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FOREWORD TO STUDIES IN PREJUDICE 


At this moment in world history anti-Semitism is not manifesting itself 
with the full and violent destructiveness of which we know it to be capable. 
Even a social disease has its periods of quiescence during which the social 
scientists, like the biologist or the physician, can study it in the search for 
more effective ways to prevent or reduce the virulence of the next outbreak. 

Today the world scarcely remembers the mechanized persecution and 
extermination of millions of human beings only a short span of years away in 
what was once regarded as the citadel of Western civilization. Yet the con¬ 
science of many men was aroused. How could it be, they asked each other, 
that in a culture of law, order, and reason, there should have survived the 
irrational remnants of ancient racial and religious hatreds? How could they 
explain the willingness of great masses of people to tolerate the mass ex¬ 
termination of their fellow citizens? What tissues in the life of our modern 
society remain cancerous, and despite our assumed enlightenment show 
the incongruous atavism of ancient peoples? And what within the individual 

organism responds to certain stimuli in our culture with attitudes and acts of 
destructive aggression? 

But an aroused conscience is not enough if it does not stimulate a systematic 
search for an answer. Mankind has paid too dearly for its naive faith in the 
automatic effect of the mere passage of time; incantations have really 
never dispelled storms, disaster, pestilence, disease or other evils; nor does 
he who torments another cease his torture out of sheer boredom with his 


Prejudice is one of the problems of our times tor which everyone has a 

socklLienrisf^r "T"' he is his own 

cial scientist, for social science is the stuff of everyday living The uroeress 

of science can perhaps be charted by the advances that scientists have made 

over commonsense notions of phenomena. In an effort to adduce beyond 

mere commonsense approaches to problems of intergroup conflict^the 

scS^'o/'""" orAmerican 

religious an^dal P«“ttTh 1 st:^in^^^^^^^ 

ro meth:rn%L":ron^^^^^^^^ ruZ; 

more limited in scone aid u "search were recommended. One was 

cational “Ze^ e u thf .!, r"’" P^hlems faced by edu- 

& , e.g., the study of public reaction to selected current 
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FOREWORD TO STUDIES IN PREJUDICE 


^n^T’ ** evaluation of various techniques and methods such as those 

involved in /-\f _ _• _ • . . ^ 


• - aiiu ijjcinuas suen as those 

nvolved in m^s media of communication as they impinge upon intergroun 
relationshiDs. Thp nrhf>r _ ^ : ° ^ mceigroup 


reJatio..hipSdThe other .eve. sug.estVr;:: ^^oT h^XraXE 


I j I -wao ui uasic research, basic in 

field Xh “fi^ T“ ^ •" additions to organized know.edge in this 

field. The first leve -__ . i 


iimfted^in sc”‘ ""d --ber of smaU smd^ 


o Jr r .- Iiuiiiucr or small studies, 

limited in scope and focused sharply on a given issue. In practice, we have 
found that the ‘Wr.z^r.^cc”. -n_ ^ 


found that the “goodness” ■ of ou 7 sma..er studier^as pr^S^ 

ingenuity m «.i__ _ « « 


r • r 1.^ ’ ’ v^^uiu cuiiiriuuue Dasicallv to 

know.edge The chief difference between the two levek of research-some- 

times looselv ml pH _i *ii_ 


. , ui icbcarcn—some- 

times loose.y ca..ed short-range” and “.ong-range” research-seems .arge.y 

to be one fn thf* :_i- _ • a. ^ o / 


j L • -® ^'^ii 5 -xaiigc icbcarcn—seems largely 

or r d'^^ ™med.acy of imp.ementation of findings as program-re.ated 

or unrelated- riJt'Hpf* _• _ _i » • . ... 


. J , . ^ .^iiuuirigs as program-related 

nio.ies O h’ methodo.ogy, ski.is and tech- 

niciues. On norn IpvpIc ic _ • 


^ , , , ... .. iii^iiiuuuiugy, sKiiis ana tech- 

tuques. On both ieveis, it is necessary to pursue an interdiscip.inary approach 
to research problems. ^ 


To further research on both ieveis, the American Jewish Committee estab- 

nprl n Tl/af-irt __ • 1 - Tx . . - _ . 


1. , , jcwjbii v.>oiTimicuee estab 

bshed a Department of Scientific Research, headed in turn by each of us. 

le department saw its responsibility not only in itself initiating fundamental 

studies in the nhennmpnr\rfc r\f 1_- _i__ ’ll* . . 


--jiiiLiaung runaamental 

studies in the phenomenon of prejudice, but aiso in helping to stimulate new 
studies. 


The present series of volumes represents the first fruits of this effort. In 


a sense, the initial five volumes constitute one unit, an integrated who.; 


h part of which illuminates one or another facet of the phenomenon we 


call prejudice. Three of the books deal with those elements in the personal- 


ity of modern man that predispose him to reactions of hostility to racial 


.... - * -W* Lyj IdS^riai 

and religious groups. They attempt answers to the question: What is there 


in the psychology of the individual that renders him “prejudiced” or “un- 

TX»«£^ • t 1 Z-] « ,r^ a-. J *.l_ - _ T 1 • - _ t / Llll 


• J* 1 i_ T . .. Ui UIl- 

prejudiced that makes him more or less likely to respond favorably to the 


. . r , , , _ Xixvyjiauiy lu LIIC 

agitation of a Goebbels or a Gerald K. Smith? The volume on The Au- 


^ ri I- . . - X fJC rxu- 

tboritarmn Personality by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson and San- 


r 1 , j , . . - ciliKA cjail- 

ford, based upon a combination of research techniques, suggests one answer. 


It demonstrates that there is a close correlation between a number of deep- 


--inaiiiL/vi uccu- 

rooted personality traits, and overt prejudice. The study has also succeeded 


m producing an instrument for measuring these traits among various strata 


of the population. 


Within a more limited range of inquiry, the same question was asked with 


two 


J . ^ - lyj 1 /CJUitlCtr u> 

ettelheim and Janowitz, considers the connection between personality 


traits and prejudice among war veterans. Here the investigators were able to 


examine the impact of the war experience, xvith its complex anxieties and 


. J 1 1 i- . - - aiiu 

tensions, as an added factor of major significance affecting tens of millions 




of people. Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder by Ackerman and lahoda 

_ 3 _ /• - ' 7 ' 


is based upon case histories of a number of individuals, from different 

■« « r1 1 .t-. MC- _ I 1 • • 


walks of life, who have received intensive psychotherapy. The special sig- 
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nificance of this study lies precisely in the analytical source of the material, 
in the availability of a body of evidence dealing with phenomena beneath 
the realm of the conscious and the rational, and illuminating the correlation 
established in more general terms in the basic investigation of the authori¬ 
tarian personality. 

The other important factor in prejudice is of course the social situation 
itself, i.e., the external stimuli to which the predispositions within the indi¬ 
vidual have reacted and continue to react. Nazi Germany is the vivid example 
of the effect of the social situation, and it is to the understanding of the 
roots of Nazi anti-Semitism and thence to the present task of democratic 

reorientation in Germany that Rehearsal for Destruction by Massing is 
directed. ® 

In Prophets of Deceit by Lowenthal and Guterman the role of the agita¬ 
tor is studied. The agitator’s technique of persuasion, the mechanism of 
mediation that translates inchoate feeling into specific belief and action 
make up the theme of that volume. As mediator between the world and 

the individual psyche, the agitator molds already existing prejudices and 
tendencies into overt doctrines and ultimately into overt action. 

It may strike the reader that we have placed undue stress upon the per- 
^nal and the psychological rather than upon the social aspect of prejudice. 
This is not due to a personal preference for psychological analysis nor to a 
failure to see that the cause of irrational hostility is in the last instance to be 
found in social frustration and injustice. Our aim is not merely to describe 
prejudice but to explain it in order to help in its eradication. That is the 
a enge we would meet. Eradication means re-education, scientifically 

fnTsrfcrsense h scientifically arrived at. And educatio^i 

ened^o^ ™mP*e. how the war experience may in some cases have strength- 

may folToTlogicX educational remedies 

tTer of the agitator may help to immunize his prospective, victims against 

ing of group dynamics. For we recognize a better understand- 

logical in nature” "htTeruTcrsi::;fot 

terminants of roles in" given 
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PREFACE 



This is a book about social discrimination. But its purpose is not simply 
to add a few more empirical findings to an already extensive body of in¬ 
formation. The central theme of the work is a relatively new concept— 
the rise of an “anthropological” species we call the authoritarian type of 
man. In contrast to the bigot of the older style he seems to combine the ideas 
and skills which are typical of a highly industrialized society with irrational 
or anti-rational beliefs. He is at the same time enlightened and superstitious, 
proud to be an individualist and in constant fear of not being like all the 
others, jealous of his independence and inclined to submit blindly to power 
and authority. The character structure which comprises these conflicting 
trends has already attracted the attention of modern philosophers and political 
thinkers. This book approaches the problem with the means of socio- 
psychological research. 


The implications and values of the study are practical as well as theo¬ 
retical. The authors do not believe that there is a short cut to education 
whicjj.^ill eliminate the long and often circuitous road of painstaking re¬ 
search and theoretical analysis. Nor do they think that such a problem as 
the position of minorities in modern society, and more specifically thd prob¬ 
lem of religious and racial hatreds, can be tackled successfully either by*" the 
propaganda of tolerance or by apologetic refutation of errors and lies. On 
the other hand, theoretical activity and practical application are not separated 
by an unbridgeable gulf. Quite the contrary: the authors are imbued with 
the conviction that the sincere and systematic scientific elucidation of a 
phenomenon of such great historical meaning can contribute directly to 

cultural atmosphere in which hatred breeds. 

This conviction must not be brushed aside as an optimistic illusion. In the 

history of civilization there have been not a few instances w hen mass de- 

usions were healed not by focused propaganda but, in the final analysis, 

because scholars, with their unobtrusive yet insistent work habits, studied 

w at at t e root of the delusion. Their intellectual contribution, operat- 

mg withm the framework of the development of societN- as a v hole, v as 
decisively effective. 


I should like to cite two examples. The superstitious belief in w itchcraft 
overcome in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries after men had 
come more and more under the influence of the results of modern science, 
e impact of Cartesian rationalism was decisive. This school of philosophers 
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demonstrated—and the natural scientists following them made practical use 
of their great insight—that the previously accepted belief in the immediate 
effect of spiritual factors on the realm of the corporal is an illusion. Once this 
scientifically untenable dogma was eliminated, the foundations of the belief 
in magic were destroyed. 

As a more recent example, we have only to think of the impact of Sigmund 
Freud’s work on modem culture. Its primary importance does not lie in the 
fact that psychological research and knowledge have been enriched by new 
findings but in the fact that for some fifty years the intellectual world, and 
especially the educational, has been made more and more aware of the con¬ 
nection between the suppression of children (both within the home and out¬ 
side) and society’s usually naive ignorance of the psychological dynamics of 
the life of the child and the adult alike. The permeation of the social conscious¬ 
ness at large with the scientifically acquired experience that the events of 
early childhood are of prime importance for the happiness and work-po¬ 
tential of the adult has brought about a revolution in the relation between 
parents and children which would have been deemed impossible a hundred 

years ago. 

The present work, we hope, will find a place in this history of the inter¬ 
dependence between science and the cultural climate. Its ultimate goal is to 
open new avenues in a research area which can become of immediate prac¬ 
tical significance. It seeks to develop and promote an understanding of 
social-psychological factors which have made it possible for the authoritarian 
type of man to threaten to replace the individualistic and democratic type 
prevalent in the past century and a half of our civilization, and of the factors 
by which this threat may be contained. Progressive analysis of this new 
“anthropological” type and of its growth conditions, with an ever-increas¬ 
ing scientific differentiation, will enhance the chances of a genuinely educa¬ 
tional counterattack. 

Confidence in the possibility of a more systematic study of the mecha¬ 
nisms of discrimination and especially of a characterological discrimination- 
type is not based on the historical experience of the last fifteen years alone, 
but also on developments within the social sciences themselves during recent 
decades. Considerable and successful efforts have been made in this country 
as well as in Europe to raise the various disciplines dealing with man as a 
social phenomenon to the organizational level of cooperation that has been 
a tradition in the natural sciences. What I am thinking of are not merely 
mechanical arrangements for bringing together work done in various fields 
of study, as in symposia or textbooks, but the mobilization of different 
methods and skills, developed in distinct fields of theory and empirical in¬ 
vestigation, for one common research program. 

Such cross-fertilization of different branches of the social sciences and 
psychology is exactly what has taken place in the present volume. Experts 
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in the fields of social theory and depth psychology, content analysis, clinical 
psychology, political sociology, and projective testing pooled their experi¬ 
ences and findings. Having worked together in the closest cooperation, they 
now present as the result of their joint efforts the elements of a theory of 

^ the authoritarian type of man in modern society. 

They are not unmindful that they were not the first to have studied this 
phenomenon. They gratefully acknowledge their debt to the remarkable 
psychological profiles of the prejudiced individual projected by Sigmund 
Freud, Maurice Samuel, Otto Fenichel, and others. Such brilliant insights 
were in a sense the indispensable prerequisites for the methodological in¬ 
tegration and research organization which the present study has attempted, 
and we think achieved to a certain degree, on a scale previously unapproached. 

Institutionally, this book represents a joint undertaking of the Berkeley 
Public Opinion Study and the Institute of Social Research. Both organiza¬ 
tions had already made their mark in efforts to integrate various sciences and 
different research methods. The Berkeley Pubhc Opinion Study had de¬ 
voted itself to the examination of prejudice in terms of social psychology and 
had hit upon the close correlation between overt prejudice and certain 
personality traits of a destructive nihilistic nature, suggested by an ir¬ 
rationally pessimistic ideology of the intolerant. The Institute of Social 
^ Research was dedicated to the principle of theoretical and methodological 
integration from its earliest days at the University of Frankfurt, and pub¬ 
lished several studies growing out of this basic approach. In one volume, on 
authority and the family, the concept of the “authoritarian personality” was 
put forward as a link between psychological dispositions and political lean¬ 
ings. Pursuing this line of thought further, the Institute formulated and 
published in 1939 a comprehensive research project on anti-Semitism. Some 
five years later, a series of discussions with the late Dr. Ernst Simmel and 
Professor R. Nevitt Sanford of the University of Cahfornia laid the basis for 
the present project. 

As finally organized, the research staff was headed by four senior mem¬ 
bers, Dr. R. N. Sanford of the Berkeley Public Opinion Study and Dr. T. 
W. Adorno of the Institute of Social Research, who were the directors, and 
Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik and Dr. Daniel Levinson. Their collaboration 
was so close, perhaps I should say democratic, and the work so evenly di¬ 
vided among them that it became clear at an early stage that they ought to 
share equally in the responsibility and the credit for the present publica- 
^ tion. The main concepts of the study were evolved by the team as a whole. 

This is true above all of the idea of the indirect measurement of antidemo¬ 
cratic trends, the F scale. Some division of labor could not be avoided, 
however, and it proved advisable to have the various chapters signed by 
individual staff members. The actual writing process necessarily involves 
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a more intimate occupation with the materials under consideration and thus 
a measure of more specific responsibility. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that each of the four senior members contributed to every chapter and hence 
that the work as a whole is thoroughly collective. 

It may be of interest to note the primary assignments of each of the 
senior staff members during the actual research process. Dr. Sanford con¬ 
ceived the way the various techniques should be combined and planned the 
research procedures. Much of his time was devoted to detailed case studies, 
with special reference to the dynamic etiology of the prejudiced personality. 
Dr. Adorno introduced sociological dimensions related to personality factors 
and characterological concepts concomitant with authoritarianism. He also 
analyzed the ideological sections of the interviews by means of categories 
of social theory. Dr. Brunswik formulated some of the first personality 
variables of the research. On the basis of her earlier work, she carried through 
the systematic, dynamically oriented categorization and quantification of 
the interview material. Dr. Levinson had primary responsibility for the AS, 
E, and PEC scales, for the analysis of ideology in psychological terms, for 
the Projective Question analysis, and for the statistical design and procedure. 


Three monographic chapters, one an over-all presentation of the meth¬ 
odology and results of one of the main techniques, the Thematic Ap¬ 
perception Test, and two dealing with “critical” groups were written by 
Betty Aron, Maria Levinson, and William Morrow. All three were perma¬ 
nently on the staff of the study and completely familiar with its progress. 

The project could not have been realized without the generous and intel¬ 
ligent support of the American Jewish Committee. In 1944 the Committee, 
feeling the need for a sound research basis for the financial and organizational 
support it planned to give to cooperative studies, of a type which this book 
exemplifies, decided to create a Department of Scientific Research. From the 
first the Department was conceived as a scientific center to stimulate and 
co-ordinate the work of leading scientists in the sociology and psychology of 
prejudice and, at the same time, as a laboratory for evaluating action pro¬ 
grams. Though the members of the Department’s research staff are con¬ 
stantly under pressure to solve problems set up for them by the day-to-day 
work of an extensive organization fighting for democratic rights on several 
broad fronts, they have never shirked the responsibility of furthering basic 
research programs. This volume symbolizes that link between democratic 
education and fundamental research. 


Max Horkheimer, 
Director, Institute of Social Research 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


A. THE PROBLEM 


The research to be reported in this volume was guided by the following 
major hypothesis: that the political, economic, and social convictions of an 
individual often form a broad and coherent pattern, as if bound together 
by a “mentality” or “spirit,” and that this pattern is an expression of deep- 
lying trends in his personality. 

The major concern was with the potentially fascistic individual, one 
whose structure is such as to render him particularly susceptible to anti¬ 
democratic propaganda. We say “potential” because we have not studied 
individuals who were avowedly fascistic or who belonged to known fascist 
organizations. At the time when most of our data were collected fascism 
had just been defeated in war and, hence, we could not expect to find sub¬ 
jects who would openly identify themselves with it; yet there was no 
difficulty in finding subjects whose outlook was such as to indicate that 

they would readily accept fascism if it should become a strong or respectable 
social movement. 


In concentrating upon the potential fascist we do not wish to imply that 
other patterns of personality and ideology might not profitably be studied 
in the same way. It is our opinion, however, that no politico-social trend 
imposes a graver threat to our traditional values and institutions than does 
fascism, and that knowledge of the personality forces that favor its accept¬ 
ance may ultimately prove useful in combating it. A question may be raised 
as to why, if we wish to explore new resources for combating fascism we 
do not give as much attention to the “potential antifascist.” The answer is 
that we do study trends that stand in opposition to fascism, but we do not 
conceive that they constitute any single pattern. It is one of the major 
findings of the present study that individuals who show extreme susceptibil¬ 
ity to fascist propaganda have a great deal in common. (They exhibit 
numerous characteristics that go together to form a “syndrome” although 
typical variations within this major pattern can be distinguished.) Indi- 
^duals who are extreme in the opposite direction are much more diverse 

reoLed diagnosing potential fascism and studying its determinants 
equired techniques especially designed for these purposes; it could not be 
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asked of them that they serve as well for various other patterns. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was possible to distinguish several types of personality structure that 

seemed particularly resistant to antidemocratic ideas, and these are given 
due attention in later chapters. 

If a potentially fascistic individual exists, what, precisely, is he like? What 

goes to make up antidemocratic thought? What are the organizing forces 

within the person? If such a person exists, how commonly does he exist in 

our society? And if such a person exists, what have been the determinants 
and what the course of his development? 

These are questions upon which the present research was designed to 
throw some light. Though the notion that the potentially antidemocratic 
individual is a totality may be accepted as a plausible hypothesis, some 
analysis is called for at the start. In most approaches to the problem of polit¬ 
ical types two essential conceptions may be distinguished: the conception of 
ideology and the conception of underlying needs in the person. Though the 
two may be thought of as forming an organized whole within the individual, 
they may nonetheless be studied separately. The same ideological trends 
may in different individuals have different sources, and the same personal 
needs may express themselves in different ideological trends. 

The term ideology is used in this book, in the way that is common in 
current literature, to stand for an organization of opinions, attitudes, and 
values—a way of thinking about man and society. We may speak of an indi¬ 
vidual’s total ideology or of his ideology with respect to different areas of 
social life: politics, economics, religion, minority groups, and so forth. Ideol¬ 
ogies have an existence independent of any single individual; and those 
which exist at a particular time are results both of historical processes and 
()f contemporary social events. These ideologies have for different individ¬ 
uals, different degrees of appeal, a matter that depends upon the individual’s 
needs and the degree to which these needs are being satisfied or frustrated. 

There are, to be sure, individuals who take unto themselves ideas from 
more than one existing ideological system and weave them into patterns that 
are more or less uniquely their own. It can be assumed, however, that when 
the opinions, attitudes, and values of numerous individuals are examined, 
common patterns will be discovered. These patterns may not in all cases 
correspond to the familiar, current ideologies, but they will fulfill the defi¬ 
nition of ideology given above and in each case be found to have a function 
within the over-all adjustment of the individual. 

The present inquiry into the nature of the potentially fascistic individual 
began with anti-Semitism in the focus of attention. The authors, in common 
with most social scientists, hold the view that anti-Semitism is based more 
largely upon factors in the subject and in his total situation than upon actual 
characteristics of Jews, and that one place to look for determinants of anti- 
Semitic opinions and attitudes is within the persons who express them. Since 
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this emphasis on personality required a focusing of attention on psychology 
rather than on sociology or history—though in the last analysis the three can 
be separated only artificially—there could be no attempt to account for the 
existence of anti-Semitic ideas in our society. The question was, rather, why is 
it that certain individuals accept these ideas while others do not? And since 
from the start the research was guided by the hypotheses stated above, it was 
supposed (i) that anti-Semitism probably is not a specific or isolated phe¬ 
nomenon but a part of a broader ideological framework, and ( 2 ) that an 
individual’s susceptibility to this ideology depends primarily upon his psy¬ 
chological needs. 

The insights and hypotheses concerning the antidemocratic individual, 
which are present in our general cultural climate, must be supported by a 
great deal of painstaking observation, and in many instances by quantifica¬ 


tion, before they can be regarded as conclusive. How can one say with 


assurance that the numerous opinions, attitudes, and values expressed by an 
individual actually constitute a consistent pattern or organized totality? 
The most intensive investigation of that individual would seem to be neces¬ 


sary. How can one say that opinions, attitudes, and values found in groups 
of people go together to form patterns, some of which are more common 


than others? There is no adequate way to proceed other than by actually 
measuring, in populations, a wide variety of thought contents and determin¬ 
ing by means of standard statistical methods which ones go together. 

To many social psychologists the scientific study of ideology, as it has 
been defined, seems a hopeless task. To measure with suitable accuracy a 
single, specific, isolated attitude is a long and arduous proceeding for both 
subject and experimenter. (It is frequently argued that unless the attitude 
is specific and isolated, it cannot properly be measured at all.) How then can 
we hope to survey within a reasonable period of time the numerous attitudes 
and ideas that go to make up an ideology? Obviously, some kind of selec¬ 
tion is necessary. The investigator must limit himself to what is most 

significant, and judgments of significance can only be made on the basis of 
theory. 


The theories that have guided the present research will be presented in 
suitable contexts later. Though theoretical considerations had a role at every 
stage of the work, a beginning had to be made with the objective study of 
the most observable and relatively specific opinions, attitudes, and values. 

Opinions, attitudes, and values, as we conceive of them, are expressed more 
or less openly in words. Psychologically they are “on the surface.” It must 
be recognized, however, that when it comes to such affect-laden questions 
as those concerning minority groups and current political issues, the degree 
of openness with which a person speaks will depend upon the situation in 
which he finds himself. There may be a discrepancy between what he savs 
on a particular occasion and what he “really thinks.” Let us say that what 
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he really thinks he can express in confidential discussion with his intimates. 

This much, which is still relatively superficial psychologically, may still be 

observed directly by the psychologist if he uses appropriate techniques- 
and this we have attempted to do. 

It is to be recognized, however, that the individual may have “secret” 
thoughts which he will under no circumstances reveal to anyone else if he 
can help it; he may have thoughts which he cannot admit to himself, and 
he may have thoughts which he does not express because they are so vague 
and ill-formed that he cannot put them into words. To gain access to these 
deeper trends is particularly important, for precisely here may lie the indi¬ 
vidual’s potential for democratic or antidemocratic thought and action in 
crucial situations. 

What people say and, to a lesser degree, what they really think depends 
very largely upon the climate of opinion in which they are living; but when 
that climate changes, some individuals adapt themselves much more quickly 
than others. If there should be a marked increase in antidemocratic propa¬ 
ganda, we should expect some people to accept and repeat it at once, others 
when it seemed that “everybody believed it,” and still others not at all. In 
other words, individuals differ in their susceptibility to antidemocratic propa¬ 
ganda, in their readiness to exhibit antidemocratic tendencies. It seems neces¬ 
sary to study ideology at this “readiness level” in order to gauge the potential 
for fascism in this country. Observers have noted that the amount of out¬ 
spoken anti-Semitism in pre-Hitler Germany was less than that in this coun¬ 
try at the present time; one might hope that the potentiality is less in this 
country, but this can be known only through intensive investigation, through 
the detailed survey of what is on the surface and the thorough probing of 
what lies beneath it. 

A question may be raised as to what is the degree of relationship between 
ideology and action. If an individual is making antidemocratic propaganda 
or engaging in overt attacks upon minority group members, it is usually 
assumed that his opinions, attitudes, and values are congruent with his 
action; but comfort is sometimes found in the thought that though another 
individual expresses antidemocratic ideas verbally, he does not, and perhaps 
will not, put them into overt action. Here, once again, there is a question of 
potentialities. Overt action, like open verbal expression, depends very largely 
upon the situation of the moment—something that is best described in socio¬ 
economic and political terms—but individuals differ very widely with respect 
to their readiness to be provoked into action. The study of this potential is 
a part of the study of the individual’s over-all ideology; to know what kinds 
and what intensities of belief, attitude, and value are likely to lead to action, 
and to know what forces within the individual serve as inhibitions upon 
action are matters of the greatest practical importance. 

There seems little reason to doubt that ideology-in-readiness (ideological 
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receptivity) and ideology-in-words and in action are essentially the same stuff. 
The description of an individual’s total ideology must portray not only the 
organization on each level but organization among levels. What the indi¬ 
vidual consistently says in public, what he says when he feels safe from 
criticism, what he thinks but will not say at all, what he thinks but will not 
admit to himself, what he is disposed to think or to do when various kinds 
of appeal are made to him—all these phenomena may be conceived of as 
constituting a single structure. The structure may not be integrated, it may 
contain contradictions as well as consistencies, but it is organized in the sense 
that the constituent parts are related in psychologically meaningful ways. 

In order to understand such a structure, a theory of the total personality 
is necessary. According to the theory that has guided the present research, 
personality is a more or less enduring organization of forces within the indi¬ 
vidual. These persisting forces of personality help to determine response in 
various situations, and it is thus largely to them that consistency of behavior 
—whether verbal or physical—is attributable. But behavior, however con¬ 
sistent, is not the same thing as personality; personality lies behind behavior 
and ^within the individual. The forces of personality are not responses but 
readinesses for response; whether or not a readiness will issue in overt expres¬ 
sion depends not only upon the situation of the moment but upon what 
other readinesses stand in opposition to it. Personality forces which are in¬ 
hibited are on a deeper level than those which immediately and consistently 
express themselves in overt behavior. 

What are the forces of personality and what are the processes by which 
they are organized? For theory as to the structure of personality we have 
leaned most heavily upon Freud, while for a more or less systematic formu¬ 
lation of the more directly observable and measurable aspects of personality 
we have been guided primarily by academic psychology. The forces of 
personality are primarily needs (drives, wishes, emotional impulses) which 
vary from one individual to another in their quality, their intensity, their 
mode of gratification, and the objects of their attachment, and which interact 
with other needs in harmonious or conflicting patterns. There are primitive 
emotional needs, there are needs to avoid punishment and to keep the good 

will of the social group, there are needs to maintain harmony and integration 
within the self. 

Since It will be granted that opinions, attitudes, and values depend upon 
human needs, and since personality is essentially an organization of needs 
then personality may be regarded as a determinant of ideological preferences’ 
Personality is not, however, to be hypostatized as an ultimate determinant 
Far from being something which is given in the beginning, which remains 
fixed and acts upon the surrounding world, personality evolves under the 
impact of the social environment and can never be isolated from the social 
totality within which it occurs. According to the present theory, the effects 
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of environmental forces in moulding the personality are, in general, the 
more profound the earlier in the life history of the individual they are brought 
to bear. The major influences upon personality development arise in the 
course of child training as carried forward in a setting of family life. What 
happens here is profoundly influenced by economic and social factors. It is 
not only that each family in trying to rear its children proceeds according 
to the ways of the social, ethnic, and religious groups in which it has mem¬ 
bership, but crude economic factors affect directly the parents’ behavior 
toward the child. This means that broad changes in social conditions and 

institutions will have a direct bearing upon the kinds of personalities that- 
develop within a society. 

The present research seeks to discover correlations between ideology and 
sociological factors operating in the individual’s past—whether or not they 
continue to operate in his present. In attempting to explain these correlations 
the relationships between personality and ideology are brought into the 
picture, the general approach being to consider personality as an agency 
through which sociological influences upon ideology are mediated. If the 
role of personality can be made clear, it should be possible better to under¬ 
stand which sociological factors are the most crucial ones and in what ways 
they achieve their effects. 

Although personality is a product of the social environment of the past, 
it is not, once it has developed, a mere object of the contemporary environ¬ 
ment. What has developed is a structure within the individual, something 
which is capable of self-initiated action upon the social environment and of 
selection with respect to varied impinging stimuli, something which though 
always modifiable is frequently very resistant to fundamental change. This 
conception is necessary to explain consistency of behavior in widely varying 
situations, to explain the persistence of ideological trends in the face of 
contradicting facts and radically altered social conditions, to explain why 
people in the same sociological situation have different or even conflicting 
views on social issues, and why it is that people whose behavior has been 
changed through psychological manipulation lapse into their old ways as 
soon as the agencies of manipulation are removed. 

The conception of personality structure is the best safeguard against the 
inclination to attribute persistent trends in the individual to something 
“innate” or “basic” or “racial” within him. The Nazi allegation that natural, 
biological traits decide the total being of a person would not have been such 
a successful political device had it not been possible to point to numerous 
instances of relative fixity in human behavior and to challenge those who 
thought to explain them on any basis other than a biological one. Without 
the conception of personality structure, writers whose approach rests upon 
the assumption of infinite human flexibility and responsiveness to the social 
situation of the moment have not helped matters by referring persistent 
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trends which they could not approve to “confusion” or “psychosis” or evil 
under one name or another. There is, of course, some basis for describing 
as “pathological” patterns of behavior which do not conform with the most 
common, and seemingly most lawful, responses to momentary stimuli. But 
this is to use the term pathological in the very narrow sense of deviation from 
the average found in a particular context and, what is worse, to suggest that 
everything in the personality structure is to be put under this heading. 
Actually, personality embraces variables which exist widely in the popula¬ 
tion and have lawful relations one to another. Personality patterns that have 
been dismissed as “pathological” because they were not in keeping with the 
most common manifest trends or the most dominant ideals within a society, 
have on closer investigation turned out to be but exaggerations of what was 
almost universal below the surface in that society. What is “pathological” 

today may with changing social conditions become the dominant trend of 
tomorrow. 


It seems clear then that an adequate approach to the problems before us 
must take into account both fixity and flexibility; it must regard the two 
not as mutually exclusive categories but as the extremes of a single continuum 
along which human characteristics may be placed, and it must provide a 
basis for understanding the conditions which favor the one extreme or the 


other. Personality is a concept to account for relative permanence. But it 
may be emphasized again that personality is mainly a potential; it is a readi¬ 
ness for behavior rather than behavior itself; although it consists in disposi¬ 
tions to behave in certain ways, the behavior that actually occurs will always 
depend upon the objective situation. W^here the concern is with antidemo¬ 


cratic trends, a delineation of the conditions for individual expression re¬ 
quires an understanding of the total organization of society. 

It has been stated that the personality structure may be such as to render 
the individual susceptible to antidemocratic propaganda. It may now be 
asked what are the conditions under which such propaganda would increase 
m pitch and volume and come to dominate in press and radio to the exclusion 
of contrary ideological stimuli, so that what is now potential would become 
actively manifest. The answer must be sought not in any single personality 
nor in personality factors found in the mass of people, but in processes at 
work in society itself. It seems well understood today that whether or not 
antidemocratic propaganda is to become a dominant' force in this country 
depends primarily upon the situation of the most powerful economic inter¬ 
ests, upon whether they, by conscious design or not, make use of this device 

for maintaining their dominant status. This is a matter about v hich the great 
majority of people would have little to say. 

The present research, limited as it is to the hitherto largely neglected 
psychological aspects of fascism, does not concern itself with the production 
oi propaganda. It focuses attention, rather, upon the consumer, the indi- 
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vidual for whom the propaganda is designed. In so doing it attempts to take 
into account not only the psychological structure of the individual but the 
total objective situation in which he lives. It makes the assumption that 
people in general tend to accept political and social programs which they 
believe will serve their economic interests. What these interests are depends 
in each case upon the individual’s position in society as defined in economic 
and sociological terms. An important part of the present research, therefore, 
was the attempt to discover what patterns of socioeconomic factors are asso¬ 
ciated with receptivity, and with resistance, to antidemocratic propaganda. 

however, it was considered that economic motives in 
the individual may not have the dominant and crucial role that is often 
ascribed to them. If economic self-interest were the only determinant of 
opinion, we should expect people of the same socioeconomic status to have 
very similar opinions, and we should expect opinion to vary in a meaningful 
way from one socioeconomic grouping to another. Research has not given 
very sound support for these expectations. There is only the most general 
similarity of opinion among people of the same socioeconomic status, and 
the exceptions are glaring; while variations from one socioeconomic group 
to another are rarely simple or clear-cut. To explain why it is that people 
of the same socioeconomic status so frequently have different ideologies, 
while people of a different status often have very similar ideologies, we must 
take account of other than purely economic needs. 

Alore than this, it is becoming increasingly plain that people very fre¬ 
quently do not behave in such a way as to further their material interests, 
even when it is clear to them what these interests are. The resistance of 
white-collar workers to organization is not due to a belief that the union will 
not help them economically; the tendency of the small businessman to side 


with big business in most economic and political matters cannot be due 
entirely to a belief that this is the way to guarantee his economic indepen¬ 
dence. In instances such as these the individual seems not only not to con¬ 
sider his material interests, but even to go against them. It is as if he were 
thinking in terms of a larger group identification, as if his point of view were 
determined more by his need to support this group and to suppress opposite 
ones than by rational consideration of his own interests. Indeed, it is with 
a sense of relief today that one is assured that a group conflict is merely a 
clash of economic interests—that each side is merely out to “do” the other— 
and not a struggle in which deep-lying emotional drives have been let loose. 
When it comes to the ways in which people appraise the social world, irra¬ 
tional trends stand out glaringly. One may conceive of a professional man 
who opposes the immigration of Jewish refugees on the ground that this 
will increase the competition with which he has to deal and so decrease his 
income. However undemocratic this may be, it is at least rational in a limited 
sense. But for this man to go on, as do most people who oppose Jew'^s on 
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occupational grounds, and accept a wide variety of opinions, many of which 
are contradictory, about Jews in general, and to attribute various ills of the 
world to them, is plainly illogical. And it is just as illogical to praise all Jews 
in accordance with a “good” stereotype of them. Hostility against groups 
that is based upon real frustration, brought about by members of that group, 
undoubtedly exists, but such frustrating experiences can hardly account for 
the fact that prejudice is apt to be generalized. Evidence from the present 
study confirms what has often been indicated: that a man who is hostile 
toward one minority group is very likely to be hostile against a wide variety 
of others. There is no conceivable rational basis for such generalization; and, 
what is more striking, prejudice against, or totally uncritical acceptance of, 
a particular group often exists in the absence of any experience with mem¬ 
bers of that group. The objective situation of the individual seems an unlikely 
source of such irrationality; rather we should seek where psychology has 
already found the sources of dreams, fantasies, and misinterpretations of the 
world—that is, in the deep-lying needs of the personality. 

Another aspect of the individual’s situation which we should expect to 
affect his ideological receptivity is his membership in social groups—occu¬ 
pational, fraternal, religious, and the like. For historical and sociological 
reasons, such groups favor and promulgate, whether officially or unofficially, 
different patterns of ideas. There is reason to believe that individuals, out of 
their needs to conform and to belong and to believe and through such devices 
as irnitation and conditioning, often take over more or less ready-made the 
opinions, attitudes, and values that are characteristic of the groups in which 
they have membership. To the extent that the ideas which prevaU in such a 
group are implicitly or explicitly antidemocratic, the individual group mem¬ 
ber might be expected to be receptive to propaganda having the same 
general direction. Accordingly, the present research investigates a variety 

of group memberships with a view to what general trends of thought—and 
how much variability-might be found in each. 

It IS recognized, however, that a correlation between group membership 
and Ideology may be due to different kinds of determination in different 
individuals In some cases it might be that the individual merely repeats 
opinions which are taken for granted in his social milieu and which he has 
no reason to question; in other cases it might be that the individual has chosen 
to join a particular group because it stood for ideals with which he was 
already in sympathy. In modern society, despite enormous communality in 
basic culture, it is rare for a person to be subjected to only one pattern of 

ttT’is uLuV'midr""®’’ » him. Some selec- 

on is usually made, according, it may be supposed, to the needs of hk 

personality Even when individuals are exposed during their formative years 

^ Single, closely knit pattern of political, economic 
cia, and religious ideas, it is found that some conform while others rebel’ 
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“fferercrrCr'' h" do not make the 

a situational factor and a personality factor, and that a careful we £ of 
the role of each will yield the most accurate prediction. ® 

ituational factors, chiefly economic condition and social group member- 
ships, have been studied intensively in recent researches on opinion Tnd aS- 
ude, while the more inward, more individualistic factors have not received 
the attention they deserve. Beyond this, there is still another reason why 
the present study places particular emphasis upon the personality. Fascism, 
n or er to e successful as a political movement, must have a mass basis. It 
must secure not only the frightened submission but the active cooperation 
o the great majority of the people. Since by its very nature it favors the 
ew at the expense of the many, it cannot possibly demonstrate that it will 
so improve the situation of most people that their real interests will be served. 
It must therefore make its major appeal, not to rational self-interest, but to 
emotional needs-often to the most primitive and irrational wishes and fears. 
It It be argued that fascist propaganda fools people into believing that their 
lot will be improved, then the question arises: Why are they so easily fooled? 
Because, it may be supposed, of their personality structure; because of long- 
established patterns of hopes and aspirations, fears and anxieties that dispose 
them to certain beliefs and make them resistant to others. The task of fascist 
propaganda, in other words, is rendered easier to the degree that antidemo¬ 
cratic potentials already exist in the great mass of people. It may be granted 
that in Germany economic conflicts and dislocations within the society were 
such that for this reason alone the triumph of fascism was sooner or later 
inevitable; but the Nazi leaders did not act as if they believed this to be so; 
instead they acted as if it were necessary at every moment to take into 
account the psychology of the people—to activate every ounce of their anti¬ 
democratic potential, to compromise with them, to stamp out the slightest 
spark of rebellion. It seems apparent that any attempt to appraise the chances 
of a fascist triumph in America must reckon with the potential existing in 
the character of the people. Here lies not only the susceptibility to antidemo¬ 
cratic propaganda but the most dependable sources of resistance to it. 

The present writers believe that it is up to the people to decide whether 
or not this country goes fascist. It is assumed that knowledge of the nature 
and extent of antidemocratic potentials will indicate programs for demo¬ 
cratic action. These programs should not be limited to devices for manipu¬ 
lating people in such a way that they will behave more democratically, but 
they should be devoted to increasing the kind of self-awareness and self- 
determination that makes any kind of manipulation impossible. There is one 
explanation for the existence of an individual s ideology that has not so far 
been considered: that it is the view of the world which a reasonable man, 
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with some understanding of the role of such determinants as those discussed 
above, and with complete access to the necessary facts, will organize for 
himself. This conception, though it has been left to the last, is of crucial 
importance for a sound approach to ideology. Without it we should have 
to share the destructive view, which has gained some acceptance in the 
modern world, that since all ideologies, all philosophies, derive from non- 
rational sources there is no basis for saying that one has more merit than 
another. 

But the rational system of an objective and thoughtful man is not a thing 
apart from personality. Such a system is still motivated. What is distinguish¬ 
ing in its sources is mainly the kind of personality organisation from which 
it springs. It might be said that a mature personality (if we may for the 
moment use this term without defining it) will come closer to achieving a 
rational system of thought than will an immature one; but a personality is 
no less dynamic and no less organized for being mature, and the task of 
describing the structure of this personality is not different in kind from the 
task of describing any other personality. According to theory, the person¬ 
ality variables which have most to do with determining the objectivity and 
rationality of an ideology are those which belong to the ego, that part of the 

personality which appreciates reality, integrates the other parts, and operates 
with the most conscious awareness. 

It is the ego that becomes aware of and takes responsibility for nonra- 
tional forces operating within the personality. This is the basis for our belief 
that the object of knowing what are the psychological determinants of 
ideology is that men can become more reasonable. It is not supposed, of 
course, that this will eliminate differences of opinion. The world is suffi¬ 
ciently complex and difficult to know, men have enough real interests that 
are in conflict with the real interests of other men, there are enough ego- 
accepted differences in personality to insure that arguments about politics 
economics, and religion will never grow dull. Knowledge of the psycholog¬ 
ical determinants of ideology cannot tell us what is the truest ideology it 
can only remove some of the barriers in the way of its pursuit. 


B. METHODOLOGY 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE METHOD 

scribinrrnH conceptualized above required methods for de 

aH?v measuring ideological trends and methods for exposing person- 

methodological challenge was imposed by the concepdon of LT in th; 

atthudL ' T , techniques for survex-ing opinions 

tudes, and values that were on the surface, for revealing ideologica 
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trends that were more or less inhibited and reached the surface onlv in 

manifestations, and for bringing to light personality forces that lay 
n the subject s unconscious. And since the major concern was with patterZ 

inHlv-r"l"''‘’ ^ ^'‘^“'^-“mething that requires study of tL total 

stufe^Th '’’a through intensive clinical 

udies. The significance and practical importance of such studies could not 

gauged, however, until there was knowledge of how far it was possible 

wefusTnT A T necessary to perform group studies as 

well as individual studies, and to find ways and means for integrating the two. 

ndividuals were studied by means of interviews and special clinical tech- 
niques for revealing underlying wishes, fears, and defenses; groups were 
studied by means of questionnaires. It was not expected that the clinical 
s udies would be as complete or profound as some which have already been 
performed, primarily by psychoanalysts, nor that the questionnaires would 
be more accurate than any now employed by social psychologists. It was 
oped, however-indeed it was necessary to our purpose-that the clinical 

conceptualized in such a way as to permit its being quan¬ 
tified and carried over into group studies, and that the questionnaires could 
be brought to bear upon areas of response ordinarily left to clinical study. 

I he attempt was made, in other words, to bring methods of traditional social 
psychology into the service of theories and concepts from the newer dy¬ 
namic theory of personality and in so doing to make “depth psychological” 
phenomena more amenable to mass-statistical treatment, and to make quan¬ 
titative surveys of attitudes and opinions more meaningful psychologically. 

In the attempt to integrate clinical and group studies, the two were car¬ 
ried on in close conjunction. When the individual was in the focus of atten¬ 
tion, the aim was to describe in detail his pattern of opinions, attitudes, and 
values and to understand the dynamic factors underlying it, and on this basis 
to design significant questions for use with groups of subjects. When the 
group was in the focus of attention, the aim was to discover what opinions, 
attitudes, and values commonly go together and what patterns of factors 
in the life histories and in the contemporary situations of the subjects were 
commonly associated with each ideological constellation; this afforded a basis 
on which to select individuals for more intensive study: commanding first 
attention were those who exemplified the common patterns and in whom it 
could be supposed that the correlated factors were dynamically related. 

In order to study potentially antidemocratic individuals it was necessary 
first to identify them. Hence a start was made by constructing a question¬ 
naire and having it filled out anonymously by a large group of people. This 
questionnaire contained, in addition to numerous questions of fact about 
the subject’s past and present life, a variety of antidemocratic statements 
with which the subjects were invited to agree or disagree. A number of 
individuals who showed the greatest amount of agreement with these state- 
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merits—and, by way of contrast, some who showed the most disagreement 
or, in some instances, were most neutral—were then studied by means of 
interviews and other clinical techniques. On the basis of these individual 
studies the questionnaire was revised, and the whole procedure repeated. 

The interview was used in part as a check upon the validity of the ques¬ 
tionnaire, that is to say, it provided a basis for Judging whether people who 
obtained the highest antidemocratic scores on the questionnaire were usually 
those who, in a confidential relationship with another person, expressed anti¬ 
democratic sentiments with the most intensity. What was more important, 
however, the clinical studies gave access to the deeper personality factors 
behind antidemocratic ideology and suggested the means for their investi¬ 
gation on a mass scale. With increasing knowledge of the underlying trends 
of which prejudice was an expression, there was increasing familiarity with 
various other signs or manifestations by which these trends could be recog¬ 
nized. The task then was to translate these manifestations into questionnaire 
items for use in the next group study. Progress lay in finding more and more 
reliable indications of the central personality forces and in showing with 

increasing clarity the relations of these forces to antidemocratic ideological 
expression. 


2. THE TECHNIQUES 

t 

The questionnaires and clinical techniques employed in the study may 
be described briefly as follows: 

a. The Questionnaire Method. The questionnaires were always pre¬ 
sented in mimeographed form and filled out anonymously by subjects in 
groups. Each questionnaire included (i) factual questions, ( 2 ) opinion- 
attitude scales, and ( 3 ) “projective” (open answer) questions. 

1. The factual questions had to do mainly with past and present group 
memberships: church preference and attendance, political party, vocation, 
income, and so on. It was assumed that the answers could be taken at their 
face value. In selecting the questions, we were guided at the start by hypoth¬ 
eses concerning the sociological correlates of ideology; as the study pro¬ 
gressed we depended more and more upon experience with interviewees. 

2 . Opimon-atUtude scales were used from the start in order to obtain quan¬ 
titative estimates of certain-surface ideological trends: anti-Semitism ethno- 
centrism, politico-economic conservatism. Later, a scale was developed for 
the measurement of antidemocratic tendencies in the personality itself. 

Each scale was a collection of statements, with each of which the subiect 

was asked to express the degree of his agreement or disagreement Each 

statement concerned some relatively specific opinion, attitude, or value, and 

the basis for grouping them within a particular scale was the conception that 
taken together they expressed a single general trend. 
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The general trends to which the scales pertained were conceived very 
roadly, as complex systems of thought about wide areas of social living. 

o define these trends empirically it was necessary to obtain responses to 
many specific issues-enough to “cover” the area mapped out conceptually- 
and to show that each of them bore some relation to the whole. 

This approach stands in contrast to the public opinion poll: whereas the 

poll is interested primarily in the distribution of opinion with respect to a 

particular issue, the present interest was to inquire, concerning a particular 

opinion, with what other opinions and attitudes it was related. The plan was 

to determine the existence of broad ideological trends, to develop instruments 

for their measurement, and then to inquire about their distribution within 
larger populations. 

The approach to an ideological area was to appraise its grosser features 

first and its finer or more specific features later. The aim was to gain a view 

of the over-all picture” into which smaller features might later be fitted, 

rather than to obtain highly precise measures of small details in the hope 

that these might eventually add up to something significant. Although this 

emphasis upon breadth and inclusiveness prevented the attainment of the 

highest degree of precision in measurement, it was nevertheless possible to 

dev^elop each scale to a point where it met the currently accepted statistical 
standards. 

Since each scale had to cover a broad area, without growing so long as to 
try the patience of the subjects, it was necessary to achieve a high degree 
of efficiency. The task was to formulate items which would cover as much 
as possible of the many-sided phenomenon in question. Since each of the 
trends to be measured was conceived as having numerous components or 
aspects, there could be no duplication of items; instead it was required that 

each Item express a different feature—and where possible, several features_ 

of the total system. The degree to which items within a scale will “hang 
together ’ statistically, and thus give evidence that a single, unified trait is 
being measured, depends primarily upon the surface similarity of the items— 
the degree to which they all say the same thing. The present items, obviously, 
could not be expected to cohere in this fashion; all that could be required 
statistically of them was that they correlate to a reasonable degree with the 
total scale. Conceivably, a single component of one of the present systems 
could be regarded as itself a relatively general trend, the precise measure¬ 
ment of which would require the use of numerous more specific items. As 
indicated above, however, such concern with highly specific, statistically 
pure factors was put aside, in favor of an attempt to gam a dependable 
estimate of an over-all system, one which could then be related to other 

over-all systems in an approach to the totality of major trends within the 
individual. 

One might inquire why, if we wish to know the intensity of some ideolog- 
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ical pattern—such as anti-Semitism—within the individual, we do not ask him 
directly, after defining what we mean. Xhe answer, in part, is that the phe¬ 
nomenon to be measured is so complex that a single response would not go 
very far toward revealing the important differences among individuals. 
Moreover, anti-Semitism, ethnocentrism, and politico-economic reactionism 
or radicalism are topics about which many people are not prepared to speak 
with complete frankness. Xhus, even at this surface ideological level it was 
necessary to employ a certain amount of indirectness. Subjects were never 
told what was the particular concern of the questionnaire, but only that 
they were taking part in a “survey of opinions about various issues of the 
day. Xo support this view of the proceedings, items belonging to a partic¬ 
ular scale were interspersed with items from other scales in the questionnaire. 
It was not possible, of course, to avoid statements prejudicial to minority 
groups, but care was taken in each case to allow the subject “a way out,” 
that IS to say, to make it possible for him to agree with such a statement while 
maintaining the belief that he was not “prejudiced” or “undemocratic.” 

Whereas the scales for measuring surface ideological trends conform, in 
general, with common practice in sociopsychological research, the scale for 
measuring potentially antidemocratic trends in the personality represents a 
new departure. Xhe procedure was to bring together in a scale items which, 
by hypothesis and by clinical experience, could be regarded as “giveaways” 
of trends which lay relatively deep within the personality, and which con¬ 
stituted a disposition to express spontaneously (on a suitable occasion) or 
to be influenced by, fascist ideas. 

Xhe statements in this scale were not different in form from those which 
ma e up the surface ideology scales; they were direct expressions of opinion 
o attitudes, or of value with respect to various areas of social living-but 
areas not usually touched upon in systematic presentations of a politico- 
socioeconomic point of view. Always interspersed with statements from 

of^hV^^T’ li«le or nothing to the subject as to the nature 

of the real question being pursued. They were, in the main, statements so 

designed as to serve as rationalizations for irrational tendencies. Two state¬ 
ments ii^luded in this scale were the following: (a) “Nowadays with so 

moving around so much and mixing together 

nn.n. (b) Homosexuality is an especially rotten form of delin- 

q ncy and ought to be severely punished.” Xhat people who agree with 
ne o these statements show a tendency to agree with the other and th 
people who agree with these two stateinents tend t"agrt w th open ami 
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Different people might, of course, give the same response to a statement 

such as the above for different reasons; since it was necessary to give the 

statements at least a veneer of rationality, it was natural to expect that the 

responses of some people would be determined almost entirely by the rational 

aspect rather than by some underlying emotional disposition. For this reason 

It was necessary to include a large number of scale items and to be guided 

by the general trend of response rather than by the response to a single 

statement; for a person to be considered potentially antidemocratic in his 

underlying dynamic structure, he had to agree with a majority of these 
scale items. 

The development of the present scale proceeded in two ways: first, by 
finding or formulating items which, though they had no manifest connec¬ 
tion with open antidemocratic expressions, were nevertheless highly cor¬ 
related with them; and second, by demonstrating that these “indirect” items 

were actually expressions of antidemocratic potential within the personality 
as known from intensive clinical study. 

3. Projective Questions^ like most other projective techniques, present the 
subject with ambiguous and emotionally toned stimulus material. This ma¬ 
terial is designed to allow a maximum of variation in response from one 
subject to another and to provide channels through which relatively deep 
personality processes may be expressed. The questions are not ambiguous in 
their formal structure, but in the sense that the answers are at the level of 
emotional expression rather than at the level of fact and the subject is not 
aware of their implications. The responses always have to be interpreted, 
and their significance is known when their meaningful relations to other 
psychological facts about the subject have been demonstrated. One projec¬ 
tive question was, “What would you do if you had only six months to live, 
and could do anything you wanted?” An answer to this question was not 
regarded as a statement of what the subject would probably do in actuality, 
but rather an expression having to do with his values, conflicts, and the like. 
We asked ourselves if this expression was not in keeping with those 
elicited by other projective questions and by statements in the personality 
scale. 

Numerous projective questions were tried in the early stages of the study, 
and from among them eight were selected for use with most of the larger 
groups of subjects: they were the questions which taken together gave the 
broadest view of the subject’s personality trends and correlated most highly 
with surface ideological patterns. 

b. Clinical Techniques, i. The interview was divided roughly into an 
ideological section and a clinical-genetic section. In the first section the aim 
was to induce the subject to talk as spontaneously and as freely as possible 
about various broad ideological topics: politics, religion, minority groups. 
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Whereas 


* I 

to the topics there presented and could express himself only by means of 
the rating scheme offered, here it was important to know what topics he 
would bring up of his own accord and with what intensity of feeling he 
would spontaneously express himself. As indicated above, this material af¬ 
forded a means for insuring that the questionnaire, in its revised forms, more 
or less faithfully represented “what people were saying”—the topics that 
were on their minds and the forms of expression that came spontaneously 
to them—and provided a valid index of antidemocratic trends. The interview 
covered, of course, a much wider variety of topics, and permitted the ex¬ 
pression of more elaborated and differentiated opinions, attitudes, and values, 
than did the questionnaire. Whereas the attempt was made to distill from 
the interview material what seemed to be of the most general significance 
and to arrange it for inclusion in the questionnaire, there was material left 
over to be exploited by means of individual case studies, qualitative analyses, 
and crudely quantitative studies of the interview material by itself. 

The clinical-genetic section of the interview sought to obtain, first, more 
factual material about the subject’s contemporary situation and about his 
past than could be got from the questionnaire; second, the freest possible 
expressions of personal feelings, of beliefs, wishes, and fears concerning him¬ 
self and his situation and concerning such topics as parents, siblings, friends, 
and sexual relationships; and third, the subject’s conceptions of his childhood 
environment and of his childhood self. 

The interview was conducted in such a way that the material gained from 
It would permit inferences about the deeper layers of the subject’s person¬ 
ality. The technique of the interview will be described in detail later. Suffice 
It to say here that it followed the general pattern of a psychiatric interview 
that is inspired by a dynamic theory of personality. The interviewer was 
aided by a comprehensive interview schedule which underwent several 
revisions during the course of the study, as experience taught what were the 

most significant underlying questions and what were the most efficient means 
for evoking material bearing upon them. 

The interview material was used for estimation of certain common vari¬ 
ables lying within the theoretical framework of the studv but not accessible 
to the other techniques. Interview material also provided the main basis for 
individual case studies, bearing upon the interrelationships among all the 
significant factors operating within the antidemocratic individual 

in whTch'l Apperception Test is a well-known projective technique 

n which the subject is presented with a series of dramatic pictures and asked 

to tell a story about each of them. The material he produces can, when inter- 

p eted, reveal a great deal about his underlying wishes, conflicts and mech 

anisms of defense. The technique was modified slightly to su^the prlsem 
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purposes. 1 he material was analyzed quantitatively in terms of psychological 
variables which are found widely in the population and which were readily 
brought into relation with other variables of the study. As a part of the case 
smdy of an individual an analysis in terms of more unique personahty vari¬ 
ables was made, the material here being considered in close conjunction with 
findings from the interview. 

Though designed to approach different aspects of the person, the several 
techniques actually were closely related conceptually one to another. All of 
them peimitted quantification and interpretation in terms of variables which 
fall within a unified theoretical system. Sometimes two techniques yielded 
measures of the same variables, and sometimes different techniques were 
focused upon different variables. In the former case the one technique gave 
some indication of the validity of the other; in the latter case the adequacy 
of a technique could be gauged by its ability to produce measures that were 
rneaningfully related to all the others. Whereas a certain amount of repeti¬ 
tion was necessary to insure validation, the main aim was to fill out a broad 
framework and achieve a maximum of scope. 

The theoretical approach required in each case either that a new technique 
be designed from the ground up or that an existing one be modified to suit 
the particular purpose. At the start, there was a theoretical conception of 
what was to be measured and certain sources—to be described later—which 
could be drawn upon in devising the original questionnaire form and the 
preliminary interview schedule. Each technique then evolved as the study 
progressed. Since each was designed specifically for this study, they could 
be changed at will as understanding increased, and since an important pur¬ 
pose of the study was the development and testing of effective instruments 
for diagnosing potential fascism, there was no compulsion to repeat without 
modification a procedure just in order to accumulate comparable data. So 
closely interrelated were the techniques that what was learned from any 
one of them could be applied to the improvement of any other. Just as the 
clinical techniques provided a basis for enriching the several parts of the 
questionnaire, so did the accumulating quantitative results indicate what 
ought to be concentrated upon in the interview; and just as the analysis of 
scale data suggested the existence of underlying variables which might be 
approached by means of projective techniques, so did the responses on 
projective techniques suggest items for inclusion in the scales. 

The evolution of techniques was expressed both in expansion and in con¬ 
traction. Expansion was exemplified in the attempt to bring more and more 
aspects of antidemocratic ideology into the developing picture and in the 
attempt to explore enough aspects of the potentially antidemocratic per¬ 
sonality so that there was some grasp of the totality. Contraction took place 
continuously in the quantitative procedures as increasing theoretical clarity 
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permitted a boiling down so that the same crucial relationships could be 
demonstrated with briefer techniques. 


G PROCEDURES IN THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


1. THE GROUPS STUDIED 

a. The Beginning with College Students. There were enough prac¬ 
tical reasons alone to determine that the present study, which at the begin¬ 
ning had limited resources and limited objectives, should start with college 
students as research subjects: they were available for the asking, whether 
singly or in groups, they would cooperate willingly, and they could be 
reached for retesting without much difficulty. At the same time, other con¬ 
siderations favored the use of college students in a study of ideology. In the 
first place, the intellectual and educational level is high enough so that 
there needed to be relatively little restriction with respect to the number and 
nature of issues that might be raised—a very important matter in a study that 
emphasized breadth and inclusiveness. One could be fairly certain that col¬ 
lege students had opinions about most of the various topics to be considered. 
In the second place, there could be relative certainty that all the subjects 
understood the terms of the questions in the same way and that the same 
responses had uniform significance. In the third place, however large a 
population one might be able to sample he would probably find that most 
of his generalizations had in any case to be limited to various relatively 
homogeneous subclassifications of the total group studied; college students 
form one group that is relatively quite homogeneous with respect to factors 
that might be expected to influence ideology. And they represent an im¬ 
portant sector of the population, both through their family connections and 
through their prospective leadership in the community. 

It is obvious, however, that a study which used only college students as 
subjects would be seriously limited in its general significance. Of what 
larger population could a group of students at a state university be regarded 
as an adequate sample.^ Would findings on this sample hold for all the stu¬ 
dents at this university? For college students generally? For young people 
of the middle class? It depends upon what kind of generalization is to be 
made. Generalizations about the distribution of particular opinions or about 
the average amount of agreement with this or that statement-the kind of in¬ 
formation sought in poll studies-could hardly go beyond the students at 
the university where the survey was made. Results from an Eastern uni¬ 
versity or from a privately endowed institution might be quite different 

concern, however, was not so much with questions of dis- 
ibution as with questions of relationship. For example, there was less 
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interest in what per cent of the general population would agree that “labor 
unions have grown too powerful” and that “there are too many Jews in 
government agencies” than in whether or not there was a general relation¬ 
ship between these two opinions. For the study of how opinions, attitudes, 
and values are organized within the individual, college students had a great 
deal to offer, particularly in the early stages of the work where the emphasis 
was upon improving techniques and obtaining first approximations of gen¬ 
eral relationships. This work could proceed without hindrance so long as 
the factors to be studied were present, and varied sufficiently widely from 
one individual to another. In this regard, the limitations of the college 
sample were that the relatively high intellectual and educational level de¬ 
creased the number of extremely prejudiced individuals, and that some of 

the factors which were presumed to influence prejudice were rarely or 
never present. 

These considerations made it necessary to study various other groups of 
subjects. As it turned out, the strength of the various ideological trends was 
found to vary widely from one group to another, while the relationships 
found in the college group were very similar to those found elsewhere. 


b. The General Noncollege Population from Which Our Subjects 
Were Drawn. When it became possible through increased resources to 
expand the scope of the study, there began an attempt to obtain as subjects 
a wide variety of adult Americans. The aim was to examine people who pos¬ 
sessed in different degrees as many as possible of the sociological variables 
presumed to be relevant to the study—political, religious, occupational, in¬ 
come, and social group memberships. A list of all the groups (college and 
noncollege) from whom questionnaires were collected is given in Table 
1 ( 1 )- 

The group within which a subject was functioning at the time he filled 
out the questionnaire was, of course, not necessarily the most important or 
representative of the various groups to which he belonged. The questionnaire 
itself was relied upon to give information about the group memberships 
deemed most relevant to the study, and subjects could be categorized on 
this basis regardless of the group through which the questionnaires were 
collected. 


The emphasis throughout was upon obtaining different kinds of subjects, 
enough to insure wide variability of opinion and attitude and adequate 
coverage of the factors supposed to influence ideology. The subjects are 
in no sense a random sample of the noncollege population nor, since there 
was no attempt to make a sociological analysis of the community in which 
they lived, can they be regarded as a representative sample. The progress of 
the study was not in the direction of broadening the basis for generalization 


about larger populations, but rather toward^, 


intensive investigation 
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TABLE I (I) 

Groups From Whom Questionnaires Were Collected® 


No. of 
Cases 


Form ^8 (January to May, 1945) 

University of California Public Speaking Class Women. 

University of California Public Speaking Class Men . 

University of California Extension Psychology Class (adult women) . 
Professional W^omen (public school teachers, social workers, public 
health nurses) (San Francisco area). 


140 

52 

40 

63 


Total 

II. Form 60 (Summer, 1945) 

University of Oregon Student Women . 

University of Oregon and University of California Student W^omen. 

University of Oregon and University of California Student Men .... 

Oregon Service Club Men (Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary Clubs) (Total 
questionnaire) . 

Oregon Service Club Men (Form A only)". 


295 

47 

54 

57 

68 

60 


Total 

III. Forms 45 and 40 (November, 1945, to June, 1946) 

A. Form 45 

University of California Extension Testing Class (adult women) . 
Psychiatric Clinic Patients (men and women) (Langley Porter 

Clinic of the University of California) . 

San Quentin State Prison Inmates (men). 


286 


59 

12 1 
110 


Total 

B. Both Forms 4$ and 40 

Alameda School for Merchant Marine Officers (men) 

U.S. Employment Service Veterans (men).. ! !. ! 


243 

343 

106 



Form 40 

Working-Class Women: 

California Labor School . 

United Electrical Workers Union (C.I.O.') 
Office W^orkers . 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen (I.L.W.U.) 

members) . 

Federal Housing Project Workers.... 1 



T otal 


• • • • I ^ 

• •. . 8 
. - - . n 
new 

• • • • 10 

• ♦ •« 5 ^ 


449 


IS indicated in the table ’ composition ot the overall grou 
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Working-Class Men: 

United Electrical Workers Union fC I O 
California Labor School. \ [[[ . 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen (I.LAV U i/new 
members) . ‘ v 

United Seamen’s Service 


12 

>5 

26 

8 


Middle-Class Women: 

Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Olifornia Labor School (middlelclass’members) 
Suburban Church Croup. 

Unirarian Church Ciroup 

League of Women \^oters 

Upper Aliddle-Class Women’s Club .. 




M id die-Cl ass Me n: 

Parent-Teachers’ Association . 

Suburban Church Croup .. 

California Labor School (middle-class members). 


California Service Club Men: 

Kiwanis Club . 

Rotary Club . 

•r ♦ • • • • 


40 

23 




George ashington University Women Students. 

Los Angeles Men (classes at University of California and Univer- 
sir\ of Southern California, fraternity group, adult evening class, 

parents of students, radio writers group). 

Los Angeles Women (same groupings as above) . 



117 

130 


Total 779 

Total For?ns 4^ and 40 1,518 

Overall Total of All Forms 2,099 

of key groups, that is, groups having the characteristics that were most 

ciucial to the pioblem at hand. Some groups were chosen because their 

sociological status \\ as such that they could be expected to play a vital role 

m a struggle centering around social discrimination, e.g., veterans, service 

clubs, women’s clubs. Other groups were chosen for intensive study because 

they presented extreme manifestations of the personality variables deemed 

most crucial for the potentially antidemocratic individual, e.g., prison in¬ 
mates, psychiatric patients. 

Save for a few ke>' groups, the subjects were drawn almost exclusively 
from the middle socioeconomic class. It was discovered fairly early in the 
study that the investigation of lower classes would require different instru- 
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merits and different procedures from those developed through the use of 
college students and, hence, this was a task that had best be postponed. 

Groups in which there was a preponderance of minority group members 
were avoided, and when minority group members happened to belong to an 
organization which cooperated in the study, their questionnaires were ex¬ 
cluded from the calculations. It was not that the ideological trends in mi¬ 
nority groups were considered unimportant; it was rather that their 
investigation involved special problems which lay outside the scope of the 
present study. 

The great majority of the subjects of the study lived within the San 
Francisco Bay area. Concerning this community it may be said that the 
population increased rapidly during the decade preceding the outbreak of 
World War II, so that a large proportion were newcomers from all parts 
of the nation. During the war, when the area took on the aspect of a boom 
town, the influx was greatly intensified and, hence, it is probable that a 
large number of the present subjects were people who had recently come from 
other states. 

Two large groups were obtained in the Los Angeles area, several smaller 
groups in Oregon, and one group in Washington, D. C. 

Unless a person had at least a grammar school education, it was very dif¬ 
ficult, if not impossible, for him to fill out the questionnaire properly—to 
understand the issues set forth in the scales and the instructions for marking 
the forms. The average educational level of the subjects in the study is about 
the twelfth grade, there being roughly as many college graduates as there 
were subjects who had not completed high school. It is important to note 
that the present samples are heavily weighted with younger people, the 
bulk of them falling between the ages of twenty and thirty-five. 

It will be apparent that the subjects of the study taken all together would 
provide a rather inadequate basis for generalizing about the total population 
of this country. The findings of the study may be expected to hold fairly 
well for non-Jewish, white, native-born, middle-class Americans. Where 
the same relationships appeared repeatedly as different groups—e.g., college 
students, women’s clubs, prison inmates—came under scrutiny, generaliza¬ 
tions may be made with the most certainty. When sections of the popula¬ 
tion not sampled in the present study are made the subjects of research, it 
is to be expected that most of the relationships reported in the following 
chapters will still hold—and that additional ones will be found. 
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In approaching a group from whom questionnaires were to be collected 
the first step was to secure the cooperation of the group leadership Thi' 
was never difficult when the leader was liberal in his outlook, e.g., the in¬ 
structor of a class in public speaking, the psychologist at a Maritime School 
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the project of filling out the^ presented 

press Z anZ^/Z/'Z be ex- 

t.inW “ si r u ’■ =*"«ther until hope of ob- 

pcopk of thirtvoelh" ®™“P ■" question had to be abandoned. Among 

sle pmg dogs he, that the best approach to the “race problem” was not to 
to presenlthe'lhol ™ecessful approach to conservative leaders was 

Gaul nol ’ h P^iect as a survey of general public opinion, “like a 

versirv ^ I ® carried forward by a group of scientists at the Uni- 

t>, and to count upon the variety and relative mildness of the scale 
Items to pre\^ent undue alarm. 

In collectiiig questionnaires from classes of students, whether in regular 
sessions of the University, in summer school, or in university extension, it 
«as usual for the instructor of the class to handle the whole proceeding 
iimself. In other instances it was usually necessary to combine the adminis- 
tiation of the questionnaire with a talk to the group bv a member of the 
btudy staff He gave the instructions for filling out the questionnaires, aided 
m their collection, and then gave a talk on “Gauging Public Opinion,” com¬ 
ing onl>- as close to the real issues of the study as he judged possible without 
arousing the resistances of his audience. 

Whether the group was judged to be liberal or not, the questionnaire was 
a w ays presented to it as a public opinion inventory-not as a study of 
prejudice. The instructions given to the groups follow: 

SuR\i:,’\ OF Cteneral Public Opinion: Instructions 

are trying to find out what the general public feels and thinks about a number 
or important social questions. 

We are sure you v ill find the enclosed survey interesting. You will find in it 
many questions and social issues which you have thought about, read about in 
newspapers and magazines, and heard about on the radio. 

This is jwt an intelligence test nor an information test. There are no “right” or 
wrfing” answers. The best answer is yottr persotm! opinion. You can be sure that 
whatever your opinion may be on a certain issue, there will be manv people who 

agree, many who disagree. And this is what wx want to find out: how is public 
opinion really divided on each of these socially important topics? ^ 

It must be emphasized that the sponsors of this survey do not necessarily agree or 
disagree with the statements in it. We have tried to cover a great man^ points of 
v/eze. c agree with some of the statements, and disagree with others Similarly 
you will probably find yourself agreeing strongly with some statements, disagree¬ 
ing just as strongly witli others, and being perhaps more neutral about still others 

We realize that people are yery busy nowadays, and we don’t want to take too 
much of your time. All that we ask is that you: 
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(a) Read each statement carefully and mark it according to your first reac¬ 
tion. It isn’t necessary to take a lot of time for any one question. 

(b) Answer every question. 

(c) Give your personal point of view. Don’t talk the questions over with any¬ 
one until you have finished. 

(d) Be as sincere, accurate, and complete as possible in the limited time and 
space. 

This survey works just like a Gallup Poll or an election. As in any other secret 
ballot, the “voters” who fill it out do not have to give their names. 

The cooperation of the groups, once they were presented with the ques¬ 
tionnaire, was excellent, at least 90 per cent of those present usually handing 
in completed questionnaires. Some members of each group were, of course, 
absent on the day the questionnaire was administered, but since there was 
never any advance notice about this part of the program, there is no reason 
to believe that the responses of these absentees would have been generally 
different from those of the rest of the group. Subjects who were present bu!: 
failed to hand in completed questionnaires fall almost entirely into two 
classes: those who made no attempt to cooperate and those who handed in 
incomplete questionnaires. It is to be suspected that the former were more 
antidemocratic than the average of their group, while the slowness or care¬ 
lessness of the latter is probably of no significance for ideology. 

There was one attempt to collect questionnaires by mail. Over 200 ques¬ 
tionnaires with complete instructions were mailed to teachers and nurses, 
together with a letter soliciting their cooperation and covering letters from 
their superintendents. The return was a disappointing 20 per cent, and this 

sample was strongly biased in the direction of low scores on the scales for 
measuring antidemocratic trends. 


With 
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^ ‘ --giuup \v no were inter- 

viewed and given the Thematic Apperception Test were chosen from amon^ 
he 25 per cent obtaining the highest and the 25 per cent obtaining the loxx-- 
es scores (high and low quartiles) on the Ethnocentrism scale. This scale it 
seemed, would give the best initial measure of antidemocratic tendencies. ’ 

subjects were to be selected \\ as one hich held 
regular meetings, as was usually the case, the procedure was to collect the 

questionnaires at one meeting, to obtain the scale scores and decide upon 

^Quest for T ^ ^ ^ ^ impossible, 

quesrionn7r/^^^^ interviewees was made at the time of administering tlie 

Aey might be interviewed being asked to indicate' how 

PurnoTe of the 1 ' 7 'he basis of selection and the 

g ade to carry on a more detaUed discussion of opinions and ideas 
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tered on their questionnairec Ti,- which they had en¬ 
cases where subjects were ash H ^ "ot be done, however, in those 

been one reast wh^he r™ if 'ave 

were nfher ™ e ^ response m these instances was poor. But there 

and it is to h “ “ subjects of these groups were difficult to interview 

f f angf irlff d ^ underrS 

ments had been made appoint- 

Subjects were paid $3.00 for the two to three hours they spent in the 

ftf:- Cr if "as°‘'“"V'’" of The fewest tr 

aluable time. The arrangement did indeed have this effect, but what 
was more important, it was a considerable aid to securing suitable subjects 

perated anyway, being somewhat attracted to psychology and willine to 

fhat rf "’“"E of the high scorers made it plain 

that the money was the determining consideration. ^ 

oflivf‘'If subjects for clinical study the aim was to examine a variety 
ml-- ® f fscorers. Considerable variety was assured by the device of 

takiner a few from mnet- i-Kia ^_ , -- / ucvi^c ui 


LI ^ 6" Within a given errouD 

t was possible to achieve further variety with respect to group meLer 

hips and scores on the other scales. There was no attempl hlvever to 
ange that the percentage of the interviewed subjects having each of 
various youp memberships was the same as that which held for the group 
from which they were drawn. The question of how well the high and low 
scorers who were interviewed represent all those who scored high or low 
on the lithnocentrism scale is taken up in Chapter IX. 

subjects-the 50 per cent whose scores fall between 
e high and the low quartiles-were interviewed. It was believed that for 
the understanding of antidemocratic trends the most important first step was 
to determine the factors which most clearly distinguished one extreme from 
the other. In order properly to compare two groups it is necessary to have 
a minimum of thirty to forty subjects in each group, and since men and 
women, as it turned out, presented somewhat different problems and had to 
be treated separately, the study of high- vs. low-scoring men and the studv 
of high- vs. low-scoring women involved four statistical groupings totaling 
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150* To conduct more interviews than this was for practical reasons impos¬ 
sible. Xhe intensive study of representative middle scorers should form a 
central part of any future research along the lines of the present study. Since 
they are more numerous than either extreme, it is especially important to 
know their democratic or antidemocratic potentialities. The impression 
gained from a few interviews with middle scorers, and from the examina¬ 
tion of many of their questionnaires, is that they are not indifferent or 
ignorant with respect to the issues of the scales, or lacking in the kinds of 
motivation or personality traits found in the extremes. In short, they are in 

no sense categorically different; they are, as it were, made of the same stuff 
but in different combinations. 




PART I 

The Measurement of Ideological Trends 





CHAPTER II 


THE CONTRASTING IDEOLOGIES OF TWO 
COLLEGE MEN: A PRELIMINARY VIEW 

R. Nevitt Sanford 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Although the present research is concerned primarily with the organiza¬ 
tion of ideological trends within the individual, the reader will soon note 
that the bulk of this volume is concerned not with individuals as such but 
with variables and their general relationships. This is unavoidable, for al¬ 
though each variable is but an abstraction when lifted out of the total con¬ 
text in which it operates, the study of individuals can proceed only by analysis 
into components, and the relations of these components can be regarded as 
significant only if they can be, to some extent at least, generalized. Never¬ 
theless, every effort will be made to keep the individual constantly in mind 
as the analysis of components proceeds. 

The verbatim interview protocols of two extreme scorers—one high 
(prejudiced) and one low (against prejudice)—on the Ethnocentrism scale 
will, in the present chapter, picture these subjects as they might appear to the 
casual observer during, let us say, an evening’s discussion, among friends, 
of current social issues. Only the interview discussions of minorities, politics, 
religion, vocation, and income are given, the more personal clinical-genetic 
material being left for later sections. That the distinction between “ideo¬ 
logical” and “personal” is artificial—though often useful—is indicated by the 
fact that in the subject’s spontaneous discussion of ideology some references 
to personal matters such as family and childhood repeatedly crop up. The 
aim IS to set forth in a preliminary way that which is to be studied, to give 
a general impression of the totality which is to be analyzed and, in so far as 
possible, generalized. As the various components are taken up in turn in the 
following chapters, each is related to what has gone before, until a point is 
reached where each can be related to the whole. The value of the analysis can 
be measured in terms of how much the formulations arrived at in the end 

contribute to an understanding of the individuals whose protocols are pre¬ 
sented here. ^ 
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the Ethnocentnsm scale. There are other types of extremes than these but 
a he least they belong to the types found most commonly among the ’high 

exam7 of sP^ce makes it impossible to consider in this chapter 

amples of women with extreme scores; studies of individual women are 
however, presented in later sections. 

Much of the interview material given below may, at first glance, impress 
the reader as rather unimportant, and quite unrelated to prejudice. The 
analysis to follow, however, will show that nearly everything these sub¬ 
jects say makes some contribution to the general picture and has meaning 
when viewed m relation to it. ^ 


B. MACK: A MAN HIGH ON ETHNOCENTRISM 

This subject is a twenty-four year old college freshman who intends to 

study law and hopes eventually to become a corporation lawyer or a criminal 
lawyer^: 

His grades are B- on the average. After graduating from high school and 
attending business school for a year, he worked in the Civil Service in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. His brief sojourn in the Army was terminated by a medical 

discharge—because of a stomach condition-when he was attending Officer 
Candidate School. 

He is a A^Iethodist, as was his mother, but he does not attend services 
and he thinks religion is not important to him. His political party affiliation 

1 Most of the material of this brief introduction to the subject was contained in his 

questionnaire, though a few pertinent facts are from his interview. In later sections all of 

his responses on the questionnaire will be considered in relation to the clinical material, 

but here the airn is merely to identify him, as it were, before proceeding with the discus¬ 
sion of his ideology. 
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is, like his father’s, Democratic. He “agrees” with the political trends ex¬ 
pressed by the Anti-New Deal Democrats and “disagrees” with the New 
Deal Democrats; he “disagrees” with the traditional Republicans but “agrees” 
with the Willkie-type Republicans. 

The subject is of “Irish” extraction and was born in San Francisco. Both 
of his parents were bom in the United States. He states in his questionnaire 
that his father is a retired lumberman who owns his own home and has a 
retired income of $i,ooo. It is learned in the interview that the father was a 
worker in the woods and in the mills and it is to be inferred that his income 
derives mainly from a pension. The mother died when the subject was six. 
He has a sister four years his senior. 

The protocol of his interview follows 


Vocation: This student has decided to make law his vocation. He says he has 
been out of school three years and is now a freshman at the University. However, 
he went for two years to business school and in addition has attended night school; 
but he has to start at the beginning here. He had a Civil Service job in Washington, 
being for a time principal clerk in one of the sections of the War Department. 
(What made you decide to be a lawyer? ) “I decided when I was in Washington. 
Of course, I was half decided when I was at business school, where business law 
was emphasized. W^hen I was in high school, my financial means were such that 
I figured I had better get a general business education and then go to work. (In 
what ways does law appeal to you? ) Well, it seems to me to unlock an awful lot 
of doors. In any profession, you go so far and then you bump up against it. It is the 
fundamental basis of our government. It is really the foundation of our enterprise. 
Sometime I have hopes of making it available to people without funds, so that they 
can have equal sittings in the court. I want to go in for a general practice at the 
start and then maybe corporate law and then maybe criminal law. Law will be 
more important in the future than ever before. There is a trend toward more 


stringent laws, more regimentation. This will be true whether the form of govern¬ 
ment alters or not. Economists have determined that for the good of evervbodv 
there has to be central control. (What does your father think of the law? ) My 
father is quite interested in it. Of course, he wanted business for me. He has busi¬ 
ness ability but he is a very retiring fellow. He wouldn’t meet people. He owned 
some lumber land, but mostly he preferred working for other people. He is verv 
unassuming; he worked in the woods and in the mills. His $i,ooo income now 'is 
from investments, stocks and bonds. He hasn’t worked for thirty years. At the 
time he worked, the wage was around $75 a month. He had stomach trouble. Yes, 
he owns his own home in a little town. We have our own cistern and an electric 

pump that I helped install. He built the old house himself and he has all the modern 
conveniences. He can get by all right on $1,000 a year.” 

Income: (You want to earn $5,000 per year?) “Well, $5,000 sounds like a lot of 
money right now. It depends on where you live and how. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances you could live comfortably on it. The opportunities for a lawyer in a small 
town are limited, but I do like the small town. Especially those that' are adjacent 

2 The interviewer wrote as rapidly as he could, in a “shorthand” of his own throuchoui 
the interview and then immediately used a dictaphone to record all that he had wHtten 
Thr«. was possible to approach a verbatim recording of xvhat the subject had said' 

Quotation marks within this material indicate a verbatim record of the subject's statements 
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attitude 


nf rho hunting, fishing, and camping. But I like the conveniences 

travel to Alaska. My father’s brother died there in the xi, “ 

possibilities there in the future. If a person studies it carefully and locate' propwlv 

d fficulties can be overcome if big capitalists get interested. Thefe is®'huee oool 
t il up there, you know, and that ought to be developed,” ® ^ 

1 r'’i Uewey. In previous times I would have voted for FDR 

a concentration ejf power in the bureaus. Peopl? who worl^ thereTave dT^n" 

unde >„u, so they evant people to come in. They think of themselves’^X I’m 
adn, “''derstand it. I would simplify things by a competent 

L%en after the 0\\ I took it over, the War Department still helped prepare the 
commumtiues; but the OWI anted credit. All that duplication at a tremendous 
ourla>- of money for no purpose. And all the time our department was crying for 
personnel. I worked many hours overtime for no pay because I was in the Civil 

wTrir’ V' r ^ September, 1940, to September, 1942. I was there when 

m \\ ashington. I liked living in W^ashington very much. I like being cLse to the 
center of things. \ ou can learn a lot about how the government functions. There 
are daily events at your fingertips that by the time it gets here have changed some¬ 
how. It was fun knowing about the background, knowing about the secret com- 
mirtecs. Aly salary was $:,ooo a year. Living conditions, of course, were terrible 
(\\ hat did you hkc about Dewey especially?) I liked Dewey’s background, his 
frankness, honesty, his clear-cut way of presenting his case. 1 think that at heart he 
IS a very honest man, interested in maintaining the old government traditions. 
(How do you see things shaping up for the future?) If we maintain our present 
s\ stem of government, and I think we will for a time, some things will have to be 
altcicd. The s\ stem in \\ ashington has outgrown the limits of one man to control. 
We have got to eliminate confusion. The man who runs it must pick his lieutenants 
carefully. The way it is now, there is no clear authority. You have to consult a 
half a dozen agencies to get anywhere. This will recede very little after the war. 

. ill have to appoint a strong Cabinet to run things for 

him. T here is no doubt that the system is becoming more centralized. I doubt that 
President Roosevelt will be reelected. It depends on the way the war goes. From 
his speeches, one seems to see that he feels he is neces.sarv to'the United’ States. He 
has control of the Party and will run as long as he is phvsically able. The popular 
vote in the last election was very close. It was skilful pcilitics that enabled the old 
guard to win. Considering his obstacles, Dewey did very well. In ordinarv times, 
he would hate had a landslide. People who had sons in the war effort felt that 
taking the President out might prolong the w'ar. That w'as w'rong. The Army and 
the Navy were prepared for the war ten years in advance. General Marshall would 
have liad a lot to say, whoever was elected. I have sat beside him and heard him 
talk. Nobod), could alter his position. A change of presidents might have altered 
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our relations to England, but not to Russia. Recently there has been a lot of oppo¬ 
sition to Churchill. He has been OK in war, but how he will be in peace is a ques¬ 
tion. There is, of course, close feeling between Roosevelt and Churchill. But 
Roosevelt would come out second-best in a contest with Winnie. Of course, a lot 
of Roosevelt’s ideas came from Hoover. (Would there be a difference in our rela¬ 
tions with Russia? ) No, there would be no difference in our relations with Russia. 
I think Joe Stalin would play pretty fair with us. And Dewey is honest to the 
death. He has a good background, though not of the wealthy class, and he would 
think of the average people. His honesty and straightforwardness appeal to me 
greatly. But a man has to use some underhandedness to get across the highest 
ideals.” 

Religion: “On my father’s side, my folks were Catholic. My father and his 
brothers and sisters were Catholic. Father was never deeply religious, but he was 
a good man. He drank but little, and he never smoked. He was very honest and 
strict in his dealings. He followed the church rules without going to church. It 
stems back to his not wanting to meet people. He was very retiring, and I can’t 
understand it. The other members of his family were not that way. His sisters 
are very average. My mother was a Methodist and quite strict up until her death. 
I was sick much of the time. She brought us up very strictly under this guidance. 
Her aunt took us in hand when Mother died and saw that we attended Sunday 
School with her children. That was up until I was twelve or thirteen. Then I got 
out of the habit. I like church OK, though I disagree with some of its doctrines. 1 
like the music and singing in church. I was so busy since high school that I stopped 
going. I have gone in for social things in spite of a great dread of them. But I looked 
at my father and saw that I had to do differently. Yes, the teachings of Sunday 
School did mean something. But the arbitrary beliefs were too much. I grew up 
quickly. My father has allowed me to do as I pleased, although he forced some de¬ 
cisions upon me. About smoking, he said I must do it in front of him, if I must. He 
also provided wines and liquors in the ice chest. I soon tired of smoking and never 
took much to drinking. 1 have a stubborn nature, and if he had tried to stop me, I 
probably would have taken it up. (Under what conditions might you turn to re¬ 
ligion? ) Yes, under some conditions 1 might. I have had a lot of sickness, stomach 
trouble ever since 1 was twelve. I was in the hospital once for three months. During 
those periods, I like to turn to the Bible. I like the history and sayings of Christ, 
principally. 1 like to consider them and analyze them and figure out how they affect 
me. I’m not so interested in the apostles’ sayings—that’s not first-hand, so I don’t 
accept it entirely. I have to be assured of it factually. I have always tried to live 
according to His Ten Commandments. I like to receive just treatment and to give 
it to others. (What about your conception of God? ) Well, I have none especially. 
The closest conception I got was when I was in the service, that is, God as strictly 
man, greater than any on this earth, one that would treat us as a father would his 
son. 1 don’t think God is terrible in His justice. If one lives justly, his laxness will 
be overlooked. The thing is to make things happier and juster on the earth ” 
Minorities: “My mother comes from an Irish-English-German background. 1 
think of myself as Irish-perhaps because my father is definitely so, and proud of 
It He likes the thought of St. Patrick’s Day. I have a quick temper like the Irish 
If there is a lot of Irish in people, they are very enjoyable. They are easy spenders 
even though they never have much. They have the ability to' make other people 

1 ^ ^ is too much 

of the lackadaisical and laziness in some classes of Irish. (Which groups would vou 

contrast with the Irish? ) The Irish are most different from the Germans or Dutch 
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Scandinavians-perhaps Polish or White Russians, where you find a 
more stolid person in thought and action. The types that 1 have encountered have 

a so id build and are not very excitable. (Question about Irish assimilating.) I like 
to think of an Irish strain; it is enjoyable. Yet in some people the Irish feems to 
predominate. It depends on the individual. I don’t have any desire to be Irish but 
1 like people who are. I never met an Irishman I didn’t like. My brother-in-law is 
tery definitely Irish. (What about groups of people you dislike?) Prineipally 
those I don t understand very well. Austrians, the Japanese I never cared^for 
i*ilipinos-I don t knovv-I’d just as soon leave them as have them. Up home there 
were Austrians and Poles, though 1 find the Polish people interesting. I have a 
little dislike for Jewish people. I don’t think they are as courteous or as interested 
in hunianity as they ought to be. And I resent that, though I have had few dealings 
with them. They accent the clannish and the material. It may be my imagination 
but It seems to ine you can see their eyes light up when you hand them a coin! 

1 avoid the Jewish clothiers because they have second-rate stuff. I have to be care¬ 
ful about how I dress. I mean, I buy things so seldom 1 have to be careful I get 
pod things. (Can you tell that a person is a Jew?) Sometimes; usually only after 
get their ideas. Like one of the girls in Public Speaking. She had all the charac¬ 
teristics, but she left a favorable impression on me, even though her ideas I dis¬ 
agree with. (You mean there are certain ideas which characterize the Jews?) Yes, 
to stick together, no matter what; to always be in a group; to have Jewish sororities 
and Jewish organizations. If a Jew fails in his business, he’s helped to get started 
again. Their attention is directed very greatly toward wealth. Girls at the Jewish 
sorority house all have fur coats, expensive but no taste. Almost a superiority idea. 

I resent any show of superiority in people, and I try to keep it down myself. I like 
to talk with working people. (Do you think the dislike of Jews is increasing?) No, 

I think this war has made people closer together in this country. I’ve come across 
Jewish soldiers and sailors; they would be liked and accepted if they would be 
w'illing to mix, but they w'ouM rather be alone, though I would have accepted 
them the same as anybody. I think they have interesting ideas, but they have to 
have something in return. (Do you think the Jew's have done their part in the war 
effort?) Perhaps they have, but they are businessmen, and they have been fully 
repaid. (Do you think the Jews are a political force in this country?) Yes, in New 
York there is an organization for Jewish immigration and comfort of Jews. They 
are very well organized. This should not be allowed. (What do you think is the 
danger?) I don’t believe it is a danger except in a concentration of wealth in a 
certain class. I hate to see people in this country take on the burdens of people who 
have been misfits in other countries. We have enough problems at home without 
helping the oppressed of other countries. The Jews won’t intermingle. So they are 
not a great contribution to our country—though Jewish scientists and doctors have 
contributed a great deal. I checked on the immigration. Three-quarters of those 
leaving Europe arrive here. They are very thorough in it. They are businessmen 
and they will bring pressure to bear on Congress. We ought to prevent further 
immigration and concentrate on trying to get them to mingle and become a part 
of our people. (Do you think they would mingle more if they felt there was no 
prejudice against them?) If they would mingle more, there would be more will¬ 
ingness to break down the barriers on the part of other people. Of course, they 
have always been downtrodden, but that’s no reason for resentment. (I notice you 
stated you wouldn’t marry a Jew.) I certainly wouldn’t. I would date that girl in 
Public Speaking, but she doesn’t emphasize her Jewishness. She was accepted by 
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the whole class. I would marry her if she had thrown off her Jewishness, but I 
wouldn’t be able to associate with her class.” 


C. LARRY: A MAN LOW ON ETHNOCENTRISM 

This subject is a twenty-eight year old college sophomore, a student of 
Business Administration, with a B— average. Like Mack, his choice of a career 
was made after he had been out of school for a number of years—working part 
of the time and spending part of the time in a tuberculosis sanitarium. 

He is of “American” extraction and was bom in Chicago. Both parents 
were born in the United States. His father is a cafe and bar owner (a small 
businessman, working in his own business), whose income is now $12,000 
as compared with a prewar $3,000. The father owns his own home and 
some other real estate. 

The subject, like his parents, is a Methodist, though he attends church 
seldom. He is a Republican—again like his parents. He “agrees” with the 
Willkie-type Republicans and “disagrees” with the traditional Republicans; 
he “disagrees” with the New Deal Democrats, while “agreeing” with the 
Anti-New Deal Democrats. This pattern of response, on the questionnaire, 
is the same as that of Mack, the high-scoring man. It will be especially inter¬ 
esting therefore to note the contrast in the political ideologies of these two 
men as given in the interview. It will show how great, sometimes, is the 
discrepancy between the political party or the “official” ideology of a 
subject and his actual political tendencies. 

Vocation: “I have definite plans; I want to go into real estate and finance. I 
want to own my own business as an executive. I want to combine real estate and 
finance, that is lending money, and if successful, I would go into a brokerage 
business, buying and selling stocks and bonds. (Money?) Several of my relatives 
and my father have money, and will support me. I worked for them, as assistant 
manager for my father who is in a cafe and bar business, and he is also in real 
estate. Then I worked for CPA accounting firms, for several, and I have taken 
courses where I could pick things up, in accounting and business. I had one year of 
junior college, but I didn’t take my work seriously. I got fairly good grades, but 
not as good as I should have gotten. I got a disease; I was in the hospital for four 
years. (It took several questions to learn that the subject had tuberculosis and was 
in a sanitarium.) But I never lost hope. I always planned to return to college. I took 
correspondence courses during my last two years in the hospital. (Larry alwavs 
calls It a hospital, never a sanitarium.) In accounting, business management etc 

improve my mind. 1 almost memorized Dale Carnegie’s Ho'iv to 
Win Friends . , . because I thought it would help me in business contacts I planned 
my whole life, even where Fd settle down, in Los Angeles. That was all I had to 
do, lymg there m bed, was plan my whole future, what I would do, and how I 
would do It. (What do you like about your planned business? ) My grandmother 
had a rather successful restaurant; she was a very efficient businesswoman, and 
1 admired her. My whole environment was about business; it glorified it and I 
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learned the same attitude. Being in business for yourself gives independence, more 
money, vacations whenever you want, the freedom you don’t get in a 365-days-a- 
year job. I never cared for sciences like chemistry, zoology, dentistry, and stuff 
like that. (Medicine?) That would be all right if I thought I could go to the top; 
but the average one is holed up in a top-floor office, not making more than $200 a 
month very often. That’s nothing compared to a businessman who hasn’t had any 
education or worked to prepare himself as a doctor has. It’s not only the money, 
but also the general way of living. (However, the money seems to be clearly and’ 
focally important.) I returned to school for three reasons: (i) knowledge—to be 
able to philosophize and understand things; (2) security—to get an adequate liv¬ 
ing; (3) social prestige.” (This is a good example of Larry’s tendency to make 
everything organized and explicit. He knows just what he wants to do and why 
he wants to do it, and has even tried to make psychological explanations for this 
tendency. He enumerated i, 2, 3 on his fingertips.) 

Incoine: “I’d like to earn at least $25,000 a year and have a personal capital of 
$100,000, that is to say, my own money apart from the business, so I could travel, 
do whatever I want, whatever I see other people do, go to Europe, attend the 
Kentucky Derby, or whatever. I would travel first class, go by air, see South 
America, go nearly any place. I’ve traveled only a little so far. Or, go to a con¬ 
vention in the East if I want to. Not a millionaire, just enough to do these things 
with full security for the future. (How optimistic or pessimistic are you?) I’m 
very optimistic. I don’t know exactly how much, but I’ll be at least fairly success¬ 
ful, probably as I said before. I’ve already had a little success. Last year in Chicago 
I had an opportunity to go into business with some men in the cabaret and bowling- 
alley business, along that line. But they didn’t offer enough money, and I didn’t 
like the bowling business anyway. Besides, I wanted to come back to school, lay a 
basis for my final plans, and having my own business. (What if you fail?) I 
wouldn’t commit suicide or get terribly depressed. That sickness (he never calls it 
by name) taught me to philosophize, to take things as they come with a smile, to 
start again fresh after every difficulty. (What about your family?) During the 
depression my father had a good job, as always; not wealthy, but better than average, 
about $3,000 a year, I guess; but we had a large family, six children; I’m in the 
middle. Then he went into business and did very well; he now has a gold-mine 
bar. He makes more in a year than he ever expected to make in a lifetime. He has 
also bought some property on the side and is making a lot at that. He is like his 
mother, my grandmother. She and he just love their business. He doesn’t want 
vacations, or social prestige, or wealth as such. He just wants to be an efficient, 
successful businessman, and all his pleasure comes from that. I guess it’s wanting to 
have satisfied customers, having them come in for years and be satisfied and to 
have well-coordinated employees. (What kind of a boss is he?) He is kind but 
firm. He bought homes for two employees; he lets them pay it off to him gradu- 
all\y He gives them a Christmas bonus, stuff like that, but he also demands effi¬ 
ciency and output. He is an ideal employer. In fact, I don’t think I’d be as good 
to my employees as he is, like risking money on their homes and not knowing 

whether they might run out on me or not.” 

Politics: “My father and mother are Republicans. They never voted for 
Ro(Jsevclt. I have voted in two elections, and I voted Republican. But our rela¬ 
tives arc Democrats and our friends too. The whole family has been Republican 
for years and 1 guess that’s why I am, and that’s why my father is too. Also because 
businessmen generally don’t like the taxes, restrictions, and bureaus, the red tape. 
Roosevelt is too much of a politician; he hasn’t enough principles. Like the way 
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he threw over Wallace in the last election. I prefer Jones to Wallace as Secretary 
of Commerce, because Jones is a better businessman and would be more efficient; 
in general I like Wallace and Willkie, though I don’t like W^allace’s farm program. 
(Who is the best Republican? ) Willkie. I voted for Dewey mostly as a protest 
against Roosevelt. But Dewey is too young and not experienced enough. (Dewey 
vs. Wallace? ) Wallace is the better man, and I usually vote for the better man, 
but I guess I put politics ahead of the man this time, to get the Republicans back. 
I think it’s time for a change of party.” 

Minorities: (What do you think about the minority problem in this country? ) 
“I can say that I haven’t any prejudices; I try not to. (Negroes? ) They should be 
given social equality, any job they are qualified for; should be able to live in any 
neighborhood, and so on. When I was young, I may have had prejudices, but since 
the war I’ve been reading about the whole world, and our minority problems seem 
so petty compared with the way other countries have worked things out. (Ex¬ 
ample?) Like Russia; I don’t like their share-the-wealth economics, but I think 
they are unified and fighting so wonderfully because everyone is equal. (He then 
gives a discourse on France, England, the Dutch, etc., and shows good knowledge 
of imperialism, exploitation of colonies, and so on, in the minorities aspect. He is 
less clear about the economics.) I believe in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness for all. We aren’t unified and we don’t know what we’re fighting for, and the 
discrimination is at the root of it. Racial and economic questions are at the root 
of war. I don’t believe in the suppression of anyone. I think the Japs are taken off 
the coast for undemocratic reasons. It’s just that a lot of people wanted their farms 
and businesses. There was no real democratic reason for it. The segregation of one 
nationality just leads to more segregation, and it gets worse. The discrimination 
toward Negroes is because they aren’t understood and because they are physically 
different. Towards Jews it’s because of their business ability—the fear that they’ll 
take over business control of the country. There should be education in Negro 
history, for instance, the part Negroes have played in the development of the 
country; and education in the history of other minorities, too. How the Jews came 
to be persecuted, and why some of them are successful.” 

Religion: “I’m Methodist, and my family is Methodist, except for one brother 
who is going to be a Catholic priest. He’s fifteen. He just likes it—he got into it by 
himself. \Vell, my mother was Catholic as a girl, but she became a Methodist when 
she married, and she didn’t try to make any of us Catholics. (Value of religion?) 
It teaches the morals of right and wrong; that’s the main value. But I question lots 
of religious teachings, after studying science and philosophy—like Darwin’s evolu¬ 
tion theory and the fact that man’s history goes back to before the Bible. I go to 
church, I try to believe in religion, but I sometimes question much of it. I enjoy 
church, a good sermon on morals and good living, and how to progress. That’s 
what’s most important about religion (Parents?) They were church attenders 
fairly religious; they sent us to Sunday School; they still say blessing before each 
meal. But they don’t discuss religion or think much about it outside of church.” 


D. ANALYSIS OF THE TWO CASES 

Before we turn to the analysis of these two interviews, a few words con¬ 
cerning their significance for our major research problem mav be injected 
It will probably be granted that each of these protocols gives a total im- 
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predion. Though each contains some contradictions, each appears to be 
e a ive y organized and relatively self-consistent psychologically. What is 
he importance for prejudice or potential fascism of such LraU patter J 
t may be argued that overt behavior in specific situations forms the crux 
of social discrimination, and that the most pressing need is for information 
concerning how many people today will, under given conditions, engage 
in this or that discriminatory practice. This kind of information is important 
but It IS not the particular concern of the present research. The major con¬ 
cern here is with the potential for fascism in this country. Since we do not 
ave fascism, and since overt antidemocratic actions are officially frowned 
upon, surveys of what people actually do at the present time are likely to 
underestimate the danger. The question asked here is what is the degree of 
readiness to behave antidemocratically should social conditions change in 
mch a way as to remove or reduce the restraint upon this kind of behavior? 

1 his readiness, according to the present theory, is integral with the total 
mental organization here being considered. 

Though each ideological pattern may be regarded as a whole, it is a com¬ 
plex whole, one that embraces numerous features with respect to which 
individuals may differ significantly. It is not enough to say that the one man 
IS ‘prejudiced” and the other “unprejudiced,” and on this basis to make 
value judgments and to plan for action. What are the distinguishing fea¬ 
tures? How is their presence within the individual to be accounted for? 

What is their role within his over-all adjustment? How do they interact with 
other features to form an organized totality? 

In order to arrive at answers to these questions, the first task, it appears, 
is one of description. It is necessary to inquire, first, what are the trends 
or themes which run through an individual’s discussion of each ideological 
area and through his discussion of ideology in general and, second, in what 
respect are these contents (variables) similar to and how do they differ from 
those found in another subject. 

The following examination of the interview protocols just presented is 

designed to illustrate the kinds of descriptive concepts used in the present 

study, and to show the manner of their derivation. The analysis was guided 

by a theoretical approach, and it is to be recognized that another approach 

might draw attention to other aspects of the cases; there seems little reason 

to doubt, however, that the features here distinguished are among the most 
important ones. 

As the descriptive concepts are brought forward, it will be possible to 
raise concrete questions for research. These questions concern (a) the de¬ 
terminants of consistent trends within the individual and of differences from 
one individual to another, and (b) the geueyality in larger populations of 

the variables and the explanatory relationships formulated on the basis of a 
few case studies. 

The order of topics in the interview protocols was determined by consid- 
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erations of interviewing technique: one should start with what the subject 
finds it easiest to talk about and leave the more affect-laden questions, such 
as those concerning minorities, until the end. It is convenient here, however, 
to take up the topics in an order which is more in keeping with the develop¬ 
ment of the study and the general plan of the present volume: anti-Semitism, 
then ethnocentrism, and then ideology in general. 

1. IDEOLOGY CONCERNING THE JEWS 

Mack’s accusations against the Jews may be grouped under three main 
headings: (a) violations of conventional values, (b) ingroup characteristics 
(clannish and power-seeking), and (c) burdens and misfits. The Jews are 
said to violate conventional values in that they are “not courteous or inter¬ 
ested in humanity” but, instead, are materialistic and money-minded. As 
businessmen they have “second-class stuff” and are given to cheating; in 
social contacts the accent is on what is expensive but lacking in taste. 

The Jews as a whole are conceived of as constituting a closely knit group, 
the members of which are blindly loyal and stick together for mutual com¬ 
fort and help. They have their own organizations because they are unwill¬ 
ing to mix with Gentiles. By sticking together they accumulate wealth and 
power which will be used to benefit no one but themselves. 

But if there is Jewish power there is also Jewish weakness, for among 
them are burdens and misfits, and as a group, they have always been down¬ 
trodden. Why this should be true, in view of their capacity to stick together 
and accumulate wealth, remains unexplained by the subject. He seems to feel 
that it is their own fault, for they “should not resent” what has befallen them. 
Weak Jews are left in a particularly hopeless position; it is not only that 
tion-Jews cannot be expected to help them but strong Jews should use their 
wealth and power, not to support weak members of their group, but to 
help non-Jews. Strong Jews could thus escape the accusation of clannish¬ 
ness and lack of interest in humanity. In general, Jews should throw off 
their Jewishness and mix with the rest of the population; then the social dis¬ 
tance between the subject and them may be diminished. (It may be sug¬ 
gested, however, that there is probably nothing the girl in the public speaking 
class could do to bring complete acceptance by the subject. Her Jewishness 

would probably remain as something to intrigue as well as to repel 
him.) ^ 

Whereas Mack spent most of his time talking about “what’s wrong with 
the Jews” and “what the Jews should do about it,” Larry spent most of his 
time talking about “what’s wrong with non-Jews” and “what non-Jews 
should do about it.” Larry opposes the idea that Jews want power and 
control; he wants to educate people about what Jews are reallv like. One of 
the most important differences between the two subjects is that'Larry focuses 
on why these problems exist, while Mack does not seriously consider this 
question. Larry says he believes in completely open interaction with every- 
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body equal Discrimination is at the root of war; it is a threat for ail groups 
and a problem they must all attack. ^ 

These discussions afford suitable examples of what is meant by ideology 
concerning Jews. It seems plain that what one has to deal with here is not 
a single specific attitude but a system that has content, scope, and structure. 

It may be noted at once that Mack expresses negative opinions concerning 
what the Jews are like (they are clannish, materialistic, etc.), hostile attitudes 
toward them (it is up to them to do the changing), and definite values (for 
courtesy, honesty, good taste, etc.) which shape the opinions and justify 
the attitudes. In contrast, Larry reveals no negative opinions about Jews, 
expresses attitudes that are favorable to them (nondiscrimination, understand¬ 
ing), and speaks of different values (freedom from prejudice, social equal¬ 
ity, etc.). r , , M 

Questions for research immediately come to mind. How common in larger 
populations are the kinds of accusations made by Mack? What other kinds 
of accusations may be found and with what frequency? What, within our 
society, are the most characteristic features of imagery concerning Jews? 
How general is the readiness to accept negative opinions, that is to say, to 
what extent would an individual who, like Mack, expresses spontaneously a 
set of negative opinions, agree with others that were proposed to him? In 
what sense, and to what extent, is anti-Semitic ideology irrational? (For 
example, are there other irrational features similar to those exhibited by our 
prejudiced subject: to speak of Jews as if they were all alike and then to 
ascribe to them traits which could not possibly coexist in the same person, 
to insist that the thing for them to do is to assimilate and then to make it 
clear that he cannot accept them if they do? Are these irrational trends 
typical of high scorers?) Are the attitudes toward Jews expressed by the 
present subjects typical of prejudiced and unprejudiced individuals? What 
are the main attitudes to be found in our society? Do people with negative 
opinions usually have hostile attitudes as well? Is there a general readiness to 
accept or oppose a broad pattern of anti-Semitic attitudes and opinions? 

All of the above questions concern the content of anti-Semitic ideology; 
questions may likewise be directed to its intensity. If there is in each in¬ 


dividual a general readiness to accept or oppose anti-Semitic opinions and 
attitudes, is it not possible roughly to rank individuals on a dimension rang- 
ing from extreme to mild anti-Semitism, to a middle point representing in¬ 
difference, ignorance or mixed feelings, to mild and then to extreme 
^?77r/-anti-Semitism? The belief that this was possible led to the construction 
of a scale for measuring anti-Semitism, a scale that was at the same time 
broad enough to include most of the main content of anti-Semitic ideology. 
And the success of this scale made it possible to investigate quantitative rela- 
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tions of anti-Semitism and numerous other variables, including factors con¬ 
ceived to have a determining role. 

Various explanations for such talk against the Jev/s as that found in Mack’s 
interview have been suggested: that this is largely a true appraisal of the 
Jews, that he has had specific unpleasant experiences from which he has 
overgeneralized, that he is merely repeating what is common talk among 
his associates, particularly those who have prestige for him, that he feels 
more or less frustrated in his economic, social, and professional aspirations 
and takes it out on the Jews, that he seeks to rationalize his own failures 
and weaknesses by placing responsibility on a suitable outgroup, and so on. 
While giving due attention to these hypotheses, the procedure in the present 
study was to postpone questions of determination and, instead of asking why 
he talks this way about Jews, to discover first how he talks about other 
people. The aim was to understand as fully as possible the nature of the 
readiness in the subject before inquiring into its sources. If the features found 
in his discussion of anti-Semitism are not found in his discussion of other 
groups, then his anti-Semitism has to be explained in and of itself. If, on 
the other hand, trends found in his thinking about Jews are found also in his 
thinking about other groups, then it is these trends which have to be ac¬ 
counted for, and any theory which explained only the anti-Semitism would 
be inadequate. 


2. GENERAL ETHNOCENTRISM 

It was noted in Mack’s discussion of Jews that he tends to think in ingroup- 
outgroup terms: he seems to think of the Jews as constituting a relatively 
homogeneous group that is categorically different from the group to which 
he feels that he belongs. A logical next step was to explore further his con¬ 
ception of his own group, and to inquire into his opinions and attitudes con¬ 
cerning various other groups. 

In the interview with this man the general topic of imagery and attitudes 
concerning minority groups was introduced by inviting him to discuss his 
own ingroup belongingness. Most striking in this discussion is the stereo¬ 
typed way in which he speaks of the Irish and of the groups with which 
they are contrasted. Each ethnic group is regarded as a homogeneous entity, 
and little mention is made of exceptions. There is no attempt to explain 
how the groups came to be as they are, beyond the assumption of different 
“blood strains.” What a person is like depends on how much “Irish” or other 
“strain” he has in him. The Irish have certain approved quick temper, 

easy spending, ability to make people laugh and be happy—and certain traits 
which he regards as lackadaisicalness and laziness. 

It is interesting to compare this ingroup appraisal with his appraisal of 
the Jews, who are described in the same terms but who are conceived of as 
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lacking the good traits of the Irish. Also noteworthy is the contradiction in 

h.s attitude to ward ambition and power: whereas he criticizes it in tie out 

group, he regrets its lack in the ingroup. The problem for him is not how to 
eliminate an unequal distribution of power, but how to make sure that the 
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J ws as noted above is their “clannishness” and their failure to assimilate the 
existence of an unassimilated Irish strain is “enjoyable.” Once again some¬ 
thing for which Jews are blamed is seen as a virtue in the ingroup. Both in- 

_1* • ■ same general terms; the same 

ZcuT\ ‘'"'T generally, and a given characteristic, 

such as clannishness or power, is good or bad depending on what group 


■ was not time to explore the subject’s ideas concern- 

ing the other groups which he mentions among his dislikes-Austrians, Jap¬ 
anese, Filipinos-nor to inquire how far this list might have been expanded. 

Even by itself however, the fact that the subject rejects other groups just as 
he rejects the Jews is important. ^ 


Larry s first remark calls attention to the fact that views about people 
and groups rnay be distorted or at least influenced by personal factors. Mack 
on the other hand, shows little such self-orientation or self-awareness; he does 
not suggest that his confident generalizations might have any of the possible 
inaccuracies of personal opinions, nor does he feel obliged to account for 
them on the basis of real experience. One might ask whether such differences 
m the degree of intraception, i.e., the inclination to adopt a subjective, 
psychological, human approach to personal and social problems, do not as 
a general rule distinguish nonethnocentric from ethnocentric individuals. 

Characteristics notable in Mack’s ideology concerning minorities but rela¬ 
tively lacking in that of Larry might be described as follows: (a) Stereo¬ 
typy—xho. tendency mechanically to subsume things under rigid categories, 
(b) The idea that groups are homogeneous units which more or less totally 
determine the nature of their numbers. This places the responsibility for 
intergroup tensions entirely on outgroups as independent entities. The only 
question asked is how outgroups can change in order to make themselves 


acceptable to the ingroup; there is no suggestion that the ingroup might 
need to modify its behavior and attitudes. Larry, in contrast, places the re¬ 
sponsibilities primarily on the ingroup and urges understanding and educa¬ 
tion within the ingroup as the basis for solving the problem, (c) The 
tendency to explain group differences in terms of “blood strain”-how quick 
a temper a man has depends on how much Irish he has in him. This is in 


contrast to Larry s attemipt at explanation in social, psvchological, and his¬ 
torical terms, (d) Mack favors total assimilation by outgroups, as well as 
total segregation of those outgroup members who refuse to assimilate. Larry, 
for his part, seems neither to threaten segregation nor demand assimilation. 
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He says he wants full “social equality” and interaction, rather than dominance 
by the ingroup and submission by outgroups, (e) Since he is relatively free 
of the stereotypes about ingroups and outgroups, and since groups are not 
his units of social description, Larry stands in opposition to Mack’s tendency 
to think of groups in terms of their coherence and in terms of a hierarchical 
arrangement with powerful ingroups at the top and weak outgroups at the 
bottom. 

The question, raised earlier, of whether an individual who is against 
Jews tends to be hostile to other minority groups as well is answered in the 
case of one man at least. Mack rejects a variety of ethnic groups. And 
Larry, for his part, is opposed to all such “prejudice.” The first question for 
research, then, would be: Is it generally true that a person who rejects one 
minority group tends to reject all or most of them? Or, is it to be found 
more frequently that there is a tendency to have a special group against 
which most of the individual’s hostility is directed? How broad is the ethno¬ 
centric rejection, that is to say, how many different groups are brought 
within the conception of outgroup? Are they extranational as well as intra¬ 
national? What are the main objective characteristics of these groups? What 
traits are most commonly assigned to them by ethnocentric individuals? 
What imagery, if any, applies to all outgroups, and what is reserved for par¬ 
ticular outgroups? Is the tendency, found in Mack but not in Larry, to 
make a rigid distinction between the ingroup and the outgroup, common in 
the population at large? Are Mack’s ways of thinking about groups—rigid 
categories, always placing blame on the outgroup, and so forth—typical of 
ethnocentric individuals? 

If ethnocentrism is conceived of as the tendency to express opinions and 
attitudes that are hostile toward a variety of ethnic groups and uncritically 
favorable to the group with which the individual is identified, then is it pos¬ 
sible to rank individuals according to the degree of their ethnocentrism, as 
was proposed in the case of anti-Semitism? This would make it possible to 
determine the quantitative relations of ethnocentrism to numerous other 
factors—in the contemporary social situation of the individual, in his history, 
and in his personality. But, to pursue the general approach outlined above, it 
seems best first to explore further the outlook of the ethnocentric individual 
before raising fundamental questions of determination. What of his opinions 
and attitudes concerning other groups than ethnic or national ones? How 
does he approach social problems generally? 

3. POLITICS 

In his discussion of politics Afack deals at considerable length with the 
attributes of what for him is the outgroup. The structure and dynamics 
of the outgroup are conceived as follows. It is closely cohesive and power- 
seeking. Power is sought as an end in itself, and to attain it any means mav 
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be employed, no matter how wasteful or harmful to others. Selfishness and 
time, hnwpv#»r ,, 0 ^ ... n.~i 1 . 
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owever, he ascribes to the outgroup characteristics which are the 
opposite of powerful: it is inefficient (shows bungling and confustn) Lte 
ful and poorly organized; this inadequacy is attributed to the “fact” that 
the power arrangements within it are inadequate, with no clear authorkv 
nd with lieutenants who are both too few and too carelessly selected In 
a dition to organizational weakness there is also physical weakness (The 
reference to Roosevelt’s physical ability brings to mind the argumem ^ 
political opposition that he was physically too weak to carry the burdens 

the idea of Roosevelt s submissiveness toward more powerful leaders-“he 
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general ethnocentrism and his acceptance of Stalin This 

apparent discrepancy may possibly be explained in terms of our subject’s 

he can accept and momentarily ally himself with a distant outgrLp when 
th!^ f' probably a safe guess 

man s attitude has now changed, and Russia is regarded as f threat to the 


ack s conception of the relations between the outgroup and the ingroup 

IS simple: the outgroup with its selfish, materialistic, power-seeking drives 

on the one hand and its inefficiency and weakness on the other, is out to 

control and exploit the ingroup-to take power from it, to take over its 

functions, to grab all the credit, to seduce people into its fold by skillful 

manipulation, in short, to weaken the ingroup and run everythin? itself for 
Its own narrow, selfish ends. ’ 


When 


. . I-sjjcaKi) only or admired 

characteristics, and the only political agencies discussed are the man, Dewey 
and the army. The ingroup characteristics fall in exactlv the same dimensions 
as do those ascribed to the outgroup, sometimes being identical and some¬ 
times the exact opposite. Whether there is identity or reversal seems to follow 
a simple rule: those outgroup characteristics which have an aspect of power 
are kept intact in the ingroup, only now they are regarded as good, whereas 

for each outgroup characteristic signifying weakness or bnmorality there 
IS an ingroup characteristic signifying the opposite. 

To consider the reversals first, the inefficiency of the New Deal is in 
direct contrast to Dewey’s clear-cut, straightforward approach. Roosevelt’s 
skillful politics” IS the opposite of DcM^ey’s frankness and honcsty-to-the- 
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submission 


determined overcoming of obstacles and to General Marshall’s indomitable 


firmness 


organization 


clearly defined levels of authority with a strong leader at the top and a cabinet 
of carefully chosen lieutenants. 

It becomes clear, then, that the only real difference between the ingroup 
and the outgroup is the greater weakness of the latter. Leaving aside the 
weaknesses of the outgroup, we find that in all other respects the concep¬ 
tions of outgroup and ingroup are identical: both seek to concentrate power 
in a small, cohesive organization the only purpose of which is to maintain 
itself. AVhile the outgroup is accused of selfishness and materialism, the only 
virtues of the ingroup are the honesty and efficiency of its methods; there is 
no reference to its ends. 


Whatever the ingroup aims might be, however, they will presumably 
benefit the ingroup, for Mack tells us that one of the reasons for supporting 
Dewey is that “he would think of the average people,” with whom the sub¬ 
ject seems to be identified. We know from Mack’s discussion of ethnic 
groups that “average” is not an all-inclusive conception, but rather an ingroup 
from which he excludes a large proportion of the population. We see also 
that wealthy people are excluded from his concept of average. That this 
latter is not typical equalitarianism, however, is shown by his desire to 
become a corporation lawyer, and by his favoring a form of stratified social 
organization which in the economic sphere would—far from averaging things 
out—perpetuate the present distribution of wealth. This would seem to 
place the subject on the conservative side. Certainly, he quotes with ap¬ 
proval many of the slogans of contemporary American conservatism, and 
he tells us that Dewey is to be supported because he is “interested in main¬ 
taining the old government traditions.” Yet there is reason to believe that his 
conservatism is not of the traditional kind. The type of centralized control 
which he favors is certainly out of keeping with traditional conservative 
principles of free competition and restriction of government’s functions. 
Indeed, there is a suggestion that his apparent conservatism is in reality a 
kind of anticonservatism. We may note his remark “if we maintain our 
present system of government, and I think we will for a time, some things 
will have to be altered.” Why should he suggest that our system of govern¬ 
ment might not be maintained, and why does he think that at best it will be 
maintained only for a time'? He seems to give us the answer himself, for the 
changes which he suggests as a means of maintaining the conservative tradi¬ 
tion are actually changes which would overthrow it entirely. 

The main points considered so far are Mack’s attribution of both power 
and weakness to the outgroup and of only pow er to the ingroup. It must be 
noted, however, that weakness, too, is thought of as existing in the ingroup. 
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he ingroup might appear to be weak at anytime, this is due only to persecu¬ 
tion by an outgroup that is momentarily-and unfairly-stronger. It is im¬ 
portant to note further that his feelings of being persecuted do not lead 
to sympathy for other persecuted people nor to any inclination to eliminate 
persecution generally, but only to the thought that justice would consist 
m his group becoming the powerful one. Here, as is typical of people with 
persecution fantasies. Alack believes that he (his group) is essentially strong 
but IS at the same time in a weak position; he can solve this dilemma only by 
attributing evil (dishonesty, unfairness, and so on) and undeserved power 
to his opponent. His desire to be attached to the same kind of power which 
he decries in the outgroup is expressed in his wanting to be “close to the 

center of things,” and “know about the background” of important daily 
events, to be in on ‘‘the secret committees.” 

Turning now to Larry, it may be noted that perhaps the most strikine 
aspect of his remarks about politics is their lack of organization and of con¬ 
viction. This IS in contrast to his ideas in other ideological areas, such as 
minority questions, which show a relatively high degree of organization 
and firmness. However, even in his brief, casual utterances about politics 
we can see a different orientation from that found in Mack. True, there is 
here, as in their preferences for political labels, a certain amount of surface 
similarity-both men show general conservatism and the usual conservative 

accusations against the New Deal. But it is precisely this superficial similarity 
that makes the differences stand out. 

The main over-all difference lies in the absence from Larry’s thinking of 
those features which led us to question A^ack’s conservatism. Thus, Larrv’s 
thinking does not revolve around the ingroup-outgroup distinction: there 
IS no conception of the ingroup as a static homogeneous entity which is 
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beyond any criticism; nor is the outgroup conceived of as an aggregation 
of weak and evil people who through plotting and conniving are able to use 
their undeserved power in persecuting the ingroup. Indeed, he can even 
identify himself with a man, Wallace, who not only belongs to the outgroup 
but is, according to the prevalent propaganda, “inefficient” to boot. 

As the second main difference between the two men, there is more posi¬ 
tive evidence that Larry’s conservatism is genuine, in the sense that it is a 
means for furthering his admitted material motives. Since he intends to 
become a businessman, he supports the political party which seems to offer 
the most help to business. This is in contrast to Mack, who stresses the con¬ 
ventional ideal of unselfishness in order, we may suppose, to disavow his 
underlying interest in power. 

Larry finds difficulty, to be sure, in reconciling this “realism” with the 
idealism which he expresses in other areas. But he is aware of this difficulty— 
and here again he differs from Mack. The latter speaks as if his utterances 
were sufficiently objective, so that there need be no reference to himself or 
to the possibility of personal determinants of opinion. Larry, on the other 
hand, is aware that his views reflect things within himself as well as external 
reality, and that consequently they are tentative, approximate, and possibly 
self-contradictory. He feels it necessary to explain the origins of his views, 
he can admit some inner conflict, and consider the possibility that he may 
not have acquired his views in the most intelligent way. While these features 
may prevent this subject from being very militant about anything, they 
would seem to insure him against reactionism. 

If two men whose ideas about politics are as different as those of Mack 
and Larry nevertheless have the same political alignment (they both agree 
with the Willkie-type Republicans and the Anti-New Deal Democrats), 
and if they understand what these party labels mean, then it might be in¬ 
quired whether political alignment bears any relationship to ethnocentrism. 
Or, if the two are related, what ideology concerning minority groups is 
more typical of the Willkie-type Republicans and the Anti-New Deal Demo¬ 
crats, that of Mack or that of Larry? 

And what of those who favor the New Deal Democrats or the traditional 
Republicans? According to theory, we should expect political liberalism to 
go with relative freedom from prejudice, and political conservatism, at least 
the extreme form of it, i.e., reaction, to go with ethnocentrism. Indeed, con¬ 
siderable evidence that this is true already exists. A natural step in the present 
study, therefore, was to conceive of a continuum extending from extreme 
conservatism to extreme liberalism and to construct a scale which would 
place individuals along this continuum. This would permit the determination 
of the quantitative relations of conservatism to anti-Semitism and to general 
ethnocentrism. It is apparent from consideration of what Mack and Larrv 
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artmde Z; comervatism is not a simple, unidimensional 

attitude but a complex ideological pattern, and (b) that the relations of 

conservatism to ethnocentrism are by no means one to one. 

It cannot be supposed, of course, that all the aspects of conservatism- 
liberalism have been touched upon in the spontaneous remarks of these two 

objects. It will be the task of research not only to determine whether the 
eatures expressed here-conservative values, pro-business attitudes, and the 
Ike commonly go together, but to inquire what other opinions, attitudes, 
an va ues might belong to an over-all conservative or liberal pattern. What 
in other words, is the composition of conservative (or liberal) politico- 
economic ideology? Is there a coherent pattern that is broad enough to 
include what Mack and Larry have in common and at the same time to 
permit a delineation of such differences as exist between them? And which 
IS more important for the problem of potential fascism, conservatism in 
general, or the special kind of conservatism seen in Mack but not in Larry? 

t could well be argued that Mack’s position is not conservative at all but 
rather pseudocofiservative. Although, as noted above, he professes belief in 
he tenets of traditional conservatism, it is clear that he considers it “time 
for a change, and there is a strong implication that the kind of change he 
esires is one which would abolish the very institutions with which he appears 
to identify himself. It has frequently been remarked that should fascism 
become a powerful force m this country, it would parade under the banners 
of traditional American democracy. Thus, the slogan “rugged individual¬ 
ism which apparently expresses the liberal concept of free competition 
among independent and daring entrepreneurs, actually refers more often to 
the uncontrolled and arbitrary politics of the strongest powers in business- 
those huge combines which as a matter of historical necessity have lowered 
the number of mdependent entrepreneurs. It is clear that an investigation 
o antidemocratic trends must take this phenomenon into account. Is it pos¬ 
sible to define pseudoconservatism in objective terms, to diagnose it in the 
individual and to estimate its strength within a population? Is it true that 
pseudoconservatism is generally to be found, as in the case of Mack, asso¬ 
ciated with ethnocentrism and other antidemocratic trends? 

On any ordinary scale for measuring conservatism, the pseudoconserva¬ 
tive would probably obtain a high score; he would agree with the usual 
statements of conservative opinions, attitudes, and values. How to frame 
scale items that will reflect the conservative fa9ade and at the same time 
induce the subject to reveal his underlying readiness for radical change is a 
particularly challenging technical problem. We are confronted here with 
a clear instance of those different levels of expression which were discussed 
earlier. The only recourse, it would appear, is to employ clinical techniques 
that go more or less directly to the deeper tendencies, and give sufficient 
understanding of them, so that it becomes possible to formulate scale items 
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which permit the indirect expression, on the surface, of these deeper ten¬ 
dencies. 

The Politico-Economic Conservatism (PEC) scale described in Chapter 
V is designed to give an estimate of the individual’s general readiness to 
express conservative ideology and at the same time to distinguish the pseudo¬ 
conservative from the others. For a fuller description of the different pat¬ 
terns of conservative ideology, however, other scales and other techniques 
have in addition to be relied upon. With this approach it becomes possible 
to investigate the relations of pseudoconservatism to “genuine conservatism” 
—if, indeed, the distinction can be maintained. The question may be raised 
as to whether there is any deeply ingrained conservatism, within the indi¬ 
vidual, that does not derive its energy in large part from the personal need 
to curb one’s own rebellious tendencies. 

In any case, it is clear that Mack’s political ideology is different from 
Larry’s. The differences stand out with particular clarity when Mack’s dis¬ 
cussion of politics is considered in relation to what he has to say about Jews 
and other ethnic groups. Just as his anti-Semitism could not be understood 
or evaluated until his ideas about other groups had been examined, so did his 
politics come into focus when seen against the background of his ethno- 
centrism. It seems particularly significant that he talks about the New Deal, 
the Civil Service, and the OW^I in the same way that he talks about Jews. 
This seems strongly to suggest that we are faced here not with a particular 
set of political convictions and a particular set of opinions about a specific 
ethnic group but with a 'way of thinking about groups and group relations 
generally. Is the manner of this thinking—in rigid categories of unalterable 
blacks and whites—usually to be found in people who are prejudiced against 
minority groups? Is there any group, save those with which the subject is 
identified, that is safe from the kind of total rejection and potential hostility 
that is found here? Is there a general relationship between the manner of 
thinking and the content of thinking about groups and group relations? In 
Mack the stereotyped thinking is accompanied by imagery of power versus 
weakness, moral purity versus moral lowness, and hierarchical organization. 
Are these trends commonly associated in the general population? If so, is 
the relationship a dynamic one, and what might be its nature? 

It would appear that the more a person’s thinking is dominated by such 
general tendencies as those found in Mack, the less will his attitude toward a 
particular group depend upon any objective characteristics of that group, 
or upon any real experience in which members of that group were involved. 
It is this observation that draws attention to the importance of personality 
as a determinant of ideology. And if personality has this crucial role in the 
broad areas of attitude and opinion that have been considered, might we 
not expect it to influence a subject’s thinking in all areas that are important 
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to him? It would be impossible to know what Mack thinks about everythine 

but we may examine his ideas about religion, income, and vocation and see 
It something approaching a total view emerges. 


4. RELIGION 


The interviewer, in questioning Mack about religion, took into considers- 

non the following statement which he had made on his questionnaire. In 

respome to the question, “How important, in your opinion, are religion 

and the church? Mack wrote, “Especially important for people who feed 

sustenance or who are highly erratic. I have had to rely too much on my 

own ability for the necessities of life to devote a great deal of time to the 

spintuaL Larry, for his part, wrote, “Very important as the center of moral 
teachings. 

The question may be raised at once whether rejection of religion is usually 
associated with an antidemocratic outlook as is the case with Mack, while 
acceptance of religion, as in Larry, usually goes with relative freedom from 
prejudice. There would appear to be some reason to expect that the general 
trend would be the other way around, that freedom from religious dogmas 
would go with political “liberalism” and hence with freedom from prejudice, 
\vhile acceptance of religion would go with conservatism and authoritarian¬ 
ism and, hence, probably with ethnocentrism. In all likelihood the problem 
is not so simple. It may be that the mere acceptance or rejection of religion 
is not so important as hoiA) the individual accepts or rejects it, that is to say, 

the pattern of his ideas about religion. This is a matter upon which the 
interviews ought to throw some light. 


It may be noted in the interviews of Mack and Larry that both men were 
subjected to a rather usual type of conventional pressure, that in both cases 
the application of this pressure was mainly a maternal function, and that in 
the background of both cases there is a mixture of Methodist and Catholic 
influences. Alack makes more of a distinction between father and mother 
roles than does Larry, and it seems important to Mack that his father was 
good without going to church. In the mind of the latter subject, church 
and mother seem to be rather closely identified and to stand for that which 
weak or dependent people turn to when they need sustenance. But it may be 
asked whether, in turning away from the church, Mack has not had to sub¬ 
stitute something else in its stead; and that is authority, as represented first 
by the father and later by a “God who is strictly a man.” It can be supposed 
that the kind of religious feeling which this “great man” arouses in the 
subject is like that he experienced when he sat next to General Marshall 


and heard him talk. Similar deference toward sufficiently high authority 
can be noted in Mack’s respect for the sayings of Christ, which are con¬ 
trasted with the “not first hand” words of the apostles. 

But Mack’s respect for authority comes into conflict with his explicit 
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value of independence. How to reconcile the two is the problem with which 
his religious ideology is mainly concerned. Apparently he can get some 
feeling of independence by asserting that he is stubborn and hard-headed, 
and by rejecting people who “need sustenance.” And if the authority is suf¬ 
ficiently powerful, it becomes possible to submit without losing altogether 
the sense of independence. If dependence and passivity are to be accepted, 
it must be in circumstances that are beyond his control, e.g., when he is sick. 

It is strongly suggested that as much as Mack would like to be inde¬ 
pendent he would also like to be dependent. He does admit to liking the 
music and singing in church; he seems to make a point of telling us how 
much sickness he has had, and when he emphasizes that he has had to rely 
upon himself since an early age, we may detect not only a note of pride but 
a note of self-pity. An underlying need for dependence (passivity, sym¬ 
pathy, comfort), in conflict with the desire to maintain masculine pride and 
self-respect, could give rise to an exaggerated value for independence; and 
it could at the same time receive a measure of gratification, in a somewhat 
disguised form, through submission to a powerful authority. This would 
seem to be a fairly clear instance in which a deeper-level need operates to 
aflFect manifest strivings, openly expressed values, and ideas about God and 
man. 

Since Mack does not belong to any organized religious sect, he does not 
speak of his group versus various religious outgroups. It is to be noted, how¬ 
ever, that he seems to regard all religious people as constituting an outgroup, 
ascribing to them some of the same features—weakness, dependence—which 
he sees in Jews and in the New Deal. 

Larry, for his part, regards religion as a valued part of everyday living 
rather than something that is called for in a particular situation. For him it 
has the general function of promoting high ethical standards, good living, 
and progress rather than the limited function of offering relief in times of 
acute distress. Moreover, in contrast with Mack, who identifies morals with 
“the man,” Larry conceives that the moral values of religion reside in the 
church as an institution. A further contrast between the two men lies in the 
fact that Larry accepts religion in general yet is able to criticize it, while Mack 
generally rejects it without offering specific criticisms. In criticizing the 
content of religion on intellectual grounds, Larry shows that he will not be 
likely to use it for reactionary aims. Mack exhibits his characteristic all-or- 
nothing approach to ideological matters, and without any analysis of content 
concentrates on people—Christ, the apostles, God the man—who are to be 
totally accepted or totally rejected. 

Regardless of whether or not the general acceptance or the general rejec¬ 
tion of religion should be found in a larger population to be associated with 
antidemocratic trends, it will be necessary to inquire whether the distin¬ 
guishing features in the thought of Mack and Larry are generally significant. 
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No attempt was made in the present research to measure any variables in the 
area of religious ideology (although, as noted above, subjects did state in 
their questionnaires how important they considered religion and the 
Church); instead, effort was directed to the discovery of patterns of religious 
thought in the interview discussions of the subjects. How common in our 
society are the patterns found in Mack and Larry? Do these patterns gener¬ 
ally bear the same kinds of relations to thought in other areas as they do in 
these two cases? What other patterns of religious thought may be discovered 
and what is their significance for democracy or its opposite? Do the differ¬ 
ent religious sects represent systems of belief that are related to prejudice? 

Do “racial” and “religious prejudice” go together and have the same sig¬ 
nificances, as has been so frequently supposed? 

In the case of Mack, a deep-lying personality need, dependence, comes into 
prominence when religion is under discussion. Is it possible to demonstrate 
dynamic relationships between such needs and ideological systems? In other 
areas as well as in the area of religion? Also in the case of Mack, there 
appears to be a close connection between religious ideology and the pattern 
of family relations. Is this generally the case? It may be that the pattern of 
family relations is an important determinant not only of religious thought 
but of ideology in general. 


5. VOCATION AND INCOME 

The previous discussion has shown that Mack tends to think of the struc¬ 
ture of any group as a hierarchy of power. It is not surprising therefore to 

along the same 

lines. In government he sees increasing centralization and regimentation, 
i.e., more and more control vested in fewer and fewer people, and in eco¬ 
nomics, important developments will continue to be in the hands of the big 
capitalists. However much objective truth there may be in this view, the 
significant point is that Afack considers the state of affairs he describes as, 
if not desirable, inevitable. Given this kind of social organization, then the 
thing to do is to “go up,” “to open doors,” to be “on the inside,” and this 
is the main trend in his vocation-income ideology. He wants to belong to 
or be “in with” the ruling group. It is not so much that he himself wants to 
dominate, but rather that he wants to serve powerful interests and so partici¬ 
pate in their power. It was seen in his discussion of politics that the power 
attributes of the ingroup and of the outgroup were, in his mind, the same; 
it is not too much to hypothesize now that the reason he accuses the Jews, 
the Civil Service, the OWI, the New Deal of wishing to establish a closely 
cohesive and selfishly exploitive ingroup is that he wishes to do the same 
thing himself. It is necessary to add, of course, that he cannot fully justify 
to himself such an antidemocratic wish and so, under its swav but unable 
to admit it, he sees it as existing not in himself but in the world around him. 


find that he thinks of our total society as being organized 
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Larry, it appears, is also identified with business and would like to go up 
in the world, but there the similarity between the two sub) ects ends. Whereas 
for Larry, going up means improving his lot in the ordinary sociological 
sense, for Mack it means changing his status in a hierarchy; in other words, 
Larry thinks of climbing primarily in its individual sense, while Mack thinks 
of it more in its class sense. Larry does not seem to mind competing, once 
he has been given support at the start, while Mack would get there by sub¬ 
mitting to those who are going to win. Larry is frankly interested in money 
and a lot of it while Mack is moralistically temperate in this regard; Larry 
wants pleasure. Mack seems more interested in power; Larry feels that the 
main object of work and efficiency is that one might the sooner take a vaca¬ 
tion and enjoy life; Mack appears to regard these things as ends in them¬ 
selves. In general, both subjects express ideas that are closely in accord with 
their political ideologies. 

Another difference between the two men, which may be of considerable 
importance, lies in Larry’s greater awareness of his motivation: he is entirely 
open about his desire for money and pleasure, his willingness to accept sup¬ 
port, his susceptibility to influence by his family, his interest in social prestige. 
There is little reason to doubt that these motives are just as strong, if not 
considerably stronger, in Mack, but it is plain that he does not fully accept 
them as parts of his self. It might be inquired whether this tendency to 
keep important personality needs out of consciousness, to allow them to 
remain ego-alien, is not a regular feature of the potential fascist. 

In the present area of vocation-income, perhaps more than in any of the 
others, the subjects’ discussion of what they believe is closely bound up with 
discussion of what, more or less explicitly, they 'want. Personality needs, in 
other words, have a central place in the whole picture. To climb socially, 
to be independent, to have pleasure and security, to attain a sense of power 
by submitting to those who have it—these are personality needs. The moral¬ 
istic depreciation of money, the oversolicitous but unrealistic attitude toward 
poor people—these may be regarded as defense mechanisms, devices whereby 
needs which conflict with the stronger need to maintain self-respect are 
held in check. It is plain that with respect to a number of these variables 
Mack and Larry are widely different; and it was one of the main hypotheses 
of the present research that there are numerous such variables with respect 
to which prejudiced and unprejudiced individuals differ generally and which 
in individuals at either extreme go together to form a psychologically mean¬ 
ingful pattern. In proceeding to test this hypothesis the interview protocols 
of numerous ethnocentric and anti-ethnocentric subjects—as well as other 
sources—were combed for just such distinguishing features, and these were 
then put into the form of questionnaire scale-items for testing with groups 
of subjects. A liking for “nice equipment,” a fondness for hunting and 
fishing, a preference for living in a small town—numerous such small but 
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ariety of stimuli, or placing him in a number of different situations, or 

questioning him on a wide array of topics; but if this is done, then, according 

to the present hypothesis, consistent trends, i.e., personality, will always be 


The varied stimuli to which subjects of the present study were subjected 
were not limited to questions of attitude, opinion, and value; there were the 
clinical techniques designed especially for bringing the factors of personal¬ 
ity to light. The aim was to go as far as possible toward demonstrating the 
covariation of personality factors and the ideological trends discussed above, 
toward discovering as many as possible of the features which distinguished 
the potentially antidemocratic individual. Given a relationship between a 

personality variable and an ideological trend, it was usually assumed that 
the causal sequence was from the former to the latter-on the grounds that 
the formation of personality was genetically earlier, the most important 
structures going back to childhood. This led to an attempt to learn some¬ 
thing about the determination of the potential fascist in childhood, through 
investigation of the early social environment. But this is a subject which can¬ 
not be considered until much later; not until the several areas of ideology 
have been analyzed in detail. 


CHAPTER III 


THE STUDY OF ANTI-SEMITIC IDEOLOGY 

Daniel J. Levinson 


A. INTRODUCTION 

One of the most clearly antidemocratic forms of social ideology is preju¬ 
dice, and within this context anti-Semitism provides a fruitful starting point 
for a social psychological study. As a social movement, organized anti- 
Semitism presents a major threat to democracy: it is one of the most powerful 
psychological vehicles for antidemocratic political movements and it pro¬ 
vides, for reasons which are largely pohtico-economic and beyond the scope 
of this discussion, perhaps the most effective spearhead for a frontal attack 
on our entire social structure. 

From a psychological viewpoint as well, anti-Semitism is particularly 
important and revealing. Much that psychologically oriented writers have 
already said about anti-Semitism and about fascism suggests that the deeper 
psychological sources of these ideologies are very similar. The irrational 
quality in anti-Semitism stands out even in casual everyday discussions. The 
fact that people make general statements about “the Jew,” when the Jews 
are actually so heterogeneous—belong to every socioeconomic class and 
represent every degree of assimilation—is vivid evidence of this irrationality. 
This striking contrast between the Jews’ actual complexity and their sup¬ 
posed homogeneity has suggested the hypothesis that w hat people say against 
Jews depends more upon their own psychology than upon the actual charac¬ 
teristics of Jews. For example, when the belief that Jews possess financial 
power out of all proportion to their numbers persists in the face of over¬ 
whelming evidence to the contrary, one is led to suspect not only that the 
individual holding this belief has an unusual preoccupation with pow er but 
also that he might himself wish to assume the kind of power which he sup¬ 
poses Jews to have. It is clear that research into the emotional sources of 
ideology is required for the understanding of such phenomena as these. 

These considerations, which suggest the advantage of making anti- 
Semitism a point of departure for research, were also some of the hypotheses 
that guided the research as a whole. The study of anti-Semitism may w ell 
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Semitic ideology. 


B. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ANTI-SEMITISM (A-S) SCALE 


An opinion-attitude scale is a series of statements dealing with a given 

nir' in t-Kic -j i ® 
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topic, in this case anti-Semitic ideology. The subject is asked to respond to 
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each Item by agreeing or disagreeing. His responses are converted into scores 
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m such a way that a high score indicates a great amount of what is being 

measured-for this scale, anti-Semitism-a low score the opposite. The scor- 
ing procedure is discussed below (Section C). 


The Likert method of scaling (73, 84) was used. It is easier to apply and 
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equires fewxr items than the Thurstone method (,i8), but yields equally 
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high reliabilities and generally comparable results (22, 84). It was desired to 
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avoid the assumptions and difficulties in the use of judges which the latter 
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method entails. Also, since it was anticipated that in further stages of the 


research the items might be modified in wording, it was highly desirable to 
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avoid the repeated use of judges. A measure of intensity of opinion and 
attitudes is obtained, in the Likert method, by having the subject indicate 
the degree of his agreement or disagreement with each item; this makes 
possible a more adequate determination of subtle group and individual dif¬ 
ferences, and facilitates the qualitative analysis of individual response pat¬ 
terns. This method also permits the covering of a wider area of opinions and 
attitudes. Finally, the Likert technique of item analysis (see below) was 
particularly suited to the general theoretical approach of this research. 

1. GENERAL RULES IN ITEM FORMULATION 

The procedure used for selecting and formulating items, in contrast to a 
frequent practice, did not involve the testing of several hundred items as a 
basis for selection of a final short scale. Rather, fifty-two items were formu¬ 
lated and all of these were used throughout the statistical analysis of the 
preliminary form of the scale. (To anticipate a result presented below, only 
a few items were statistically inadequate, and this inadequacy is interesting 
in its own right.) In successive stages of the research there were, however, 
no qualms about modifying, deleting, or adding items. 

The present scale differs from most opinion-attitude scales in that it con¬ 
tains only negative items, that is, they all state the anti-Semitic position 
regarding the issue in question. The reasons for the use of negative items 
only and an answer to some possible criticisms, presented in detail in a previ¬ 
ous publication (71), may be summarized here. One advantage of negative 
items is that they tend to be more discriminating. Also, negative items can 
be so phrased that they express subtle hostility without seeming to offend 
the democratic values which most prejudiced people feel they must main¬ 
tain. Since the scale attempts to measure receptivity to anti-Semitic ideology, 
it seemed reasonable to use only anti-Semitic statements in the scale. The 
main argument against the present procedure is that it might produce a “set” 
or mechanical tendency consistently to agree or to disagree. This argument 
is answered on the ground that (a) most individuals show variability of 
response, as indicated by item intercorrelations averaging .3-4; (b) there is 
a tendency to vary in order to avoid an extreme position; (c) very similar 
results have been obtained in later stages of the present research when an 
all-negative scale is inserted randomly into a longer series containing positive 
items; and, most important, (d) since the “set” argument implies that high 
scorers are not necessarily anti-Semitic nor lows anti-anti-Semitic, the final 
test is the validity of the scale, that is, the demonstration that high scorers are 
significantly different from low scorers in a variety of meaningful charac¬ 
teristics. The scale does, as will be shown later, have considerable validity. 

Since the A-S scale, like the others, was intended not onlv to provide a 
quantitative measure of an ideology but also to aid in the qualitative descrip¬ 
tion of that ideology (and of individual ideological patterns), its construe- 
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tion followed certain general rules. These rules had to do with fal the 
subtler" (*>) division of the total scak too 

Since the scale should not, for practical reasons, include more than about 
fifty Items (preferably fewer in later forms), each item should be maximaUy 

e^ential content of items. While the items are therefL often more complex 
than those of many other scales, this is not considered a fault. At the sLe 
me they should be clear and unambiguous in meaning, so that agreement 

its o'^ODosite^ I^- anti-Semitism, disagreement an expression of 

opposite. It IS important to avoid “double-barreled” items that is items 

uith two parts such that a subject might agree with one part and disagree 
with the other, and thus not know how to respond. ® 

seem Prejudice of a violent and openly antidemocratic sort does not 

the orLnV' r’’-'''' i" 'he middle class.' Since 

LTsT’ whicr^t-Sformulated in such a way as to reflect the prevalent 
forms in \\ hich anti-Semitism now appears. 

Most prejudice as one finds it in business, housing, and general social inter¬ 
action is pseudodemocratic rather than openly antidenwcratic; this distinc- 
tion plas-s an important role in the analysis of anti-Semitic ideology which 
guided the construction of the scale and the formulation of items An idea 
lay be considered openly antidemocratic when it refers to active hatred 
or to violence which has the direct aim of wiping out a minority group or’ 

of putting It m a permanently subordinate position. A pseudodemocratic 
I ea, on the other hand, is one in which hostility toward a group is somewhat 

tempered and disguised by means of a compromise with democratic ideals. 
Pseudoidemocratic statements about Jews are often introduced bv qualifying 
phrases which deny hostility or which attempt to demonstrate the demo¬ 
cratic attitude of the speaker, e.g., “It’s not that I’m prejudiced, but. . . 
jews have their rights, but. ...” ’ 

This pseudodemocratic facade is probably relatively untouched by most 
of the current literature attacking prejudice as “race hatred,” “un-Ameri¬ 
can,” “un-Christian intolerance,” and the like. There is no hatred in the 
surface content of these attitudes and they have been squared with certain 
democratic values in such a way that the individual holding them apparently 
feels little if any sense of antidemocracy. And, of course, merely to label this 
way of thinking as un-American will not change it, first, because labeling is 
not enough, and second, because such thinking falls within one of the 
main streams of American social history and can be found to some extent in 
most sections of American life. It is necessary, rather, to understand its 

1 This is shown by various public opinion polls and reportorial studies although compre¬ 
hensive and rigorously obtained data are lacking. It is also indicated by results from the 
present study, .ixwni mi. 
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external sources in American culture and tradition as well as the inner sources 
which make certain individuals particularly receptive to these cultural 


pressures. 

It is probably an error to regard the pseudodemocratic compromise as a 
mere surface disguise used deliberately and skillfully by prejudiced people 
to camouflage their actual, conscious antidemocracy. The person whose 
approach to social problems is pseudodemocratic is actually different no^w 
from one whose approach is now openly antidemocratic. For various reasons 
—perhaps because he has internalized democratic values, perhaps out of 
conformity to present social standards—the pseudodemocrat does not now 
accept ideas of overt violence and active suppression. The concern with 
democratic values, and the resistance to antidemocratic ones, must be con¬ 
sidered as psychologically and socially important facts in any attempt to 
understand prejudice, American variety. Undoubtedly very many people 
who are now pseudodemocratic are potentially antidemocratic, that is, are 
capable in a social crisis of supporting or committing acts of violence against 
minority groups. Nevertheless, it is important to understand the attempted 
compromise with democratic values: because it may reveal a democratic 
potential which might, if supported and strengthened, ultimately gain the 
upper hand; because it colors the whole fabric of pseudodemocratic social 
thinking; and, since this compromise reflects the prevalent forms of overt 
discrimination in this country—quotas, segregation, exclusion, denial of op¬ 
portunities—to understand the former may help to combat the latter. 

If patterns of ideology are conceived as falling on a dimension ranging 
from democratic to antidemocratic, then the pseudodemocratic ones prob¬ 
ably stand somewhere between the center and the antidemocratic extreme. 
This is, of course, not a simple dimension: there are diverse approaches 
falling into each of these broad categories, and the dimension is not a simple 
quantitative one like length or weight. A change of certain trends in an indi¬ 
vidual may produce a qualitative reorganization and ideological change from 
one extreme of this dimension to the other. The task is to understand the 


total individual and, especially in the case of the pseudodemocrat, to gauge 
the psychological potential for both democracy and open antidemocracy. 

Most of the items of the A-S scale have been formulated as pseudodemo- 
cratically as possible. This consideration was, in fact, one of the main reasons 
for the use of negative items only. The following rules have been followed 
in general: Each item should be made appealing and “easy to fall for” bv 
avoiding or soft-pedaling or morally justifying ideas of violence and obvious 
antidemocracy. Much use is made of qualifying phrases such as “One trouble 
with Jewish . . .”; “There are a few exceptions, but . . “It would be to the 
best interests of all if . . . ,” in order to avoid a categorical, aggressive con¬ 
demnation. Items are worded so that the person can add at the end: “but I am 
not anti-Semitic.” Seeming tentativeness is introduced bv qualifications such 
as “it seems that,” “probably,” “in most cases.” Finally, an attempt is made to 
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give each Statement a familiar ring, to formulate it ac it u j 

times in everyday discussions. ^ 
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TABLE I (III) 

Anti-sezviitism Subscale “Offensive” 

I-1. Jews seem to prefer the most luxurious, extravagant, and sensual way of 
living. 

I-4. A major fault of the Jews is their conceit, overbearing pride, and their idea 
that they are a chosen race. 

I-y. No matter how Americanized a Jew may seem to be, there is always some¬ 
thing basically Jewish underneath, a loyalty to Jewry and a manner that is 
never totally changed. 

I-io. Districts containing many Jews always seem to be smelly, dirty, shabby, and 

unattractive. 

I-13. There are a few exceptions, but in general Jews are pretty much alike. 

I- 16. The Jews shoud not pry so much into Christian activities and organizations 

nor seek so much recognition and prestige from Christians. 

II- 1. The Jews should make sincere efforts to rid themselves of their conspicuous 

and irritating faults if they really want to stop being persecuted. 

II-4. There is something different and strange about Jews; one never knows what 

they are thinking or planning, nor what makes them tick. 

II-7. The trouble with letring Jews into a nice neighborhood is that they gradu¬ 
ally give it a typical Jewish atmosphere. 

II -10. I can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew. 

II-13. One general fault of Jews is their overaggressiveness, a strong tendency 

always to display their Jewish looks, manners, and breeding. 

II-16. Jews should be more concerned with their personal appearance, and not be 

so dirty and smelly and unkempt. 

speak, but their attempts to assimilate into “Christian” activities are re¬ 
garded as prying. Jewish faults are considered the main cause of anti- 
Semitism (Item II-i), which would be eliminated if the Jews made sincere 
efforts to improve. However, there is some doubt that Jews can ever quite 
manage to be fully Americanized (Item I-7). Item II-io, “I can hardly 
imagine myself marrying a Jew,” is included here because it seems to refer 
more to an unpleasant image than to a clear-cut, hostile attitude. It represents 
a pseudodemocratic equivalent to Item I-15 in the “Attitude” subscale (see 
below). Are people consistent in their general agreement (or disagreement) 
with these items? This will be seen in the results presented below, 
b. Subscale “Threatening” (St). These items, presented in Table 
2(III), describe the Jews as a dangerous, dominating, corrupting social group. 
They are asserted to have great power economically and politicallv, and to 
be unscrupulous and conniving in their dealings with Gentiles. They do not 
like hard work (Item II-ii) but at the same time they lower the general 
standard of living by doing menial work and by living under low standards 
(Item 1-14)* In addition to being simultaneously rich and poor, powerful 
and parasitic, they are also at once capitalists and revolutionaries. In their 

lack of patriotism they are a threat to the nation, and in general they are a 
threat to civilization. 

Apart from the enormous complexity of “the Jew” so described, there is 
something fantastic in the idea that a group so small numerically can be so 
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table 2 (III) 
Anti-Semitism Subscale “Threatening” 
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I-i i. 


I-14. 


II-2. 


II-5. 


II-8. 

II-iI. 


II-14. 


considered a bad influence on Christian culture and civili- 
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usual psychiatric sense. The personality trends related to this kind of imagery 
in Americans will be dealt with in later chapters. 


c. 


Subscale “Attitudes” (Sa). All the attitudes contained in this sub- 
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scale (see Table 3(111)) are regarded as negative or hostile to the Jews 
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suits. These attitudes were intended to represent varying degrees of dis- 
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crimination ranging from simple avoidance to suppression and attack with 


intermediate actions of exclusion, quotas (partial exclusion), and segregation. 


In order to cover many forms of discrimination, a list of the major social 
areas in which it occurs was used in the formulation of items. These areas are: 
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employment, residence (neighborhoods, apartment houses, hotels) educa- 
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selves voluntarily, the Gentiles may be forced to more drastic action. A per- 


son can agree to this, and many have, in the name of tolerance and democracy. 


It is, nevertheless, essentially an anti-Semitic idea: first, because as a matter 
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of fact, it correlates well with the scale as a whole, and second, because it is 


based on hostile imagery, suppressive attitudes, and the assumption that anti- 
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TABLE 3 (III) 

Anti-semitism Subscale “Attitudes” 

I-3. In order to maintain a nice residential neighborhood it is best to prevent 
Jews from living in it. 

1 - 6 . Colleges should adopt a quota system by which they limit the number of 
Jews in fields which have too many Jews now. 

I-9. A step toward solving the Jewish problem would be to prevent Jews from 
getting into superior, profitable positions in society, for a while at least. 
I-12. The Jewish problem is so general and deep that one often doubts that demo¬ 
cratic methods can ever solve it. 

I-15. It is wrong for Jews and Gentiles to intermarry. 

I-18. It is best that Jews should have their own fraternities and sororities, since 

they have their own particular interests and activities which they can best 
engage in together, just as Christians get along best in all-Christian fraterni¬ 
ties. 

1-21. It is sometimes all right to ban J ews from certain apartment houses. 

I- 24. Anyone who employs many people should be careful not to hire a large per¬ 

centage of J ews. 

II- 3. It would hurt the business of a large concern if it had too many Jewish em¬ 

ployees. 

II-6. The best way to eliminate the Communist menace in this country is to con¬ 
trol the Jewish element which guides it. 

II-9. In order to handle the J ewish problem, Gentiles must meet fire with fire and 

use the same ruthless tactics with the Jews that the Jews use with the Gen¬ 
tiles. 

II-12. It is not wise for a Christian to be seen too much with Jews, as he might be 

taken for a Jew, or be looked down upon by his Christian friends. 

II-15. One of the first steps to be taken in cleaning up the movies and generally 

improving the situation in Hollywood is to put an end to Jewish domination 
there. 

II-18. Most hotels should deny admittance to Jews, as a general rule. 

II-21. Jewish leaders should encourage Jews to be more inconspicuous, to keep 

out of professions and activities already overcrowded with Jews, and to 
keep out of the public notice. 

II-24. It would be to the best interests of all if the Jews would form their own na¬ 
tion and keep more to themselves. 

Semitism is merely a rational reaction of Gentiles to the intrinsic badness of 
Jews. 

d and e. Subscales “Seclusive” (Ss) and “Intrusive” (Si). It is often 
stated that the cause of anti-Semitism lies in the fact that “Jews are different,” 
and it has often been suggested that assimilation is the only solution to “the 
Jewish problem.” Indeed, many Jews have taken the same point of view, 
attempting in every way possible to take over the prevalent culture of their 
local American community, and becoming anxious over all signs of “foreign 
Jewishness” in their family and friends. This is not the place to discuss the 
problem of the adjustment of Jews and other minorities to American cul¬ 
ture. The question raised here concerns instead the psychology of anti- 
Semites: Is Jewish assimilation what they really want? If Jews behaved in a 
thoroughly conforming manner, would this satisfy the anti-Semites? One 
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TABLE 4 (III) 

Anti-semitism Subscales “Seclusive vs. Intrusive” 

A. ‘‘’’Seclusive 
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One trouble \^th Jewish businessmen is that they stick together and con 
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Wcf.Mn ? various federal agencies and bureaus in 

ashington and they have too much control over our national policies. 

The Jews should not pry so much into Christian activities and omaniza- 

nons nor seek so much recognition and prestige from Christians. 

hindered the Jews in establishing their own nation 
is the fact that they really have no culture of their own; instead, they tend 

to copy the things that are important to the native citizens of whatever 
country they are in. 

Jews go too far in hiding their Jewishness, especially such extremes as 

changing their names, straightening noses, and imitating Christian manners 
and customs. ° 
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em^loy^es^^^*^ business of a large concern if it had too many Jewish 

The trouble with letting Jews into a nice neighborhood is that they grad¬ 
ually give It a typical Jewish atmosphere. 

ChHs^^^ Christian can never forgive the Jews for their crucifixion of 


When Jews create large funds for educational or scientific research 
(Rosenwald, Heller, etc.) it is mainly due to a desire for fame and public 
notice rather than a really sincere scientific interest. 
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In an attempt to quantify attitudes regarding assimilation, two subscales 
representing opposing sides on this issue were included in the A-S scale 
(Table 4(III)). Subscale “Seclusive” (Ss) takes the stand that Jews are too 
foreign and unassimilated; it accuses them of being clannish, of keeping apart, 
and of not being sufficiently concerned with other groups and other ways. 
The implication of these items is that Jews ought to assimilate more, that 
they could solve the problem of anti-Semitism themselves by entering more 
actively into American life and by conforming more closely with American 
conventions and standards. (Two of these items were also included in other 
subscales. Item I-5 being also in St, and II-13 in So). 

Subscale “Intrusive” (Si), on the other hand, accuses the Jews of over¬ 
assimilation and overparticipation. When Jews seem to be conforming in 
social behavior they are actually just “imitating” and “hiding their Jewish¬ 
ness” (Item 1-25). Their attempts to join organizations are based on prestige¬ 
seeking and the desire to pry (Item I-16). Their admission into the govern¬ 
ment or into neighborhoods only leads to attempts by them at control and 
domination of non-Jews (Items I-ii, II-7). Their seeming philanthropy is 
based on selfish motives (Item II-25). And finally, they lack a culture of 
their own and must therefore copy or “sponge on” the culture of the 
country in which they live (Item I-19). The implication of these items, in 
direct contrast to those in the “Seclusive” subscale, is that Jews ought to keep 
more to themselves and to develop a culture, preferably even a nation, of 
their own. (Four of these items were also included in other subscales, Item 
I-11 being also in St, I-16 and II-7 in So, and II-3 in Sa.) 
f. “Neutral” Items Not in a Subscale (Table 5 (III)). Four items in 
the A-S scale were not included in any of the five subscales. This illustrates 


TABLE 5 (III) 

“Neutral” Items in the Anti-semitism Scale 
1-22. One big trouble with Jews is that they are never contented, but always 

try for the best jobs and the most money. 

1-26. There is little doubt that Jewish pressure is largely responsible for the 

U. S. getting into the war with Germany. 

11-2 2. There is little hope of correcting the racial defects of the Jews, since these 

defects are simply in their blood. 

II-26. On the whole, the Jews have probably contributed less to American 

life than any other group. 


the fact that the subscales represent “components” of anti-Semitism only in 

a general prestatistical sense. A correlational analysis of the scale would very 

probably indicate components containing these four items, since they deal 

with significant aspects of anti-Semitic ideology and since they correlate well 
with the total scale. 

Item II-2 2 is worth noting in particular; it takes a hereditarian-racist stand 
concerning the “defects” of the Jews and, like all hereditarian approaches, 
IS pessimistic regarding improvement of group relations along democratic 
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The Total Anti-semitism Scale 

Public Opinion Questionnaire A 

ment or disagreement, by using the^fSwinrscak■ ” 

toE"-*'"""' -.'■ Sts':™; “-‘'r"- 

strong support, strong opposition, “ 

ofTfvfng"’ luxurious, extravagant, and sensual way 

dvriiiatlon""'"' ^ influence on Christian culture and 

In order to maintain a nice residential neighborhood it is best to pre- 
vent Jews from living in it. ^ 

A major fault of the Jews is their conceit, overbearing pride, and their 
idea that they are a chosen race. ^ 

One trouble with ^wish businessmen is that they stick together and 
connive, so that a Gentile doesn’t have a fair chance in competition. 

Colleges shou d adopt a quota system by which they limit the number 
or jews m fields which have too many Jews now. 

No matter how Americanized a Jew may seem to be, there is always 

something basically Jewish underneath, a loyalty to Jewry and a man¬ 
ner that is never totally changed. ^ 

Jewish power and control in money matters is far out of proportion 
to the number of Jews in the total population. 

A step toward solving the Jewish problem would be to prevent Jews 

trom getting into superior, profitable positions in society, for a while 
at least. 

Districts containing many Jews always seem to be smelly, dirty, shabby 
and unattractive. ^ ’ 

There are too many Jews in the various federal agencies and bureaus in 

VVashington, and they have too much control over our national pol¬ 
icies. ^ 
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The Jewish problem is so general and deep that one often doubts that 
democratic methods can ever solve it. 

There are a few exceptions, but in general Jews are pretty much ahke. 
Jews tend to lower the general standard of living by theur willmgnesf 
to do the most menial work and to live under standards that are tar 

below average. 

It is wrong for Jews and Gentiles to intermarry. ... , 

The Jews should not pry so much into Christian activities and or- 
ganizations nor seek so much recognition and prestige from Chrisuans. 
Much resentment against Jews stems from their tending to keep apart 
and to exclude Gentiles from Jewish social life. 

It is best that Jews should have their own fraternities and sororities, 
since they have their own particular interests and activities which they 
can best engage in together, just as Christians get along best in all- 

Christian fraternities, , . 

One thing that has hindered the Jews from establishing their own 

nation is the fact that they really have no culture of their own; instead, 

they tend to copy the things that are important to the native citizens 

of whatever country they are in. 

The Jews should give up their un-Christian religion with all its strange 
customs (kosher diet, special holidays, etc.) and participate actively 
and sincerely in the Christian religion. 

It is sometimes all right to ban Jews from certain apartment houses. 
One big trouble with Jews is that they are never contented, but always 
try for the best jobs and the most money. 

Jews tend to remain a foreign element in American society, to preserve 
their old social standards and to resist the American way of life. 
Anyone who employs many people should be careful not to hire a large 
percentage of Jews. 

Jews go too far in hiding their Jewishness, especially such extremes 
as changing their names, straightening noses, and imitating Christian 
manners and customs. 

There is little doubt that Jewish pressure is largely responsible for 
the U. S. getting into the war with Germany. 


The Total Anti-semitism Scale 
Public Opinion Questionnaire S 

This is an investigation of general public opinion concerning Jewish people. The 
following are statements with which some people agree and others disagree. Please 
mark each one in the left margin, according to the amount of your agreement or 
disagreement, by using the following scale: 

+ 1: slight support, agreement — i: slight opposition, disagreement 

+2: moderate support, “ —2: moderate opposition, “ 

■+-3: strong support, “ —3. strong opposition, “ 

_ I. The Jews should make sincere efforts to rid themselves of their con¬ 
spicuous and irritating faults, if they really want to stop being per¬ 
secuted. 



War shows up the fact that the Jews are not patriotic or willing to 
make sacrifices for their country. 


It would hurt the business of a large concern if it had too many Jewish 
employees. 
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T "r -nda^rds Zf r; a^pj; ™ heV deTli^^s^w' H 

"ntpentb^' ^ “--Pulous, Sfi:. TnS 

in SMS connss, is so 

.sadJ;Sf ^Has She, 

The Jew s first loyalty is to Jewry rather than to his countrv 
I can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew. 

Jews seem to have an aversion to plain hard work- they tend to h^. 
UTZ wL? for a rsT’-nonpSivelobs.'’^ ^ 

frifnds " ^ ‘in'^n nP°" by hi Chshsian 

°wavs“to”d,'J’c°''“=gg«“!''eness, a strong tendency 

agrtors.^ *""" J‘='^“h Communists Ld 

One of the first steps to be taken in cleaning up the movies and nen 

Most hotels should deny admittance to Jews, as a general rule. 

Chriir^ Christian can never forgive the Jews for their crucifixion of 

Jewish millionaires may do a certain amount to help their own peo- 

Fewish"" le worthwhile American causes. 

Jewish leaders should encourage Jews to be more inconspicuous to 

keep out of professions and activities already overcrowded with Tews 

and to keep out of the public notice. ^ 

There is little hope of correcting the racial defects of the Jews, since 
these defects are simply in their blood. 

The Jews keep too much to themselves, instead of taking the proper 
interest in community problems and good government 

It would be to the best interests of all if the Jews would form their 
own nation and keep more to themselves. 

When Jews create large funds for educational or scientific research 
(Rosenwald, Heller, etc.) it is mainly due to a desire for fame and 
public notice rather than a really sincere scientific interest. 

i;f" whole, the Jews have probably contributed less to American 
lire than any other group. 
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The scale is intended to measure the individual’s readiness to support or 
oppose anti-Semitic ideology as a whole. This ideology consists, according 
to the conception on which the scale was based, of stereotyped negative 
opinions describing the Jews as threatening^ immoral, and categorically dif¬ 
ferent from non-Jews, and of hostile attitudes urging various forms of re¬ 
striction, exclusion, and suppression as a means of solving ^"the Jewish prob¬ 
lem.^'* Anti-Semitism is conceived, then, as a general way of thinking about 

Jews and Jewish-Gentile relations. 

Can one legitimately speak of a readiness in the individual to accept anti- 
Semitic ideology as a whole? More concretely, can it be expected that people 
will respond relatively consistently to such varied scale items? These are 
questions which must be answered empirically. The content and generality 
of anti-Semitic ideology, and the adequacy with which it is measured by the 
present scale are indicated below by a statistical analysis of scale results. 
The validity of the scale will be indicated by correlations of the scale with 
measures of other, theoretically related, variables, and by analysis of the 
responses of the two subjects discussed in Chapter II. 

C. RESULTS: STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SCALE 

The procedure used for all scales in the present research was to allow six 
choices of response for each item: slight, moderate, or strong agreement, 
and the same degrees of disagreement, with no middle or neutral category. 
Each subject indicated the degree of his agreement by marking -f-i, +2, or 
-I-3, disagreement by —i, —2, or —3. 

It seemed likely that three degrees of agreement or disagreement could 
easily be distinguished by the subjects, and that three degrees gave them the 
best chance to record clearly felt differences in strength of agreement or 
disagreement. Certainly the data indicate that all six response categories were 
used. The “don’t know” category has been a source of difficulty and con¬ 
troversy in many fields of psychological research (121). In techniques 
which permit its use, it tends to be the most frequent choice. Without it, 
the subject must take a stand one way or the other, although the categories 
of slight agreement and slight disagreement permit him to be nearly neutral. 
If a subject is unable to decide, he can, of course, omit the item; but there 
were never more than 2 to 3 per cent omissions among subjects taking the 
questionnaire, and never more than i per cent of the group to which it 
was administered failed to fill it out adequately. Furthermore, the fre¬ 
quency with which the “moderate” and “strong” categories were used indi¬ 
cates that the items were relatively unambiguous. 

The responses were converted into scores by a uniform scoring system. 

Since higher scores were intended to express increasing anti-Semitism, all 
responses were scored as follows: 
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mterval of one week; Part I (Questionnaire A) of the Ls s’cairwasliven in 
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signed for nonmajors m psychology and was rather heterogeneous with re 
spect to major subject and year in school. ogeneous with re 

were senlrared difference, the questionnaires of men and women 

were Xure?Vh statisti’cs 07^0 

La women's h data presented here are based on the questionnaires of 

leL NeLres rh "’"“bers of major minorities: 

Jews, Negroes, Chinese, and foreign-born. In all subsequent groups the sta- 

Jewkh LmLLar °f native-born, white, non- 


1 . RELIABILITY 


The reliability and related statistical properties of the AS scale and its 
subscales are presented ,n Table yflll). The total-scale reliability of .pt 
meets rigorous statistical standards, especially in view of the fact that Part 
II was administered a week after Part I. (The reliability of the scale on the 
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2 . 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE SUBSCALES 


The above reliability data indicate that people are relatively consistent in 

their responses to the A-S scale and to the individual subscales dealing with 

relatively specific kinds of imagery and attitudes. Correlations amofg the 
subscales are shown in Table 8(III). ^ 

Intercorrelations of .74 to .85 are of considerable significance. The fact 
that they involve subscales dealing with so great a variety of opinions and 
attitudes IS an important source of support for the hypothesis that anti- 
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Subscale 

"Threatening" "Attitudes" 

"Seclusive" 

Total A-S 

"Offensive" 

.85 .83 

.75 

92 

"Threatening" 

.84 


.93 

"Attitudes" 


.74 

.94 

"Intrusive" 


.74 



^These are the raw correlation coefficients. If they were corrected for 
attenuation to give the maximal value theoretically obtainable (with 
perfectly reliable instruments), they would all be well over .90. 


Semitism is a general frame of mind, a way of viewing Jews and Jewish- 
Gentile interaction. Imagery of Jews as personally offensive and as socially 
threatening, attitudes of restriction, exclusion and the like, the view that J ews 
are too assimilative and yet too clannish—these seem to be various facets of a 
broad ideological pattern. An individual’s stand with regard to one of these 
issues tends to be very similar in direction and degree to his stand with regard 
to the others. 

The correlations of .92 to .94 between each of the three major subscales 
and the total anti-Semitism scale are high enough so that knowing an indi¬ 
vidual’s score on any one subscale permits one to predict with considerable 
accuracy his score on the total A-S scale. In short, while almost every sub¬ 
ject varies somewhat in his responses to the individual items (as will be 
shown below), almost every subject demonstrates a general degree of support 
or rejection of anti-Semitism which is relatively consistent from one type 
of accusation or attitude to another. This is not to say that all the ideas con¬ 
tained in the scale are of equal importance emotionally to each anti-Semite. 
It is more probable—and this view is supported by the interviews—that for 
each high scorer there are a few central opinions (imagery of Jews as cun¬ 
ning, power-seeking, sensual, etc.) and attitudes of primary importance; but 
these “pet” ideas seem to provide a basis or general readiness for the ac¬ 
ceptance of almost any anti-Semitic idea. The fact that this generality is not 
complete suggests that various patterns of anti-Semitic ideology may exist 

and might profitably be studied (as variations within the general framework 
described here). 

The correlation of .74 between subscales “Seclusive” and “Intrusive” 
reveals a deep contradiction in anti-Semitic ideology. As a matter of simple 
logic, it is impossible for most Jews to be both extremely seclusive and aloof 
and at the same time too intrusive and prying. This categorical, self-con¬ 
tradictory rejection of an entire group is, however, more than a matter of 
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internal CONSISTENCY; STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

OF THE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 


faemrv ?n hems are unsatis- 

measure that another: that they do not measure what the others 

too ridiculous to be supported by anyone, and so on. He may like a few 
ms particularly and wonder how successful they were. Or he may be con¬ 
cerned with shortening and improving the scale and want a statistical basis 

for Item selection and improvement. For these and other reasons a statistical 
analysis of the items has considerable value. 
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The problem can be posed in statistical terms as follows. If an item is 
good, in terms of the total scale, then item scores ought to correlate well with 
total scale scores. Since few high scorers agree with all items, and since some 
low scorers agree with several items, a statistical technique is necessary to 
determine the closeness of the relationship between item score and scale 
score. The most extensive technique for item analysis is the computing of 
correlations between item scores and scale scores, especially if some sort of 
factor analysis is planned. The Likert “Discriminatory Power” technique, al¬ 
though statistically more limited, has a great time-saving advantage. Further¬ 
more, Murphy and Likert (84), obtaining both Discriminatory Powers 
and item-total scale correlations for a single scale, found a correlation of .91 
between these two measures of item value. In other words, the order of 
goodness of the items, as determined by the Discriminatory Power tech¬ 
nique, is practically the same as the order determined by the correlation 
technique. The Likert technique was therefore used in the present study. 

The Discriminatory Power (D. P.) of each item is obtained by the follow¬ 
ing procedure. Subjects whose total scores fall in the highest 25 per cent of 
the distribution are considered high scorers, while those whose scores fall in 
the lowest 25 per cent of the distribution are considered the low scorers. 

The mean of the high scorers is obtained for each item and found to vary 
from item to item. Similarly for the low scorers. If an item measures anti- 
Semitism well, then anti-Semites (high scorers), as determined by the total 
scale score, will make higher scores on it than will those who are opposed 
to anti-Semitism (low scorers). The greater the difference between the 
item mean for the high scorers and that for the low scorers, the greater the 
Discriminatory Power of that item, and the better the measure of anti- 
Semitism it gives. A positive D. P. indicates that the item is anti-Semitic, in 
the sense that anti-Semites as determined by the total scale agree with the 
item to a greater degree than do unprejudiced subjects. If an item has a 
negative D. P., it has apparently been scored in reverse, since low scorers 
agree with it more than high scorers do. All items in the present scale have 
positive D. P.’s. 

The data on the item analysis of the A-S scale are presented in Table 9 
(III). Each item is identified by a key phrase, and the letters O, T, A, S, and 

I refer to the subscales Offensive, Threatening, Attitudes, Seclusive, and In¬ 
trusive respectively. 

The most important data on each item are the group mean and the 
D. P. The group mean reflects the general group tendency toward agree¬ 
ment or disagreement. A mean near 4.0 indicates that the group was pretty 
evenly divided pro and con on the issue. Group means between 3.0 and 5.0 
are likely to involve scores covering well the entire range from i to 7. 
Means below 3.0 indicate a strong group tendency toward disagreement. 
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TABLE 9 fill 




Part I 



Item 


Mean 



D.P. 


(0: luxurious) 


(T: bad influence) 


(A; keep Jews out) 


4. (0: conceit) 


5* (S,T: businessmen) 


6. (A: quota) 


7. (0: basically Jewish) 


8. (T: power and control) 


9. (A: suppress Jews) 


10. (0: dirty districts) 


11 ■ (I,T: Washington) 


12. (A. democratic methods) 


13. (0: all alike) 


14. (T: 


low living standards) 


15. (A: wrong to internarry) 


16. (1,0; prying) 


17. (S: Jews exclude Gentiles) 


18. (A: fraternities) 


19. (I; no culture) 


20. (S: give up religion) 


21. (A; apartment houses) 


22. (N; never contented) 


23. (S: foreign element) 


24. (A: don't hire Jews) 


25. (I: hide Jewishness) 


26. (N: war with Germany) 


Mean: 


4.44 


2.03 


2.75 


4.25 


4.50 


5.86 


4.22 


5.89 


4.86 


3.03 


4.47 


5.42 


4.28 


5.30 


4.33 


2.86 


2.41 


1.11 


4.34 


1.64 


1.03 


3.22 


1.30 


3.20 


1.38 


4.48 


2.11 

2.11 

2.13 

3.76 

1.73 

3. 13 

1.30 

1.73 

1.30 

3.17 

1.22 

4.20 

1.38 

2.90 

1.19 

4.11 

1.62 

2. 71 

1.05 

1.81 

1.42 

2.92 


Mean for 
Total Groiin 


3.11 


1.85 


2.30 


2.71 


3.45 


2.89 

1.00 

1.89 

1.67 

5.78 

1.99 

3.79 

3.59 

5.33 

2.30 

3.03 

3.80 

3.61 

1.05 

2.56 

1.84 

2.94 

1.24 

1.70 

1.98 

4.55 

1.24 

3.31 

2.56 

4.75 

1.13 

3.62 

2.76 

5.50 

1.67 

3.83 

3. 64 

3.00 

1.24 

1.76 

2.05 

4.19 

1.19 

3.00 

2.57 

3.89 

1.03 

2.86 

2.24 


3.53 


3.84 


3.19 


2. 66 


2.52 


3.17 


2.88 


2.84 


2.87 


1. 69 


2.74 




No. 


Item 


Mean 

H.Q. L.Q. 


D.P 


1 . ( 0 : own fault) 

2. (T: unpatriotic) 

3. (I.A: too many employees) 

4 . ( 0 : different and strange) 

5. (T: unscrupulous) 

6 . (A: Communists) 

7 . ( 1 , 0 : typical atmosphere) 

8 . (T: first loyalty) 

9. (A: Gentiles ruthless) 

10. (0: marry a Jew) 

11. (T: parasitic) 

12. (A: avoid Jews) 

13. (S,0: overaggression) 

14. (T: revolutionary) 

15. (A: Hollywood) 

16. ( 0 : dirty) 

17. (S: clannish) 

18. (A: hotels) 

19. (I: crucifixion) 

20. (S: millionnaires) 

21. (A: Jewish leaders) 

22. (N: racial defects) 

23. (S: Jews keep apart) 

24. (A: form own nation) 

25. (I: Rosenwald) 

26. (N: contributed least) 


Mean: 

Means for total scale: 


5.89 

2.97 

4.89 
4.17 
4.47 
3,39 

5.28 
5.05 

3.22 
6.58 
4.36 

3.89 

4.97 

4.28 
3.94 

3.78 

5.78 

2.22 
2.69 

3.97 
4.64 
3.86 
4.03 

4.78 

2.89 
2.89 


2.51 

1.05 

1.30 
1.19 
1.16 
1.05 

1.32 
1.81 
1.00 

2.30 
1.27 
1.13 
1. 73 
1.35 
1.13 
1.24 

2.32 
1.05 
1.08 

1.32 
1.62 
1.08 
1.94 
1.70 
1.16 
1.19 


4.19 

4.27 


1.42 

1.42 


3.38 

1.92 
3.59 
2.98 
3.31 
2.34 
3.96 
3.24 
2. 22 
4.28 
3.09 
2.76 
3.24 

2.93 
2.81 
2.54 
3.46 
1.17 
1.61 
2.65 
3.02 
2.78 
2.09 
3.08 
1.73 
1.70 


2.77 

2.85 


Mean for 
Total Group 





4.31 

1.75 

2.95 

2.23 

2.45 
2.08 

3.23 
3.10 
1.84 

4.22 
2.19 
2.09 

3.44 
2.69 
2.47 
2.30 
4.57 

1.46 
1.66 

2.44 
3.07 
2.40 
3.21 

3.23 
1.74 
1.97 


2.66 

2.70 


Number: Total group = 144 ; H.Q. = 36: L.Q. - 37 . 
Range of total scores: Total group: 52-286: H.Q 


183-286: L.Q. : 52-89. 
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with few scores of 6 or 7 (-f-2 and +3 responses). And group means of over 
5.0, conversely, indicate relatively uniform agreement. 

The Discriminatory Power, on the other hand, is a measure of the variabil- 
ity of the high and low scorers around the group mean, and of their average 
difference in response. How large must a D. P. be in order to indicate almost 
no overlap between highs and lows? This depends on the form of the dis¬ 
tribution and the size of the group mean. An item with a group mean of 2.0, 
a low quartile mean of 1.0, a high quartile mean of 3.0, and a D. P. of 2.0, is 
undoubtedly very discriminating; the low scorers responded unanimously 
with -3, and the high scorers probably varied but little around the -1 re¬ 
sponse. In general, the more extreme the group mean (especially below 3 o 
or above 5.0) the lower the D. P. can be and still adequately separate the low 
from the high scorers. From a broader point of view, however, the best items 
should have means nearer to 4.0; when the item mean is above 5.0 or below 

3.0, the item should be reworded so that fewer people or more people re¬ 
spectively, will agree.2 ’ 

For items with group means in the approximate range 3.0 to 5.0, Dis¬ 
criminatory Powers may be evaluated according to the following general 
standards: a D. P. of over 4.0 is very high and indicates almost uniform agree¬ 
ment by the high scorers, disagreement by the low scorers, with almost no 
overlap. D. P.’s of 3.0-4.0 are very satisfactory and indicate a clear-cut dif¬ 
ference between high and low scorers. D. P.’s of 2.0-3.0, while statistically 
significant, indicate greater variability in the responses of low and high 
scorers and a fair amount of overlap. A D. P. between i.o and 2.0 involves 
considerable agreement by the low scorers and disagreement by the high 
scorers, but it still indicates a statistically significant difference between the 

low mean and the high mean.^ As the D. P. decreases below i.o, the possi¬ 
bility of significance decreases rapidly. 

With these considerations in mind we can examine the data in Table 9. 

In general the Discriminatory Powers are quite satisfactory, averaging 2.85 
for the entire group.^ For the 52 items, 5 D. P.’s are over 4.0, 2 1 are between 

2 A minimum item mean of 2.5 ought probably to be set for this group, since various 

studies have shown college students to be less prejudiced than the general population For 

other groups studied in the present research, many item means were as much as a point 
higher. 

3 While standard deviations have not been obtained for all items, it can be shown that 
(with group N = 100 to 150) the standard error of the difference between the means for 
low and high scorers is almost never above .50, seldom below .25. In terms of the critical 

ratio, then, a D.P. of over 1.0 is statistically significant, that is, the means are different 
though the distributions are partially overlapping. 

4 While correlations between items or between each item and the total scale have not 

been computed for this group, later data on similar scales suggest that the average inter- 

item correlation is about .4, while between each item and the sum of the remaining items 
the average correlation is about .6. (See Chapter IV.) 
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between 2.0 and 2.0. Only 11 D. P.’s are between 


and 1.9, the lowest being 1.2. 

All of the D. P.’s are therefore above a minimum standard of acceptability. 
The 26 items with D. P.’s of over 3.0 are statistically very satisfactory. Why 
were the other items less adequate? The answer is indicated by the group 
means on these items. Of the 11 items with D. P.’s of less than 2.0, 10 have 
means below 2.1. Conversely, almost all of the items with means of over 
3.0 have D. P.’s of over 3.0. The mean for the low quartile is very low (below 
2.0) on almost every item. The mean of the high quartile, on the other hand, 
varies greatly from item to item. The items 'with low D. P.^s were, in almost 
every case, statements with which the high quartile tended predominantly 
to disagree. This result seems to be due partly to a lack of pseudodemocratic 
coloring in these items, partly to their obvious illogicality or lack of truth, 
and partly to a lack of extreme anti-Semites among these subjects. Thus, 
the mean of the high quartile on all 52 items averages 4.3 and varies from 2.2 
to 6.6. For the 10 items with the highest D. P.’s, however, the high quartile 
means average well over 5.0. 

The dependability of the item means and D. P.’s is indicated by a com¬ 
parison of the present group with the group of college students previously 
tested and reported on. The latter group responded to the entire scale (and 
other questionnaire material) at one sitting; the reliability was .98 and the 
subscale intercorrelations were also slightly higher than in the present group. 
The group mean per item was 3.0 as compared with 2.7 for the present group, 
and the average D. P. was 3.4 as compared with 2.85 here. The main differ¬ 
ence between the two groups seems to lie in the greater number of high 
scorers in the first group tested. The over-all mean of the low quartile was 
almost identical for the two groups: 1.39 then, 1.42 now. But the high quartile 
averaged 4.80 then as compared to 4.27 now. In noncollege groups a larger 
number of high scorers, and larger D. P.’s, have been found (see pp. 76, 140). 
Despite the over-all scale differences between the two groups, however, the 
adequacy of the individual items was very similar. Thus, the rank-order cor¬ 
relation between the D. P.’s was .78, while the item means correlated .92. 
In short, the most discriminating items for one group were also the best for 
the other group, and similarly for the poor items. The general conclusions 
about item means and discriminabilities to be drawn from the present group, 
then, are generally true for the previous group as well. 

Table 9(III) reveals that the best items pertain to a variety of topics. 
Stereotypy in anti-Semitic imagery is shown in the tendency to overgen¬ 
eralize Jewish faults, and in the fact that Item I-13 (“Jews are all alike”) is 
one of the most discriminating, with a D. P. of 3.83. The idea of Jews as a 
political threat (radicalism: Items II-6, -14) was much less prevalent than 
the idea of Jews as an economic threat (wealth and power: Items I-5, -8, -22, 
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II-5, -ii) or as a moral threat (immorality: Items I-i, II-i, -7, -i,). Ac¬ 
cusations on religious grounds were seldom supported,® as shown by the low 
group means and D. P.’s on Items I-20 and II-19. A variety of discriminatory 
attitudes (exclusion, restriction, suppression: most items in the “Attitude” 
subscale) found considerable support and were very discriminating. 

The importance of careful formulation of items is shown by a comparison 
of good with poor items. The most discriminating items are usually the most 
pseudodemocratic ones according to criteria discussed above (Section B, i). 
Consider, for example, the two items dealing with intermarriage. Item II-io 

A imagine myself marrying a Jew”) has a group mean of 4.2 

and a D. P. of 4.3, with a high quartile mean of 6.6 (almost all +2 and +3 
responses). On the other hand. Item I-15 (“It is wrong for Jews and Gentiles 
to intermarry”) has a group mean of only 2.6, a D. P. of 3.0, and a high 
quartile mean of 4.2. The higher mean and discriminability of the former 
^em are probably due to its greater indirectness and distance from crude anti- 
Semitism. By what criterion is this item anti-Semitic? The criterion is the 
fact that it correlates well with the total scale, that is, it differentiates very 
well between subjects who score high and subjects who score low on the 
total scale. (The fact that the correlation is not perfect indicates that re¬ 
sponse to any single item is not a clear-cut sign of anti-Semitism nor of its 
opposite; the criterion must be the total scale score). 

Similar reasoning applies to items dealing with housing restrictions. The 
following items had very low group means (1.5 to 2.5): Item II-18 (con¬ 
sistent exclusion from hotels), I-3 (exclusion from neighborhoods), I-21 
(occasional exclusion from apartment houses). Item II-7 (Jews give a neigh¬ 
borhood a “typical Jewish atmosphere”), which is more indirect and pseudo¬ 
democratic, had a higher mean (3.2) and D. P. (4.0). It would appear that 
many individuals who are not now willing actively to support anti-Semitic 
programs have nevertheless a negative imagery and an underlying hostility 
that constitute a definite potentiality for such action. Even the more open 
and crude items on housing had significant D. P.’s, and the high quartile 

means of 4.3 and over (except on II-18), seem to indicate only weak re¬ 
sistance to these ideas. 

The same consideiations hold for the items dealing with occupations. 
Items which urge explicit policies of suppression and restriction of Jews 
( 1 ~^> 11 ~ 9 > ”^5) t^tid to have low means. But items which emphasize gen- 


® It is frequently held that Sunday School training is a major cause of anti-Semitism, 
which IS then regarded as a form of religious prejudice.” In this group, at least, rejection 
on religious grounds was infrequent. From the generality and irrationality of anti-Semitic 
ideology, it is clear that many diverse accusations are almost always involved, and that 
there are rnany sources for the underlying hostility which makes a given individual recep¬ 
tive to anti-Semitism. For a discussion of the role of religion in prejudice see Chapters VI 
and XVIII. 
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eralized Jewish faults and which introduce subtly discriminatory practices 
tend to have higher means; thus, Jewish businessmen are regarded as unfair 
and conniving (Item I-5), and they have too much financial power ( 1 - 8 ). 
While active suppression is not so desirable (low mean on I—9), it is unwise 
for an employer to hire many Jews (higher mean on I-24, II-3). The simplest 
solution—one that eliminates the need for suppression—would be for Jews 
to form their own nation (II-24). 

The pessimism of the high scorers regarding the solution to this problem 
is brought out by a number of items. On the one hand, they take the view 
that anti-Semitism has been entirely or primarily brought by the Jews on 
themselves and that any solution of the problem is a matter of Jewish re¬ 
sponsibility (Items II-i, II-21). Non-Jews are simply the victims of Jewish 
faults; if Jews would improve, become as good as “other people,” anti- 
Semitism would be eliminated. On the other hand, the Jews seem to be in¬ 
corrigible, and any apparent change only masks the Jewishness beneath 
(Items I-7, -13, II-4, -8, -22). The contradiction is therefore complete: 
anti-Semitism is due to Jewish faults, but the Jews are unable to improve; 
the Jews should make sincere efforts to change, but their “basic Jewishness” 
is unchangeable. For the antidemocratic anti-Semite the only answer is open 
and direct suppression; for the pseudodemocrat it is subtle exclusion and 
“resigned tolerance” toward a bad state of affairs. The pseudodemocrats 
seem to betray a sense of threat and some antidemocratic potential by their 
doubts that democratic methods can solve the problem (Item I-12). 

D. THE SHORT FORM OF THE A-S SCALE 

It was a regular policy of the present research to contract the proven 
techniques in order to introduce new ones measuring additional trends of 
theoretical importance. In line with this policy, and in view of the high reli¬ 
ability and internal consistency of the original 5 2-item A-S scale, a short 
form of ten items was used in the first revision of the questionnaire. 

The short form is presented in Table 10(III). The ten items were selected 
from the original fifty-two on the basis of both statistical and theoretical con¬ 
siderations. Since statistical adequacy (Discriminatory Power) was a neces¬ 
sary—but not sufficient—condition for inclusion, the new items were selected 
from the fifteen or twenty which had been most discriminating on the mo 
administrations of the long form. Among these, selection was determined by 
the following qualitative considerations. Each item should be as rich in mean¬ 
ing as possible. There should be a minimum of duplication of meaning or con¬ 
tent among items. They should cover most of the subscales and most of the 
areas of accusation and discrimination. These desiderata have not been realized 
entirely; there were other items that seemed to merit inclusion, and for certain 
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Old No, New No. 


1-24 

II. 

1-5 

16. 

11-17 

21. 

II-1 

26. 

II-21 

33 - 

II-IO 

II-7 

40. 

49 - 

1-7 

62. 

1-13 

69. 

I-ii 

72. 

' “New number” 
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TABLE lo (III) 

The Ten-Item A-S Scale (Form 78) 

many people should be careful not 
to hire a large percentage of Jews. 

One trouble with Jewish businessmen is that they stick to¬ 
gether and connive, so that a Gentile doesn’t hive a fair 
chance in competition. 

The Jewish districts in most cities are results of the clannish¬ 
ness and stick-togethemess of Jews. 

Persecution of the Jews would be largely eliminated if the 

rh make really sincere efforts to rid themselves of 

their harmful and offensive faults. cmseives or 

Jewish leaders should encourage Jews to be more incon¬ 
spicuous, to keep out of professions and activities alreadv 
overcrowded with Jews and to keep out of the public notice^ 

I can hardly imagine myself marry^g a Jew. 

rhlt Getting Jews into a nice neighborhood is 

gradually give it a typical Jewish atmosphere. 

No matter how Americanized a^Jew may seem to^be there 

W^unTrneath® ba’sicaUy 

JrX" Zch'’a'liL'''" in general, Jews are 

There are too many Jews in the various federal agencies 

ureaus in Washington, and they have too much control 
over our national policies. 


form 


Form 


CO numbering m the long 
sions will be noted in the wording of several items. 

fheTn? fsuperior. The high internal consistency of 

wtrdini of” ” purposes of measurement. The slight revisions in the 

meaning The manner of presentation of this form was different from that 

previously used. Whereas previously each scale had been presented “all of 

a piece, on a page or pages of its own, in this and all successive forms of the 

questionnaire the various scales were presented interspersed with each other 

so that no single scale was particularly prominent or focal, and adjacent 
Items dealt with widely varying* topics.^ 

The new questionnaire, identified as Form 78 (on the basis of its having 

6 The other scales in this form, to be discussed in the chapters that follow deal with 
general prejudice (Negroes, other minorities, patriotism), with politico-economic liberal¬ 
ism and conservatism and with potentially antidemocratic persoLlity trends. There were 
78 Items in all. This form of the questionnaire, like all the other forms contained in addi¬ 
tion other questions dealing with group memberships, personality, and’so on. 
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78 scale items), was administered in the spring of 1945 to the following 
groups. Two of the groups comprise undergraduate students at the Univer¬ 
sity of California: the full membership, save for absentees, of the introduc¬ 
tory Public Speaking class. Here, as in all groups, men and women were 
separated in the statistical treatment and analysis was limited to native-born, 
white, non-Jewish Americans. The first two groups, then, are the Public 
Speaking Women (N = 140) and the Public Speaking Men (N =52). The 
third group comprised forty women, the entire feminine membership of an 
Extension Division class in Psychology at the University of California. 
Most subjects of this group were in their thirties and late twenties, and hence 
were somewhat older on the average than those of our college sample. The 
fourth group, Professional Women (N = 63), is actually a combination of 
three smaller groups: (a) Twenty-four public health nurses, the entire 
nursing staff of a nearby health department (the director of this department 
was generally liberal in his outlook and had tried to select younger nurses 
with more advanced ideas about public health); (b) public school teachers; 
and (c) social workers, who were reached through the mails. In the latter 
two cases, only about 20 per cent of those appealed to sent in their question¬ 
naires, and this sampling technique was not tried again. 

The reliability data for the short AS scale are presented in Table 11 (III). 

Reliabilities of .89-94 ^^e extremely satisfactory, especially for a lo-item 

scale, and they are similar to those obtained on the long form."^ The means 

of 3.3 to 3.4 for University and Extension Class students are substantially the 

same as the mean of 3.55 on these ten items for the previous class taking the 

long form of the scale. However, the mean of 2.6 for the Professional Women 

is significantly lower than the others (above the i per cent level statistically). 

This difference may be due partly to sampling errors; the teachers and social 

workers responded voluntarily by mail, and the tendency to cooperate in 

filling out a questionnaire dealing with prejudice and with personal feelings 

is probably correlated with lack of prejudice.^ The slightly greater reliability 

(.94) of the scale for this group may reflect a greater ideological consistency 
in older age groups. 

The Discriminatory Power method of item analysis was again carried out, 
and the results are presented in Table 12(III). The average D. P. of 3.68 is 
very satisfactory and indicates that on most items there were very few low- 
quartile members who agreed, few high-quartile members who disagreed. 


7 The fact that these reliabilities are similar to those obtained on the lone form arcue 

against the hypothesis that the high reliability of the latter was due to a “set” for all-neea 
tive Items. 

hypothesis is supported by questionnaire and clinical material on personalin 
trends (opposition to prying and to “being analyzed” in the prejudiced subjects) Alsc 

in^rvie^wed’"''”'^*"^ low-scoring subjects in the groups tested were willing to b. 
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table 11 fTTT 


reliability of the A-fi stale IPORM 7«' 



Reliability 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 


(total) 

(odd half) 
(even half) 


S.D. (total) 

S.D. (odd.half) 
S.D. (even half) 

Range 


3.33 

2.98 

3.66 

1.43 

1.42 

1.62 

1.0-7.0 


3.36 

3.30 

3.42 

1.48 
1.51 

1.56 
1.1-6.3 


3.40 
3.20 
3. 63 

1.36 

1.38 

1.48 

1 . 2 - 6.1 


2.57 
2.34 
2.83 

1.37 

1.27 

1.58 

1 . 0 - 6.2 


3.16 

2.96 

3.38 

1.41 

1.40 

1.56 


1. 0-7.0 



C. Public 
Class Men 

Croup D, 


<i»t« are baaed 


Speaking Claaa Women (N = illy GrcuH T r “J'k, "• 

(N = 52 V r* Ti n * j ^ * oup o , u, C. Public Speaking 

Professional Wompn Extension Class Women (N = 40)- 

roressional Women (nurses, teachers, social workers. N = 63 ). 

ieighL'd^b^N?'' individual group means were not 

tbe._^a„ translated Into ;aluea"^e::"^:'?irg ll.Ts.ZfVJrl 


their ind^"uarmeam“an^‘'D'’P V™ f f ‘he items have on 

presented m a sohd hio^l f„ oTr^^do^Xetdron^h 

on this question was obtained by comparing the results L these ten itema""? 
he two types of presentation. The mean for the Psycholoo-v 
on these ten items (first form, excluding the remaining forty^fwo itenll)° wls 

comorralrZuD ‘he most 

the rank orde^correl r ? “I statistically significant. FurthermLe, 

more .ifTnifir>.nF r correlated .90. These correlations seem even 

changed and t^t r T ‘‘ems was 

results on the first form were also compared with the over-^11 Lerages for 
all four groups taking Form 78. The individual item means correlal^.ss' 
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^The four groups on which these data are based, are: Group A, U.C. Public Speaking Class Women (N = 140); 
Group B, U.C. Public Speaking Class Men (N = 52 ); Group C, U.C. Adult Extension Class Women (N s 40); 
Group D, Professional Women (nurses, teachers, social workers, (N = 63). 

bln obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not weighted by N. 
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discriminability (Tp'^ld °evd oftleSility (meanVof Ae kf 

computed among the four groups taking 
considerable consistency of item mean and D. P "om “rip to group 

foTthe worn item?ThT =>"<' 

even irr C D' P.’s hohk" 


r^f rU^ -’ me lacL maC mC aOSOlUte ValnPQ 

he Item means were considerably lower for this group than for the others 

945. from a group of 153 students, preponderantly women a/ceorgt 

sTntfd'iraloMbrt^’ ^“*’'"8'°"’ D- C.” The ten A-S items were prt 
sented in a solid block, on a sheet containing no other scales, the instructions 

ity wat m 'IvtlurT ‘a The obtained reliabil¬ 

ity rvas .9,, a va ue almost identical with those for the other grouns The 

group mean per item was 4.5^ and the average D. P. was 4 or The mean i 

.gnificantly different (above the 1 per cent level) from Sie UniverThy o 

California means and suggests, as have other independent studies that sig- 
nificant sectionij H . _ UU1C5, cnac sig- 


West 


obtain nr.nc;cf-r.m;i 'w u .- —cy. While the Washington students 

btain consistently higher scores, the item means show a rank-order cor¬ 
relation of .Sd _. , . OIUCT COt 


Washi 


Californio rrrrv.rr.c ' ^avetage of the four 

of the itenfs Tv’ ^ marked similarity in the relative acceptability 

cl^ 1 ^ I • * extremely high scorers do 

exist, and that the restricted range of the groups taking Form 78 is due mainly 

W sVextremely anti-Semitic members. The individual scores in the 

Washington grouo COvereH __r_M , 


-pubsioie scores, 10-70 

a mean per item of 6,27 for the high quartile, 2.25 for the low quartii;. 

1 lie I JlS^mminot-r^r^r r_ _ 'ixr 1 . ^ 


wirK rinrs ■ Washington group correlated .54 

thit; V 1 ^our California groups. The smallness of 

his value, m contrast to that for the item means, is due primarily to a change 

Wa!h' “’^here are too many Jews in 

Washington agencies.” The D. P. for this item had a rank of 8 in the Cali- 

rCvrnio npr‘/~vTTT-\<-> — __1_ _ /* r t — — - - . 


While 


Washington 


y . , , - -- vr.t tiu^ iLciii vvas loentical in the two groups 

(9 m both cases), the difference between low and high scorers was rela- 
t vely much greater in Washington than in California. IJving in Washington 
should provide, one might expect, a reality basis on which to respond to this 

» -JVe wish to thank Dr. G. H. Smith, then teaching at George Washington ITniversiw 

tins 8 rou°p”wa?no"g^e“?he r"^ i" the main body of d«a beeauTe 

bins group was not given the remaining sections of the questionnaire. 
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item and thus minimize the differences between otherwise low and high 
scorers. This does not seem to be the case. It would seem, rather, that how 
an individual assimilates and interprets social reality is to a large extent deter¬ 
mined by his pre-existing ideology. Living in Washington appears to have 
mainly a polarizing rather than a homogenizing effect, especially on the “Jews 
in government” issue. 

From the above discussion the following conclusions may tentatively be 
drawn. 

a. The item means and D. P.’s are not appreciably changed by changes 
in the form of presentation (from 52 consecutive anti-Semitic items to 10 
consecutive anti-Semitic items to ten items randomly interspersed among a 
series totalling 78 in all). 

b. While over-all mean and average D. P. vary considerably from group 
to group, relative discriminability and level of acceptability of each item 
(rank D. P. and mean) tend to remain fairly constant, with the exception of 
certain sectional differences (as in Item 72, regarding Washington agencies). 
That is, certain items tend consistently to have relatively high D. P.’s, others 
to have low D. P.’s, and similarly for the item means. 

c. The item means and particularly the D. P.’s were statistically very 
satisfactory. For eight of the ten items the D. P.’s averaged 3.5 to 4.3 (these 
values would be even higher were the Washington group included), and 
even the lowest average D. P.’s of 2.4 and 2.9 are adequate. 

d. The most discriminating items deal with Jewish businessmen, stereo¬ 
typed imagery, marriage, exclusion from neighborhoods, and Jewish respon¬ 
sibility for anti-Semitism. It is interesting that items stating the most fre¬ 
quently heard accusations and the more openly antagonistic attitudes usually 
had lower means and D. P.’s. 

e. In view of its high reliability and internal consistency, the short form 
of the A-S scale can be used for most research purposes in place of the 
original, longer form. 

E. VALIDATION BY CASE STUDIES: THE RESPONSES OF 

MACK AND LARRY ON THE A-S SCALE 

One meaning of the concept of validity as applied to a psychological test 
is that the test, which involves only a small sample of the individual’s re¬ 
sponses, tells us something that is generally true of that individual as judged 
by an intensive study of him. The A-S scale may be said to have validity of 
this kind to the degree that the subjects, in their responses to the scale, reveal 
the same tendencies which come out in their interviews. It will be worth 
while, therefore, to compare the responses of Mack and Larry to the A-S 

scale with what they have to say about Jews when they are invited to speak 
spontaneously. 
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In Table 13(111) are shown the scores of Mack and I arrv 
mean and the D. P. for each of the ten items in the short^Z’ 0 ^ 7 ^ 


table 13 (III) 


responses of mack and LARRY ON THE A-<; r r. 




(Hire Jews) 

(Businessmen) 

21. (Jewish districts) 
26. (Get rid of faults) 
33. (Jewish leaders) 

40. (Marry a Jew) 

49. (Nice neighborhood) 
62. (Basically Jewish) 
69. (All alike) 

72. (Federal agencies) 

Over-all mean 


6 

5 

6 
3 
7 
5 
5 
3 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 




2.74 

3.40 

3.51 

3.48 

2.37 

3.96 

2.94 

3.35 

3.14 

2. 69 


3.16 


3.61 

4.34 

2.87 

3.89 

2.37 

4.28 

4.12 

3.50 

4.30 

3.48 


3.68 


The group „ea„g and D.P..a are based on aU four groups taking Porn ,e. 

far, above The oveMlfgrourmearoft^’e^He*’"''^^ ''h "T 

ideological secdon 

3 * • j » ■ one of them; but a study of the responses 

X pTttrnroTanrT'^ “ clear pattern, one that can be dTstinguished'3 

close to the group mean, in the case ofTJs 

seL^us objection agencies), he is saying that he would have no 

that this indeed T thitTheT otghftTdrThT”" M 

• • y uugnr to do. 1 he mam trouble as seen in rhf- 

positive responses to Items i6 (Businessmen) and 21 (Jewish districts) is 
at t ey wou father stick together and accumulate wealth and power for 

st‘uU Td fhZ;^^ '’“f "1: '-Sely ehminatLTf they 

should rid themse ves of their faults (Item 26), they cannot really become 

persoTahTTnd ^ T "c™ distance 

personally and socially (Items 40 and 49). 

This is almost exactly what Mack tells us in his interview. It is the main 
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point that he tries to make. “They accent the clannish and the material. ... 
If a Jew fails in business, he’s helped to get started again. . . . They would be 
liked and accepted if they would be willing to mix. . . . The Jews won’t 
intermingle. ... I certainly wouldn’t (marry a Jew). ... I would date that 
girl in Public Speaking, but she doesn’t emphasize her Jewishness. She was 
accepted by the whole class. I would marry her if she had thrown off her 
Jewishness, but I wouldn’t be able to associate with her class.” 

It is interesting that Item 40 (Marry a Jew) is the one about which Mack 
feels most strongly and on which he deviates most markedly from the group 
mean. It would appear that he feels safe in saying, in the interview, that he 
would marry the Jewish girl “if she had thrown off her Jewishness,” because 
he does not really believe that she ever can do this; there would always be 
“something basically Jewish underneath” (Item 62). 

The item on which Mack obtains a score that is slightly below the group 
mean is 69 (All alike). Here there is a real discrepancy between scale and 
interview. The analysis of the interview seemed to show that stereotypy was 
an outstanding characteristic of this subject’s thinking, and yet when it 
comes to the item which pertains most directly to this characteristic, he fails 
to agree. This is not because the item is a poor one, for its D. P. was next to 
the highest obtained with this short form of the A-S scale; nor do there appear 
to be any special features of Mack’s stereotypy that would render Item 69 
inapplicable. Perhaps it is too much to expect that scale and interview will 
agree in every particular; these instruments are not that precise, or perhaps 
most subjects are not that consistent. 

It may be noted that Mack, in the interview, where he is allowed free 
scope, brings into his discussion of the Jews certain ideas, e.g., Jewish “weak¬ 
ness,” that are not touched upon in any of the ten statements which comprise 
the A-S scale. This outcome would have been considerably less likely, it 
seems, if he had responded to the 52 items of the original A-S scale. It is 
claimed for the short form of the scale that for most research purposes it 
can be substituted for the long form. In Mack’s case there appears to be no 
reason for dissatisfaction with the measure of the degree of his anti-Semitism 
which the short form yields; concerning the content of his anti-Semitic 
ideology it is noteworthy that the pattern which appears in his responses to 
the scale corresponds to what is central and seemingly most important in 
his spontaneous discussion. That the ten-item scale should at the same time 
reveal the more incidental and individualistic features of a subject’s ideology 
concerning Jews would be too much to ask. 

Larry’s responses to the A-S scale are true to form. He obtains the lowest 
possible score on every item except 40 (Marry a Jew), and even here he 
disagrees slightly. When it was stated in Chapter II that Larry was not an 
extreme example of low-scoring men, the reference was to what was known 
of him from all the diagnostic devices employed in the research. He made it 
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clear enough in his interview that he was strongly opposed to nreiuHire 

lahHit°‘’Th'' serious doubt' of*iB 

dence that hf dM 'u® possible score on Item 40 is evi- 

thor ^ ^ ^ ^ ■" automatic way It seems 

Sf tri” 131=!'^ c-r H 3 

mTnt with ■" 

In general, the responses of these two subjects on the A-S scale are con 
istent with what they say about Jews in their interviews. This consistencv 
appears not on y in the degree of anti-Semitism expressed but in the content 

g ner^Serth '^S ■'7;- ™" b" 

generalized, the A-S scale is a valid index of ideology concerning Jews. 


F. 


DISCUSSION: THE STRUCTURE OF ANTI-SEMITIC 


IDEOLOGY 


is that ami S I the results presented above 

Sion but a tnTT " '' t^tinceived psychologically not as a specific aver- 

Gentnrimeracr T.’ “d Jt^^ish- 

TealinL " h r""' ^ by the high reliability of a scale 

of the subscript; ^ u - reliabilities and intercorrelations 

by the Item Discriminatory Powers. The statistical results indicate that a 
h,divira7: ideology has been obtained. Iny 

T I -I ^ ^ ^ margin of error, a rank 

along a dimension ranging from strong support of anti-Semitic ideology at 
Teirf f opposition at the other (low) extreme. The 

snnr?' O'- =>0 ambivalent combination of partial 

upport and partia re|ection of anti-Semitism. It is noteworthy, however, 

that individuals making middle scores on one subscale tend to make middle 

cores on the other subscales as well. Despite item-by-item variability, indi- 

vi^als tend to be highly consistent in their responses to the several subscales. 

e fact that an individual’s stand on one set of items is similar to his stand 

on a 1 others does not necessarily imply that all anti-Semitic ideas are of 
equal psychological importance to each individual. The spontaneous dis¬ 
cussions of anti-Semi^ces, Avhether m an interview or in evervday social life, 
suggest that for each individual there are certain “nuclear ideas”-imagery 
of Jews as conniving or sexual, or radical, and the like, and corresponding 
primary attitudes-which have primary emotional significance. However, 
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these central ideas apparently make the individual receptive to a great variety 
of other ideas. That is, once the central or nuclear ideas are formed, they 
tend to “pull in” numerous other opinions and attitudes and thus to form a 
broad ideological system. This system provides a rationale for any specific 
idea within it and a basis for meeting and assimilating new social conditions. 

This conception of anti-Semitism aids in the understanding of the present 
results. It also offers an explanation of why an anti-Semitic rumor that is 
entirely new in its specific details (for example, the wartime accusations 
that only Jews could get tires or draft exemptions or officer status) is easily 
believed by anti-Semites: because of a receptivity to negative imagery gen¬ 
erally and by means of an ideological system within which the new idea is 
easily assimilated. 

This conception of the inclusivejiess of anti-Semitic ideology stands in 
sharp contrast to numerous theories which conceive of anti-Semitism in 
terms of certain specific accusations or motives. The notion of anti-Semitism 
as a form of “racial” prejudice, for example, seems to be based on the idea 
that the main accusations against Jews involve their “racially inherited” traits 
(faults). Another common view, that anti-Semitism is a form of “religious” 
prejudice, is based on the explicit or implicit assumption that religious dif¬ 
ferences, and thus accusations on religious grounds, are the central issues in 
anti-Semitism. A third “specifistic” view is that anti-Semitism is based pri¬ 
marily on distortions of facts which some individuals have mistakenly accepted 
as true; for example, that Jews are unusually rich, dishonest, radical, and so 
on. This last theory has led to numerous attempts to fight anti-Semitism by 
giving the “true facts”—attempts which are distinguished for their lack of 
success. What this theory has overlooked is the receptivity of many indi¬ 
viduals to any hostile imagery of Jews, and the emotional resistance of these 
individuals to a less hostile and less stereotyped way of thinking. Finally, 
anti-Semitism is sometimes explained in terms of financial motives and ac¬ 


cusations: many people, it is asserted, oppose the Jews on the simple grounds 
of economic competition and financial self-interest. This theory ignores the 
other accusations (of power seeking, immorality, and the like) which are 
made with equal or greater emotional intensity. It also fails to explain w hy 
anti-Semites so often violate their own material self-interest in maintaining 
their prejudices. None of these conceptions of anti-Semitism has adequately 
grasped its generality, its psychological complexity, and its function in the 
emotional life of the individual. Nor can they suggest whv many individuals 
oppose anti-Semitism despite their having economic situations, religious 
backgrounds, sources of information, and so on, which are similar to those 
of anti-Semites. What is required, in our opinion, is a psychological approach 
which seeks to grasp both anti-Semitic ideology and ^7?t/-anti-Semitic ideol¬ 
ogy in their full complexity and scope, and which then attempts to discover 
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the various sources of each viewpoint in the nsvchnlno-iVoi i 

social background of the individuals holding^it lo ^ ^e'^elopment and 

discussing the major ideas comprising anti-Semitic ideology a few 
regarding the scale and the scale data are necessary. It is believed that 

epresented in the sea e, though no claim is made that it contains all the Lti 

for The Tr The scale data provide an empirical basis 

for the following discussion in the sense: (a) that each of the ideas t^e 

discussed IS supported by most anti-Semites (subjects who fall within the 
Semkls theTff""' 'he scale), opposed by most -anti- 

fhT '^hi'e each low scorer opposermost of 

which i«; ^ framework of anti-Semitic ideology 

hich IS held in its entirety by relatively few individuals but which is sup¬ 
ported in varying degrees by many more. 


What 


this 


r organized or systematized, and how is 
system different from other, non-anti-Semitic points of view.5 

ne striking characteristic of the imagery in anti-Semitic ideology is its 
Kereotypy, which takes several forms. There is, first, a tendency fo over- 
generahze single traits, to subscribe to statements beginning “Jews are . . .” 
r The Jews do not . . .” Second, there is a stereotyped negative image of 

he group as a whole, as if “to know one is to know all,” since they afe all 

alike. Third examination of the specific characteristics comprising the im¬ 
agery reveals a basic contradiction in that no single individual or group as 
a whole could have all these characteristics. ^ ^ 

Another aspect of stereotypy which is implied by the scale items and 
ought out more directly m the interviews may be termed “stereotypy of 
interpersonal relationships and experiences.” It involves an inability to expe¬ 
rience Jews as individuals. Rather, each Jew is seen and reacted to as a sort 

r*'m ^ ^ ^ image of the group. This 

. stereotypy is expressed very clearly in Mack’s discussion of Jews 

apter ), w ile no statistics are available, the other interviews as 

wen as everyday conversations indicate that his approach is not uncommon. 

1 his limitation in the experience of individuals has certain implications 

itpproach is a psychological one. The 
along oTer ner?,nc o I ’l" i”®' w,*' development of social science, tends to proceed 

I sriocnln f trend «r,,«„rer and their relation to anti-Semitism as 

be oDDosed as we see v’ Opinion, both valid and of great significance. What must 

ologv and to roof h* ^ cncy mechanically to subsume psychology under soci- 

XvT xviirxix! ‘"dividual. Sociological forces are considered in Chapters XVI, 
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for the theory that contact with “good Jews” lessens anti-Semitism. The 
effectiveness of social contact would seem to depend in large part on the 
individual’s capacity for individuated experience. This capacity is certainly 
not hereditarily determined, but it may often be difficult to change in adults. 
When it is lacking, new social experiences are likely to lead, not to new 
learning and development, but merely to the mechanical reinforcement of 

established imagery. 

Further analysis of stereotypy and other characteristics of anti-Semitic 
thinking, as well as concrete examples from the interview material, are pre¬ 
sented in Chapter XVI. 

These considerations raise several questions which are dealt with in later 
sections of this research. Do anti-Semites express the same stereotypy of 
thought and experience in relation to other groups and issues, that is, are 
stereotypy and rigidity aspects of their general psychological functioning? 
Why is it so important for anti-Semites to reject Jews on any and all grounds.-- 
Are the contradictions and oversimplifications primarily surface signs of a 
deeper-lying anxiety and hostility? If so, what are the personality trends 
involved, and how are they different from those found in non-anti-Semites.- 

Let us consider the deeper psychological meaning of the stereotyped nega¬ 
tive imagery of Jews. While the specific surface opinions cover a great 
variety of topics, there seem nevertheless to be certain unifying ideas or 
themes underlying the opinions and giving them coherence and structure. 
Perhaps most central is the idea that Jews are threatening. Certainly this idea 
is present, explicitly or implicitly, in almost all the scale items. It is expressed 
in the subscale “Offensive,” where Jews are described as a moral threat, that 
is, as violators of important standards and values. These values include: 
cleanliness, neatness, and conformity; also opposition to sensuality, extrava¬ 
gance, prying, social aggressiveness, exhibitionism. The imagery of Jews as 
value-violators makes them not only offensive but also very disturbing. The 
anxiety becomes almost explicit in item II-4: “There is something different 
and strange about Jews . . .” 

These values are, of course, not limited to anti-Semites. Indeed, many of 
them are among the currently prevailing conventional middle-class values— 
and most Americans are psychologically middle class. It may be that anti- 
Semites and non-anti-Semites differ regarding certain values such as sensual¬ 
ity or conformity. However, it is likely that many unprejudiced individuals 
have substantially the same values as the anti-Semites do. Why, then, do these 
values become the basis for anti-Semitic accusations in one group but n 
in the other? One hypothesis would be that the non-anti-Semites are m 
flexible in their support of these values, less disturbed by value-violators 
less inclined to stereotypy and overgeneralization. 

Moreover, these values tend, as will be shown later, to be held ver 
by the high-scoring subjects, and they appear frequentlv^ in theseJ 
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thmkmg about themselves, other people, and social issues generally In view 

surface opinions and attitudes are motivated by deeper emotional H.c ^ 

to K -ti-Se-desT unconTri'r; 

ghng to inhibit m themselves the same tendencies that they find so unbeal 

n Jews. Jews may be a convenient object on which they can proiect 
their unconscious desires and fears. It is difficult otherwise to explain whv 

anti-Semites feel so threatened by violations of their moral values and whi 
they develop exaggerated, stereotyped imagery of the “morali; impure” 

J is as a threat to the morally pure” Gentiles. It will be significant in this 
connection «I'ether the categorical distinction between value-violators (ego- 

morally pure groups) appears generally in the thinking of thL individuals 

garding the various other ideological areas to be considered in the follow- 

ing chapters. To the extent that this and other themes underly and unify 

tl^e entire social thinking of anti-Semites, their specific opinions and attitude! 

lust be regarded in part as expressions of deeper-lying personality needs 
anxieties, and conflicts. ^ ^ e, nccus, 

^ The idea of Jews as a social threat is expressed directly in the subscale 
reatening where they are described as having harmful effects in various 
areas of social life. This concern with supposed Jewish poiver is a recurrent 
leme in the sources from which our scale items were taken and in the later 
interviews of our subjects as well as in the A-S scale itself. In the case of the 
moral values mentioned above, it is implied that non-Jews are the opposite 
of Jews: clean, conforming, modest, and the like. It would seem that power, 
owever, while threatening in Jews, is justified and even valued in non-Jews." 
or example the attitudes of segregation and exclusion are based on the 
assumption that Gentiles should be more powerful than Jews in order to 
enforce these policies. Why does the concern with power recur so often 
and in so many forms.? Why is the Jewish group, which is actually small and 
relatively weak, regarded as so threatening, while the really powerful and 
ominating groups in the status quo are supported rather than feared.? Is it 
actually the weakness of the Jews which is most disturbing to the anti-Semite.? 

If the concern with power and the fear of weakness in the high scorers 
represent deeper personality trends, these trends should be revealed bv the 
clinical techniques and they should be expressed in the other ideological areas. 

le issues o Jewish group loyalty and Jewish assimilation, viewed psy- 
chologically, reveal several central themes in anti-Semitic ideology. At first 
g ance the criticisms of Jews and the demands on them seem both simple 
and reasonable. The Jews are, it is asserted, too clannish; they either keep 
apart m a kind of snobbish seclusion, or, if they do enter community affairs 

” Cf. the “usurper complex” described in Chapter XVII. 
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power-seeking,” and “imitation” are made. 
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they stick together and take advantage of other people. Therefore, the Jews 
must overcome their pride and clannishness, and their attempts to control 
other groups. When they have thoroughly assimilated, when they have lost 
their foreign ways and their clannish, conniving methods of gaining money 
and power at the expense of others, they can be liked and accepted. Until 
they change, they can hardly be surprised to find themselves excluded or 
limited in certain ways. The essential demand is that the Jews liquidate 
themselves, that they lose entirely their cultural identity and adhere instead 
to the prevailing cultural ways. Related to this narrowness is a punitive rather 
than an understanding approach to value-violators; the Jews deserve what¬ 
ever hardships they may sometimes undergo since they have brought it on 
themselves. In this vindictive approach there is no room for more complex 
explanation, no way of considering discrimination as primarily a cause 
rather than an effect of Jewish traits. There is an aversion to the idea that the 
basis for resolution of Jewish-Gentile conflict lies primarily in the total social 
organization—and therefore in the dominant groups in the society—and only 
secondarily in Jews themselves. 

But this demand for assimilation is not as simple as it seems at first glance. 
Jews who attempt to assimilate are apparently even more suspect than the 
others. Accusations of “prying,” “ 
and seemingly generous acts by Jews are attributed to hidden selfish motives 
(subscale “Intrusive”). There is no logical basis for urging on the one hand 
that Jews become like everyone else, and on the other hand, that Jews be 
limited and excluded in the most important areas of social life. 

It need not be denied by non-anti-Semites that there are extremely clan¬ 
nish and power-seeking individuals in the Jewish as well as in the Gentile 
group. But why do the high scorers not oppose all individuals who seek 
power for themselves or their narrow groups and who would take advantage 
of others? It is a remarkable fact that most individuals who see clannishness, 
prying, and power-seeking as “Jewish traits” value the same things, under 
other names, in Gentiles. It is accepted as “human nature” that each indi¬ 
vidual will stand by his group, that “blood is thicker than water,” and that 
each group is therefore unified in its material interests. As long as there is 
any trace of a Jewish group, therefore, it is expected that each Jew will have 
primary loyalty to it. While this “clannishness” is deplored, the anti-Semites 
tend to hold in contempt anyone who lacks “loyalty and pride” in his group, 
and to put great value on these traits in their own groups. 

The imagery described above seems to characterize the thinking of most 
anti-Semites. Individual differences in the pattern of attitudes (programs of 
action) supported depend primarily on the strength of adherence to demo¬ 
cratic values. Openly antidemocratic individuals have a direct and clear-cut 
program: violent attack on the Jews leading to total liquidation or to perma¬ 
nent suppression and restriction. What to do is, however, a greater psycho- 
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logical problem for those who have the same imagery, but who at the 
time want to support democratic values of equality, nonviolence, and L Uke 
The negative imagery of Jews, and the accompanying seme of tLe,r 
involve two mam fears which form the basis for attitudes. There is first the 
fear of conununation: the fear that Jews may, if permitted int ma ’ orint n 

yrriort™::" degeneratinri^Aure: 

us forms of corruption may occur: moral, political, intellectual 
sensual and so on. Among the many ideas which have been attributed to 
Jewish contamination are free love, radicalism, atheism, moral relativism 
modern trends in art and literature. Gentiles who support ideas such as these 
tend to be regarded as unwitting victims who have been psychologically 
contaminated in the same way that one may be organically infected by a 
disease. The notion that one Jew can “infect” many Gentiles is very useful 
m rationalizing many apparent contradictions. It permits one to attribute 
great influence to the Jews and thus to blame most social problems on them, 
despite their relatively very small number. It justifies one’s hostile feelings 
and discriminatory actions. Furthermore, an idea or social movement can be 
called Jewish even when most of its supporters are Gentile, since the latter 
aie regarded as merely dupes or victims of Jewish contamination. An indi¬ 
vidual who accepts this reasoning feels compelled, no matter how great his 

t alue for tolerance, to protect the Gentile group by restricting the activities 
of the Jewish group. 


Vie^ved psychologically, this way of thinking raises several questions. 
Why IS It necessary for anti-Semites to regard Jc^vs as the source of all these 
ideas, that is, why do they regard these ideas as imposed on Gentile but 
origniatnig m Jews? One hypothesis is that this represents an attempt on 
the part of the prejudiced individual to resolve an inner moral conflict by 
externalizing or projecting his own immoral tendencies; the inner conflict is 
replaced by a new conflict between groups: the sterotvpically moral “we” 
and the stereotypically immoral “they.” That the inner conflict persists 
unconsciously in full force is shown by emphasis on external immorality and 
by the fear that this immorality will corrupt all who are exposed to it. The 
investigation of this and other hypotheses is reported in later chapters. 

In addition to the fear of contamination there is the fear of being over- 
^doelmed. This anxiety is related to the imagery of Jews as prying and power- 
seeking. If Jews are given the opportunity of free participation in commu¬ 
nity affairs then, granted that they have these tendencies, they will form a 
small sectarian clique interested only in their ovm power and material inter¬ 
ests. To gain these aims they will shrewdly use even the most ruthless and 
dishonest methods. There is thus great danger that the Gentile group will 
be persecuted, victimized, exploited—in short, overwhelmed. 

It IS difficult indeed, for a person with such hostile imagery and such 
anxiety, to have entirely democratic attitudes regarding Jewish-Gentile 
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interaction. Most pseudodemocratic attitudes represent attempts, conscious 
or unconscious, at compromise between the tendency to express the under¬ 
lying hostility directly (aggressive attack) and the tendency to conform to 
democratic values (tolerance, equality). The demand for total Jewish assim¬ 
ilation represents one such compromise, since total assimilation is, so to speak, 
a nonviolent way of liquidating the Jews. If there were no Jews then at least 
one source of anxiety and one object of hostility would be removed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, partial assimilation (the phase in which some Jews attempt to assim¬ 
ilate while others do not) seems to be more disturbing to anti-Semites than 
none at all. As long as the anti-Semites have some sense of the presence of a 
Jewish group—and thus an image of “the Jew” which can be applied stereo- 
typically to all individual Jews—those Jews who seem to be assimilating will 
be suspected of evil motives. It is an oft-repeated historical paradox that 
those who demand total assimilation do the most to prevent it, since their 


hostility and discrimination tend on the one hand to increase Jewish nation¬ 
alism and pride, and on the other hand to provide external barriers repelling 
those Jews who attempt assimilation into the dominant group. Conversely, 
Jewish assimilation has proceeded most rapidly in those communities which 
have accepted them without totalitarian demands for submission and all-out 
assimilation. 

A second way of nonviolently eliminating the Jews, and thus of solving 
the problem of interaction by simply not having any, is for them to “stay 
on their side of the fence and we stay on ours.” If they cannot be entirely 
absorbed—and, despite their demand for total assimilation, most anti-Semites 
seem to feel that the “basic Jewishness” is permanent—then they should be 
totally separate. The separation could be made complete if the Jews would 
“form a nation of their own and keep more to themselves” (Item II-24).i2 

Some individuals, including Jews, have supported the idea of separation 
(fraternal organizations, neighborhoods, and the like) on grounds of differ¬ 
ences in interests and culture. There can be no objection, from a democratic 
point of view, to an organization devoted primarily to Jewish culture and 
conducted in the Yiddish language, nor to one concerned mainly with Chris- 


^2 The idea of a Jewish nation, particularly the important issue of Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, has been supported by various ideological camps. Much support in America has 
come from open or pseudodemocratic anti-Semites who wish that all Jews would settle 
there and who are afraid that, if the doors of Palestine are closed, America would have to 
open its doors to the refugees. 

Many non-anti-Semites have also supported the idea of a Jewish homeland, but not 
for reasons of separation and exclusion. The main democratic reasoning, in general, is 
that there should be a geographical-political unit in which Jewish culture can be the 
primary one, that this nation should be a part of the family of nations, and that all indi¬ 
viduals should be free to settle in whatever nation they choose, without the demand for 
total assimilation or the threat of exclusion. Since the Jewish group contains the same 
diversity of ideologies and personalities as any other major grouping, it is not surprising 
that there is much disagreement on this issue among Jews. In the present discussion, how¬ 
ever, the main concern is with non-Jews. 
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tian religion or any other cultural form. But consistency with democratic 
values does require that, once the primary aims and functions of the organi¬ 
zation are laid down, membership be open to any individual who accepts 
Its principles and meets its requirements. It is undemocratic to exclude any 
group as a whole, that is, to be unwilling to consider any applicant on the 
basis of his mdividual merits and faults. The exclusionism of some Jewish 
groups while understandable as a defensive “pride” reaction, is no more 
justihed than the equivalent policy in other groups. The total exclusion of 
one group by another, whether on ethnic, religious, social class, skin color 
or other grounds, is necessarily based on stereotypy, hostility and anxiety’ 
conscious or not. It is sometimes said that “a Jew (or Negro or Catholic) 
w ould not be comfortable here.” This usually means that he would be ex¬ 
posed to some degree of prejudice, subtle or crude, and it is the others who 
w'ould be uncomfortable. 

Discrimination takes a variety of other forms, all designed to limit Jewish- 
Gentile interaction by restricting the full participation of Jews in community 
and national affairs. All forms of discrimination (exclusion, segregation, sup¬ 
pression, and so forth) against all groups have the double function of restrict¬ 
ing intergroup contact and of maintaining the dominant social position of 
the group doing the discriminating. 

There are many economic, political, religious, and other institutional forces 
involved in the subordination of various American groups. These broader 
social forces were, however, beyond the scope of this research. We were 
concerned, as stated in Chapter I, w'ith the problem of the consumption of 
ideology by the individual: granted that various ideologies are present in the 
social environment, w^hy is it that some individuals consume (assimilate, 
accept) the more undemocratic forms w hile others consume the more demo¬ 
cratic forms? The general assumption made was that, granted the possibility 
of choice, an individual w^ill be most receptiv'^e to that ideology w^hich has 
most psychological meaning for him and the most significant function 
wuthin his over-all adjustment. Accordingly, there was much concern wuth 
the psychological content of anti-Semitic ideology in an attempt to form 
li\ potheses regarding the deeper psychological trends, if any, w'hich underlie 
and motiv^ate the surface opinions and attitudes. 

Numerous trends underlying anti-Semitic ideology are suijgested by the 
present scale results: stereotypy; rigid adherence to middle-class values; the 
tendency to regard one s own group as morallv pure in contrast to the 
immoral outgroup; opposition to and exaggeration of prving and sensuality; 
extierne concern wdtli dominance and pow’er (fear of Tewdsh power and 
desire for Gentile power); fear of moral contamination; fear of being over¬ 
whelmed and victimized; the desire to erect social barriers in order to 

separate one group from another and to maintain the morality and the 
dominance of one’s own group. 
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Can it be demonstrated that these personality trends are actually present 
in anti-Semitic individuals? In the chapters which follow, there are several 
lines of evidence bearing on this question: (a) If these trends are present, 
then they should also be found in various other ideological areas, (b) These 
trends should be expressed in nonideological forms as well, that is, in ways 
of thinking about people and Ufe generally, (c) Intensive clinical study 
should reveal these and other trends directly, as well as their organization 
and function in the total personaUty, and their course of development. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STUDY OF ETHNOCENTRIC IDEOLOGY 

Daniel J. Levinson 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Our attention turns now to the problem of prejudice, broadly conceived 
The term prejudice is not entirely adequate, since it has numerous mean- 
ints and connotations which might obscure or distort the ideas guiding this 
reseaich. The term “ethnocentrism” is preferable because its traditional 
meaning comes much closer to that used here. First introduced and used 
descriptn-ely by Sumner (115) in ,906, the term had the general meaning of 
piovmcialism or cultural narrowness; it meant a tendency in the individual 

centered,” to be rigid in his acceptance of the culturally 
alike and in his rejection of the “unlike.” 

The traditional conception of ethnocentrism, from which the present one 
IS derived differs in several important respects from the usual notion of 
prejudice. Prejudice is commonly regarded as a feeling of dislike against a 
specific group; ethnocentrism, on the other hand, refers to a relatively con¬ 
sistent frame of mind concerning “aliens” generally. Usually, in discussions 
ot prejudice against groups there is specific reference to “race prejudice” or 
“prejudice against racial and religious minorities.” This terminology is used 
even by people who know that “race” is a socially harmful idea as ordinarily 
understood, and who know that many groups (zootsuiters, “Okies,” and so 
forth) are discriminated against on neither racial nor religious grounds 
Ethnocentrism refers to group relations generallv; it has to do not only with 
numerous groups toward which the individual has hostile opinions and atti¬ 
tudes but, equally important, with groups toward which he is positivelv 
disposed. 

A theory of ethnocentrism offers a starting point for the understanding 
of tlic psychological aspect of group relations-why individuals are inclined 
toward competition, or conflict, or harmonious interaction, and so on. It is 
concerned with such questions as: What kinds of general attitudes do indi¬ 
viduals have about their own and other groups? What underlving ideas or 
rhemes run through an individual’s thinking about groups and group rela- 
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tions? How do these ideas develop?. How are they related to trends in the 
individual’s thinking about other social processes? What personality trends, 
if any, are they related to, and in what way? How are they related to mem¬ 
bership in class, church, political party, and so forth? 

The term “ethnocentrism” shifts the emphasis from “race” to “ethmc 
group.” The everyday use of the term “race” has been criticized from many 
sides and on many grounds. It was originally suggested as one type of broad 
classification of human beings on the basis of skin color. Other anthropo¬ 
metric measures such as head shape and blood type were also suggested. 
Each of these organic bases of classification divides human beings (also 
known as the human “race”) into groups which are mixed with respect to 
the other organic characteristics. Thus, the Negroes, a race according to 
the skin color criterion, are mixed with respect to head shape and blood type. 
But, apart from the arbitrariness of the organic basis of classification, the 
greatest dangers of the race concept lie in its hereditarian psychological 
implications and in its misapplication to cultures. Psychologically, the race 
theory implies, whether or not this is always made explicit, that people of a 
given race (e.g., skin color) are also very similar psychologically because 
they have a common hereditary family tree. This notion has been contro¬ 
verted in the past few decades by work in psychology on the problem of 
“heredity vs. environment” and by work in cultural anthropology on the 
tremendous psychological variations within any given culture. Furthermore, 
the term “race” is often applied to groups which are not races at all in the 
technical sense. Sometimes this term is applied to nations, e.g., “the German 
race” or even “the American race.” Sometimes it is misused in connection 
with American ethnic minorities, such as Italians or Greeks. There is no 
adequate term, other than “ethnic,” by which to describe cultures (that is, 
systems of social ways, institutions, traditions, language, and so forth) which 
are not nations, that is, which do not form politico-geographical entities. 
This confusion, which is more than merely terminological and which per¬ 
meates much thinking on social problems, has plagued the Jews particularly; 
they are a good example of an ethnic group which is neither a formal nation 
nor a race. From the point of view of sociology, cultural anthropology, and 
social psychology, the important concepts are not race and heredity but 
social organization (national, regional, subcultural, communal) and the 
interaction of social forms and individual personalities. To the extent that 
relative uniformities in psychological characteristics are found within any 
cultural grouping, these uniformities must be explained primarily in terms 
of social organization rather than “racial heredity.” The use and develop¬ 
ment of the concept of “ethnic group,” as part of a broad educational pro¬ 
gram dealing with individual development and social change, can do much 
to clarify everyday thinking about social processes and problems. 

The conception of ideology presented in earlier chapters has been utilized 
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here. Ethnocentrism is conceived as an ideological system pertaining to 
groups and group relations. A distinction is made between ingroups (those 
groups with which the individual identifies himself) and outgroups (with 
which he does not have a sense of belonging and which are regarded as 
antithetical to the ingroups). Outgroups are the objects of negative opinions 
and hostile attitudes; ingroups are the objects of positive opinions and un¬ 
critically supportive attitudes; and it is considered that outgroups should 
be socially subordinate to ingroups. 

The basic questions for research were raised in Chapter II. They concern 
the mclusiveness of ideas regarding a given group, the generality of out¬ 
group rejection, the content of ideas about ingroups and outgroups, and the 
amount of stereotypy in thinking about groups generally. 

There were numerous indications that some generality of ingroup and 

outgroup ideology within the individual would be found (13, 25, 85, 90). 

Sumner found such consistency in his anthropological studies. Fascistic 

social movements have shown consistent tendencies to oppose a variety of 

minority groups. A^any historians, literary men, and political analysts have, 

in a nontechnical, nonquantitative way, had this conception of ideology 

(21, 69, 72, 92, 93, 95, loi). One meets consistent outgroup rejection in 
everyday parlor and street-corner discussions. 

A quantitative indication of consistency was found in a previous study of 
anti-Semitism (71). Increasing degrees of anti-Semitism were shown to be 
closely related to increasing opposition to labor unions and racial equality, 
and to increasing support of Father Coughlin. Members of college sororities 

\\ hich tend to have a strong ingroup ideology—were significantly more 

anti-Semitic on the average than nonmembers. And subjects reporting some 

ideological friction with parents-indicating ability to criticize the family, 

a major ingroup—were significantly less anti-Semitic than those reporting no 
such friction. 

To obtain a more conclusive answer to the questions raised in Chapter II, 
it seemed that the best method—in terms of rigor and quantification—was an 
opinion-attitude scale for the measurement of ethnocentrism. The construc¬ 
tion of this scale was, therefore, the first step taken. It was constructed in 
such a way that an analysis of its statistical properties and internal relation¬ 
ships might help to answer the major questions concerning the structure of 
ethnocentric ideology. 


B. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ETHNOCENTRISA^ (E) SCALE 

The procedure followed in the construction of the E scale was the same as 
that for the anti-Semitism scale (Chapter III). Once again, and by the same 
reasoning, the Likert method of scaling was used. Again, all items were nega- 
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tive, that is, hostile to the group in question, and finally, the same general 
rules of item formulation were followed. 

1 . MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS OR AREAS: THE SUBSCALES 

Subscales were used in order to insure broad coverage of the total field 
and to permit statistical analysis of certain relationships with ethnocentric 
ideology. Since one of the primary research questions concerned the gener¬ 
ality of ethnocentrism, each subscale dealt with a different set of ingroup- 
outgroup relations. Within each subscale an attempt was made to cover a 
variety of common pseudodemocratic—and a few openly antidemocratic— 
opinions and attitudes. 

The E scale in its initial forms did not include items about Jews; rather, 
the initial anti-Semitism scale was included separately in the questionnaire 
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TABLE I (IV) 

Ethnocentrism Scale 
Negro Sub sc ale {N) 


If there are enough Negroes who want to attend dances at a local dance hall 
featuring a colored band, a good way to arrange this would be to have one 
all-Negro night, and then the whites could dance in peace the rest of the 
time. 

The Negroes would solve many of their social 
responsible, lazy, and ignorant. 

Negro musicians are sometimes as good as white musicians at swing music and 
jazz, but it is a mistake to have mixed Negro-white bands. 

It would be a mistake to have Negroes for foremen and leaders over whites. 
Negroes may have a part to play in white civilization, but it is best to keep 
them in their own districts and schools and to prevent too much intermixing 
with whites. 


problems by not being so ir- 


Manual labor and menial jobs seem to fit the Negro mentality and ability 
better than more skilled or responsible work. 

In a community of i,ooo whites and 50 Negroes, a drunken Negro shoots and 
kills an officer who is trying to arrest him. The white population should im¬ 
mediately drive all the Negroes out of town. 

The people who raise all the talk about putting Negroes on the same level 

as whites and giving them the same privileges are mostly radical agitators 
trying to stir up conflicts. 

An occasional lynching in the South is a good thing because there is a large 
percentage of Negroes in many communities and they need a scare once in a 
while to prevent them from starting riots and disturbances. 

It would be best to limit Negroes to grammar and trade school education 

since more schooling just gives them ambition and desires which they are 
unable to fulnll in white competition. ^ 

There is something inherently primitive and uncivilized in the Neero as 
shown in his music and his extreme aggressiveness- ' 

kep^ffi^thek^pircT^^ become officious, overbearing, and disagreeable if not 
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so that correlations between the two scales might be obtained. The develon 
later Tn thTsThapZ “ ^ 

The initial E scale consists of thirty-four items arranged in three subscales 

ea mg respectively with Negroes, various other minorities, and patriotism 
(extranational outgroups). These will now be discussed. 

a. Negroes. Since Negroes are a large and severely oppressed group 
and since imagery of “the Negro” has become so elaborated in American 

ClllniMl m\7tUr.\r^rr^r _t , a. . . “ -rvillCllL,an 


1 . " ' •' — —Kjx Liivix v^wii, X nc twelve irerriQ 

presented in Table i (IV) constitute the Negro subscale. (The items are 
numbered as they appear in the total scale.) 

These Items attempt to cover most of the current ideology regarding 
egroes and Negro-white relations. Negroes are described as lazy and igno¬ 
rant (Item 5) and as not really wanting equality with whites (Item 22- it is 
radical agitators who stir them up). Do individuals with the opinion that 

TABLE 2 (IV) 

Ethnocentrism Scale 
Minority Sub sc ale (M) 

I. The many political parties tend to confuse national issues, add to the ex- 

ivTouM agitation. For this and other reasons, 

ishTd ^ ^ ^ ^ political parties except the two major ones were abol- 

permit them to salute the flag 
h uld be forced to conform to such a patriotic action, or else be abolished^ 

An> group or social movement which contains many foreigners should be 
watched with suspicion and, whenever possible, be investigated by the FBI 
^hnnM women are necessary in the armed forces and in industry, they 

as soon as the war ends. 

One mam difficulty with allowing the entire population to participate fully 

in government affairs (voting, jobs, etc.) is that such a large percentage is 
innately deficient and incapable. ^ ^ ° 

It IS a mistake to allow any Japanese to leave internment camps and enter 
the army where they would be free to commit sabotage. 

general inability to get along, of the Oklahomans 
( Okies ) who have recently flooded California, prove that we ought to send 
them back where they carne from as soon as conditions permit. 

A large-scale system of sterilization would be one good way of breeding out 

criminals and other undesirable elements in our society and so raise its gen¬ 
eral standards and living conditions. ° 

Filipinos are afl right in their place, but they carry it too far when they 
dress lavishly, buy good cars, and go around with white girls. 

Zootsuiters demonstrate that inferior groups, when they are given too much 
^eedom and money, just misuse their privileges and create disturbances. 

1 he rnost vicious, irresponsible, and racketeering unions are, in most cases, 
those having largely foreigners for leaders. 

We are spending too much money for the pampering of criminals and the 
insane, and for the education of inherently incapable people. 
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Negroes are “naturally” lazy or unambitious also have the attitude that 
when Negroes do strive for higher status they should be “kept in their 
place” (Item 34) and prevented from having positions of leadership (Item 
ii)? Is the attitude that Negroes should be segregated (Items 2, 8, 14) held 
by the same persons who regard Negroes as threatening and inferior and 
who favor more active subordination of Negroes? These are some of the 
questions underlying this subscale, and the statistical results should offer at 
least a partial answer to them. 

b. Minorities. The second subscale (see Table 2 (IV)) contains twelve 
items dealing with various American minority groups (other than Jews and 
Negroes) about which negative opinions and imagery often exist and toward 
which attitudes of subordination, restriction of social functioning, segrega¬ 
tion, and the like are often directed. Included are organized groups such as 
minority political parties and religious sects as well as social movements and 
labor unions “containing many foreigners”; also ethnic minorities such as 
Japanese-Americans, Oklahomans (in California), and Filipinos.^ Zootsuiters, 
criminals, the insane, “inherently incapable people” and “undesirable ele¬ 
ments,” which constitute moral minorities or outgroups, are also objects of 
hostile opinions and attitudes. 

Although prejudice is usually thought of as directed against minorities— 
in the sense of small numbers, and as opposed to a vague “majority”—one 
may ask if prejudice is not sometimes directed against a group containing 
more than half of the population. The phenomena of “contempt for the 
masses” and the subordination of women were considered examples of ethno- 
centrism of this type; Items 9 and 15 were included to determine how closely 
such attitudes are correlated with the others. Can the attitude that “women’s 


place is in the home” be considered a prejudice? It would appear that it is, to 
the extent that people with this attitude have others which are more obviously 
ethnocentric. A more conclusive proof would require a detailed study of 
ideology regarding women, oriented within a general theory of ethnocentric 
vs. nonethnocentric approaches. 

c. Patriotism. This subscale (see Table 3(IV)) contains ten items 

dealing with international relations and viewing America as an ingroup in 

relation to other nations as outgroups. The term “patriotism” as used here 

does not mean “love of country.” Rather, the present concept involves blind 

attachment to certain national cultural values, uncritical conformity with 

* 

the prevailing group ways, and rejection of other nations as outgroups. It 
might better be termed pseudopatriotism and distinguished from genuine 
patriotism, in which love of country and attachment to national values is 


based on critical understanding. The genuine patriot, it would appear 


, can 


appreciate the values and ways of other nations, and can be permissive 


1 During the war at least, the status of the last-named groups was a focal issue in Cali¬ 
fornia—more so than in most other states. 
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TABLE 3 (IV) 

Ethnocentrism Scale 
Patriotism Subscale (P) 

important requirements of a 

There will always be superior and inferior nations in the world and in the 

worir^ffdrf ” “"'"' of 

Minor forms of military training, obedience, and discipline, such as driU 

"hool'elTad^LTpr^gr^m!"'"*' 

The mam threat to basic American institutions during this century has come 
rom the infiltration of foreign ideas, doctrines, and agitators. 

Present treatment of conscientious objectors, draft evaders, and enemy aliens 
IS 00 lenient and mollycoddling. If a person won’t fight for his country 
he deserves a lot worse than just prison or a work camp. 

In view of the present national emergency, it is highly important to limit 
responsible government jobs to native, white, Christian Americans. 

European refugees may be in need, but it would be a big mistake to lower 
our immigration quotas and allow them to flood the country. 

t las become clear that the Germans and Japanese are racially war-minded 
and power-seeking, and the only guarantee of future peace is to wipe out 
most of them and to keep the rest under careful control 

Mexico can never advance to the standards of living and civilization of the 

U b due mainly to the innate dirtiness, laziness, and general backwardness 
ot Mexicans. 

There will always be wars because, for one thing, there will always be races 
who ruthlessly try to grab more than their share. 


toward much that he cannot personally accept for himself. He is free of 
rigid conformism, outgroup rejection, and imperialistic striving for power. 

Ingroup opinions and attitudes are expressed in Items 3, 7, and lo. They 
are intended to express a general value for obedience and discipline, the 
opinion that nations are arranged hierarchically from superior to inferior, 
and the attitude that the superior ones should be dominant-with the assump¬ 
tion that we are one of the superior nations. The rigidity of the value for 
obedience is shown by the punitive attitude toward those who disobey (Item 
* 3 ‘ Punishment of conscientious objectors and draft evaders). 

The glorification of the national ingroup is shown further in the tendency 
to regard other nations as inferior when they are distant (Item 26), and 
threatening when they come too close (Items 12, 20, and 23). We are there¬ 
fore morally justified in excluding refugees, in “wiping out” the Germans 
and Japanese,“ in excluding foreigners and others from government jobs, 

2 This item (23), so relevant during the war, can of course no longer be used. (It should 
be pointed out that one could actively support the war without such a destructive attitude 
tow ard the enemy or such national smugness.) If these attitudes are correlated with rejec¬ 
tion of most other nations, then the people wdio made high (ethnocentric) scores on this 
scale ma\' be the ones who now show' similar attitudes tow^ard our w^artime allies and sup¬ 
port inilitaristic, imperialistic, “tough-minded policies guaranteeing American sovereignty 
and interests.” 
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and in maintaining our dominant position as a nation. The cynicism about 
peace and the moralistic attribution of war to “ruthless, grabbing races” also 
indicate the sense of threat from outgroups and the moral righteousness of 
the ingroup. The fact that this theory of the cause of war is held by many 
college students who have been exposed to sociological explanations in terms 
of socioeconomic organization and conflicts raises the question; What are 
the inner barriers in some individuals which make them unreceptive to non- 
moralistic explanations? This problem, to be taken up in later chapters, 
concerns the personality dynamics underlying ethnocentric ideology. 

If people who make high scores on this subscale are also high on the others, 
then it would appear that although they hold America to be superior and 
inviolable, they actually reject the great majority of the people in this coun¬ 
try. Item 18 brings this out directly: it is only the native, white, Christian 
Americans who can be trusted. And various items from the “Minorities” 
subscale indicate that large sections of this population are also in the out¬ 
group category. 

2. THE TOTAL ETHNOCENTRISM (E) SCALE 

The total E scale is intended to measure the individual’s readiness to accept 
or oppose ethnocentric ideology as a whole. The scale consists of 34 items® 
and comprises the three subscales N, M, and P. It is presented in Table 4 (IV), 
with instructions to subjects, just as it was administered. 

C. RESULTS: STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SCALE 

The subjects were allowed the same six choices of response for each item 
(+3 to —3, with no neutral response), and the responses were converted 
into scores in the same way (— 3 = 1 point, —2 = 2 points, etc.) as was the 
case with the A-S scale. All the items were regarded as pro-ethnocentric. For 
the 34 items, then, the total scores can range between 34 points (i point on 
each item, indicating strong anti-ethnocentrism) and 238 points (7 points on 
each item, strong ethnocentrism). When the total score is divided by 34 we 
obtain the mean score per item; thus, a total score of 51 can also be stated as 
a mean per item of 1.5. 

This scale was administered as part of the questionnaire which also con¬ 
tained the initial (52 item) A-S scale. As reported in Chapter III, this ques¬ 
tionnaire was given in April, 1944, to a class in Introductory Psychology at 
the University of California. The data presented here are based on the ques¬ 
tionnaires of the 144 women subjects, including nineteen members of major 
minorities. 

3 Items I, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10 of the present scale were taken, in some cases with slight modifica¬ 
tions, from the “Unlabelled Fascist Attitudes” Scale of Edwards (24). Both Edwards’ 
study and the present one have profitted from previous studies by Gundlach (46), Katz 

and Cantril (17), and Stagner (112, 113). Several of the “Negro” items have been taken 
from Murphy and Likert (84). 
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TABLE 4 (IV) 

T^e Total Ethnocentrism Scale 

Public Opinion Questionnaire E 

an Jtu«!°aruf mroTor 

statement in the lift hanZarSe^f^'" each 

as follows: ^ according to your agreement or disagreement, 


+ i: 

+2: 




u 


i: slight opposition, disagreement 
2: moderate opposition. 


U 


it 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


slight support, agreement 
moderate support, 

'"IS r'“"' f-;'” ^ 

- - ;..tp7 is,rr.S.-.S 

gooTcitTzen.'' important requirements of a 

Srsroutd®h?f d rP'--™' '’’'"> “ the 

be^abohshed “ P^'™^ or else 

The Negroes wopd solve many of their social problems by not being 
SO irresponsible, lazy, and ignorant. ^ 

Any group or social movement which contains many foreigners should 

the'lPBI and, whenever possible, be investigated by 

There will always be superior and inferior nations in the world and 

Negro musicians are sometimes as good as white musicians at swing 

Aier'" “ mistake to have mixed Negro-white bands 

Although women are necessary now in the armed forces and in indus- 

y, they should be returned to their proper place in the home as soon 
as the war ends. 

Minor forms of military training, obedience, and discipline, such as 

drill, marching and simple commands, should be made a part of the 
elementary school educational program. 

It would be a mistake to have Negroes for foremen and leaders over 
whites. 

The main threat to basic American institutions during this century has 

come from the infiltration of foreign ideas, doctrines, and agitators. 

Present treatment of conscientious objectors, draft-evaders, and enemy 

aliens is too lenient and mollycoddling. If a person won’t fight for his 

country, he deserves a lot worse than just a prison or a work camp. 

Negroes may have a part to play in white civilization, but it is best 

to keep them in their own districts and schools and to prevent too 
much intermixing with whites. 

One mam difficulty with allowing the entire population to participate 
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fully in government affairs (voting; jobs, etc.) is that such a large 
percentage is innately deficient and incapable. 

Manual labor and menial jobs seem to fit the Negro mentality and abil¬ 
ity better than more skilled or responsible work. 

It is a mistake to allow any Japanese to leave internment camps and 
enter the army where they would be free to commit sabotage. 

In view of the present national emergency, it is highly irnportant to 
limit responsible government jobs to native, white, Christian Ameri- 

CAllS* 

In a community of 1,000 whites and 50 Negroes, a drunken Negro 
shoots and kills an officer who is trying to arrest him. The white pop¬ 
ulation should immediately drive all the Negroes out of town. 

European refugees may be in need, but it would be a big mistake to 
lower our immigration quotas and allow them to flood the country. 
The many faults, and the general inability to get along, of the Okla¬ 
homans (“Okies”), who have recently flooded California, prove that 
we ought to send them back where they came from as soon as condi¬ 
tions permit. 

The people who raise all the talk about putting Negroes on the same 
level as whites and giving them the same privileges are mostly radical 
agitators trying to stir up conflicts. 

It has become clear that the Germans and Japanese are racially war- 
minded and power-seeking, and the only guarantee of future peace is 
to wipe out most of them and to keep the rest under careful control. 

A large-scale system of sterilization would be one good way of breed¬ 
ing out criminals and other undesirable elements in our society and so 
raise its general standards and living conditions. 

An occasional lynching in the South is a good thing because there 
is a large percentage of Negroes in many communities and they need a 
scare once in a while to prevent them from starting riots and disturb¬ 
ances. 

Mexico can never advance to the standards of living and civilization 
of the U. S., due mainly to the innate dirtiness, laziness, and general 
backwardness of Mexicans. 

Filipinos are all right in their place, but they carry it too far when they 
dress lavishly, buy good cars, and go around with white girls. 

It would be best to limit Negroes to grammar and trade school educa¬ 
tion since more schooling just gives them ambitions and desires 
which they are unable to fulfill in white competition. 

Zootsuiters demonstrate that inferior groups, when they are given 
too much freedom and money, just misuse their privileges and create 
disturbances. 

The most vicious, irresponsible, and racketeering unions are, in most 
cases, those having largely foreigners for leaders. 

There is something inherently primitive and uncivilized in the Negro, 
as shown in his music and his extreme aggressiveness. 

We are spending too much money for the pampering of criminals and 
the insane, and for the education of inherently incapable people. 
There will always be wars because, for one thing, there will always be 
races who ruthlessly try to grab more than their sliare. 

Most Negroes would become officious, overbearing, and disagreeable 
if not kept in their place. 
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reliability 


Data indicating the reliability and related statistical 
scale and its subscales are given in Table 5(IV). 


properties of the E 


TABLE 5 (I 
ETHNOCENTRTSM 


SCALE 


ITS SUBSCALRS 



Property 


Total 
B Scale 


Negroes 


Subscales 

Minorities 


Patriotism 



Reliability® 

Number of items 
Mean (total)b 
Mean (odd half) 
Mean (even half) 

S. D. (total) b 
S. D. (odd half) 
S. D. (even half) 

Range** 


.91 

34 

3. 17 
3. 02 
3. 32 

1. 15 
1.17 
1.21 

1. 2-5. 6 


.91 

12 

2.72 
2. 65 
2. 78 

1. 25 
1. 25 
1.42 

1.0-5. 6 


.82 

12 

3.32 
3. 23 
3.40 

1 . 21 
1. 37 
1. 28 


1 . 0 - 6.0 


.80 

10 

3. 53 
3. 88 
3. 18 

1. 26 
1. 26 
1.46 


1 . 0 - 6 . 1 



®The split-half reliability of 
the sum of the scores on the 
and correcting this value by 

*^The means, S. D,'s, and ranges 
item on the scale or subscale 
by the number of items in the 
mean total score. 


each scale was obtained by correlating 
odd items with the sum of the even items, 
the Spearman-Brown formula, 

are given in terms of mean score per 
in question. If this value is multiplied 
scale or subscale, it is converted into 


The split-half reliability of the total E scale is .91, a value which meets 
accepted statistical standards.^ The odd and even halves were roughly equiv- 

contained about equal numbers of items from the 
three subscales. The lower mean of the odd half seems due to the slight over¬ 
weighting with low-mean Negro items. The obtained range covered most of 
the possible range, with the exception of the extremely high end. The absence 
of very high scores (averages of over 6 points per item) is also reflected in 
the relatively low group mean of 3.17, as compared with the neutral point 
ot 4 0 per Item. The distribution of scores is very symmetrical-the mean 

divides the range in half, and the median is 3.2-but platykurtic, with very 
little clustering of scores around the mean. 

The high reliabilities of the subscales are noteworthy, especially in view of 
the small number of items in each. 

In terms of reliability, equivalence of halves, and form of distribution, 


^ On the chance that the 19 minority group 
separate reliability was computed for the 125 
.91? identical with that for the total group. 


members miglit be atypical in some way, a 
remaining subjects. The obtained value was 
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then, it seems safe to conclude that the E scale and its subscales provide ade¬ 
quate measuring instruments. To the extent that the scale is valid, it provides 
a measure of ethnocentrism, in most of its generality and complexity. It may 
be claimed that the higher an individual’s score, the greater his acceptance 
of ethnocentric propaganda and the greater his disposition to engage in 
ethnocentric accusations and programs of one form or another. 

2 . INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE SUBSCALES 

The reliability data support the hypothesis that there is such a thing as 
general ethnocentric ideology and that people can be roughly ranked ac¬ 
cording to the strength of their acceptance or rejection of it. Support for 
this hypothesis is also given by the high intercorrelations among the sub¬ 
scales, as shown in Table 6 (IV). 


TABLE 6 gV) 



CORRELATIONS OP THE E 

SUBSCALES WITH 

EACH OTHER 


AND WITH THE 

TOTAL E SCALE® 



Negroes 

Minorities 

Patriotism 

Total E 

Negroes 

— 

.74 

. 76 

.90 

Minorities 

.74 

— 

. 83 

.91 

Patriotism 

.76 

.83 

— 

.92 


^These are the raw correlation coefficients. If they were corrected for 
attenuation to give the maximal value theoretically obtainable (with 
perfectly reliable instruments), they would all be .9 or over. 


The subscale intercorrelations, which range from .74 to .83, are of con¬ 
siderable significance. The fact that they involve items dealing with so great 
a variety of groups and ideas suggests again that ethnocentrism is a general 
frame of mind, that an individual’s stand with regard to one group such as 
Negroes tends to be similar in direction and degree to his stand with regard 
to most issues of group relations. 

The intercorrelations of .90 to .92 between each subscale and the total 
E scale make the same point; an individual’s score on anv one subscale per¬ 
mits one to predict very closely his score on the entire E scale. Or, to put 
it in another way: While almost every subject shows some variability in his 
responses to the individual items (as will be shown below), almost every 
one demonstrates a general degree of pro- or anti-ethnocentrism which is 
relatively consistent from one group or type of group to another. And ethno¬ 
centric hostility toward outgroups is highly correlated with ethnocentric 
idealization of ingroups. 
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3 . INTERNAL CONSISTENCY: STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF 

THE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 


The functions of item analysis, and the procedures involved, have been 
discussed in the previous chapter. The data on the item analysis of the E scale 
are presented in Table 7(IV). Each item is identified by a key word or 
phrase, and the letters N, M, and P refer to the subscales Negroes, Minori- 
ties, and Patriotism respectively. It will be recalled that the Discriminatory 
Power (D P.) equals the mean for the high quartile minus the mean for the 
low quartile The total group mean is, of course, based on all four quartiles. 

In general the D. P.’s in Table 7(IV) are very satisfactory,^ averaging 
2.97. For the 34 items, 5 D. P.’s are over 4.0, 13 are between 3.0 and 3.9, and 
10 are between 2.0 and 2.9; only 3 are between i.o and 1.9, and 3 less than 
i.o Furthermore, all 6 items with D. P.’s of less than 2.0 have group means 
or less than 3.0, so the D. P. is more significant than it appears .*5 

The three least discriminating items are 19, 25, and 28, all in subscale N. 
1 hey are also the only three items with group means of less than 2.0. Their 
ow means indicate almost unanimous disagreement by all subjects. This is 
to be expected, since the items are particularly violent and repressive: Ne¬ 
groes should be driven out of town, lynched, kept ignorant and uneducated. 
i 5 ut these data show the advantage of permitting three degrees of agreement 

receptiveness in the 

high-scoring subjects to openly antidemocratic programs. Of the 36 low 
scorers only one responded with —2 (on Item 28), all other responses on 
all three items being a firm —3 (and thus a low mean of i.oo). The high 
quartile, on the other hand, had a mean of r.8 on each of the three items; 
nearly half of them responded with —2 or above. One might ask if this is an 
indication of potential response during a period in which fascism had become 
a real power. Not all those who score high on E, certainly, are receptive to 
violent antidemocracy; the task of determining the deeper psvchological 
forces which make for potential receptiveness or opposition to fascism— 
the ultimate in ethnocentrism—is one which follows the first task of measur¬ 
ing ethnocentrism in its presently existing form. 

The item analysis indicates that the N, M, and P subscales contributed 
about equally to the total differentiation between the high and low quartiles 
on the total scale, the average D. P. being 3.0, 2.9, and 3.1 respective!v. Apart 
from items 19, 25, and 28, discussed above, the Negro items were highly dis¬ 
criminating. Ethnocentrists and anti-ethnocentrists, as measured by the total 
scale, are clearly differentiated \\ ith respect to most of the ideas contained 

The D. P. s w ould be even higher if the “range of talent” in this group included more 

shown b\' results on subsequently tested groups. 

\ bile correlations between items or between each item and the total scale have not 
jcen computed for this group, later data on similar scales suggest that the average correla¬ 
tion betw cen single items is about .4, while betw een each item and the sum of the remain¬ 
ing Items the average correlation is about .6. 
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TABLE 7 (IV) 


MEANS AND DISCRIMINATORY 


THE E-SCALE ITEMS 



NO. 


Item 


Mean 

High Low 

Quartile Quartlie 


D.P. 


1. (M: political parties) 

2. (N: dance) 

3. (P: patriotism) 

4. (M: religious sects) 

5. (N: lazy) 

6. (M: foreign groups) 

7. (P: superior nations) 

8. (N: bands) 

9. (M: women) 

10. (P: military training) 

11 . (N: foremen) 

12. (P: foreign ideas) 

13. (P: conscientious objectors) 

14. (N: districts) 

15. (M: voting) 

16. (N: menial jobs) 

17. (M: Japs in array) 

18. (P: native white Americans) 

19. (N: drive out) 

20. (P: refugees) 

21. (M: Okies) 

22. (N: agitators) 

23. (P: Germans and Japs) 

24. (M: sterilize) 

25. (N: lynch) 

26. (P: Mexico) 

27. (M: Filipinos) 

28. (N: grammar schools) 

29. (M: zootsuiters) 

30. (M: foreigners, unions) 

31. (N: primitive) 

32. (M: pamper criminals) 

33. (P: always war) 

34. (N: overbearing) 


Means: Total scale 

Subscale N 
Subscale M 
Subscale P 


Number: Total group = 144 

H. Q. =36 

L. 0. =36 


3. 72 
6. 17 
6. 48 
5.08 

3. 10 

4. 50 

3. 67 

5. 08 

5.86 
5.06 
6.05 

4.86 

4. 64 

6. 33 
5.06 

5. 22 

5.86 

4. 75 

1.86 

6. 39 

5. 39 
4.53 
5. 28 
3. 11 
1. 81 
3.69 
5. 64 
1 . 86 
5. 58 
4.08 
3. 72 

3. 22 
5. 89 

4. 75 


4. 70 
4. 34 
4. 76 
5.07 


2. 17 
1.97 

3. 86 
1. 61 
1.53 
1.69 
1. 25 
1. 25 
3. 75 
2.47 
1.69 
1 . 22 
1.44 
1. 72 
2.33 
1. 58 
1.92 
1.08 
1 . 00 
3.50 
1. 81 
1.08 
1. 50 
2.03 
1.00 
1.06 
1. 22 
1.03 
1. 39 
1. 17 
1. 17 

1. 53 

2. 64 
1.06 


1.73 
1. 34 
1. 89 
2.00 


1.55 
4. 20 
2.62 
3. 47 

3. 19 
2.81 
2. 42 
3.83 
2 . 11 

2. 59 

4. 36 
3.64 

3. 20 
4.61 

2. 73 
3.64 
3.94 

3. 67 

.86 

2.89 
3. 58 
3.45 

3. 78 
1.08 

. 81 
2. 63 
4.42 
.83 

4. 19 
2.91 

2. 56 
1.69 

3. 25 
3. 69 


2.97 
3. 00 
2.87 
3.07 


Mean for 

Total 

Group 



2. 85 
4.04 
5. 21 

3. 26 

3. 19 
3.02 
2.54 

2. 77 

4. 76 
3.83 
3.99 

3. 13 

2. 90 

4. 08 
3.71 

3. 17 
3.87 
2.80 
1. 26 
5.28 
5.70 

2. 51 

3. 07 
2. 71 
1.32 

2. 15 
3.68 
1.30 

3. 62 
2.42 
2.42 
2. 20 

4. 37 
2.67 



Range of scores: Total group = i. 2-5. 6 

H. 0. = 4. 2-5. 6 

L. 0. = 1.2-2. 2 
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“in- 


While 


1 

in the Negro items. The mean for the low quartile is invariably below 2.0, 
indicating that the low scorers seldom agree with these items and usually 
disagree strongly. The high scorers are not so outspoken in their stand; 
their most frequent responses are in the range of — i to +2; but the fre¬ 
quency of the agreements overshadows the slight disagreements. 

The means are somewhat higher on the Minorities subscale but once 
again, despite the great variety of groups represented, the highs and lows 
are clearly differentiated on most items. Three Minorities items (i, 24, 32) 
had group means below 3.0 and Discriminatory Powers between i.i and 
1.7. These D. P.’s indicate statistically significant trends but do not establish 
clear-cut differentiations. The high scorers apparently did not fall for the 
suggestions in these items that minority political parties be suppressed— 
perhaps because these parties were not described as immoral or threatening 
(suppression of religious sects was accepted in Item 4)—that undesirables be 
sterilized, and that less money be spent on criminals, the insane and the 

herently incapable.” The idea that “woman’s place is in the home” is appar¬ 
ently accepted by most women (Item 9; mean 

quartile is almost equally divided on this issue, the high scorers are definitely 
in favor of it; the D. P. of 2.1 is clearly significant. One wonders whether 
this item would be better correlated with ethnocentrism in men. The most 
discriminating items in this subscale deal with a variety of groups: religious 
sects (Item 4), foreign ideas (Item 12), Japanese (Item 17), Oklahomans in 
California (Item 21), Filipinos (Item 27), and zootsuiters (Item 29). 

The Patriotism subscale differentiates high and low scorers as well as do 
the other subscales and on as great a variety of groups. The Discriminatory 
Powers range from 2.42 to 3.78, with an average D. P. of 3.07. Again the 
major hypotheses underlying the items are substantiated. Other nations 
(Japanese, Mexicans, refugees, and “inferior nations” generally) are re¬ 
garded as backward, immoral, and threatening. The superiority of the Amer¬ 
ican nation justifies a policy of destruction and subordination of others. 
Submissiveness and obedience to the ingroup are regarded as primary vir¬ 
tues, and a punitive attitude—so characteristically taken toward extranational 
and intranational outgroups—is taken toward conscientious objectors. It is 
also interesting that Item 33, concerning the inevitability of war, is highly 
differentiating (D. P. = 3-25). It is as if the ingroup-outgroup distinction, 
and the intergroup hostility underlying it, are woven into the fabric of 
ethnocentric thinking; given a conflict with no conceivable possibility of 
resolution, there is nothing to do but make sure that the ingroup is on top 
and prepared to maintain itself. 

4 . SECOND FORM OF THE E SCALE (FORJ\I 78) 

In line with the general policy of contracting proven techniques in order 
to include new ones which might broaden the framework of the research, 
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the original 34-item E scale was shortened to 14 items in the next version 
of the questionnaire, Form 78. This questionnaire, described more fully in 
Chapter III, included four separate scales whose items, 78 in all, were inter¬ 
spersed randomly in a single series. The revised E scale is presented in Table 

8(IV). 


TABLE 8 (IV) 

The Second Form of the E Scale (Form 78) 


Old New 
No. No." 



4 - 

29. 

7 * 

12. 

18. 


25- 

14. 

29. 

9 - 

34 - 

5 - 

37 - 


41. 

I I. 

45 - 

23- 

48. 


51- 

* 5 - 

54 - 

22. 

57 - 

* 7 - 

64. 


All forms of racial and religious discrimination should be made illegal 
and punishable. 

Zootsuiters demonstrate that inferior groups, when they are given too 
much freedom and money, just misuse their privileges and create dis¬ 
turbances. 

The main threat to basic American institutions during this century has 
come from foreign ideas, doctrines, and agitators. 

If and when a new world organization is set up, America must be sure 
that she loses none of her independence and full sovereignty as a sep¬ 
arate nation. 

Negroes have their rights, but it is best to keep them in their own 
districts and schools and to prevent too much contact with whites. 
Women, if they work at all, should take the most feminine positions, 
such as nursing, secretarial work, or child care. 

If Negroes live poorly, it’s because they are just naturally lazy, ignorant, 
and without self-control. 

America may not be perfect, but the American W^ay has brought us 
about as close as human beings can get to a perfect society. 

It would be a mistake to have Negroes for foremen and leaders over 
whites. 

The only full guarantee of future peace is to wipe out as many as pos¬ 
sible of the Germans and Japs, and to keep the rest under strict control. 
Most of our social problems would be solved if the immoral, corrupt, 
and defective people could somehow be removed from the scene. 

One main difficulty with allowing the entire population to participate 
fully in government affairs is that such a large percentage is innately 
deficient and incapable. 

The people who raise all the talk about putting Negroes on the same 
level as whites are mostly radical agitators trying to stir up conflicts. 
Citizen or not, no Jap should be allowed to return to California. 


“ “New number” refers to the numbering of the items in Form 78. “Old number” refers 
to numbering in the initial form discussed previously. Slight revisions will be noted in 
the wording of several items. 


The general rules guiding contraction of the longer form were the same 
as those described previously in connection with the A-S scale. Statistical 
adequacy was again a necessary but not sufficient condition for retention of 
an item. It was deemed necessary to maintain broadness of coverage and to 
ensure nonduplication as well as significance of ideas. Revisions in the word- 
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mg of some Items were made, especially in the direction of brevity and sim- 
plification.^ Item 9 of the initial form, suggesting that “woman’s place is in 

34) in an attempt to improve 
ts discrimmabihty. In view of changing issues, former Item 17, which op¬ 
posed the entrance of Japanese-Americans into the army, was changed in 
the new form to Item 64, which opposes their return to California. 

here are four new items in the short form. Item 4 proposes legislation 
against discrimination; it is the first and only positive E item, that is, one 
m case of which agreement is given a low score. Number 2 5, a “patriotism” 
Item was intended to appeal both to the open isolationist and to the kind of 
pseudointernationalist who, while more or less accepting the idea of a world 
organization, wanted nevertheless to maintain complete American sover¬ 
eignty and control. Item 41, which replaces several previous items, was 
intended to express an uncritically idealizing relation to America as a national 
ingroup. Finally, Item 51 refers to moral outgroups; it suggests that im¬ 
morality is a cause of our social problems (rather than a concurrent symp¬ 
tom), and It contains implicitly a punitive attitude against such people, al¬ 
though punitive action IS not explicitly proposed. Also worth noting is this 
item’s stereotypic distinction between “good” people and “bad” people- 
the latter being the cause of the misfortunes of the former. This way of 
thinking often includes the “contempt for the masses” expressed in Item 54. 

The three subscales of the initial E scale are represented proportionately 
in the new form. There are four Negro items (29, 37, 45, 57), four Patriotism 
items (18, 25, 41, 48), and six Minority items (4, 7, 34, 51, 54, 64). 

It will be recalled from the preceding chapter that Form 78 was adminis- 


A -- 

140), Public Speaking Class Men (N 


(N 140), Pub! 
Class Women (N 
fessional Women 


Women 


52), Extension Psychology 


» w 

40), all from the University of California; and the Pro- 
jrses, social workers, teachers; N = 63). 


The reliability data for the E scale (Form 78) are presented in Table 
9(IV). The average reliability of .80 is at the lower level of significance in 
terms of precise measurement of the individual, but it is quite satisfactory 
for the group comparisons and correlations for which it was used.'^ This is 
perhaps all that could be expected of so short and diversified a scale. Hope 
of improvement is held out, however, by the possibility of eliminating or 
revising poorly discriminating items, and by the fact that the absence of 

^ There are no absolute standards concerning what is an adequate reliability, as this 
varies with the v'ariables measured, the uses to which the instrument will be put, and so 
forth. In the present study the following approximate standards of reliability have been 
used, (a) Above .85: permits relatively precise measurement of the individual, (b) From 
.75 to .85: permits rough ordering of individuals into, say, a quartile series of “low,” “low 
middle, ’ “high middle,” and “high.” Quite satisfactory for statistical analysis of group 
data, (c) From .60 to .75: lower level of adequacy, but sufficient for determining general 
relationships and for comparing extreme scorers. 
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TABLE 9 (TV) 



Property 



Group** 




C 


D 



Reliability 

Mean (to^al) 

Mean (odd half) 
Mean (even half) 

(total) 

(odd half) 
(even half) 


S. D. 
S.D. 
S. D. 

N 


Range 


II9 



Over-all® 


.80 

.74 

.80 

.88 

0 

CO 

• 

3.44 

3. 33 

3. 68 

2. 72 

3. 29 

3. 36 

3. 11 

3.68 

2.56 

3.18 

3. 55 

3.52 

3.68 

2.87 

3.40 

1.07 

1.04 

1. 13 

1.21 

1. 11 

1. 16 

1. 12 

1. 29 

1. 22 

1.20 

1. 15 

1. 18 

1. 25 

1. 37 

1. 24 

140 

52 

40 

63 

295 

1.4-5.9 

1. 2-5.9 

1. 2-6. 1 

1.0-5. 9 

1.0-6.1 



®The values of the means. S. D.'s. and ranges are given in terms of mean 
per item. If multiplied by 14 (the number of items), they are converted 
into values representing total scale score per person. 

**The four groups on which these data are based are: 

U.C. Public Speaking Class Women 
U.C. Public Speaking Class Men 
U.C. Extension Psychology Class Women 
Professional Women 


Group A: 
Group b: 
Group Ci 


Group D: 

®In obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not 
weighted by N. 


extremely high scorers (restriction of “range of talent”) in these groups 
tends to depress the reliabilities somewhat. As in the case of the A-S scale, 
the Professional Women obtained the lowest mean and the highest reliabil¬ 
ity, being thus the least prejudiced and the most consistent group on both 
scales. The E scale means and ranges of all four groups indicate, on the 
average, slight disagreement with ethnocentric ideology, a sizable minority 
being strongly opposed and relatively few expressing strong support. 

The item analysis of the scale is presented in Table lo(lV). The average 
D. P. of 2.90 is quite satisfactory for a scale of this length. Only one D. P. 
is below 2.1, and even this one (Item 4) is well above the minimum level of 
statistical significance. As in the initial, longer E scale, the items dealing with 
segregation and suppression of Negroes, opposition to “foreign infiltration” 
and zootsuiters, desire to “wipe out the Germans and Japs,” and so on, 
were highly discriminating. Two of the four new items also worked very 
well: Item 25, placing American sovereignty above world organization, had 
an over-all rank D. P. of 4; and Item 41, an expression of ethnocentric con¬ 
servatism in idealizing the “American Way,” ranked 7 in terms of over-all 

D. P. 

Among the poorest items are several which, only fairly successful in the 
initial form, were revised for Form 78 in an attempt at improvement. Thus, 


TABLE 10 gV) 

MEANS AND DISCRIMINATORY POWERS OF THE E-SCALE ITEMS (FX)RM 78)® 
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THE STUDY OF ETHNOCENTRIC IDEOLOGY 

Item 34, stating that women should be restricted to “feminine positions 
such as nursing, ranked 12 out of 14. It is interesting that the women’s groups 
(A, C, D in Table lo(IV)) tended predominantly to disagree with this item, 
obtaining means of only 1.9 to 2.7, while the group of college men showed 
a slight tendency to agree, having a mean of 4.4. Despite the similar Dis- 
criminatory Powers for men and women, the D. P. for women is probably 
more significant statistically, since their mean is so much lower. It would 
appear that the ethnocentric women are more bound, at least on the surface, 
to the traditional imagery of femininity, while the nonethnocentrists wish to 
emancipate women, occupationally and otherwise, from their traditionally 
imposed limitations. While the relationship is far from perfect, it suggests 
that different patterns of ideology regarding masculinity and femininity may 
exist in the two groups. This general problem is investigated more fully in 

later chapters. 

The attempted improvements in Items 37 and 54 were also relatively un¬ 
successful. Item 37, which makes the Negroes entirely responsible for their 
own poverty, was apparently too strongly worded to receive much agree¬ 
ment (mean = 1-92). The low mean indicates that the D. P. of 2.16 is very 
significant; there is very little overlapping between low and high scorers, 
the former tending almost uniformly to disagree strongly (—3), while the 
latter disagree on the average only slightly (—i). Similarly, the relatively 
low D. P. of 2.7 and mean of 2.2 on Item 64 (No Japs in California) might 
have been higher had the item been given a pseudodemocratic coloring, 
thus allowing the ethnocentrists more moral justification for agreeing with 
it. Item 54, rejecting the bulk of the people as “innately deficient and in¬ 
capable,” has a more ambiguous relation to ethnocentrism. The subjects were 
evenly divided on this issue, and the D. P. of 2.7, while indicating a sig¬ 
nificant difference between the high and low quartiles, nevertheless permits 
considerable agreement by low scorers, disagreement by high scorers. 

Of the four entirely new items, two were among the least discriminating. 
Item 51, which suggests that our social problems could be solved by eliminat¬ 
ing “bad” people (rather than by changing the underlying social forces and 
institutions), had a D. P. of 2.3, rank 11, indicating a clear-cut difference be¬ 
tween the high and the low quartiles, but numerous exceptions as well. 

The poorest item, with a D. P. of 1.5, was number 4 (urging that dis¬ 
crimination be made illegal). The subjects were apparently evenly divided 
on this issue, and relatively few were willing to take an extreme stand either 
way. The fact that the Professional Women had a mean of 4.1 on this item, 
as compared with their scale mean of 2.7, was perhaps a straw in the wind 
to indicate that the attempted California Fair Employment Practices Law 
(referendum) of 1946 would receive far less than majority support. In their 
interview discussions many strongly anti-ethnocentric subjects—who clearly 
recognized the crucial role of discrimination in maintaining ingroup-out- 
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^oup conflicts-were nevertheless political pacifists in the sense of beinc nn 

sources of this point of view will be considered in later chaptrj''’°'°"'“* 
inTh/l^hr f for intended uses, was revised 

n the hght of the results just discussed. The revision also took account of 

e correlations now to be considered, between the E and AS scales. 


D. 


ETHNOCENTRISiM 


WITHIN 


rather'th*’" o" ^ contained no items referring to Jews- 

rather the independent A-S scale was included within the total question- 

f consider the correlations between these scales. 

I he initml form of the questionnaire, administered in 1944 to the Uni- 

Versitv nf -_ -v-rr . ^ 


Women 


, . ' O.- - v-vjiiLaiiicu LIIC sz-iuem A-O 

34-item E scale. Correlations of the A-S scale with the E scale 
and Its subscales are presented in Table 11 (IV). 


TABLE 11 fiv) 

CORRELATIONS BETWEOI THE A-S AND E SCALF.S imiTtar. syiavei a 


Total E Scale 


Negroes" 


E Subscale 
Minorities" 


"Patriotism" 



^he reliabilities of 

follows: A-S = ,92; 

■Patriotism" = ,80. 


the 

E 


scales, as presented previously, 
.91; "Negroes" = ,91; "Minoritl 


are as 


" = . 82 ; 


e correlation of .80 between E and A-S permits a further broadening 

in the conception of ethnocentrism. The correlations of .6g-.76 between 

A-S and the E subscales are only slightly lower than the correlations of 

.74 -83 among the E subscales (see Section C, above). These values indicate 

once again the generality of the ethnocentric approach to group relations. 

nti-Semitism is best regarded, it would seem, as one aspect of this broader 

frame of mind; and it is the total ethnocentric ideology, rather than prejudice 

against any single group, which requires explanation. The fact that A-S 

correlates slightly less with the E subscales than the latter correlate among 

themselves may be due in part to the shortened range of A-S scores (absence 

of extreme highs); however, it appears likely that there are certain specific 

determinants of anti-Semitism apart from those which hold for general ethno¬ 
centrism. 

The correlations between the A-S and E scales in Form 78, presented in 
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Table iz(IV), provide a further indication of the generality of ethnocen- 
trism. The average correlation, .68, is lower than that of .80 “bmned in 


partia 


Semitism 


TABLE 12 


CORRELATIONS BETW 




AND 



Group 


Public Speaking women 
Public Speaking men 
Extension women 
Professional women 


Mean r* 


140 

52 

40 

63 


295 


Correlation 



.71 
.75 
.63 
. 63 



.68 



»The mean r is unweighted for N and not based on Zr 


while it is essentially a facet of a broader ethnocentric pattern, may neverthe¬ 
less have certain independent determinants of its own. 


1 . THE THIRD FORM OF THE E SCALE (FORM 6o) 

The close, though imperfect, relationship between the A-S and E scales 
in Form 78 led, in the construction of Questionnaire Form 60, to their con¬ 
traction into an inclusive 12-item E scale. This scale, presented in Table 13 
(IV), contains 4 A-S items (numbers 8, 21, 38, 47), 3 Negro items (14, 28, 
42), and 5 items dealing with other minorities and with patriotism. Once 
again slight revisions in the wording have frequently been made, particularly 
in the direction of simplicity and brevity. Again items were selected on the 
basis both of statistical adequacy and theoretical significance. Two items (42, 
55) were included, despite their previous low means and D. P.’s, because 
they seemed to express significant ideas and because the means, and thus 
the D. P.’s, were expected to go up in some of the groups to be tested. Item 
59 (“Okies”) was recovered from the initial E scale. 

a. The Groups Studied. Questionnaire Form 60 was administered in the 

summer of 1945 to the following groups: 

1. Summer session students in psychology classes at the University of 
Oregon (one of us taking advantage of his summer teaching position there). 

2. Summer session students in an education class at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia.® Whereas the Oregon students were almost entirely of college age, 
the members of this particular education class at the University of California 
were somewhat older (age range about 25-45), the most common occupation 

®We wish to express our thanks to Dr. Harold Carter for the administration of the 
questionnaires to his class. 
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TABLE 13 (IV) 

The Third Form of the E Scale (Form 60) 


8 . 


^ --— y a. UU J 


'4 


21. 

28. 


One troiiblP vi/.rh i« V cause trouble. 

p,„r. 7 ; V;-“S";: r,ip“ 

can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew. 
wlZs ' and leaders over 


33 


38. 

42- 


47 


lTot:n:L%TrerlnTpeTnc?"°d" " -- 'hat 

this country. ^"dependence and complete power in matters that affect 

N"gr"oS' livVpooTlv"it’r^“"’l K “"= P«"y ‘"-h alike. 

and without self-control. ^ because they are naturally lazy, ignorant, 


51 


55 

59 


g: i"" • ^h'a™rph° neighborhood is that they gradually 

^ont reign Td?as rn/TgittorT 

r^'he ’ "f°JfP allowed to return to California. 


I ^ i - Lvj icLuiii to L.AJirnrnio 

rnia ouZ to be"’ '‘’'Oklahomans (“Okies”) who recently' flooded Cali- 
ornia ought to be sent back home as soon as possible. 


t^iZs®were h ’‘‘'‘’“"sh °'her, particularly semiprofessional, occupa- 

tions were well represented. ^ 

versirv*nf'n^‘^'’“'^ (Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary) m the vicinity of the Uni- 

\ ersity of Oregon. 


In order that separate data for men and women might be obtained, the 

CTrr\iir^c* -fTr^*-.-rv _i i « . * ^ ^ 


, ^ 1- • - — ijji^iiL uc uuLaineu, cne 

\ e groups were divided and recombined for statistical purposes. The first 

I J niVPrQlt“\r /~wf i _ 


TT • . ^ -oLULioticcti uuiuubes. 1116 iirst 

niversity of Oregon class obtained included enough women to form a 
statistical group (Group I, N ^ 


47). However, the second class at Oregon 


was too small to be divisible into statistically adequate subgroups of men and 

w omen. :^nn wrnc 1 - 1 -k^ T A* A « 


-cxvAwv£^j£iL\^ ouu^iuuuj) ui men ana 

M omen, and so was the class at California. Accordingly, statistical Group II 

GOnEoiTTc t-K/a y-k^-v-il-v^^ ^_] _ 1 ^' T 


. ^ --- X V ^ OLULi:>LH^ai V 

^ntains the combined Oregon and California Student Women (N 


54)^ 


Group III the combined men (N = jy). Finally, Group IV contains^the 
Oregon Service Club Men (N = 68). 

b. REOAmLlTY. The reliability data for the E Scale (Form do) are pre¬ 
sented m Table I 4 (l\ 0 . The reliabilities, ranging from .82 to .88 and aver- 

nCTinnp 8/< trw' ___ • i 


- ■ ' .*“**&^*^^ xAwiii . 0 ^ Lu .00 iiiiu avci- 

aging .86 for the four groups, are entirely adequate in terms of currentiv 

CJGGPnrprI ^ _1 * - . 


w A r - -^ All LVJ.111^ KJX CUllCllLlV 

accepted standards. The obtained scores cover most of the possible range 


^ ^ --- Iiiv^ou KJI LllC JJUDMUIC lailgc 

(j^-o—y.o) with the exception of the extremely high end; there are few scores 
of over 6.0. A slight predominance of low scores is also indicated by the 

rrr*r^iiT-\ _ _ii i. _ i t ^ ^ ^ 


group means, which are well below the neutral point of 4.0. 

The differences among the various groups are of some interest. The highest 


degree of ethnocentrism was expressed by the Oregon Service Club Men. 
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Property 


Group 


Over-all 


I 


II 


III 


IV 



Reliability 

Mean (total) 

Mean (odd half) 
(even half) 

(total) 

(odd half) 
(even half) 


Mean 

S.D. 
S. D. 
S. D. 


N 

Range 


.88 

3.43 
3.48 
3. 38 

1.38 
1. 63 
1.30 

47 

1.0-6. 3 


.88 

3. 25 
3. 24 
3.26 

1. 29 
1.77 
1.53 

54 

1. 1-5.9 


.86 

2.96 
2.95 

2.97 

1. 26 
1. 38 
1. 23 

57 

1.0-6. 3 


.82 

3. 55 
3.72 
3.43 

1 . 11 
1.21 
1. 17 

68 

1.3-5.8 


.86 


3.30 
3.35 
3.26 

1. 26 
1. 50 

1.31 

226 

1.0-6. 3 



^he four groups on which these data are based are: 

Group I: University of Oregon Student Women. 

Group II: University of Oregon and University of California 

Women. 

Group III: University of Oregon and University of California 

Men. 

Group IV: Oregon Service Club Men. 


Student 


Student 


Their mean of 3.55 is significantly higher (i per cent level) than the lowest 
mean, 2.96, obtained by the University Student Men. We may note that the 
group of Service Club Men was also the most constricted in its range of 
scores (1.3-5.8) internal variability (S. D. = i.ii); that is, its 

members tended to cluster around the middle position so that there are few 
extreme high or low scorers. These considerations help to explain why 
the E scale has the lowest reliability in this group and why the average D. P. 
is, as will be shown below, also lower for this group than for the others. 
That this group should exhibit a clustering around a modal “point of con¬ 
formity” is perhaps not surprising, since conformity is one of its central 
values. It may, however, be surprising to some that the mode should be in a 
middle rather than a more extreme position. 

It is also of some interest that the California subjects are slightly less 
ethnocentric than the Oregonians. Thus, Group I, composed entirely of 
Oregon students, has a slightly higher mean than Group II (3.43 to 3.25), 
which is more than half Californian in make-up. The likelihood of a regional 
difference is given greater weight by the fact that at least two items (55, 
Japs,” and 59, “Okies,” and perhaps also 3, “Zootsuiters”) refer specifically 
to conditions in California. A slight, though also not statistically significant 
difference is found between comparable sex groups, the University Student 
Women (Group II) having a higher mean than the University Student Men 
(Group III) (3.25-2.96). No consistent, significant difference between com- 
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parable groups of men and women has been found, as may be noted below 
in the results on additional groups (p. 133 ff.)* _ 

c. Item Analysis. The results of the item analysis of the E scale (Form 
60) are presented in Table 15(IV). The average D. P. of 3.15 is very satis¬ 
factory. The three lowest D. P.’s (1.8-2.i) were obtained by the items having 
the lowest means (2.1-2.3). Two of these items, numbers 42 and 55, ob¬ 
tained similar means on previous forms of the scale. They were included 
here, slightly revised, with the expectation that the present groups might 
agree more strongly. This expectation was not borne out. In view of the 
relatively strong rejection of Oklahomans in California, the low mean and 
D. P. of Item 59 are probably due more to faults in formulation than to the 
inadequacy of the idea which we intended to express. Even the three poorest 
items, however, differentiate significantly and with a minimum of overlap 
between the high and low quartiles, the low scorers being strongly opposed 
(almost uniform responses of —3), the high scorers tending to disagree 

only slightly.® 

The rank order of goodness of items is, on the whole, consistent with 
previous results. The five best items (14? 21, 28, 33, 38) include two referring 
to Negroes, two to Jews, and one to world organization; these items ranked 
similarly in earlier forms. Item 3 (Zootsuiters) has a rank of 91 compared 
with a rank of i on Form 78. The drop may well be due to the fact that the 
zootsuiter issue was less focal, and therefore less likely to produce extreme 
agreement or disagreement, in Oregon than in California. The groups taking 
Form 60 agree quite well among themselves regarding the relative level of 
acceptability (mean) and level of discriminability (D. P.) of the items. While 
rank-order correlations between the groups were not computed, it appears 
from inspection of Table 15 (IV) that the mean or D. P. rank of each item 
is fairly stable from group to group. 

2 . THE FOURTH FORM OF THE E SCALE (FORMS 45 AND 40) 

The fourth and final form of the E Scale (see Table 16(IV)), as used 
in Form 45, involved the deletion of two items (“Japs” and “Okies”) from 
the previous form, the other ten items remaining intact. It was understood 
that this contraction of the E scale would eliminate many of its qualitative 
functions and would probably lower its reliability to the minimum required 
by the present research purposes. Nevertheless, the intention to distribute 
the questionnaire to a wide variety of groups, many of whom would have 
very little time for filling it out, made every reduction in size seem desirable. 
The entire Questionnaire Form 45 could, accordingly, be filled out in ap¬ 
proximately thirty minutes—short enough so that, for example, a club or 

® The group mean for each item is usually about midway between the means for the 
high and low quartiles. It is therefore legitimate to infer the quartile means from the item 
mean and D. P. 
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E 


5 


TABLE i6 (IV) 

The Fourth Form of the E Scale (Forms 45 and 4o)» 


E 


10 


E 


15 


E 


20 


E 


B 24 


con,e ideasld^igitrr 

ove'^whites' “ “"d leaders 


Eb 

Eb 


28 


32 


Eb 3^ 


One trouble with Jewish businessmen is that they stick toirether anri 

F^rTIrdW^irfair chance Ij: c“ perirC" ’■’‘' 
1 can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew. 

ignora^and '“y' 


E 


B 40 


a|here may be a few exceptions, but in general, Jews are pretty much 


E 


45 


^Hat they 

ha"shrioses''no'nrnT°K‘‘'“P- Anrerica must be sure 
^h” XlT:w:Tol:Ly" and complete power in matters 

given, numbered as it appeais^ab'ove^?n ^ ^*^^**^ *'®^ai ten-item scale was 

by correlating the ^ E items with rh The reliability of Form 45 was obtained 

are no items about Jews in E it 

1^1 1 f") I""! 1T* * I * 

tionnaire which would gi e an'^’inlv of antf slv “ ’’"'l""' a ques- 

B an index ot anti-Semitism without mentioning Jews at all. 


=rx:dt^;:niSi;™ ^ - 


^^!rTnn"nair°^’’"‘'‘'''‘'‘''''^ expediency forced an additional compromise. 


r?arrin T F°"” 451 in addition to con- 


r 1 . . — ...wAiii ^V ^ xii auuiLion to COn- 

tract.ons of other techniques, the E scale in this form was reduced to five 

11 IOC Q r% /^\ \ rn I _x'/T'\r\\ ▲ 


• / , • ^ - xvyxiii \\icuuucu LU nve 

.terns (as shown m Table .6(IV)). A primary reason for Form 40 was that 

certain oroimc mirrK#- _ __ ... ' 


. • 1 , ' ^ ^ I -^ XKJM. Ji KJllll TU W’db Lliai 

Form "J'S*’' “ spare even the thirty minutes required bv 


A j j- • , iiuiiuLC5> requirea oy 

rm 45. An additional consideration in the contraction of the E scale how- 

pvf^r Time »-vrK,i .._i_ ’ 


I .. ^vvx*v.x(av.Liv/ii KJi Lilc JL scale, now- 

, was the possibility that, in certain groups at least, the items referring 

lO IPWQ m 1 r^h^ K/a _• . . .. ® 


T -It r, ®- ^ ^'-doc, Lilt; iLciiib icicxiiny 

to Jews might be too “controversial” or might focus attention too directiv 

nn rhp 1 C C 1 1 /A r •« A« « ** J _ _.. 1 * 1 1 


^ . r • -^ LUO UJieCLiy 

on the issue of pre,udice. Accordingly, the five Ea items in Form 40 contain 

nrr i _ '-r^i 11 .. ' 


j. - - --111 X OX 111 40 cuiiLaiii 

no direct reference to Jews. They deal, rather, with Negroes, zootsuiters, 

I rrrPIOrTT ^ rc ^r-%A ^ __!_. ’ 


^ ^ -’ ZaOOL 5 )UlLCib, 

oreigners, and world organization.” (In Form 45 the E scale contains, in 
addition to these, five Eb items, four referring to Jews, one to Negroes.) 

1^ ^ X ^ >-V ^ j .A- 1 . _ A_. - I ' 


It was recognized that these five items do not constitute a scale in the more 

n r\ I 1 C^r-te^ Vvi-I#* _ __ 1 • . • n ^ m . . 


- ^ ^ -- v.vyiiotiLLiL\^ d icaic 111 Liic inure 

technical sense, but this loss seemed justified by the gain in applicability to 

l^Cinr^nc rr i-/-\n r-xo ^ 


various groups 


Our conclusions regarding the advantage of using Form 40 ought perhaps to be 
noted for those faced with similar problems. Although it avoided focusing atten- 
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rhe loss in terms of research aims was not sufficiently compensated 

for bv the small gain in time nor by elimination of resistance. Indeed, the resistance 

to be based as much on the other phases of the quesnonn^e 

as on the E scale. Probably the basic opposition psychologically was to bemg 
“investigated” at all in an intensive way. Unlike the usual several-question p , 
this questionnaire seemed, to many a subject, to identify him as a total 

idea across or to hav^ it carried out. Difficulties of this sort were as great wi h 
Form 40 as with Form 45. Once a group was induced to cooperate, there were very 
few omissions of questions or scale items in either form. In short, resistance was 
related more to the general nature of the questionnaire than to any specific in¬ 
dividual items. Form 45 might therefore have been used on practically all of the 
groups tested. When it is absolutely necessary to delete certain items-e.g., it one 
were testing groups with a large Jewish or Negro membership and items referring 
to these groups might cause friction-probably the best procedure would be to 

have alternative items to replace those deleted. 


While the number of groups which were actively but unsuccessfully ap¬ 
proached is not large, there is some indication that resistance of the type men¬ 
tioned above is correlated positively with ethnocentrism. For example, 
among the “Middle-Class Women” (Table i5(V)) there was an exclusive 
club which “just barely” decided to cooperate and which refused even to 
consider our request for volunteers to be interviewed. This group obtained 
one of the highest E means of all groups tested. Such resistance was seldom 
encountered in less ethnocentric groups. This difficulty might have been ex¬ 
pected on the basis of the ethnocentrists’ tendency toward self-deception 
and concern with prying, which was expressed indirectly in the responses 
on the A-S and E scales, and which is brought out more directly in the 


chapters that follow. 

Considerations of this type are of great importance in any attempt to 
generalize from a research sample to a broader population. Thus, because of 
the greater resistance of ethnocentrists to psychological investigation, it is 
likely that the average degree of ethnocentrism (over-all mean E score) in 
our total sample is somewhat lower than that which would be found in a 
truly random or truly representative sample. Even in the more customary 
public opinion polls, where population areas are often mapped out in ad¬ 
vance (stratification or other attempt at representative sampling), an ade¬ 
quate sample may not be achieved because, in their door-to-door polling, 
interviewers cannot reach those subjects who are unreceptive to the idea of 
being “tested.”^^ 


10 The common assumption that “any 50 people” within a given area or income level 
will do, and that errors of sampling on an individual level will cancel each other out, 
overlooks the likelihood that receptivity may correlate with what is being polled. 
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It seems necessary, therefore, in describing the groups on whom data were 
obtained, to mention briefly the nature and adequacy of the sampling pro! 


a. 


The Sample and the Sampling Procedure. 


The distribution of FormQ 

45 and 40 took place during the latter part of ,945 and the first half of ,946 
grLps; 11° months in all. Form 45 was given to the following 

(N = 59 ). This was an adult evening class riven bv 

rharst^ir!raT" 

Therefore deso^te rhe 2 ^ 5 o), income, and previous education. 

I neretore, despite the desire to get away from the university groups which ore 

feTZm " fhe o^pp"rt:^,itrto 

class meetin^^qH The questionnaire was administered during a 

class meeting, all members being present. The men were too few to constitute a 

stficdv\rhereTr separating the sexes-perhaps too 

strictly adhered to—prevented us from combining them. ^ ^ 

constimte*^"rrHr, 4'‘’7 Inmates (N = no). Since these men 

Son n ^ psychiatric Clhiic Patients (71 women, 50 men). This group, like the 

qnd to have special importance both practically 

and for a full theoretical understanding of our problem. As a “key group” it 

seemed to merit thorough study and analysis (Chapter XXII). The questionnaires 
xvere administered individually (each subject filling out the questionnaire by him- 

one^qr?^f1n^f f‘^here appeared to be no systematic bias 

operating in the selection of cases. 

5 - ^Pork> 72 g-Class Men a^id Women. A number of small groups were combined 
o torm the working-class” sample on which statistics were computed. Of the 
53 women in this sample, 19 were from the California Labor School (an extremely 
liberal school for working people which has classes in a variety of fields, from 
trade unionism to arts and crafts), 8 were members of the United Electrical 
VV orkers, C.I.O 10 were new members of the International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemens Union (I.L.W.U., C.I.O.), and 16 were office workers obtained 

II The collection of questionnaires from these groups would have been impossible 

r AVe wish to express our gratitude 

to Dr. Merle H Elliott, who obtained questionnaires from his class in the Extension 

Division of the University of California, Dr. David G. Schmidt, who made the necessary 
arrangements for the San Quentin Group, Dr. Karl Bowman and Dr. Robert Harris, who 
made it possible for us to obtain subjects at the Langley Porter Clinic, Dr. Barbara Kirch- 
heimcr, who made the arrangements, and Mrs. Emily Aloulton, who collected question¬ 
naires at the U.S. Employment Service, Captain Malcolm E. Crossman, who gave his 

support, and Dr. Boyd R. McCandless, who gave freely of his time in obtaining question¬ 
naires at the Alameda School for Merchant Marine Officers. 
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through the employers. The 61 men were obtained similarly: 15 were from the 
California Labor School, 12 from the United Electrical Workers, 26 from t e 
IL W U and 8 from the United Seamen’s Service. All groups were obtained in 
the San Francisco Bay area. The Labor School subjects constitute the totalmem- 
bership of various classes, the questionnaire bemg administered in class. 1 he 20 
Electrical W^orkers were obtained in the union hall as they came m on business 
matters. The 36 I.L.W.U. members were given the questionnaire at *e beginning 
of a class for new members before any indoctrination had started. While the 
female office workers took the questionnaire at the request of interested employers, 
it was understood that they maintained their anonymity, and no systemat^ selec¬ 
tive factors appear to have entered in. Less reliance can be placed on the male 
sample from the Seamen’s Service, since the 8 subjects are but a small percentage 
of those passing in and out of the center. The working-class sample as a whole 
does not appear to reflect, in either a random or a representative manner, the 
actual working-class population, and any generalizations from the data must be 

drawn tentatively and with great caution. 

The bulk of the working-class sample was given Form 40, only 19 women and 
31 men receiving Form 45. Therefore, for the statistical purpose of relating the 
E scale to the other scales and measures (see Chapters V through VII), all ques¬ 
tionnaires were treated as if they were Form 40, that is, only E^ was statisticized 
in Form 45. In consequence there are results on Form 40 for Working-Class 

Women (N = 53) and Working-Class Men (N = 6t). 

However, when additional data were desired on the total Form 45 E scale, it 
was decided to combine the 19 women and 31 men into a single sample,the 
W^orking-Class Men and omen (Form 45) (N=5o). This sample is, then, 
actually a part of the larger Form 40 sample (see below). The men in the Form 45 
sample were obtained from the groups mentioned above in almost exactly the 
same proportions as those taking Form 40. However, the Form 45 women are 
preponderantly from the Labor School and the United Electrical Workers’ Union, 
and may consequently differ systematically from the others with respect to E. 

Form 40 was given to a number of groups forming the following statistical 
samples: 

6. George Washington University Women (N = 132)- This group comprises 
the total female membership of several day and evening classes in psychology at 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C.^^ (There were so few men 
that their questionnaires were not statisticized.) It was included out of an interest 
in regional differences between California and the East, even though only limited 
generalizations can be drawn from so selected a sample. 

7. California Service Club Men (N = 63). Two service clubs, Kiwanis and 
Rotary, comprise this sample. Questionnaires were filled out during a customary 
luncheon meeting (procedure not previously announced) just prior to the fea¬ 
tured talk, given by a member of our staff. 


^2 It appeared necessary to distinguish “middle-class” from “working-class” members 
of the Labor School, and to place the former in the broader “middle-class” sample. (See the 
discussion of the middle-class sample, Form 40.) The present figures refer only to working- 
class members. 

This sample was used only for getting the reliability data on the Form 45 E scale; no 
statistics were computed on the other scales. 

As mentioned previously, while the questionnaire was administered to all present, only 
the native-born, white, non-Jewish, American subjects were included in the statistical 
treatment. The N’s reported refer to the number of cases treated statistically. 
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8. Middle-Clast Men (N = 69) and 9. Middle-Class Women (N= Th,™ 
WO samples represent the combination, for statistical purposes, of the^foUowin? 

? meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ Association in f 

^e questionnaire was administered just before the featured talk on child training’ 
The membership of a Protestant church in a small town just outside of San Fran- 
^sco (29 wonien, 31 men). The 15 women in a local Unitarian Church group. The 
members of the California Labor School who appeared to be “middfe class” in 
erms of occupation (lawyer, engineer, independent businessman, etc.) and in- 

"io^bt the individual remained in the 

of the local League of Women Voters. Finally, the 36 members of an exclusive 

upper middle-class women’s club. It would appear, then, that these two samSes’ 

particularly the women, represent diverse elements of the middle class ^ ’ 

10. Worknig-Class Men (N = 6i) and 11. Working-Class Women (N=o) 

These groups have been described above in connection with the Form 45 sample 
of Working-Class Men and Women. ^ 

12. Los Angeles Men (N = 117) and 13. Los Angeles Women (N = i2o)A^ 
n an attempt to obtain greater regional diversity for the total sample, a group of 
men and women was tested in the Los Angeles area. Because of time limitations 
the sampling procedure was not thoroughly controlled, and exact figures are not 
available on the number of subjects in each of the groups comprising the sample. 
Subjects were obtained from the following groups (not more than 25 per cent of 
the total N from any one group): parents of college students (volunteers), high 
school teachers, veterans at a counseling center. Radio Writers Guild (tested 
during a meeting). League of Women Voters, Boy Scout leaders, members of an 
anti-Semitic organization (12 responders out of some 100 questionnaires mailed 
out) and several small local clubs and neighborhood groups. The sample is pri¬ 
marily middle class in composition, although it cannot be considered clearly 
representative of the middle-class population. A^oreover, its mean may be syste- 
maticaJy lowered by the relatively high educational level and by the fact that 
many of the subjects were obtained on a volunteer basis. It was suitable for the 
present research purposes, however, since it appeared highly diverse with respect 

to ethnocentnsm and with respect to the social and psychological characteristics 
whose relations to ethnocentrisni were being investigated. 

In addition to the above groups, the following two groups received both Forms 
45 and 40: 

14. Eniployment Service Men Veterans (N = 106). It seemed likely, early in 
1946, that the questionnaire, particularly the F scale (see Chapter VII) and the 
projective questions (Chapter XA’^) could reveal much that was of interest to the 
c inician and the vocational counselor. Thus, when the questionnaire was given 
to veterans seeking vocational guidance at the local U. S. Employment Service, 

It was with the thought that it wmuld be an aid to the agency as w^ell as to the 
research. ith a few' exceptions, all (white, Christian) male veterans coming in 
for counseling during a several-month period starting earlv' in 1946 w^ere given the 
questionnaire, the first 51 receiving Form 45, the next 55, Form 40. The excep¬ 
tions w ere men -(yho seemed not to have enough education to handle the question¬ 
naire and men in w’hose case a convenient time could not be arranged. This group 
can thus be considered a relatively random sample of the counselees. However, 

These c^estionnaires were collected by Dr. J. F. Brown with the assistance of Emily 
Cjrucn and Carol Creedon. 
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it may well be that counselees as a group are not representative of the v^eran 
ooDulation. Thus, our sample is above average m socioeconomic level (see Chap¬ 
ter*^ V) and in education and intelligence (see Chapter VIII). Furthermore, on 
the basis of evidence to be presented in later chapters, particularly Chapter XI, it 
appears likely that willingness to seek guidance, and especially to accept the mild 
psychotherapy going with it, is more common in nonethnocentrists than in others. 
How serious a sampling bias this produces depends in part on other factors vi^hich 
might impel ethnocentric individuals to seek help (e.g., external pressures, or a 
tendency to conceive of the Service as benevolent authority). At any rate, it is not 
unlikely that the mean E score for this sample may be somewhat lower than for 

the veteran population generally. 

15. Maritime School Meii (N = 343). This group comprises the entire mem- 
bership of a government training school for Merchant Marine officers. The school 
is located in Alameda (San Francisco Bay area), but its students come from all 
parts of the country. Upon admission all of them must have had at least fourteen 
months of active service as unlicensed seamen. The questionnaires were adminis¬ 
tered during the study periods, under well-controlled conditions, by members of 
the Psychology staff who seemed to be on excellent terms with the men. Half of 
the study sections received Form 45, the other half Form 40, the halves being 
roughly equated in terms of ability and time in school. This group, like the one 
described immediately above, cannot be considered a fully representative sample 
of the armed services population. It is selected in at least the following ways: 
predominantly lower middle-class background, relatively few members coming 
from the lower socioeconomic strata or from the upper middle class or above; 
above average in upward social mobility—in the desire to “raise oneself socially 
and financially”; above average in intelligence, this being a primary qualification 
for admission (mean AGCT score of 126.2, range of 102-153).^® Despite these 
relative uniformities, the group is extremely diverse in most other ways. 

b. Reliability and Group Differences. The reliability data for Forms 
45 and 40 are presented in Table 17 (IV). As noted above, the 5-item Ea 
scale in Form 40 contained no items referring to Jews; Form 45 contained 
these five items plus five Eb items, four of which are from the former A-S scale. 
Since the small number of items in Form 40 made it unfeasible to compute a re¬ 
liability coefficient, it was decided to determine the reliability of the total 
scale by correlating Ea with En rather than by correlating odd-even or 
equivalent halves. This procedure gave some indication of the degree of 
equivalence between scores on Form 40 and scores on Form 45; it provided, 
for example, a partial answer to the question: of a group scoring in the low 
quartile on the Ea scale, what percentage would score in the low quartile on 
Ea + B? The average reliability of .79 for the seven groups taking Form 45 
(Table 17 (IV) A, C) indicates that the overlap is relatively great—although 
it also brings out the advantage of using the longer scale. 

The present method of computing reliability, while it was helpful in de¬ 
termining the degree of relationship between Ea and Ea + b, and in showing 

^®No detailed description of the social and psychological properties of the various 
groups will be presented in this chapter. Instead, each set of properties will be presented 
and discussed in the appropriate chapter, e.g., politico-economic properties in Qiaptcr \', 
religion in Chaincr ^q, and so on. 
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the great, though mcomplete, unity in ethnocentric ideology, had neverthe- 

1 yielding lower reliabilities than would have been ob¬ 

tained by a division into odd-even or equivalent halves. Two halves equated 

such ^as^E ' ’^ntercorrchte more highly than two halves, 
such as and Eb, which differ m content. This hypothesis was tested on 

two groups. In the case of the San Quentin A/Ien, who obtained an E^ - En 

reliability of .65 the lowest of any group tested, the reliability rose to 70 

when odd-even ha ves were used. In a group of 517 women, students at the 

reliability based on E^ vs. Eb was .79, while 
the odd-even reliability was .87. Since in its usual meaning “rehability” 

refers to the relation between ‘“equivalent measures of the same thin?” 
the reliability of the total E scale is probably around .85 on the average a 
value which meets current testing standards. 

In view of the shortness of the E scale (Form 40), it was not feasible to 
compute reliabilities on it. Instead, the mean Discriminatory Power (D. P.) 


TABLE 17 (IV) 


AND 


A. Groups Taking Form 45 (Ea-i-b) 



Property 


II 


Group^ 
III 


Over-all*’ 


IV 



Reliability® 


Mean (total) 
Mean (A half) 
Mean (B half) 

S. D. (total) 
S.D. (A half) 
S. D. (B half) 


.82 

3. 41 
3.77 
3.06 

1. 40 
1 . 68 
1. 35 

59 


. 65 

4.61 
5. 33 
3.86 

1. 28 
1. 31 
1. 60 

no 


. 84 

3. 65 

4. 23 
3.06 

1. 60 
1. 81 
1. 64 

71 


. 75 

3. 67 
3.92 
3.42 

1. 59 
1. 78 
1.70 

50 


Range 


.91 

3.34 

3.62 

3.07 

1.78 

1.91 

1.77 

50 


1.0-6. 1 1. 6-7.0 1.0-7.0 1.0-6. 2 1.0-7.0 


.79 

3.74 
4. 17 
3. 29 

1.53 

1.70 

1.61 

340 

1. 0-7.0 


®'The groups taking this form are as follows; 


Group I: 
Group II: 

Group III: 

Group IV: 

Group V: 


Extension Testing Class Women 
San Quentin Men Prisoners 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 
Psychiatric Clinic Men 


Group V: Working Class Men and Women 

In obtaining the over-all means, the individual group mectns were not 
weighted by N. 

^'The reliabilities for Form 45 are not based on odd-even or eQuivalent 

halves but on vs. Eg; they are therefore slightly lower than they 
would be had equivalent halves been used (see text). 

This group was not included in the over-all sample because the proportion of students 

in the sample was already too great. This group was obtained for the primary purpose of 

malting a correlational anal>'sis of the Form 45 scales, particularly the F scale (see Chapter 
^ II), 
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17 (IV) (CONT>n \ 



THE 



C. Groups Taking both Forms 45 and 40 



Property 


Group 




loyment Serv ir-A 
Men Veterans 


Qv^-all 


Maritime Sehn r>i 

Men 



Form 45: 


Reliability 

Mean (total) 
Mean (A half) 
Mean (B half) 

S. D. (total) 
S.D. (A half) 
S.D. (B half) 

N 

Range 


.86 

4. 26 
4. 67 
3.85 

1.60 
1.63 
1. 71 

51 

1 . 1 - 6 . 6 


.73 

4. 34 
4.82 
3.85 

1.25 
1. 40 
1. 36 

179 

1 . 2 - 6 . 6 


Form 40: 


.80 

4.30 
4. 74 
3. 85 

1.42 
1.52 
1. 54 

230 

1 . 1 - 6 . 6 


Mean (Ea) 
S. D. 


(E,) 


N 

Range 


4.21 

1.75 

55 

1.0-7.0 


5.08 

1.47 

164 


1. 2-7.0 


4. 64 
1.61 
219 


1. 0-7.0 



The total number of 


Form 45 
570 


N 


cases on Forms 45 and 40 is as follows; 

Form 40 Total 

998 1568 


IS reported for each group in Table (IV)B. The over-all mean D. P. of 
4-87 suggests what the total E reliability also suggests: that the subjects show 
a relatively high degree of consistency in response to all items. The mean 

U. P. in four of the eight groups is over 5.0; this suggests that the distribu¬ 
tion of scores is bimodal, that is, that the subjects tend either to agree strongly 
or to disagree strongly (in contrast to the more common result in which 
scores cluster around the “uncertain” neutral point). The high S. D.’s and 
Wide range of scores indicate the same thing. 

The group differences in average degree of ethnocentrism are of some 
interest Among the groups taking Form 45, the three which stand clearly 
at the head of the list in terms of mean E score are the San Quentin Men 
(4.61), the Alantime School Men (4.34), and the Employment Service Men 
Veterans (4.26), these means being significantly higher than the others 

Quentin Alen are so ethnocentric makes it clear 
^at being in a subordinate group is not a guarantee against ethnocentrism. 

The results for the San Quentin group, and the psychological affinity be¬ 
tween criminality and fascism, are considered in detail in Chapter XXI. 

It unclear why, in the Veteran and Alaritime School groups, the Ea 
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means should be so different in Form 40 as compared with Form 45 (Table 
i7(IV) C). Thus, for the Veterans, the Ea mean drops from 4.67 to 4.21, 
while for the Maritime School it increases from 4.82 to 5.08. Although these 
differences are not statistically significant (at the 5 per cent level), they 
might, if they were both in the same direction, suggest a general systematic 
difference between the two Forms. It might he hypothesized, for example, 
that the presence of the anti-Semitic items in Eb makes some people defensive 
and thus lowers the mean on the entire scale in Form 45. This hypothesis is 
opposed, however, by the facts that neither difference is significant, that in 
the Maritime School the E4 mean is higher in Form 40 than in Form 45, and 
that the Ea means in the other Form 40 groups (Table 17(IV) B) are of 
the order of magnitude as in the Form 45 groups. It would appear, in short, 
that the presence of the Eb items in Form 45 produces no systematic increase 

or decrease in scores on the other items. 

The mean E score of 3.7, as well as the wide range and the large S. D., for 
the Psychiatric Clinic patients indicates that no simple relationship exists 
between psychological ill health and ethnocentrism. The degree of ethno- 
centrism in this group of neurotic and psychotic—primarily the former— 
individuals just about equals the average of all groups tested. It would appear 
incorrect, therefore, to assume that there is on the average more pathology, 
psychologically speaking, in ethnocentrists than in nonethnocentrists or 
conversely.Evidence to be presented later, however (Chapter XXII), 
will show that high and low scorers differ significantly with respect to type 
of pathology. The least ethnocentric groups taking Form 45 and 40 are the 
Testing Class Women and the Working-Class Men and Women. The low 
mean for the former group is consistent with previous results on University 
groups in California and Oregon. The Ea mean for the Form 45 group of 
Working-Class subjects is slightly but nonsignificantly lower than for the 
larger Working-Class group taking Form 40. This difference is apparently 
due to the fact that the Form 45 sample contains a greater proportion of sub¬ 
jects from the California Labor School, a subgroup with an extremely low E 
mean. Further discussion of the relation of economic class and politico-eco¬ 
nomic ideology to ethnocentrism is reserved for Chapter V. From the results 
in Table 17(IV), particularly for the groups taking Form 40, it would 
appear that socioeconomic class, as such, is not a major determinant of dif¬ 
ferences in ethnocentrism. The means for the Middle-Class groups are 
almost identical with those for the Working-Class groups. This is not to 

This conclusion depends, of course, on the representatives of our sample. What 
can be stated unequivocally is that every quartile on E contains some psychologically dis¬ 
turbed individuals. We may suspect, however, that a truly random sample of seriously 
disturbed individuals would show a higher average degree of ethnocentrism than is shown 
by the present sample, which includes, for the most part, individuals who recognize their 
problems as primarily psychological and who arc willing to undergo psychological 
treatment—personality trends associated, as later chapters will show, with lack of ethno¬ 
centrism. 
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say that economic forces play no role in ethnocentrism, or that class memher 
ship .s unimportant. However, the average amount of ethnLnttLr.^ tW 

n^nt\^rii7rnd'^h‘° T®’ “ measuring instru- 

low^ *“ ethnocentrism, others very 

Inolen^ic^l^th; significantly 

follow"*’ personality as shown by the chfptere which 

c. Item Analysis; Forms 45 and 40. The item means and D. P.’s for the 
g oups taking Forms 45 and 40 are presented in Table i8(IV). While the 

ord" "fTheTd"“dwomenlihe rank 

eis of the individual item means and D. P.’s are similar for the two sexes 
Furthermore, the wide range of the over-all item means and D. P.’s suggests 
com *‘™ consistency exists among the various groups of men and women 

(mean) and goodness” (D. P.) of the items is fairly stable from group to 

The best Items in Form 45 deal with Negroes, Jews, zootsuiters, and 
foreigner For the women two items, 32 (Negroes’ own fault) and 40 (Jew¬ 
ish neighborhoods), had means of below 3.0 and D. P.’s ranking 10 and g 
respectively. Even the lowest D. P. for men and for women (3.0 in each 
case) IS sufficient to differentiate high from low scorers with a minimum of 
ovylap. The only item in Form 45 with a mean of over 5.0 for both men 
and women is number 45 (World organization). While this item dis¬ 
criminates very well between low and high scorers on the total scale, the 
low scorers are apparently less sure of themselves on the issue of national 
sovereignty than on the other issues; the high scorers almost uniformly rate 
this Item -f- 3 , but the low scorers are less emphatic and more divided. 

The significantly higher means for men than for women on both forms 
may not reflect a true sex difference since they are not based on comparable 
groups of men and women. Thus, the four highest men’s groups (San Quen¬ 
tin, Veterans, Maritime School, Service Clubs) have no high-scoring coun¬ 
terparts among the women. The absence of a significant sex difference is 
also suggested by the very similar means obtained by comparable sex groups 
(see Table 17(IV) B): Working-Class, Middle-Class, and Los Angeles 
Men and Women. Significant differences between comparable groups of 

men and women might, of course, be found on various individual items; this 
problem has not been systematically explored. 

The differences in means and D. P. s between Forms 43 and 40 may also 
be less significant than they appear at first glance. That the mean D. P. 
is almost one point higher for both sexes on Form 40 than on Form 45 is 


TABLE 18 (IV) 

MEANS AND DISCRIMINATORY POWERS OF THE E-SCALE ITE^IS ^FORMS 45 AND 40 
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due in part to the smaller number of items in Form 40 (each item therefore 
contributing a larger portion of the total score). It is also Mrtlv duel 
Mmplmg factors: the composition of the various samples taking Form 40 

lower E4 means on Form 40 than on Form 45 (4.48-4.^ for men 4 ol, t 
bratrr”'!!' discussed earlier, these differences in means may 

mher “o thl (both systematic and random) 

rattier than to the nature of the forms themselves. ' 

d Correlational Analysis: Form 45. It was possible, using the group 

these result need be presented here. The group was near the avefage of the 

aled from ’ll f”' 1 '''' ^be Laos 

(World organization), while the S. D.’s ranged from 1.77 for Item 32 m 

wt' iTh?, ^ “f *<= i“-Lm correlatL“ 

•rl T interitem rs, .25 and .26, were between Item 15 (Foreiffn 

resTectivH ''Th "^‘gbbothoods) and 32 (Negroes’ own faulf), 

P highest rs, .61 and .62, were between Items 24 (Jewish 

usinessnien) and 36 (Jews alike), and between Items ro (Negro rights) 
an 20 ( egro foremen), respectively. The correlations between each item 
and the sum of the remaining items averaged .59; the two lowest values, 

'f -^7 and .69, for Items 
o and 36. Six of the ten items correlated .60 or higher with the sum of the 

remaining ones These results, including the rank order of goodness of items 
an e general level of magnitude of the correlations, are consistent with 
the results for the other groups. While there is a tendency for items refer¬ 
ring to a given group to cluster somewhat, the predominant trend is toward 
broad internal consistency. That the consistency is incomplete is shown by 
t e fact that the correlations are far from perfect. In terms of statistical rigor, 

the scale shows about the same degree of unidimensionalitv (consistency) 
as the standard intelligence tests. 

e. Age and Ethxocentrism. The total sample from which the above data 
were obtained was not randomly distributed with respect to age. Its mem¬ 
bers were predominantly in their twenties and thirties, a disproportion¬ 
ately small number being in their forties or older. It was hypothesized that 
younger people tend to be less conservative and less ethnocentric than their 
elders, and that the mean E scores for the present sample might consequently 

e wish ro express our thanks to the Social Science Research Council for the funds 
Which made this aspect of the research possible. 
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be lower than for the population at large. As a partial check on this hypoth¬ 
esis correlations between age and E score (Form 45) were computed for 
the’Psychiatric Clinic Men and Women (N = 121). This group, despite its 
atypicality with respect to psychological health, appeared to be the most 
diverse group taking Form 45, and its E-scale results (mean, reliability, in¬ 
ternal consistency, and correlations with other scales) were fairly representa¬ 
tive of the total sample. Approximately 80 per cent of this group was between 
18 and 40 years old, the mean (and median) being 34 years. The figures for 

men were very similar to those for women. 

The correlation between age and E score for both men and women was 
.19. This value for men and women combined is significantly above zero at 
the 5 per cent (lowest acceptable) level of confidence. It suggests that there 
is a slight but consistent tendency for younger adults to be less ethnocentric 
than those of middle or old age. That the correlation is not likely to be 
higher for the general population is indicated by the fact that very high 
E-scale means were made by such young adult groups as the Employment 
Service Veterans and the Maritime School Men. The sampling bias in favor 
of younger age levels appears, then, to be of minor importance in our final 
results: the average degree of ethnocentrism found is slightly but significantly 
lower than would be found in a more representative sample. 

3. A SUGGESTED FINAL E SCALE 

The above data indicate that even the brief ten-item E scale in Form 
45 can be used as a dependable measure of ethnocentrism. Whenever pos¬ 
sible, however, it would appear advantageous to use a longer form which is 
likely to be more reliable and which can cover in a more systematic fashion 
various aspects of ethnocentric ideology. Table 19 (IV) contains a suggested 
final E scale of 20 items—short enough to meet most demands of practicality, 
yet sufficiently long to meet theoretical and statistical requirements. These 
items were selected, on the basis of both statistical adequacy and theoretical 
significance, from previous forms of the Ethnocentrism and Anti-Semitism 
scales. The wording of several items has been shortened and simplified. Sub¬ 
scales have been reinstated: six items dealing with Jews, six with Negroes, and 

eight with other Minorities and Patriotism. 

In some cases the demands of time or administrative expediency may re¬ 
quire that the scale be shortened or that certain items be deleted. From the 
experience of the present research it would appear that such changes can 
be made without seriously damaging the effectiveness of the scale in pro¬ 
viding an adequate index of ethnocentrism. From a broader point of view, 
however, it is desirable to have further data on the internal structure of 
ethnocentric ideology, as revealed by the total scale, and on the social and 
psychological structures w’ith which this ideology is associated. 
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TABLE 19 (IV) 

Ethnocentrism Scale: Suggested Final Form 

A. Jews 

1 can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew 

TheToX'*:;; Jf-?- pretty much alike, 

^ve It a typical Jewish Atmosphere orhood is that they gradually 

JT£- ‘slsjzi '-.K j™» 

-r.,; r£ -it a.'"- - - - 

B. Negroes 

an/schoorrnd't“prfven’t too much’contact'tXh whiis 

whites ' fo^men and leaders over 

misfake to h^vT m™d Negro™hite\and®s°°‘‘ “ *>“' " “ » 

'etoShr°w^k:^^ 

1 he people who raise all the talk about putting Negroes on i-h^ c 11 
place. ® overbeanng and disagreeable if not kept in their 

C. Other Minorities and Patriotism 

ey a„d 

fore'igTSeas'Td 7gi7ator1"’""“"'" has come from 

ifipi^sas:: 

lavi?iy;?nd go arfjnd wfth S!hS g“rls*'^ "'ey 

has brought us about as 

Ln oTheT' “ 'hiuk that his family is better 

The best guarantee of our national security is for AmpriVii m Un^rr, i-u u* 

army and navy in the world and the secmt of th^Ttom bomb! 
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E. VALIDATION BY CASE STUDIES: THE RESPONSES OF MACK 

AND LARRY ON THE E SCALE 

In order to throw some light upon the validity of the E scale, we may 
compare the responses of Mack and Larry on the scale with their ideas about 
groups and group relations as brought out by the interview. The scores of 
these two subjects for each of the items of the E scale (Form 78), together 
with the group means and D. P.’s, are shown in Table 2o(IV). 

TABLE 20 (IV) 

RRSPCWSES OF MACK AND LARRY ON THE E SCALE 






Groups 

Group® 

No. 

Item 

Mack 

Larry 

Mean 

D.P. 

4. 

(Discrimination illegal) 

5 

1 

3.95 

1.51 

7. 

(Zootsuiters) 

6 

1 

3. 38 

4.02 

18. 

(Foreign ideas) 

5 

1 

3. 17 

3. 26 

25. 

(World organization) 

7 

7 

4. 60 

3. 28 

29. 

(Negroes have rights) 

6 

1 

3. 41 

4.00 

34. 

(Feminine positions) 

3 

1 

2. 74 

2. 18 

37. 

(Negroes lazy) 

5 

L 

1. 92 

2. 16 

41. 

(American way) 

5 

2 

4. 34 

3.05 

45. 

(Negro foremen) 

6 

1 

4.09 

3.48 

48. 

(Germans and Japs) 

6 

1 

2. 50 

3.08 

51. 

(Remove corrupt people) 

5 

1 

3. 15 

2. 34 

54. 

(Population incapable) 

3 

5 

3. 79 

2. 66 

57. 

(Radicals pro-Negro) 

6 

1 

2. 60 

2. 86 

64. 

(No Japs in California) 

6 

1 

2. 24 

2. 69 


Over-all mean 

5. 3 

1.8 

3. 29 

2.90 

®The 

group means and D.P.’s are 

based on all 

four groups taking 

Form 78. 


In the analysis of Mack’s interview, in Chapter II, it was shown that he 
exhibited in a clear-cut fashion all of the trends which, according to the 
present theory, are most characteristic of ethnocentrism. That he should 
score near the top of the high quartile on the E scale may therefore be taken 
as evidence of its validity. He agrees with 12 of the 14 scale items, thus 
presenting a picture of very general ethnocentrism. His idealization of the 
ingroup is as marked as his hostility toward outgroups. His rejection of 
Negroes, zootsuiters, and Japanese is particularly pronounced, and decidedly 
more extreme than his rejection of Jews. (His mean score on the live items 
pertaining to the former minority groups is 5.8 as compared w ith his mean 
score of 4.6 on the A-S scale.) It may be recalled that Mack’s ideology con- 
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cernmg Jews has a somewhat special quality. He wishes to make the point 
that Jews ought to participate more fully in American life and that they 
would be accepted and liked were it not for the fact that they would rather 
stay apart. In order to make this point, it is necessary for him to disagree with 

slore iTsLmT^rr h® - this lowers his mean 

. It seems that he is impressed by what he conceives to be Jewish power 

no^r%‘vn^™Tr concentrating as it did upon anti-Semitism, did 

not explore Mack s imagery of other minority groups. It is fairly safe to 
assume, however, that he considers Negroes, zootsuiters, and Japanese 

r hoTr r? ^“hmcrged than the Jews, and hence more suitable objects 

idea of responses express strong opposition to the 

^groups participating more fully in American life. 

Mack s failure to agree with Item 34 (Feminine positions) may have to 

with the fact that he is engaged to be married to a school teacher; this is a 

matter that will be discussed more fully later on. The other item with which 

he disagrees, and the one on which he scores below the group mean is 54 

(Population incapable); some light may be shed upon this inconsistency by 

considering that Item 54 is an unusually strong statement, one that includes 

no pseudodemocratic rationalization, and that Mack in his interview does 

not make extremely aggressive statements. It will be seen later that on other 

scales also he fails to agree with the more openly aggressive antidemocratic 

statements, a fact that is considered to be in keeping with the general picture 

of him as a potential follower rather than a potential leader in a fascist 

movement. 


Larry s mean E-scale score of i.8 is extremely low. This is consistent with 
the ^act that in the interview he makes every effort to place himself squarely 
^ the side of democratic internationalism and social equality for minorities. 
He disagrees strongly with 12 of the 14 scale items, his total score being 
raised by agreement with Items 25 (World organization) and 54 (Popula¬ 
tion incapable). Although the group mean for item 25 is high, indicating 
that strong sentiment in favor of national sovereignty is probably character¬ 
istic of the country as a whole, the item nevertheless discriminates very sig¬ 
nificantly between high and low scorers on the total scale. That Larry should 
agree strongly with the item may be due, not to concern with power as 
seemed to be the case with Afack, but to his conservatism and to his linking 
world organization with Roosevelt’s economic policies, which he generally 

opposes. This interpretation is supported by the interview material, as will 
be shown later. 


It is interesting that both subjects show inconsistency in the case of Item 
54 * Although this statement was intended to be strongly ethnocentric, the 
prejudiced subject disagrees with it while the unprejudiced subject agrees. 
This is in keeping with the fact that the kern has one of the lowest D. P.’s 
of any in the scale. The reason might well be that some low scorers interpret 
the statement not in a cynical, antihuman way, imputing the incapability to 
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outgroups (the high scorers show clearly, in their responses to other E 
items, who they think are the incapable people), but rather in the sense 
that there are too many people in all groups who have not, because of social 
conditions, developed sufficiently. This explanation probably holds for Larry. 


F. CONCLUSIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ETHNOCENTRIC 

IDEOLOGY 

On the basis of the various scale results presented above and of supporting 
evidence from interviews, we can now attempt to formulate a more detailed 
theory of ethnocentric ideology. Such a theory should indicate the generality 
of the ethnocentric frame of mind, should permit various patterns of sur¬ 
face opinions and attitudes to be viewed as alternative expressions of the 
same underlying point of view, and should show how the ethnocentric ap¬ 
proach to groups and group relations differs from other approaches. 

A word may first be said regarding the implications of the data presented 
above for such a theory. To what extent can ethnocentrism be considered a 
consistent, organized system of ideas? From the scale statistics the following 
points can be made. On an ite?n-by-itejn basis most people are not entirely 
consistent in their agreement or disagreement with ethnocentric ideas. This 
is indicated by the correlations, about .4 on the average, between individual 
items. Also, inspection of the scale responses of individuals in the high and 
low quartiles shows that even extreme scorers vary somewhat around a 
generally ethnocentric or anti-ethnocentric position. Thus, to know that a 
person is ethnocentric in terms of total E-scale score permits only fair pre¬ 
diction of his stand on any single item in the scale (correlations between 
single items and total E scale averaging about .6). 

On the other hand, there is much greater consistency on a subscale-by- 
subscale basis. The high reliability of the initial E scale and of its relatively 
short subscales indicates that, whatever the item-by-item fluctuation, each 
subscale measures a rather consistent trend. Furthermore, the correlations 
among the initial Negro, Minorities, Patriotism, and Anti-Semitism scales 
indicate that these trends are closely related, that people are notably con¬ 
sistent in their acceptance or rejection of general ethnocentrism. To attempt 
to measure this ideology as a totality, how^ever, is not to deny that it has 
components with respect to which individuals may vary. Indeed, the assump¬ 
tion that each trend is complex underlies the formulation of subscales and 
the attempt to make each subscale as complex and inclusive as possible. 

A person is considered ethnocentric w^hen his total score (average agree¬ 
ment with items) is high enough to indicate that he has accepted most of the 
ideas expressed in the scale. Whenever in the text a reference is made to 
“generality” or “consistency,” it is always on a subscale or scale basis and 
with a recognition of item-by-item variability. And whenever there is a 
reference to any specific idea in ethnocentric ideology it is understood that 
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each facet of ethnocentric ideology as here conceived Taccmedb^^' 
mr,™ ,b, hi,i ,„„n, b..% «4Sd” « 

.b.kin* .bbu, bb. toZrsiss to 2'^' 

Sto.'^.C". ““I" "tototou .pflto „ 


We 


tots™ “ ■" 

individual s conception of the social world as a sort of map containing varioL 
sociopsychological definition includes sociological groups such rnati^lir 

o 4 eopTe wL® h?v? 0 '’°''"“'"“'"'’ers-’ 

formT more common characteristics but who are not 

Thus ifk”leffv” showing organization and regulation of ways. 

Thus It ,s legitimate in a sociopsychological sense to consider as groups suS 

on .‘[""r"’'' politicians, eccentrics, and so 

and swil^g outlook-objects of opinions, attitudes, affect, 

sodowt^il c ^re sociopsychological rather than purely 

so^m ^ h n membership in the group. A^^er- 

This 4 e rfi“ft T fo'-melly bekng. 

WentifieS ^ r w I"'*’" -"“bile petso^ who is 

factionl than ° u Status and power (class, profession, political 

V t d d which he now belongs; also by the person with moti- 

gro 1 T'XT '"‘’'"‘‘'f' “"d power 

^ Nogroes, Jews, “the proletariat,” “the weak and suffering.” 

the Discriminato^ PowTr^ high and low scorers is shown statistically for each item by 
win x!“x.” --‘a,. 

is psychol^^caD-^ili^X^^,^*^ used to distinguish this type of downward mobility—which 
de^reSon fr ecnnoS 1 sought-from a loss of status which is externally imposed by 

the higher status i?rnuni which the individual usually remains identified with 

because of the desire mil ar y a person may want to rise in economic status primarily 
tha?upward" comfort leisure, and so on; this is psychologically different from 

powerful erouns ar^ w iic i tie desire for status and power, and identification with 
powerful groups, are primary motivating forces. 
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An 


neither ingroups nor outgroups for him. One may feel sympathetic towards 
Negroes or the Catholic Church without actually identifying with them. 
Conversely, one may be opposed to many groups in the sense of feeling a 


aims 


existence are irrelevant to him; but these are not outgroups if there is not 
the sense of contraidentification, of basic conflict, of mutual exclusiveness, 

of violation of primary values. 

A primary characteristic of ethnocentric ideology is the generality of 
outgroup rejection. It is as if the ethnocentric individual feels threatened by 
most of the groups to which he does not have a sense of belonging; if he 
cannot identify, he must oppose; if a group is not “acceptable,” it is “alien.” 
The ingroup-outgroup distinction thus becomes the basis for most of his 
social thinking, and people are categorized primarily according to the 
groups to which they belong. The outgroups are usually entirely subordinate 
(Negroes, Mexicans), or groups with relatively low status and power who 
are struggling to better their position in society. The major outgroups in 
America today appear to be Jews, Negroes, the lower socioeconomic class, 
labor unions, and political radicals, especially Communists. Other groups 
whose outgroup status varies somewhat are Catholics, artists, intellectuals; 
Oklahomans and Japanese (in the West); pacifists, Filipinos, Mexicans, homo¬ 
sexuals. Most other nations, especially the industrially backward, the social¬ 
istic, and those most different from the “Anglo-Saxon,” tend to be considered 
outgroups. While there are probably considerable sectional, class, and indi¬ 
vidual differences regarding which groups are regarded as outgroups, it 
would appear that an individual who regards a few of these groups as out¬ 
groups will tend to reject most of them. An ethnocentric individual may 
have a particular dislike for one group, but he is likely nonetheless to have 
ethnocentric opinions and attitudes regarding many other groups. 

Another general characteristic of ethnocentric ideology is the shifting of 
the outgroup among various levels of social organization. Once the social 
context for discussion has been set, ethnocentrists are likely to find an 
outgroup-ingroup distinction. Thus, in a context of international relations 
ethnocentrism takes the form of pseudopatriotism; “we” are the best people 
and the best country in the world, and we should either keep out of world 
affairs altogether (isolationism) or we should participate—but without losing 
our full sovereignty, power, and economic advantage (imperialism). And 
in either case we should have the biggest army and navy in the world, and 
atom bomb monopoly. 


“we” breaks down when the context 


However, the superior American 
shifts to intranational affairs. In a religious context the ingroup-outgroup 
distinction may shift in various ways: religious-nonreligious, Christian- 
Jewish, Protestant-Catholic, among Protestant sects. Similar outgroup- 
ingroup distinctions can be found in various other phases of American life. 
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It seems, then, that the individual who has a pseudopatriotic conceotion of 

and too-uneducated people, criminals, UcaTanT’so oTttd'irt 

gard all these groups as ingroups; rather, the nonethnocentrist can tako 

Sout r identifying, and he can be criLal 

wiAout a sense of alien-ness and of categorical difference. 

Ihe social world as most ethnocentrists see it is arranged like a series of 

ingroup 

gro^p^Lr^ ;hT™; as a barrier to" exclude all 

^ center, and each group is in turn excluded by a slightly 

narrower one A sample “map” illustrating tbe ever-narrowing ingroup 
Tns ProtesLnt r rf ■■ native-born Americans, Chris" 

tians Protestants, Californians, my family, and finally-I. 

, vuT “need for an outgroup” prevents that identification 

ith humanity as a whole which is found in anti-ethnocentrism. (This lack 
m identification IS related to the ethnocentrists’ inability to approach indi¬ 
viduals ar individuals, and to their tendency to see and “prejudge” each 
individual only as a sample specimen of the reified group. Their ex^rience 
of interpersonal relations involves, so to speak, the same stereotypy as their 
opinions regarding groups generally.) The inability to identify with human¬ 
ity takes the political form of nationalism and cynicism about world govern¬ 
ment and permanent peace. It takes other forms, all based on ideas concerning 
e intrinsic evi (aggressiveness, laziness, power-seeking, etc.) of human 
nature; the idea that this evil is unchangeable is rationalized by pseudo¬ 
scientific hereditarian theories of human nature. The evil, since it is un- 
ciangeable, must be attacked, stamped out, or segregated wherever it is 
found, lest It contaminate the good. The democratic alternative-humani- 
tarianism-is not a vague and abstract “love for everybody” but the ability 
to like and dislike, to value and oppose, individuals on the basis of concrete 
specific experience; it necessarily involves the elimination of the stereotypical 
ingroup-outgroup distinction and all that goes with it. 

What is the contejU of ethnocentric ideology regarding outgroups.^> There 
are, of course, individual differences here, and the same individual has dif¬ 
ferent conceptions of, and attitudes toward, different outgroups. Neverthe¬ 
less, certain common trends seem to exist, and these are generally the same 
as those found in anti-Semitic ideology. Most essentially, outgroups are seen 
as threatening and power-seeking. Accusations against them tend to be 
moralistic and, often, mutually contradictory. One of the main characteris¬ 
tics of most outgroups is that they are objectively weaker than the groups 
whom they supposedly threaten. Sometimes this weakness is perceived by 
the ethnocentrist, but this does not seem to lessen his sense of being threat¬ 
ened. The conflict as he sees it is between an ingroup trying to maintain or 
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recapture its justly superior position, and an outgroup, resentful of past 
hurts, trying to do to others what they have done to it. But the conflict is 
seen as permanent and unresolvable; the only alternatives are dominance and 
submission; justice requires dominance by the superior ingroup, and the 
subordinate group will always remain resentful and rebellious. Because he 
considers hierarchy and power conflict “natural” he has difficulty in grasping 
a conception of group relations in which power considerations are largely 
eliminated and in which no group can control the lives of other groups. 

The moralistic accusations against outgroups are similar to those that were 
seen in the case of anti-Semitism; again we find stereotypy, an absence of 
theories—save simple hereditarian ones—to explain why groups are as they are, 
and a readiness to place all the blame for group conflict upon outgroups. 

The general outlook just described must, it would seem, have to do pri¬ 
marily with psychological trends within the ethnocentrist rather than with 
the actual characteristics of the outgroups. For one thing, many people who 
have had bad experiences with members of minority groups—and most of 
us have had unhappy experiences with members of most groups including 
ingroups—or who have heard derogatory remarks about these groups, do 
not have ethnocentric imagery and attitudes. It is not the experience as such 
that counts, but the way in which it is assimilated psychologically. Also, the 
prejudiced individual is prepared to reject groups with which he has never 
had contact; his approach to a new and strange person or culture is not one 
of curiosity, interest, and receptivity but rather one of doubt and rejection. 
The feeling of difference is transformed into a sense of threat and an attitude 
of hostility. The new group easily becomes an outgroup. The stereotypy, 
the illogicality, the large number of outgroups, the consistency of outgroup 
imagery—all these point to things in the psychological functioning of ethno- 
centrists which differentiate them from anti-ethnocentrists. 

Ethnocentric ideology regarding ingroups shows similar trends, though 
often in an opposite direction, to that regarding outgroups. The ingroups 
are conceived of as superior in morality, ability, and general development; 
they ought also to be superior in power and status, and when their status is 
lowered or threatened the ethnocentrist tends to feel persecuted and victim¬ 
ized. Attempts by subordinate groups to improv’^e their status are regarded 
as threats; he cannot imagine that they are struggling for equality and mutual 
interaction because he does not think in these terms. The ingroup is idealized 
and blindly submitted to. Obedience and loyalty are the first requirements 
of the ingroup member. What is called power-seeking and clannishness in 
the outgroup is transformed into moral righteousness, self-defense, and 
loyalty in the ingroup. In all other respects the ingroup is regarded as the 
opposite of the outgroup: clean, unaggressive, hard-working and ambitious, 
honest, disciplined, well-mannered. The same values, then, are applied to 
both ingroups and outgroups, and in the same stereotyped way. 

The interaction of ingroups and outgroups, and indeed all social inter- 
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action, is conceived in hierarchical and authoritarian terms. Groups as well 

groups will attempt to rise above their natural position. The same ZZu 
tions are applied to ingroup structure and functioning. As in the army 
there should be a series of levels, and individuals on a given level should 

■rfeTf above and dominate those below. The conception of the 

Ideal family situation for the child is similar: uncritical obedLce to the 
father and elders, pressures directed unilaterally from above to below, inW- 

va ues ^"'Phasis on conformity to externally imposed 


‘^ons'der the ethnocentric solution to problems of group 
conflict The mgroup must be kept pure and strong. The only methods of 
doing this are to liquidate the outgroups altogether, to keep them entirely 
siibordmate, or ^ segregate them in such a way as to minimize contact with 
the ingroups The first method represents politicalized ethnocentrism- 
ascism and the dissolution of democratic values. This method so obviously 
violates traditional American values of nonviolence, fairness, and equal op¬ 
portunity that It has found relatively little support in this country. The 

second and third methods are supported, however, by large numbers of 
ordinary citizens. 

Attitudes that the main outgroups should be subordinated and segregated 

are characteristic of American ethnocentrism because, it would seem, they ■ 

combine so well ethnocentric imagery and sense of threat on the one hand, 

and certain democratic values which still prevail even in ethnocentrists, on 

t e other. The democratic values often prevent more drastic action, but they 

may also serve to permit discrimination and oppression behind a pseudo- 
democratic front. 


From these considerations the following general statement emerges. 
Ethnocentrism is based on a pervasive and rigid ingroup-outgroup distinc¬ 
tion; it involves stereotyped negative imagery and hostile attitudes regarding 
outgroups, stereotyped positive imagery and submissive attitudes regarding 
ingy oups, and a hierarchical, authoritarian vievo of group interaction in vohich 
ingroups are rightly dominant, outgroups subordinate. 



CHAPTER V 


POLITICO-ECONOMIC IDEOLOGY AND GROUP 
MEMBERSHIPS IN RELATION TO ETHNOCENTRISM 

Daniel J. Levinson 



A. INTRODUCTION 

That political and economic forces play a vital role in the development of 
ethnocentrism, in both its institutional and individual psychological forms, 
is no longer questioned by social scientists or even by most laymen. In mod¬ 
ern industrial societies ethnocentric ideology has been utilized by a great 
variety of sociopolitical movements which can be broadly characterized as 
fascist, prefascist, reactionary, imperialistic, chauvinistic. It is not within 
the scope of the present research to investigate directly the social movements 
and structures—monopoly, the concentration of power and wealth, labor 
unions, changing government functions, the declining middle class, and so 
on—which are crucial for the elimination of ethnocentrism or for its further 
development in such forms as war and rigid socioeconomic stratification. 
We are concerned, however, with the ideologies of these social groupings, 
with the organization of ideologies in the individual, and with some of the 
factors responsible for these broad ideological patterns.^ 

What patterns of politico-economic ideology are related to ethnocentric 
and anti-ethnocentric “group relations” ideology? There is good reason to 
believe that the “right-left” dimension politically is correlated with ethno¬ 
centrism. Fascism, which represents the most extreme right-wing political 
and economic structure and ideology, is also the most virulent antidemocratic 
form of ethnocentrism. The emphasis in ethnocentrism on a static, rigid 
stratification of groups finds its politico-economic analogue in the fascist 

1 Since the term “ideology” has acquired many negative connotations, particularly in the 
realm of political thought, we wish again to emphasize that this concept is used here in a 
purely descriptive sense: “ideology” refers to an “organized system of opinions, values, 
and attitudes.” Any body of social thought may, in this sense, be called an ideology, 
whether it is true or false, beneficial or harmful, democratic or undemocratic. 
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corporate state. Conversely, left-v^^ing, socialistic ideology stresses the elim¬ 
ination of economic classes (that is, of social stratification based on unequal 

distribution of economic power) as a condition for the complete removal of 
stratification and outgroup exploitation. 

While fascist and socialist-communist (Marxist) ideologies represent the 
extreme right and left, respectively, with regard to political economy and 
group relations, neither point of view has as yet found much active, open 
support on the American political scene. The focus of the present study was, 
therefore, on liberalism and conservatism, the currently prevalent left- and 
right-wing political ideologies-with an eye, to be sure, on their potential 
polarization to the more extreme left and right. 

There is considerable evidence suggesting a psychological affinity between 
conservatism and ethnocentrism, liberalism and anti-ethnocentrism. In a 
preliminary study by Levinson and Sanford (71) anti-Semitism correlated 
significantly with opposition to labor unions and socialistic institutions 
(socialized medicine, government ownership of utilities, etc.). Also, Repub¬ 
licans were, on the average, more anti-Semitic than Democrats. The re¬ 
searches of Newcomb (91), Lenz (67, 68), Murphy and Likert (84), Ed¬ 
wards, Stagner, and others (63) have yielded similar results. Unpublished 
data from the present study indicate that both conservatism and ethnocen¬ 
trism are significantly correlated with support of the un-American Activities 

Committee, Hearst, the American Legion, and militarization (postwar in¬ 
creases in our army and navy). 

The right-left dimension (reactionary-fascist, conservative, liberal, social¬ 
ist-communist) is, of course, an extremely complex one. Crucial qualitative 
differences can be found not only among various degrees of left-ness or 
right-ness, but also among various ideological camps falling at approximately 
the same point on the right or left. Furthermore, there exists today a great 
deal of ideological heterodoxy, not to speak of simple confusion, so that a 
cutting across of formal political categories may be expected in many 
individuals. 

Despite these complicating factors an attempt was made, by means of an 
opinion-attitude scale similar to those discussed previously, to measure 
politico-economic ideology along a liberalism-conservatism dimension. We 
shall be concerned, in the sections which follow, with the construction of 
this scale and the results obtained; with the relation of ethnocentric ideology 
to politico-economic ideology, and with the relation of ethnocentrism to 
membership in various political and economic groupings. In addition to these 
quantified group results, systematic but nonquantified observations on the 
political views of ethnocentric and nonethnocentric subjects, as expressed 
in the interviews, will be presented later (Chapter X\"IT). 
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B CONSTRUCTION OF THE POLITICO-ECONOMIC 

CONSERVATISM (PEC) SCALE 

Quantitative study began with the construction of a politico-economic 
conservatism (PEC) scale, on which a high score would represent extreme 
conservatism, a low score, extreme liberalism. The procedure followed was 
similar to that used in constructing the Anti-Semitism and EthnocentrLm 
scales (Chapters III, IV). The PEC scale differs from the others in having 
positive as well as negative items and in lacking formal subscales. The same 
method of scaling was used and similar rules of item formulation were fol¬ 
lowed. As in the case of the other scales, a preliminary analysis of major 
trends within this ideological area was made. This analysis was intended to 
provide the basis both for the formulation of widely inclusive scale items 
and for the interpretation of individual patterns of response. 

1 SOME MAJOR TRENDS IN CONTEMPORARY LIBERALISM 

AND CONSERVATISM^ 

No attempt was made, in the construction of the PEC scale, to cover all 
the forms in which conservatism and liberalism are currently expressed. The 
main focus was, rather, on some of the more underlying—and therefore more 
stable—ideological trends which appear to characterize conservatism and 
liberalism as contrasting approaches to politico-economic problems. While 
specific issues such as the OPA, rent control, Dumbarton Oaks, the TV A 
are always changing, most issues as they arise find liberals and conservatives 
taking opposing stands. The problem was to get behind the specific issues, 
to move, so to speak, from a purely political to a more psychological level, 
as a means of differentiating these two broad patterns of social thought. 

Conservatism and liberalism appeared to differ markedly with regard to 
the following ideological trends. (These trends are conceived as interrelated 
and as separable only for the purposes of analysis; indeed, one principle of 
item formulation was that each item should, whenever possible, express more 
than one underlying trend.) 

a. Support of the American Status Quo. Perhaps the definitive com¬ 
ponent of conservatism is an attachment, on the surface at least, to “things 
as they are,” to the prevailing social organization and ways. Related to the 
idea that “what is, is right,” is a tendency to idealize existing authority and 
to regard the “American W^ay” as working very well. Social problems tend 
either to be ignored or to be attributed to extraneous influences rather than 
to defects intrinsic in the existing social structure. One way of rationalizing 

2 It is symptomatic of the present political situation that terms like “liberalism” and “con¬ 
servatism” are given numerous definitions and are used as shibboleths rather than as aids in 
description or analysis. We have therefore tried to make our meanings as explicit as 
possible. 
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chronic problems is to make them “natural”- for “r» 

Uke occasional headaches and stomach aches; it’s naturaHor eve^n ^hTStu' 

est society to have them once in a while" (Item 5). Or, as a prominent ultra' 
nservative radio commentator observed recently: “There is nothine wrona 
with our American system. It is as good as it ever was, but we IstToT,^ 

lus commentator that his "charlatans” are for the most part learrs of the 
threafe^^r"^^^^ • of liberal political groupings-men who, in his eyes 

nam^ fiKm expresses a similar idea’ 

Smous”\rr" conformity and the overcoming of 

as rhp tendencies: Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but 

Tn h ‘wr “"“I tlown” (Item 27) 

To be liberal, on the other hand, one must be able actively to criticLe 

■ « ^ ^ may take various forms, ranging from 

mi d reforms (e.g extension of government controls over business) to com- 

plete overthrovv of the status quo. As noted above, the scale attempts mainly 

vartr ^ ^ 'he numerous 

arieties of left- and right-wing' ideology. 

b. Resistance to Social Change. Another aspect of traditionalism is the 
tendency to oppose innovations or alterations of existing politico-economic 
forms. If things are basically good now, then any change is likely to be for 
the worse. Underlying resistance to change is sometimes expressed in the 


- - - ^ -A i IV'O ^ 

orm of an emphasis on caution and an antipathy to being “extreme ” 


For 


example: The best way to solve social problems is to stick close to the 
middle of the road, to move slowly and to avoid extremes” (Item 15). 

The opposition to change is often rationalized by an elaborate mythology 
of human nature according to which psychological man and capitalist social 
order are ideally suited to each other. According to this view, liberals are 
utopian dreamers” who do not see man as he really is. Man is conceived as 
governed by economic self-interest and the profit motive. “In general, full 
economic security is harmful; most men would not work if they didn’t need 
the money for eating and living” (Item 61). Adajor social problems such as 
war and depression are regarded primarily as expressions of human nature 
rather than as products of the existing social structure. The person who 
wants to change the social structure is, therefore, either an impractical ideal¬ 
ist or an agitator making trouble in order to gain his own selfish ends. In short, 
basic improvement of our politico-economic forms is not possible, man being 
what he is, and social change is therefore undesirable. 

c. Support of Conservative Values. As in the other areas of ideology, 
values play a central role in organizing and giving meaning to the total pat¬ 
tern of politico-economic ideology. One of the primary value systems under¬ 
lying conservative ideology is concerned with practicality, ambition, and 
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Upward class mobility. Success tends to be measured in financial terms, and 
business is accorded very high prestige as an occupation. These values are 
reflected in the raising and indoctrination of children, who “should learn 
early in life the value of a dollar” (Item i). They are also expressed in the 
selection of men who represent models of success: “Whether one likes them 
or not, one has to admire men like Henry Ford or J. P. Morgan, who over¬ 
came all competition on the road to success” (Item 71). 

The values for practicality and rugged competitiveness stand in rather 
marked contrast to other, psychologically related, values for charity and 
community service. On the one hand, it is assumed that “most people get 
pretty much what they deserve” (Item 78), that ability will find its socio¬ 
economic rewards, and that those who end up on the low end of the social 
ladder—since they did not have what it takes—are hardly to be pitied. On the 
other hand, our religious tradition is one of charity and tolerance; if one 
cannot excuse the poor, one can at least soften their plight—with Christmas 
parties, Thanksgiving bazaars, orphanages, and the like. Industrialists like 
Carnegie and Rockefeller are examples of this combination of weekday 
toughness and Sunday charity, which Item 8 was intended to measure: 
“Every adult should find time or money for some worthy service organiza¬ 
tion (charity, medical aid, etc.) as the best way of aiding his fellow man.” 

From the “liberal” point of view charity is mainly a soothing of conscience 
and a means of maintaining an unjust state of affairs. The causes of poverty 
are seen, not in the innate stupidity of the poor, but in the politico-economic 
organization which, by virtue of its concentration of economic power, 
creates poverty as a symptom. And the answer is seen, not in ineffectual 
though often well-intentioned charity, but in the elimination of poverty 
through modification of its societal causes. 

It would appear, then, that liberals tend to view social problems as symp¬ 
toms of the underlying social structure, while conservatives view them as 
results of individual incompetence or immorality. This difference is ex¬ 
pressed also in the evaluation of political candidates. Conservative politicians 
tend to base their election campaigns largely on qualities of personal character 
and moral standing. To be a good family man and a leading figure in the 
community are judged more important than to know social science or to 
understand the actual politico-economic problems of the community. A 
district attorney or a businessman has a great initial advantage over a college 
professor or a labor leader. In short, political problems tend to be seen in moral 
rather than sociological terms. Item 22 was intended to measure this trend. 
“A political candidate, to be worth voting for, must first and foremost have 
a good character, one that will fight inefficiency, graft and vice.” The liberal 
alternative is not to reject “good character,” but to make it secondary, in 
political affairs, to the understanding of issues and the desire to do what is 
best for the most people. 
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d Ideas Regarding the Balance of Power Among Business, Labor, and 
Government. This is the most technical and the most confused aspect of 
contemporary political thought. The confusion has multiple causes: the fact 
that most Americans are, politically, relatively uneducated and uninformed- 

1 * " i_ I ^ .< • ^ the basic issues involved; the fac¬ 

tionalism in both major political parties as well as in the minority left- and 

right-wing groups; American antipolitical, anti-intellectual tradition; and 
so on. The semantic confusion is especially great. Thus, “laissez-faire,” orig¬ 
inally a characteristic of liberalism, is nowadays called “conservatism.” 
Because of this confusion, it is necessary to make explicit the conception 
of conservatism used here, and to contrast it with other viewpoints. 

Conservatism is taken to mean traditional economic laissez-faire individual¬ 
ism, according to which our economic life is conceived in terms of the free 
(unregulated) competition of individual entrepreneurs. Business, accorded 
such great prestige by conservative values, is regarded as deserving great 
social power m relation to labor and government. Unions are regarded as 
threatening, power-seeking, interfering with the traditional functions of 
management, and promoting radical changes. Unions are likely to be ac¬ 
cepted only when their actual power is less than that of business: this means 
virtual elimination of the right to strike, of a voice in determining company 
policy, and of political functions-in short, of the possibility of changing to 
any significant degree the existing balance of politico-economic power. A lib¬ 
eral viewpoint regarding unions is expressed in Item 68: “Labor unions 

should become stronger by being politically active and by publishing labor 
newspapers to be read by the general public.” 

Conservative ideology has traditionally urged that the economic func¬ 
tions of government be minimized. Fear of government pow er (like union 
power) is emphasized, and great concern is expressed for the freedom of 
the individual, particularly the individual businessman. (The issue here is 
greatly complicated by the fact that our economy has changed from a large 
number of competing entrepreneurs to a small number of powerful eco¬ 
nomic units; more about this will be said in Subsection 5.) For example, 
“It is a fundamental American tradition that the individual must remain free 
of government interference, free to make money and spend it as he likes” 
(Item 63). This w^ay of thinking assumes that the individual has “freedom” 
economically to the extent that there are no government restrictions on him; 

It overlooks the fact that economic freedom for most people today is limited 
to the greatest degiee by economic forces originating in business monopoly. 
The attempt to minimize government functioning extends also to the sphere 

of social security, socialized medicine, and various other programs designed 
to help the “common man.” 

There are numerous patterns of left-wdng ideology regarding these issues. 
What characterizes the left 
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for a change, slight or great, in the balance of power. Support for slight 
change is exemplified by New Deal liberalism, which would increase the 
functions of government so as to reduce the power of business, increase the 
power of labor, and diminish somewhat the extreme class differences that 
now exist. The more extreme left-wing (“radical”) ideologies support more 
basic changes in the politico-economic structure; their thesis is that capital¬ 
ism, no matter how it is modified by reforms, must necessarily produce social 
problems such as depression, war, and mass poverty. What they want is not 
merely controls on business, but nationalization of industry, planned pro¬ 
duction, and production for use rather than for profit. Only when the process 
of production is organized on a socialist basis, they argue, can there be true 
economic democracy, equality of management and labor, and a high na¬ 
tional standard of living. 

This is not the place to consider in detail the differences among the 
various left-wing or the various right-wing ideologies. The PEC scale at¬ 
tempted to measure only a general right-left dimension (with the hope that 
the individual’s pattern of response might reveal more precisely the nature 
of his liberalism or conservatism). It was intended that a high score should 
indicate a high degree of the above-mentioned trends: support of the status 
quo and particularly of business; support of conservative values; desire to 
maintain a balance of power in which business is dominant, labor subordinate, 
and the economic functions of government minimized; and resistance to 
social change. Conversely, a low score was intended to reflect support of 
trends common to most left-of-center viewpoints: opposition to the status 
quo\ a tendency to think in sociological rather than moral-hereditarian 
terms; a tendency to identify with labor and the “common man” and to 
oppose the power of business; support for extension of the political and 
economic functions of government. Further differentiation of various lib¬ 
eral and conservative patterns can be attempted after the empirical findings 
have been presented. 


2. THE INITIAL PEC SCALE (FORM 78 ) 

The Form 78 PEC Scale is presented in Table i(V). Eleven of the 16 
items took the “conservative” position, so that agreement was given a high 
score (-{-3 = 7 points, —3 = 1 point); on the five “liberal” items the scor¬ 
ing was reversed. The items were, as can be seen from the numbering, dis¬ 
tributed randomly throughout the 78-item series. The questionnaire was ad¬ 
ministered in the spring of 1945 to three groups at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia: Public Speaking Class Women (N = 140) and Men (N = 52), and 
Adult Extension Psychology Class Women (N = 40); and to a group of 63 
Professional Women (teachers, nurses, social workers).^ 

^For a more detailed discussion of the groups and the sampling problems involved in 
Form 78 as well as in the later forms, see Chapter IV (Ethnocentrism). 
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RELIABILITY (F THE PEC 



GrouD®^ 



Property 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Over-all 

Reliability 

.74 

.64 

.72 

. 81 

.73 

Mean (total) 

4.30 

4.18 

4.29 

3.91 

4.17 

A 00 

Mean (odd half) 

4.39 

4.23 

4.34 

3. 96 

A 1 i 

Mean (even half) 

4.24 

4.12 

4.26 

3 • 85 

4.11 

S.D. (total 

.81 

.75 

.83 

1.10 

.87 

S.D. (odd half) 

.96 

.88 

.86 

1 • 28 

1.00 

S.D. (even half) 

.86 

.84 

.96 

1.09 

. 94 

Range 

1.5-5.9 

2.3-6. 0 

1.6-5.6 

1.5-6.4 

1.5-6. 4 



®^The four groups are: 

Group A: U.C. Public Speaking Class Women (N - 140) 
Group B: U.C. Public Speaking Class Men (N = 52) ^ 
Group C; U.C. Extension Psychology Class Women (N = 40) 
Group D: Professional Women (N = 63) 


bln obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not 
weighted by N. 


Professional Women, probably the most heterogeneous of the four groups, 
had the highest reliability (.8i) as well as the largest Standard Deviation and 
range. Finally, and most basic, is the likelihood that American political think¬ 
ing shows an actual lack of consistency and pattern. The lack of extreme 
scorers may thus reflect an ideological reality, namely the absence of a well- 
developed and articulate political left and political right in contemporary 
America. To the extent that this is true, it is doubtful that any scale measur¬ 
ing diverse trends in politico-economic ideology could obtain an average 
reliability of much over .8o. 

It is interesting that for all groups the PEC means were almost a point 
higher than the A-S and E means, and that once again the Professional 
Women were significantly lower than the others. Thus, while the rank order 
of conservatism is similar to that of ethnocentrism, the general level of con¬ 
servatism is considerably higher. People are, so to speak, more conserv^ative 
than ethnocentric, at least as measured by these scales. The relation of con¬ 
servatism to ethnocentrism will be considered more fully below^ (Section 

C). 

An item analysis was made according to the procedure described in Chap¬ 
ter III. Table 3(V) presents the item means and Discriminatory Powers for 
the Form 78 PEC scale. The average D. P. of 2.14 is, like the reliability, lower 
than the corresponding values obtained from the previous scales. The low 
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T T table I (V) 

he nitial Politico-Economic Conservatism Scale (Form 78 ) 

t; s-s sz; ;;r 

^oad to mote slowly "an 

^T^'J.teravrr'"” “■”■ >■■' •■ «~p "".‘■ 

t ™r ss :m.s, ~^..- 

J.';sr-!,t;;,:l;: sssr- “"■•—”- -" -'- 

ihefdidn’t need^rronerforTat^gT/tinT^ 

of ^verTm^ntTmt^t" tfsp “nl " as'he ”kes 

^ P. Morgan, ;h" ovrca“e":fi co^^'i^onf SoTcTadTurcei''”'' ” 

life of fhp noMVwr, greater part in the economic and business 

me ot the nation after the war than it has before. 


Liidix iL iia^ ueiore. 

preKy^'much^whlTthT/deserTC^ ™"’ 

agrel^'enrtkrth: ^nsiv^adlC lrtXX”eemer'^th"lhe itberaficl'i^r " 

data for the PEC scale are given in Table 2(V). The aver- 
age «hab.hty of .73 .s considerably lower than those of the Anti-Semitism 
and Ethnocentnsm scales (.S-.p); while inadequate for the precise measure¬ 
ment of the md.v.dual, this reliability is sufficient for the present purposes 

^ 1 T • measures. There are prob¬ 

ably several major reasons for the relatively low reliability values. Several 

Items may not have worked out as planned, because of either poor formula¬ 
tion or erroneous guiding hypotheses; this possibility is investigated in the 
Item analysis below. It is also possible that the absence of extreme scorers is 
due m part to a real constriction in the “range of talent’-something that 
would tend to lower the obtained reliability-rather than to the intrinsic un¬ 
reliability of the scale. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that the 
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average D. P. (and thus the low reliability) is not due to the counterbalanc¬ 
ing of several very good items by several very poor ones; the best item has a 
D. P. of 3.0—not extremely high by previous standards—and the values di¬ 
minish very gradually. It is noteworthy that the best items deal with a 
variety of trends: acceptance of depressions as natural (Item 5); values for 
the “middle of the road” and slow social change (Item 15); and for con¬ 
formity to existing authority (Item 27); and “Hberal” items supporting eco¬ 
nomic security, increased government functioning, and unions (Items 36, 

61, 68, 76). 

Of the seven items with the lowest D. P.’s, six had means greater than 5.3 
or less than 2.4; that is, these items tended to evoke almost uniform responses 
of agreement or of disagreement. (None of the 9 best items had such extreme 
means.) In view of the greatly reduced variability of response to these items, 
the D. P.’s are more significant than they at first appear. Only the lowest 
D. P. of 0.32 (for Item 22) can be considered clearly insignificant. For the 
other low D. P. items the difference between the high and low quartiles is 
statistically significant. For a given item the difference is not that one quartile 
consistently agrees while the other disagrees; it lies rather in the fact that one 
quartile consistently obtains an extreme score while the other tends to be 
more neutral in its stand. Thus, with regard to the importance of teaching 
a child the value of a dollar (Item i), the extreme conservatives most fre¬ 
quently responded with a +3, while the extreme liberals tended to respond 
-|-i, a difference in emphasis rather than an actual opposition. There were 
four such items (i, 8, 22, 71), all dealing with conventional values, on which 
very few subjects made extremely low scores, and two (13, 44) on which 
there were few high scores. Some of these items were reformulated in the 
succeeding form of the scale, with the intention of eliminating possible am¬ 
biguities and thus increasing the D. P.’s. The possibility remains, of course, 
that the relative uniformity of response to these items reflects an actual uni¬ 
formity of belief on the part of these groups of subjects. 

Since most of the 78 items in this series are agreed with by the high scorers 
on the various scales (A-S, E, PEC, F), disagreed with by the low scorers, 
the question of a mechanical “set” to agree or to disagree may be raised. For 
instance, once an individual gets set consistently to disagree, is he not likely 
to continue disagreeing regardless of the content of the items? The “set” 
factor was considered, and found to play a negligible role, in the previous 
scales. By way of further evidence, we may consider the five “liberal” items, 
that is, those which tend to be agreed with by individuals who usually dis¬ 
agree with the other items. The 5 rank D. P.’s range from i to i 3, and aver¬ 
age 7.1, or slightly better than the scale average of 8.5. Furthermore, the 
extreme liberals tended, as noted above, to agree even with some of the 
“conservative” items. The great variability of the item means is also a sign 
of selective response to each item. It seems safe to conclude that set is not a 
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ing factor.. ® compUcat- 

The Item means m Table 3(V) are also worthy of note. The highest 
means are on items expressing conventional values (i, 8, 22, 71). The verv 
high mean (6.38), as well as the negligible D. P., on Item 22 is probably dw 
in part to inadequate formulation; but also to the actual tendency of most 
Americans to regard the good politician as a fighter against vice rather than 
as one who understands the political and economic problems of democratic 
government. In contrast to this, the two “conventional values” items which 
discriminated very well and whose means were near the neutral point of 4 o 
are particularly important. These items, 15 (Middle of the road) and 27 (Re- 
belhous ideas), seem to reflect a primary personality trend underlying ideo¬ 
logical conservatism, namely the surface acceptance of authority and the 
overcoming of rebellious tendencies. It seems possible that the rebellious tend¬ 
encies have not actually been outgrown but have rather been inhibited, so 
that the emphasis on conformity now serves as a defense against underlying 
hostility toward accepted authority. This hypothesis, which arose previously 
in the case of the ethnocentrists’ uncritical submission to ingroup authority 
will be considered in detail in the chapters which follow. 

Among the more directly ideological items, the highest mean, 4.58, was 

made on Item 68 (Unions stronger). This result may indicate a fear of union 

strength, and perhaps a sense of alienation from the working class, among 

numerous middle-class individuals who are “liberal” with respect to the 

other political trends expressed in the scale. For example, the means on the 

several items (36, 44, 52, 61, 76) dealing with social security and extension 

of government functions are all well below 4.0, indicating considerable sup¬ 
port for the liberal viewpoint. 

The low^ means on the “government” items raise another question: Why 
do many individuals who are otherwise conservative support an increase in 
government activuty? In some cases this inconsistency probably reflects 
ideological confusion or the beginnings of change from right to left or vice 
'ersa. However, this apparent contradiction may reflect something much 
more basic, namely a shift from traditional laissez-faire conservatism, whose 
economic unit was the individual competitiv^e businessman, to a new type of 
conservatism whose economic unit is organized big business. As was pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, the assumption of liberalism-conservatism as a 
simple quantitative dimension holds only in the most general sense. It w'^as 
for this reason, among others, that the theory guiding scale construction was 
presented in some detail. It is possible, then, for an individual to make a 
moderately high rather than a very high score, not because of any true 
liberal tendency, but because of a change in the nature of his conservatism. 
He is now willing to extend the functions of government for reasons that 
are the opposite of liberal, for he conceives of government as a tool of busi- 
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ness rather than as a means of controlUng corporate capital and of pre¬ 
venting concentrations of economic power. We shall return again to this 
question after considering the relation between the PEC and E scales. 

3 . THE SECOND PEC SCALE (FORM 60) 

In Form 60 the PEC Scale (see Table 4(V)) was shortened to 14 items, 
and numerous changes were made in content and wording. Items 27 and 60. 

TABLE 4 (V) 

The Second Form of the Politico-Economic 
Conservatism (PEC) Scale (Form 60) 

4.“ Labor unions should become stronger and have more influence generally. 
Q.“ Most government controls over business should continue after the war. 

13! America may not be perfect, but the American Way has brought us about 

as close as human beings can get to a perfect society. 

15.“ If America had more men like Henry Wallace in office, we would get along 

much better. . 

20.“ The artist and the professor are of just as much value to society as the 

businessman and the manufacturer. 

26. It would be dangerous for the U. S. to cooperate too closely with Russia. 

27. The best political candidate to vote for is the one whose greatest interest is 

in fighting vice and graft, 

31.“ No one should be allowed to earn more than $25,000 a year. 

37.“ It is up to the government to make sure that everyone has a secure job and 
a good standard of living. 

43.“ The government should own and operate all public utilities (transportation, 
gas and electric, railroads, etc.). 

48.“ Depressions can be prevented by proper government planning. 

54.“ Poverty could be almost entirely done away with if we made certain basic 
changes in our social and economic system. 

56. Men like Henry Ford or J. P. Morgan, who overcome all competition on 
the road to success, are models for all young people to admire and imitate. 
60. In general, the best way of aiding our fellow men is to give time or money 
to some worthy charity. 

® These nine items are “liberal,” the other five are “conservative.” A high score is given 
for agreement with the conservative items, disagreement with the liberal items. 

referring to political candidates and the importance of charity, respectively, 
are reformulations of items that were unsuccessful in Form 78; the present 
formulations are, presumably, more clear-cut expressions of the trends 
initially hypothesized. Two items which worked relatively ^^'ell in Form 78, 
numbers 27 (Rebellious ideas) and 61 (Security is bad), were placed in the 
Form 60 F scale (see Chapter VII) because they seemed on theoretical 
grounds to fit better there. 

Several totally new items have been added. Item 13 (The American Way) 
was taken from the Form 78 E scale (see Chapter IV); it is transitional be¬ 
tween conservatism and ethnocentrism in that it expresses both conservative 
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support of the politico-economic status quo and ethnocentric idealizati™. 
of the mgroup Taken literally, however, it seemed to fall more ST 

•tern can properly be placed within one scale or the other ^ 

^^e speed of historical 


Wallace 


(Wallace) 


reflected the atmosphere of rhe'-^^l „r 

rather than containment was the prevailing attitude toward Russfa Item 
31 referred to President Roosevelt's wartime suggestion of a $a“ooo toh 
n yearly incomes. It will be noted that the Form 60 scale contains fewer gen¬ 
eralizations and more concrete references to specific issues than did Form 78 
orm 60 was administered m the summer of 1945 to several groups which 
were comkned for ^atistical purposes as follows, (a) University of Oregon 

udent Women (N = 47), undergraduate students attending summer 
session courses in psychology, (b) Combined University of Oregon and 
University of California Student Women (N = 54), the Oregon group being 
obtained too late to be included in (a); the California group was a summer 
session education class containing mostly teachers and others of above college 

- ^ of 0 «gon and University of California Student Men 

ni women, (d) Oregon Service 

Llub Aten (N = 68), obtained at luncheon meetings of service clubs (Ki- 
warns. Lions, Rotary).^ 

The last three groupings received the total Form 6o questionnaire in one 
sitting. However, the first group of Oregon Student Women received the 

A included the F scale and half 
Part B contained the E scale and the remaining half of 
PEC. The purpose of this division was to help determine whether the pres¬ 
ence of the E items had any effect on the responses to the F items; the results 
will be discussed in Chapter VII. 

The reliability data for the Form 6o PEC Scale are presented in Table 
5(V). The average reliability of .70 is substantially the same as that of .73 
for the initial form, and indicates that the changes in wording and content 
did not improve this property of the scale. The fact that the reliabilities, 

S. D. s, and ranges var\' so little among these four groups, as well as among 
those raking the first form (Form 78), suggests that a scale of this length and 
this degree of inclusiveness can hardly be expected to obtain an average re¬ 
liability greater than .7—.8. The main reason for the relativ^ely low reliability 
of PEC, as compared \\ ith E, appears to lie in the fact that political ideologv 
is intrinsically less organized and less consistent in the individual today than 
is ideology concerning group relations. 

Once again the group means on PEC are significantlv^ higher than those on 

* For a discussion of the sampling problems involved, see Chapter IV. 
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THE PEC 



Property 


Group® 


Over-all 


I II III IV 


Reliability 

.73 

.69 

.69 

.70 

.70 

Mean (total) 

3.72 

3.82 

3.77 

4.40 

3.92. 

Mean (odd half) 

3.86(A)*^ 

3.60 

3.55 

4.06 

3.74 , 

A 0 oCl 

Mean (even half) 

3.58(B)C 

4.03 

3.99 

4. 68 

4.23 

S.D. (total) 

.90 


. 80 

.92 


S.D. (odd half) 

.97(A)® 


.78 

. 95 


S.D. (even half) 

1.02(B)® 


1.05 

1.14 


Range 

1.2-5. 6 

1.0-5.5 

1 .2-5.0 

1 .6-6. 1 

1 .0-6.1 


®The four groups are: 

Group I: University of Oregon Student Women (N - 47) 

Group II: University of Oregon and University of California Student 


Group III: 
Group IV: 


Women (N = 54) 

University of Oregon and University of California Student 
Men (N = 57) 

Oregon Service Club Men (N = 68) 


*’ln obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not 
weighted by N. 

®The signs (A) and (B) refer to the two parts of the questionnaire given 
to Group I; half of PEC was in part (A), the other half in part (B). 

The reliability for this group is based on the correlation between the 

A and B halves. 


‘•xhe Over-all mean (odd) (even), and S.D. (odd) (even) include only the 
three groups taking the total form since the (A) and (B) halves of the 
split form do not correspond to the odd and even halves of the total 

form. 


E (Chapter IV), suggesting that the level of conservatism is higher than the 
level of ethnocentrism. Again, the rank order of group means on PEC tends 
to follow that on E, with the Service Club Men being significantly more con¬ 
servative (beyond the i per cent level) than the combined univ’^ersity groups. 
These facts would lead us to expect a significant correlation between PEC 
and E (see Section C). While the Service Club Men are quite conservative on 
the average (mean of 4.4), the lowest score being 1.6, this group can by no 
means be considered ideologically homogeneous; indeed, it shows about the 
same degree of internal variability (range and S. D.) as do the other groups. 
We are given another warning against stereotypy in thinking about groups 
and about group memberships as determinants of ideology. This is not to 
say that service clubs are not “conservative groups” in terms of actual 
policy. Rather, it would appear that group policy and leadership, in this case 
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at least, reflect the average degree of conservatism, the conservative tradition, 
and frequently the immediate business interests of the group. However to 
say that such-and-such is a conservative group, in terms of actual poHcy is 

strongly conservative. Siilii- 

larly, not all individuals who call themselves “New Deal Democrats” are 

thoroughly liberal in their personal ideologies; not all Catholics support the 

political program of the policy-makers of the Catholic Church; and so on. 

his IS one of the mam problems in bringing together the psychological 

and the sociolopcal approaches; it is an especially great problem for that 

theory of social psychology which regards the individual adult as merely 
a product or sum of his various group memberships. 

The data on item analysis are presented in Table 6(V). The over-all D. 

P. of 2.08 is almost identical with that of 2.14 on the initial PEC scale as 

might be expected from the similar reliabilities. The best items deal for the 

most part with government functioning; ownership of utilities, controls over 

business, limitations on income. Item 4 (Unions) worked out relatively well 

(rank order 6) despite its having the highest over-all mean, 5.35; even in the 

university groups the mean did not fall below 5.0. Item 15 (Wallace) came 

out similarly; it had the third best D. P. despite a mean of 5.00. Other items 

with D. P.’s of over 2.0 include 13 (American Way), 54 (Poverty), and 56 
(Ford and Morgan). 


The five poorest items are also of some interest. Three of these, 20 (Artists, 
businessmen), 27 (Political candidate), and 60 (Charity), are reformulations 
of poor items in Form 78. Almost none of these subjects disagreed with the 
idea that the artist and professor are as important as the businessmen, al¬ 
though the liberals agreed more emphatically than the conservatives (the 
difference being statistically significant only in the Service Club Men). The 
D. P. of 1.06 on Item 27, while statistically significant, indicates considerable 
overlap between the high and low quartiles. Further exploratory research is 
required in order to determine possible differences between liberals and 
conservatives with respect to underlying imagery of “the good political 
candidate. Item 48 (Depressions) is an example of not leaving well enough 
alone. In the initial form this item had a D. P. rank of 4.5; in this form, after 
drastic revision, its rank was 12. Both the mean and D. P. on Item 26 (Dan¬ 
gerous to cooperate with Russia) are somewhat surprising. The mean of 2.57 
indicates that very few individuals agreed with this item. The D. P. of 1.60 
is more significant than it at first appears, because of the low mean, but it 
shows that even conservatives were divided on the Russian issue at the close 
of the war. This is shown most dramatically by the Service Club Men who, 
although strongly conservative on most domestic issues, obtained on the 
Russian item a mean of 2.51 and a D. P. of .93. How and why slight support 
has, within less than two years, changed to bitter antagonism, is a problem 
beyond the scope of the present study. 
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These groups are more conservative on specific issnpc thor. i-u 
scale mean of 3.92 indicates. The over-all means on the items (4, 9 7 rTi' 

37, 43) dealing with unions, business, and government functions ranee ^f’rnm 

then^that with regard to what is most definitive in iSm ^d coX:: 

crnment ti\e lihpr 1 * * * among labor, business, and gov 

ernment-the liberal position is as yet less crystallized and less militantly Lid 

than IS the conservative position. There is some question as to how far the e 

resu ts can be generalized beyond the present sample.® They are however 

m general accord wdth numerous other findings and observations’ regarding 

the contemoornrv nnliMVol What __ 


. -vvxini. iiiuic uimcuit, and also more im- 

portant, to gauge is the psychological potemul for future ideological de- 

velopment in various directmns in the face of changing political and eLnomic 
conditions. Perhaps the other components of political ideology, when sys¬ 
tematically measured and psychologically understood, would provide^a 
basis for the solution of this problem. proviae a 


4 . THE THIRD PEC SCALE (FORMS 45 AND 40 ) 

The construction of Forms 45 and 40 was, as has been discussed in the 
previous chapter, influenced greatly by considerations of practicality and 
of administrative expediency. In view of these considerations, and in order 
to make room for the inclusion of other material, the PEC scale was cut 
literally to the bone. It was identical in both forms of the questionnaire and 
contained only five items-not enough to obtain an adequate measure of re¬ 
liability, and hardly enough to be called a “scale.” The reasoning behind 
the use of a five-item E scale was discussed and criticized in Chapter IV- the 
same criticisms apply to the present PEC scale. It appears now that it would 
have been wiser to have used a lo-item form; the short form used did, how¬ 
ever, make possible the comparison of various groups and the study of rela- 
tionships between this scale and the others. 


The Form 45-40 PEC scale is presented in Table 7(V). It will be seen 
that the five items were not selected solely on statistical grounds; rather an 
attempt was made to include items whose D. P.’s were above a minimal level 
and, more important, which covered as many as possible of the ideological 
trends previously discussed. The first four items are taken, with occasional 
slight revisions, from Form 6o. Item 17 (Economic security), has a history 
of transiency; originally in the Form 78 PEC scale, it was moved to the F 
scale in Form 60 (see Chapter VII); it has been returned to PEC in an attempt 
to rid the F scale of all items which might be connected fairly directly with 

The representativeness of this sample with respect to political party and other group 
memberships will be considered later in this chapter (Section E). That the university 
groups are not unusually conserv ative is suggested by the fact that E-scale means are rela¬ 
tively low in comparison with other middle-class groups (see Chapter IV). Their PEC 
means can be compared with those for the groups taking Forms 45 and 40, below. 
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TABLE 7 (V) 

The Third Form of the Politico-Economic Conservatism 

(PEC) Scale (Forms 45-40) 

3.“ Labor unions should become stronger and have more influence generally. 
7, America may not be perfect, but the American Way has brought us about 

as close as human beings can get to a perfect society. 
ii.“ Most government controls over business should be continued even though 

the war is over. 

14. Men like Henry Ford or J. P. Morgan, who overcame all competition on 
the road to success, are models for all young people to admire and imitate. 
17. In general, full economic security is bad; most men wouldn’t work if they 
didn’t need the money for eating and living. 

• These items are “liberal,” the others are “conservative.” A high score is given for agree¬ 
ment with the conservative items, disagreement with the liberal items. 


existing ideologies regarding politico-economic or minority groups. Item 17, 
as well as several others, might be included in any of several scales; proper 
placement must ultimately be based on statistical analysis. 

Forms 45 and 40 were administered late in 1945 and in the first part of 
1946. The sampling methods and problems, as well as the composition of the 
groups and their combination for statistical purposes, have been discussed in 
Chapter IV. It will suffice here to list the groups comprising this sample. 

The Form 45 sample contains four groups: (a) Extension Testing Class 
(adult) Women (N = 59) at the University of California; (b) San Quentin 
Men (N = iio), inmates at the California State Prison; (c) and (d) Psychi¬ 
atric Clinic Women (N = 71) and Men (N = 50), mostly outpatients at 
a community clinic in San Francisco. 


The following groups are included in the Form 40 sample: (e) George 
Washington University Women (N ==: 132), members of day and evening 
classes in psychology; (f) California Service Club Men (N = 63), obtained 
at luncheon meetings of San Francisco Bay Area Kiwanis and Rotary clubs; 
(g) and (h) Middle-Class Men (N = 69) and Women (N = 154), mem¬ 
bers of various local groups such as church, P. T. A., women’s clubs, etc.; 


(i) and (j) Working-Class Men (N = 61) and Women (N = 


53), mem¬ 


bers of local groups such as United Electrical Workers Union, Warehouse¬ 


men’s Union (I. L. W. U.), California Labor School, etc.; (k) and ( 1 ) Los 
Angeles Men (N = 117) and Women (N == 130), a heterogeneous but 
largely middle-class sample of various local groups in Los Angeles. Data 
on some of the subgroupings within these statistical units will be considered 


in Section E, below. 


In addition, there were two groups which were given both Forms 45 and 
40. First, the School for Merchant Marine Officers (to be referred to as 
“Maritime School”) (N = 343), half of which was given Form 45, the other 
half Form 40, the two halves being equated for intelligence (AGCT), time 
in school, and planned function as officer (deck or engine). Second, veterans 
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TABI£ 8 (V) 


MEANS 



Group 


N 


Mean 


Statistical P ronert. 
Rank 


S>D. Mean Rank 




Groups taking Form 45 

Extension Testing Class 
Women 

San Quentin Men 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 
Psychiatric Clinic Men 

Over-all^ 


59 

110 

71 

50 


4.33 
4.68 
4.12 
4.14^ 


a 


(4) 

( 2 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 10 ) 


1.28 

0.96 

1.53 

1.40 


3.77 

5.33 

4.23 

3.92 



290 4.32 


1.29 4.31 


Groups taking Form 

George Washington 
University Women 
California Service Club 
Men 

Middle-Class Men 
Middle-Class Women 
Working-Class Men 
Working-Class Women 
Los Angeles Men 
Los Angeles Women 

Over-all^ 


Groups taking both forms 
Maritime School Men 
Form 45 
Form 40 

Employment Service Men 
Veterans 
Form 45 
Form 40 

Over-all^ 

d. Totals for all groups 


179 

164 


4.31) 

4.32) 


(5) 


<1.08 4.95 


51 

55 


4.35) 

4.37) 


(3) 


( 

( 


449 4.34 

1518 4.19 


1.28 4.43 

1. 18 4.69 


1.37 4.13 


( 12 ) 

( 1 ) 

(5) 

(7.5) 



132 

4.30 

(6.5) 

1.13 

4.04 

(6) 

63 

4.83 

(1) 

1.31 

4.31 

(4) 

69 

4.30 

(6.5) 

1.52 

3.89 

(10) 

154 

4.26 

(8) 

1.62 

3.64 

(14) 

61 

3.39 

(13) 

1.58 

3.92 

(7.5) 

53 

3.25 

(14) 

1.53 

3.91 

(9) 

117 

3.91 

(12) 

1.49 

3.82 

(11) 

130 

4.16 

(9) 

1.41 

3.71 

(13) 

779 

4.05 


1.45 

3.91 




( 2 ) 


(3) 


^The use of two forms for the Psychiatric Clinic groups complicated the 
PEC scale results somewhat. The data above are based on 45 women and 29 
Ben taking the Form 45 PEC scale. For the remaining 26 women taking the 
Form 60 PEC scale (14 items) the mean was 4.05* and for 21 men the mean 
was 4.04. For the combined 47 men and women taking this scale, the 
reliability was .77 and the Standard Deviation was 1.05— values com¬ 
parable to those of the other groups taking Form 60* 


In obtaining the over-all values, the individual group means were not 
weighted by N. 
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coming for vocational guidance to the U.S. Employment Service over a period 
of several months, the first 51 receiving Form 45, the next 55, Form 40. This 
procedure had mainly to do with determining possible effects of the presence 
of certain E items on the F-scale responses and will be discussed in more de¬ 
tail in Chapter VIL 

In view of the shortness of the PEC scale, no reliabilities were computed. 
However, means and S. D.’s were obtained for each group and are given in 
Table 8 (V). The group means appear to fall into three main levels of mag¬ 
nitude. The two most conservative groups are the California Service Club 
Men (4.83) and the San Quentin Men (4.68). At an intermediate level, with 
PEC means of 3.91 to 4.37 (significantly lower than the first level and higher 
than the third) is the bulk of the total sample: University groups, Psy¬ 
chiatric Clinic Patients, the Middle-Class and Los Angeles groups. Finally, 
the most liberal groups—although the means of 3.25 and 3.39 are far from 
extreme, and the variability within each group is large—are the Working- 


Class Men and Women. 

That the Service Club Men make the highest mean is not so much a new 
discovery as a partial indication that the scale provides a valid measure of 
conservatism. The program and tradition of these groups are fairly explicit 
in their support of numerous trends in conservative ideology. It will be re¬ 
called that similar results were found with the Oregon Service Club Men 
(Form 60). Once again, however, we must emphasize the variability within 

this and the other groups. 

The great conservatism of the San Quentin Men may come as a surprise 
to those who conceive of criminals as conscious foes of the social order and 
to those who assume a psychological affinity between criminality and radical¬ 
ism. It might have been expected that those who violate prevailing laws re¬ 
garding property and morality would tend to oppose the prevailing social 
ideology and social authority. Yet this does not appear to be the case. Crimi¬ 
nals accept the basic premises of the capitalistic system while at the same 
time engaging in a pseudorebellion against the formal rules and technicalities. 
The criminal does not oppose the principles of rugged individualism; he 
simply carries them ad absurdum. The San Quentin material and the relation 
of criminality to antidemocracy are considered further in Chapter XXI. 

The problem of class differences in conservatism is raised b\' tlic fact tliat 


Working-Class Men and Women make a significantly low e; 
1 do the Middle-Class Men and Women and the I.os An 


V 


Pt'C mean 




group 


(which is largely middle class). There are several reasons for incstioning 
whether these differences can be generalized to the hroad niiddi'e- and v. ork- 
ing-class populations. For one thing, the W ik'iy -Cias'. group shov%s a 
distinct sampling bias in a liberal direction: almost hall the members of this 
group are from the United Electrical Workers f C hOP. a militant union, or 
from the California Labor School, a strongly Ict t-w ing institution. The 
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Middle-Class groups are more varied and probably more representative in 

several groups with PEC means similar to those 
the Middle-Class groups contain a large proportion of working-class indi¬ 
viduals; these groups are the San Quentin Men (almost entirely workintr 
class) the Psychiatric Clinic Patients, and the Maritime School and Employ¬ 
ment Service Veteran Men. In view of the intergroup as well as the htra- 
group variability, it seems safe to conclude that over-all class differences in 
political ideology are not extremely large, and that individual and group 
differences within each class are so great that they become the primary 
problem requiring explanation. How does it happen, for example, that the 
same working-class background produces a law-abiding conservative worker 
a ^htically conservative criminal, a company union leader, a C.I.O. leader 


Why 


Wallace? Why 


1 T . ^ -—r T XLJ AC Cliat OUlllC* 

perhaps most, workers identify with the middle class or with the economic 
statzis quo, and some individuals with middle-class background identify with 
what they conceive to be the true interests of the working class? These may be 
not so much questions of actual class or group membership as questions of 
class or group identification—znd “identification” is a psychological variable. 

An individual, in making his social identification, is determining not only his 
ideology, but also what he is to be like as a person. We shall have occasion 
to consider further, in the chapters that follow, the deeper emotional trends 
that help to determine the individual’s group memberships and identifications. 

How close is the relation between conservatism and ethnocentrism in the 
various groups studied? A means for obtaining a preliminary answer to this 
question is to compare group means on PEC and on E (see Table 8(V)). 
Since most groups took the short Ea scale, the Ea means were used even for 
those groups which took the total Eab scale (see Chapter IV). The rank- 
order correlation between the PEC means and Ea means for the fourteen 
groups was T.50, indicating a statistically significant but not very close re¬ 
lationship. In general, as the degree of group conservatism increases, the 
degree of ethnocentrism also increases. The four groups with conspicuously 
high Ea means are the San Quentin Men (5.33), the Maritime School Men 
(4-95)» Employment Service Men Veterans (4.43), and the California 
Service Club Men (4.31). These groups ranked 2, 5, 3, and i, respectively, 
on PEC. No groups were conspicuously low on E, the eight lowest groups 
having no means within the fairly narrow range of 3.64—3.92; the most liberal 
groups were among the least ethnocentric. The over-all Ea mean was 4*13, 
almost identical to the over-all PEC mean of 4.19. (The Eab mean is some¬ 
what lower, partly because of sampling differences and partly because the 
Eb items—four on Jews and one on Negroes—had lower means.) 

The correlation of ranks does not, however, tell the whole story. Many 
groups made a significantly higher mean on PEC than on E, or vice versa. 
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AVhether the group mean on PEC is higher than on E, or lower, seems to 
depend in large measure on the socioeconomic class of the group: the pre¬ 
dominantly middle-class groups tend to be lower on E than on PEC, while 
the working-class groups are, it appears, more ethnocentric than conservative. 
Consider the middle-class groups: the PEC and E means, respectively, for 
the Extension Testing Class Women are 4.33 and 3.77; for the George Wash¬ 
ington University Women, 4.30 and 4 **^ 4 ) California Service Club 

Men, 4.83 and 4.31; and similarly for the Middle-Class and Los Angeles 
Men and Women. Only one of these PEC-E differences is below the 5 per 
cent level of statistical significance. It will be recalled that in the Form 78 
and Form 60 samples, largely middle class, the level of conservatism was 
greater than the level of ethnocentrism. The opposite trend is found in the 
working-class (or marginal middle-class) groups. Thus the PEC and E 
means, respectively, are: for the San Quentin Men, 4.68 and 5 * 33 » VForking- 
Class Men, 3.39 and 3.92; W^orking-Class W^omen, 3.25 and 3 * 9 *> Maritime 
School Men, 4.32 and 4.95; Employment Service Men Veterans, 4.36 and 
4.43. This leaves only the Psychiatric Clinic Men and Women, who are 
heterogeneous with respect to class and whose PEC and E means differ only 
slightly (o. 1-0.2). 

Several factors—not mutually exclusive—may help to explain these class 
differences. First, open prejudice is more accepted on a verbal level in the 
working class than in the middle class. The higher E means of the former 
may therefore reflect, in part, the verbal atmosphere rather than a difference 
in basic outgroup hostility. (This factor would not hold for the pro-ingroup 
items.) Then there is the previously discussed “pseudodemocratic fa9ade,” 
which is more characteristic of the middle than of the working class, and 
which the E-scale items probably only partially circumvented. Also, certain 
trends in liberal ideology may appeal to some workers not on a truly liberal 
basis but on a “class-ethnocentric” basis which is an aspect of general ethno¬ 
centrism. For example, some workers are strongly prounion and resentful 
of “bosses,” yet at the same time are anti-Negro, anti-foreigner, and con¬ 
servative regarding many political issues. 

All in all, the group data lead us to investigate further the relationship 
between ethnocentrism and conservatism, with an eye both to what makes 
the correlation relatively high and to what keeps it from being higher. 
These problems will be pursued further when we consider the correlations 
between the PEC and E scales, and the psychological connection between 
conservatism and ethnocentrism in the individual. But first we must complete 
the presentation of the PEC-scale data. 

Table 9(V) gives a summary of the item analysis of the Form 45-40 PEC 
scale. Data for the men and the women are summarized separately. The 
over-all mean for the women, 4.07, is significantly lower than that of 4.25 
for the men. The women were also, as noted in Chapter IV, slightly hut sig- 
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TABLE 9 fV\ 


MEANS AND DISCRIMINATORY POWERS OF THE PEC SCAIE 



AKin 



No. 



MEN 


Mean D.P. Rank 


WOMEN'S GROUPS® 
Mean dTpI 




3. 

7, 

11 . 

14. 

17. 


(Labor unions) 
(American Way) 
(Government control^) 
(Ford and Morgan) 
(Economic security) 


4.51 

4.90 

4.19 

3.75 

3.93 


3.16 

3.33 

3.08 

3.58 

3.46 


(4) 

(3) 

(5) 
( 1 ) 
( 2 ) 


4.67 

4.57 

3.92 

3.56 

3.62 


3.49 

3.98 
2.97 
3.90 
3. 77 


(4) 

( 1 ) 

(5) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



Mean per item® 


4.25 3.32 


4. 07 3.62 


ot .en in this sample are as follows; San Quentin 

i ‘ Service Men Veterans (N = 106^ 

r. Service Club Men (N = 63 ; 

Mlddle-C ass Men (N = 69). Working-Class Men (« = 61). Los AngeS^Men 


^The over-all 
scale becaus 
Men, only 29 
E and P, but 
was made on 
as a statist 
data on the 

not analyzed 


N for the PEC scale (men) is lOO less than that for the E 

<1> Of the 50 Psychiatric Clinic 

took a form equated for 

not for PEC. Because of the small N, no PEC scale analysis 

this group. ( 2 ) The 50 Working-Class Men and Women were used 

ical group for analysis on the E scale because additional 

total E scale were desired; but their P and PEC scales were 
statistically. 


women in this sample are as follows: Extension 

Studenf<Q^Jr- George Washington University Women 

Wome^rn - ^ 45). Middle-Class 

(N i 130) Working-Class Women (N = 53). Los Angeles Women 

^This N is 26 less than the over-all N for women on the E and P scales 

because only 45 of the 71 Psychiatric Clinic Women took the regular 

orm 45. The remaining 26 took a form which was equated to Form 45 for 
E and F. but not for PEC. 


^In obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not 
weighted by N. 


nificantly less ethnocentric than the men. This may, however, be a differ¬ 
ence in the sample rather than in the total population, since we have no female 
groups comparable to the high-scoring San Quentin, Service Club, and 
Adaritime School male groups. Moreover, as shown in Table 8(V), for all 
comparable sex groups (Psychiatric Clinic, Middle Class, Working Class, 
Los Angeles) the means for men and women are almost identical. Since the 
sampling methods used were not primarily designed to determine the aver¬ 
age intensity of any opinions or attitudes in broader populations, it is perhaps 
safest not to draw inferences about the total male and female population. It 
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can be said, however, that for groups of the general type represented here, 
no sex differences of practical significance seem to exist; and that differences 
among male groups and among female groups are much greater than the 

differences between males and females. 

The male and female subsamples are also very similar with regard to means 
and D. P.’s on the individual items. While the scale mean was lower in 
women, the relative standing of the item means was almost identical for the 
two sexes, the rank-order correlation being .90. Women were more con¬ 
servative than men on only one item (unions). A similar relation holds also 
for the D. P.’s, the rank-order correlation being .70. 

The general level of D. P.’s would, other things being equal, be slightly 
greater for a 5-item than for a 14-item scale, since each item contributes 
more to the total score. Therefore, the average D. P. of 3.4-3.5 for Forms 
45 and 40 is comparable or slightly superior to that of 2.1 for Forms 78 and 
60. All of the present items seem statistically adequate. Item 11 (Government 
controls over business) had the lowest D. P., but in view of the greater suc¬ 
cess of the “government function” items in earlier forms, improvement 
should not be difficult. While the five items can hardly claim to be considered 
a “scale,” they show sufficient internal consistency so that one may mean¬ 
ingfully speak of “total PEC score” and one may determine the relations 
between this and various other measures. 

The level of internal consistency of the PEC scale is indicated also by a 
correlational analysis made on a group of 517 University of California women 
students.® A mean r of -f-0.26 was found between each item and the sum of 
the remaining items, the range of r’s being +0.10 to -{-0.33. The rank order 
of these items, according to the size of the item’s correlation with the sum 
of the others, was identical to the rank order of item D. P.’s for the combined 
women’s groups above (Table 9(V)). The correlations among individual 
items averaged -4-0.14, the range being -(-0.02 to -4-0.30. The highest correla¬ 
tion, 0.30, was between Item 7 (American Way ideal) and Item 14 (Ford 
and Morgan). Only three r’s were below .10 (the i per cent level of 
significance), and all of them involved Item ii (Government controls). 
These correlations, while far below those for the E scale, indicate that the 
PEC scale meets the minimum requirements for its present uses, and that 
a scale of 20 or 30 such items might, without loss of breadth, achieve a re¬ 
liability in the neighborhood of .8. 

5. DISCUSSION: SOME PATTERNS OF CONTEMPORARY 

LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM 

The reliability and internal consistency of the PEC scales suggest, on the 
one hand, that liberalism and conservatism are relatively organized and meas¬ 
urable patterns of current politico-economic thought; and, on the other 

® The group and procedure are discussed more fully in Chapters IV and 
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and, that within each of these broad patterns there is considerable snbpat- 
terning, inconsistency, and simple ignorance. To ignore either the relative 
generality or the relative inconsistency would, it seems, lead to serious mis¬ 
understanding of the problem. More detailed exploration of the nature and 
deeper psychological meaning of these ideological trends, as expressed in 
the interviews, will be made in Chapter XVll, following presentation of the 
clinical material. However, at this point we ought briefly to consider, on 

the basis of the scale data and of some individual patterns of scale response 
certain variations within liberalism and within conservatism. 

Liberalism was conceived not as a single, unitary attitude, but as an ideo- 
ogical system containing a number of trends or components. The reliability 
and internal consistency of the initial forms of the scale show that these 
trends are interrelated significantly but imperfectly in the individual. The 
pro otypic liberal is, according to our guiding conception, an individual 
who actively seeks progressive social change, who can be militantly critical 
(though not necessarily totally rejective) of the present status quo, who 
opposes or de-emphasizes numerous conservative values and beliefs regard¬ 
ing business success, rugged individualism, human nature, and the like, and 

who would dimmish the power of business by increasing the power of labor 
the economic functions of government. 

It IS clear, however, that many individuals who are generally liberal do 

nof ^ _ ._ 1 'wr rt -i - . . 


While 


perhaps the largest part—is due to confusion resulting from lacks and dis¬ 
tortions in the press and other media of mass communication, part of it seems 
also to reflect deep-lying emotional trends of considerable intensity and 
resistance to change. The individual’s pattern of thought, whatever its con- 
tent, reflects his personality and is not merely an aggregate of opinions picked 
up helter-skelter from the ideological environment. 

One variant, particularly common in the groups tested, might be called 
the politically pacifistic liberal. The guiding idea here seems to be fear of 
concentration of social pow er. This individual, w'^ho feels keenly the injus¬ 
tice of the present social order and who sympathizes with labor and other 
subordinate groups, nevertheless cannot militantly support their strivings for 
greater power. He feels that “powerful unions are as dangerous as powerful 
business. He is prone to emphasize the idea that unions are no longer 
weak in relation to organized industry, and he is likely therefore to accept, 
in one form or another, the conservative argument that unions are all right 
but their power must be limited. He would like to decrease the power of 
business but finds difliculty in directly opposing it—“we might, after all, be 
as bad as they are. He believes in extending the economic functions of gov¬ 
ernment, perhaps even in some degree of nationalization of industry, but 
fear of government power often leads him to oppose liberal measures or to 
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mpport halfway measures which accomplish little. Opposed to force, he tends 
to confuse force with militancy and to be indecisive, critical of both sides, 
averly compromising, inept at political action, shocked by the realities of 
political affairs. He is likely to make a middle rather than low score on the 
PEC scale, not out of true conservatism but rather out of inhibited liberal¬ 
ism; he has, one might say, a “liberal” utopia but he cannot fight for the social 
changes necessary to realize it. Critical of things as they are, yet afraid of 
change—hating to submit, yet unable to rebel—he cannot actively support 

the status quo, but he can do little to oppose it. 

We were not able to attempt a quantitative study of various types of left- 
wing ideology. In addition to militant and politically pacifistic liberalism, 
we should also have been interested in determining the existence and nature 
of other patterns such as “disillusioned liberalism,” “stereotyped (ticket) 
liberalism,” “revolutionary socialism,” and so on. Some leads for future study 
derived from the interview material are presented in Chapter XIX. 

The political right requires similar differentiation and study. The proto- 
typic “conservative,” in terms of the present scale, is one who supports the 
status quo and resists changes in existing politico-economic power arrange¬ 
ments, who supports conservative values and traditions, who believes that 
labor is properly subordinate to employer or management, and who wishes 
to minimize the economic functions of government in order that individual 
businessmen can, in free and equal competition, provide goods of maximum 
quality at minimum cost to the consumer. 

While this “traditional conservative” ideology is not uncommon today, 
the actual politico-economic situation has changed considerably from the 
one, of fifty or more years ago, to which the ideology refers. The individual 
small businessman or entrepreneur is no longer the primary economic unit; 
big business and group management have replaced the individual employer; 
the production process is more complex, organized, and impersonal; spe¬ 
cialization and mechanization threaten the individuality and the job satisfac¬ 
tion of worker and manager. As both labor and industry become more 
organized and more clear-cut social forces, the role of government be¬ 
comes increasingly an issue. The traditional conservative is in a dilemma. 
Shall he oppose the monopolistic trend of big business and want a return 
to rugged individualistic competition, with government having few eco¬ 
nomic functions (laissez-faire conservatism)? Shall he favor increased gov¬ 
ernment functioning as a means of preventing monopolistic practices, even 
though it mean increasing the power of labor (move toward liberalism)? 
Or shall he, basing everything on his allegiance to the symbol “business,” 
want government to be a force in the service of business as opposed to labor 
(move toward fascism)? Most conservatives seem still to be in the process 
of ideological adjustment along these and other lines. Much research re- 
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mains to be done concerning new patterns of conservatism and concerning 

the psychological dispositions making some individuals more receptive to 
one pattern, others to another. 

It is proposed, then, that the PEC scale results can best be understood in 
terms of both general and specific factors. The general factors—over-all 
liberalism and conservatism-account for the significant reliability or con¬ 
sistency obtained, while the specific variations within the left and the right 
prevent the scale from attaining higher statistical standards. 


C. THE RELATION BETWEEN ETHNOCENTRISM 

AND CONSERVATISM 


The correlations of the Anti-Semitism and Ethnocentrism scales with the 
PEC scale are presented in Table io(V). The correlations range in value 
from .14 for the San Quentin Men to .86 for the Working-Class Women, 
but they fall for the most part at the level of .s-. 6 . Of the 29 correlation 
coefficients obtained, there are only 4 below .40, 5 above .70. These correla¬ 
tions of individual scores are consistent with the rank-order correlation of 
.50 between the group means on PEC and E (Forms 45 and 40). 

The data in Table 10 (V) indicate that PEC is less closely related to A-S 
than to the other components of E. Thus, in Form 78, PEC correlates sig¬ 
nificantly higher with E (exclusive of A-S) than with A-S (.59 to .43). In 
Form 60, where 4 of the 12 E-scale items deal with A-S, the average r is .52, 
midway between the two for Form 78. The results for the two groups taking 
both Forms 45 and 40 (Aiaritime School Men and Employment Service Men 
Veterans) show the same thing: PEC correlates higher with Ea than with 
Ea + b (.60 to .49, and .41 to .38). It will be recalled that Ea contains no A-S 
items, while 4 of the 5 Eb items refer to Jews. Finally, the highest PEC-E 
correlations were obtained on Form 40, which contained only Ea. The aver¬ 
age r of .66 on Form 40 is especially significant in view of the brevity of the 
two scales (5 items each). The explanation would seem to lie in the fact that 
these items represent the most general trends in their respective ideologies: 
in PEC, support of the status quo and conservative values; in E, generalized 


ingroup idealization and outgroup rejection. It is probably in broad trends 
such as these that conservatism and ethnocentrism overlap the most, because 
these ideological trends are rooted in the same deep-lying emotional disposi¬ 
tions (see Chapter VII). The specific factors which lower the correlation of 
A-S with PEC constitute an important problem for future research. 

There appear to be no consistent sex or class differences in the E-PEC 
correlation. In the University, Middle-Class and Working-Class groups (with 
presumably comparable male and female samples in each), the value of r is 
about o.I lower for men than for women; but in the Los Angeles group this 
trend is reversed, while in the Psychiatric Clinic Patients the difference is 
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TABLE 10 


CORRELATIONS OP THE A-S AND E SCALES WITH THE PEC SCALE (ALL FORMS) 


A. 


B. 


C. 


E. 


Groups taking Form 78: 

Public Speaking Class Women 
Public peaking Class Men 
Extension Psychology Class Women 
Professional Women _ 

Mean r* _ 

Groups taking Form 60: 

University of Oregon Student Women 
University of Oregon and University 
of California Student Women 
University of Oregon and University 
of California Student Men 
Oregon Service Club Men _ 

Mean _ 

Groups taking Form 45:® 

Ebctension Testing Class Women 
San Quentin Men 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 
Psychiatric Clinic Men 
Workin g-Class Men and Women _ 

Mean _ 

Groups taking Form 40;® 

George Washington University Women 
California Service Club Men 
Middle-Class Men 
Middle-Class Women 
Working-Class Men 
Working-Class Women 
Los Angeles Men 
Los Angeles Women 


Mean r* 


Groups taking Forms 40 and 45: 
Ebiployment Service Men Veterans 

(Form 40) 
(Form 45) 

Maritime School Men (Form 40) 


(Form 45) 


Mean 


Mean r for all groups taking 
Forms 40 and 45 


140 

52 

40 

63 

295 


47 

54 

57 

68 

226 


59 

110 

71 

50 

50 

340 


132 

63 

69 

154 

61 

53 

117 

130 


779 


55 

51 

164 

179 


449 


1568 


Correlation 


EtPEC A-S: PEC 


. 52 
.55 
. 52 
.76 

. 59 


.48 

. 62 

.48 

.52 

.52 


. 60 

:53d 

. 55 ** 
. 75 

.51 


.48 
. 64 
.67 
.76 
.74 
. 86 
.61 
. 52 


. 66 


. 60® 
.49 
. 41® 
.38 


.57 


.49 

.32 

.23 

.69 

.43 



®In obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not weighted 
by N» and Z^. was not used« 

will be recalled that in Form 60 the E scale contained 4 A-S items, there 
being no separate A-S scale. 

^BC is correlated with E. in groups taking Form 40, with total scale in 

groups taking Form 45. 

^r the PEC scale in the Psychiatric Clinic groups, the nunber of women was 45. 
the number of men 29* due to a substitution of forms. 

^These correlations are based on the E. scores of subjects taking Pom 45 as well 
as those taking Form 40« 
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negligible. The same holds for class differences: in the Working-Class Men 
and Women the correlations are very high (.74 and .86), but in other groups 
which draw heavily upon the working class, notably San Quentin and the 
Maritime School, the correlations are very low (.14 and .4). The reasons for 
the variations in the size of r seem to lie more in the specific nature of the 
group than in its sex or class status. It is interesting in this connection that 
two groups in which the E-PEC correlation was very high, the Working 
Class Men (.74) and Women (.86) also had the two lowest PEC means (see 
Table 8(V)). We may hypothesize that the E-PEC correlation will be 
highest when, other things such as the S. D. being equal, the group contains 
a sizeable minority of strong liberals. Judging from some of the other groups, 
the number of strong conservatives has less influence on the correlation. We 
shall return to this question shortly. 

The general level of the E-PEC correlations demonstrates that ethnocen- 
trism and conservatism, as measured by the present scales, are significantly 
but imperfectly related.^ In everyday terms, we may say that conservatives 
are, on the average, significantly more ethnocentric than liberals are. The 
more conservative an individual is, the greater the likelihood that he is ethno¬ 
centric—but this is a probability and not a certainty. Since the existence of 
an affinity between these ideological patterns has often been observed previ¬ 
ously, the present correlations are perhaps less a startling discovery than an 
indication of the validitv of the scales. To those who have been unaware of 
the E-PEC relationship, the significance of the correlations must be stressed. 
To those who tend to equate conservatism and ethnocentrism as psycho¬ 
logical trends in the individual, it must be pointed out that the correlations 
are far from perfect. Even with a much more reliable measure of PEC, the 
correlation with E could hardly average over .70—a value inadequate for 
predictive purposes. It becomes necessary, then, to understand what pro¬ 
duces the close association between these ideological patterns in the indi¬ 
vidual, as well as what systematic factors—apart from ignorance or misinfor¬ 
mation-make the E-PEC correlation less than i.o. 

A theoretical basis for the close tie between conservatism and ethnocen¬ 
trism is suggested by certain similarities in their major underlying trends. 
Support of the prevailing politico-economic ideology and authority is, ap¬ 
parently, often a part of the generalized ethnocentric tendency to submit to 
accepted authority in all areas of social life. Similarly, ethnocentric rejection 
of outgroups is expressed in the politico-economic sphere by resistance to 
social change and by the tendency to subsume progressive political ideologies 
under the general heading of “foreign” outgroups and ideas (threats to in¬ 
group authority). The interconnection between the two ideologies and the 
difficulty of separating them even for purposes of study are revealed by a 

^ These results are, on the whole, consistent with those of the other studies mentioned 
at the start of this chapter. 
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number of scale items. For example: “America may not be perfect, but the 
American Way has brought us about as close as human beings can get to a 
perfect society.” To support this idea is, it would seem, to express both 
politico-economic conservatism and the ingroup idealization so character¬ 
istic of ethnocentrism. The item, “The worst danger to real Americanism 
during the last 50 years has come from foreign ideas and agitators,” is another 
example of politicalized ethnocentrism: again we find moral stereotypy and 
externalization of blame for social problems onto the threatening outgroup. 

There are also theoretical reasons for expecting a relationship between 
liberalism and anti-ethnocentrism. Both tend to involve a critical attitude 
toward prevailing authorities and traditions. The identification with the 
masses (workers, “the common man,” “the weak and downtrodden”) so 
often a central theme in left-wing political ideology, finds expression also in 
opposition to ethnocentrism and outgroup suppression. Indeed, the forma¬ 
tion of leftist political views in youth often begins with a sense of the injus¬ 
tice of anti-Semitism or anti-Negroism; when sympathetic imagery of sub¬ 
ordinate groups is extended to include the working class, the transition from 
“group relations” to “politico-economic” ideology has begun. The further 
development of liberal-radical views is ordinarily based on imagery and atti¬ 
tudes identical to those underlying anti-ethnocentric ideology: opposition to 
hierarchy and to dominance-submission, removal of class and group barriers, 
emphasis on equalitarian interaction, and so on. 

We have also to consider the “correlation-lowering” factors. Why, in 
view of the theoretical argument above, is the E-PEC correlation not higher? 
The present data suggest, but are not adequate to test, several hypotheses. 
The co^'relation charts (scattergrams) for each sample reveal that extreme 
liberals (low scorers on PEC) are for the most part low as well on E. But 
the “middles” on PEC are extremely diversified with respect to standing on 
E. It is possible that the group which is low on E but middle on PEC consists 
largely of the “politically pacifistic” liberals discussed previously. Practically 
none of the subjects were low on PEC and high on E (ethnocentric liberals); 
such individuals would, however, be well worth intensive study. 

The high scorers on PEC are more variable on E than are the low scorers. 
While most of those high on PEC are also high on E, a considerable number 
are middle and a small but consistent percentage low on E (nonethnocentric 
conservatives). In other words, strong political liberalism is a pretty good 
indicator of anti-ethnocentrism, but political conservatism is less consistently 
related to ethnocentrism. 

In attempting to explain the variability of conservatives with respect to 
ethnocentrism, we are reminded of the distinction between “genuine” and 
“pseudo-” previously drawn with respect to patriotism and traditional- 
conventional values (Chapter IV). One can be politically conservative, just 
as one can be patriotic (in the sense of firm attachment to American culture 
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and tradition), without being ethnocentric. We should like to use the term 
^'genuine conservative'^ to refer to the individual with this broad pattern of 
thought. He is “genuine” because, whatever the merits of his political views, 
he is seriously concerned with fostering what is most vital in the American 
democratic tradition. He believes, for example, in the crucial importance of 
the profit motive and in the necessity of economic insecurity; but he wants 
the best man to win no matter what his social background. He is resistant 
to social change, but he can be seriously critical of the national and political 
ingroups and—what is more important—he is relatively free of the rigidity 
and deep-lying hostility characteristic of ethnocentrism. 


The ethnocentric conservative is the pseitdoconservative, for he betrays 
in his ethnocentrism a tendency antithetical to democratic values and tradi¬ 
tion. He is the E-PEC “correlation raiser” because, as discussed above, his 
politico-economic views are based on the same underlying trends—submis¬ 
sion to authority, unconscious handling of hostility toward authority by 
means of displacement and projection onto outgroups, and so on—as his 
ethnocentrism. It is indeed paradoxical that the greatest psychological poten¬ 
tial for antidemocratic change should come from those who claim to repre¬ 
sent democratic tradition. For the pseudoconservatives are the pseudo¬ 
democrats, and their needs dispose them to the use of force and oppression 

in order to protect a mythical “Americanism” which bears no resemblance 
to what is most vital in American history. 

An additional hypothesis may be proposed regarding individuals high on 
E but middle on PEC. These may well be pseudoconservatives who have 
kept up with changes in the actual politico-economic situation by making 
changes in traditional (individualistic) conservative ideology. They empha¬ 


size competitiveness as a value, yet they support the concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power in big business—the greatest single threat at present to the 
individual competing businessman. They emphasize economic mobility and 
the “Horatio Alger” myth, yet they support numerous forms of discrimina¬ 
tion that put severe limitations on the mobility of large sections of the popu¬ 
lation. They may also believe in extending the economic functions of 
government, not for humanitarian reasons but as a means of limiting the 
power of labor and other groups. 

This is not merely a “modern conservatism.” It is, rather, a totally new 
direction: away from individualism and equality of opportunity, and toward 
a rigidly stratified society in which there is a minimum of economic mobility 
and in which the “right” groups are in power, the outgroups subordinate. 
Perhaps the term “reactionary” fits this ideology best. Ultimately it is 
fascism. While certainly not a necessary sequel to laissez-faire conservatism. 
It can be regarded as a possible (and not uncommon) distortion of con¬ 
servatism—a distortion which retains certain surface similarities but which 
changes the basic structure into the antithesis of the original. Since most 
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Americans are “middle on PEC,” it becomes crucial to understand the psy¬ 
chological dispositions which help to determine new ideological directions 

in the individual. . • , v • 1 

The above distinction regarding ideological patterns within the political 

left and right are presented as hypotheses to help explain the scale results. 
If these hypotheses are not borne out, others will be needed. For it is clear 
that political ideologies do noHif all neatly along a simple liberalism-conserva¬ 
tism dimension; that the relathm between ethnocentrism and conservatism 
is extremely complex; and that the individuals receptivity to pohtical ideol¬ 
ogy, as to “group relations*’ ideology, is based to a large extent on deep- 

lying personality trends. 


D. VALIDATION BY CASE STUDIES: THE RESPONSES OF 

MACK AND LARRY ON THE PEC SCALE 

In an attempt to judge the validity of the PEC scale we may here, as in 
Chapters III and IV, compare the scale responses of Mack and Larry and 
consider them in relation to material from their interviews (Chapter II). The 
PEC-scale scores of these two subjects, the group mean, and the D. P. for 
each of the 16 PEC items included in Form 78 are shown in Table 11 (V). 


TABLE 11 (V) 



RESPONSES OP MACK 

AND LARRY 

ON THE PEC 

SCALE 






Group^ 

Group® 

No. 

Item 

Mack 

Larry 

Mean 

D.P. 

1. 

(Value of dollar) 

6 

7 

6.10 

1. 16 

5. 

(Depressions) 

5 

1 

3. 33 

2.76 

8. 

(Charity) 

3 

7 

5.46 

1.48 

13. 

(Businessmen, artists) 

1 

1 

2. 29 

1.70 

15. 

(Middle of the road) 

7 

5 

4.35 

2.90 

22. 

(Political candidate) 

7 

7 

6.38 

0.32 

27. 

(Rebellious ideas) 

(Gov't, responsibility) 

5 

6 

3. 86 

2.84 

36. 

2 

1 

3. 22 

3.01 

44. 

(Socialized medicine) 

2 

6 

2.38 

1. 69 

52. 

(Taxes, corporations) 

2 

3 

3. 66 

2.29 

61. 

(Economic security) 

6 

6 

3.75 

2. 68 

63. 

(Gov't. interference) 

5 

1 

4.01 

2.39 

68. 

(Unions stronger) 

6 

2 

4.58 

2. 30 

71. 

(Ford, Morgan) 

7 

6 

5. 30 

2. 00 

76. 

(Gov't, activity) 

2 

2 

3. 32 

2. 76 

78. 

(Ability will tell) 

7 

6 

4. 74 

1.99 


Mean per item 

4. 56 

4. 19 

4. 17 

2. 14 

^The 

group means and D.P.*s are 

based on 

all four groups taking 

Form 78. 


® Further hypotheses, plus supporting evidence, arc presented in Chapter XVII, whicli 
deals with the interview material. 
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The two men are much more similar in their PEC-scale scores i-hat, 

the case with their A-S and E scores. Larry’s mean score ^10 is or rh 
mean and Mack’s. 4.c6. k nnr ^ _ ^^e group 


Spe 3 .i„, Men .0 wMih thesV ;ubi-/cc;Llon^d 

lUSt inside the high quartile, Larry is just below it. On ii of the i6 items 

M th^*^ H "’u" point- Attention 

individual items, however, shows that the similarities are confined to 
rffe^ncr' P^’t^^-^oonomic ideology; in other areas there are sharp 

Mack and Larry are most similar in their consistent support of general 
conventional-conservative values. Both agree, usually rather strongly with 

r/R'h n °t 1^ <“iddleoftheroad),at (Political caXte) 

7 (Rebellious ideas), 71 (Ford, Morgan), and 78 (Ability will tell) This 
seems to be m keeping with the interviews, in which both men expressed the 
usual conservative criticisms of the New Deal. Both men, it appeL, accept 

e view that a man s getting ahead depends most of all upon his living 
Ind°thrL“ honesty, conformity 

Examination of the scores on other items, however, indicates that Mack 
and Larry differ with respect to the context in which their conservative 
va ues occur. For Mack the context appears to be one of upward social 
mobility on a class-ingroup basis, for Larry it appears to be one of nineteenth- 
century liberalism. This seems to be expressed in their wide disagreement 
on Items 5 (Depression) and 68 (Unions stronger). Mack’s belief that de¬ 
pressions are “only natural” can be interpreted as an expression of the broader 
Idea that, in the nature of things, the benefits to be had in our society are 
insufficient to go around and that it is no more than proper that the major 
portion of them should go to the “right people,” that is, to an ingroup. This 
ingroup does not seem to include organized labor (Item 68) nor the various 
minority groups which he rejected in his responses on the E scale. This 
would appear to be another manifestation of Mack’s tendency, so marked 
in his interview, to make rigid ingroup-outgroup distinctions in his thinking 
about politico-economic matters as well as about social relations generally. 
For Larry, on the other hand, the value for getting ahead does not exclude 
the possibility of various other kinds of people getting ahead, for he seems 
to be thinking in terms of an expanding economy in which working men 
can have a strong role (Item 68) and in wiiich depressions are unnecessary 
(Item 5). The absence of any ingroup-outgroup distinction, and optimism 

v\ ith respect to the possibilities of economic abundance were outstanding 
features of Larrv^’s interv'iew. 

w 

Neither man shows the usual conservative opposition to the government’s 
pai ticipation in the economic life of the nation: for Items 36 (Government 
1 esponsibility), 44 (Socialized medicine), 52 (Taxes, corporations), 63 (Gov- 
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eminent interference), and 76 (Government activity) the two men have the 
same low mean score of 2.60. Xheir reasons, however, seem to be different. 
When the responses to the total scale are considered, it appears that Mack 
deviates from true, laissez-faire conservatism by taking a stand further to 
the political right. The fact that he rejects labor unions and believes in the 
inevitability of depressions suggests that the strong central control which he 
favors is not to have as its function economic planning to benefit all of the 
people; rather, it seems, he is thinking of rule by an ingroup from which the 
majority of the population would be excluded. That he does reject the 
majority of the population has been seen in his responses to the E scale. When j 
it is considered that he is antigovernment only when it comes to interference | 
with the individual’s freedom “to make money and spend it as he likes j 
(Item 63) we are led to the conclusion that his idea of central control is a 
combination of government and the most powerful business interests. Thus 
it appears that Mack comes as close as he can, within the confines of the 16- 
item PEC scale, to expressing that pattern of pseudoconservatism which 

emerged from the analysis of his interview. 

Larry, on the other hand, deviates from the usual conservative position by 
moving further to the left. Not only does he insist upon the social obligations 
of government (Items 36 and 76) but he would accept limitations upon the 
profits of individuals and corporations (Items 52 and 63). These views can 
be reconciled with his strong conservative values and pro-business senti¬ 
ments, it seems, only by means of the belief that there is plenty for all, that 
it is the task of government to see to it that no one has too little or too much, 
and that this situation will permit people who, like himself, are willing to 
work hard, to get as much as they really need without causing others to suffer. 

It would appear from this analysis, and from the analysis of Mack’s and 
Larry’s interviews in Chapter II, that the difference of 0.37 in their PEC- 
scale means is not great enough to represent the actual distance between 
them on a right vs. left dimension of politico-economic ideology. However, 
as the discussion in the preceding section has shown, the differences between 
pseudoconservatism, which we find in Mack, and genuine conservatism as 
represented by Larry are qualitative as well as quantitative, and it is to the 
credit of the PEC scale that it pointed out these differences while indicating 
at the same time that Mack is somewhat more extreme in a quantitative sense. 

E. THE RELATION BETWEEN ETHNOCENTRISM AND 
MEMBERSHIP IN VARIOUS POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 

GROUPINGS 

We have considered in previous sections the nature of political ideologies 
as measured by the PEC scales, and the relation of these ideologies to ethno- 
centrism. The data also revealed numerous group differences in degree of 
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ethnocentrism. It was therefore natural to ask next: How do various politieal 

and economic groupings differ with respect to ethnocentrism? Information 


• 

tion memberships, income level, eti) was obtarned on th^from pag^orthe 

questionnaire, so that it was possible to compute the mean (average) E score 
for each group.® ' 


We 


group preference. 


“Whi? determined by means of several questions. First: 

What political party or group do you like best?” Second: “How do you feel 

groups? Democrats (Anti-New Deal), Democrats 

( i-independent judgments). Each subject could be placed with relative ease 

W°ho"rh 7 following categories: (i) “Total” Democrats (support- 

n?ol n """ Anti-New Deal Democrats; (3) New 

Republicans; (5) Traditional Republicans; (6) 

Willkie factions); (7) New Deal Democrats, 

Undecided (wrote in “undecided” to first question, omitted the second); (12) 

None nonpartisan (gave this answer to first question, 
omitted the second); (14) Self-contradictory (e.g., supported Traditional Repub- 
cans and New Deal Democrats, gave no over-all party preference); (15) Blank. 


Table 12 (V) gives the number of cases (N) and the average A-S or E 
score for each political grouping, as well as for each sample tested and for the 
group of samples taking each form of the questionnaire. It is thus possible 
to compare, say, the New Deal Democrats in one sample with the other 
political groupings in that sample, or with the over-all totals for all New 
Dealers tested, or with the over-all totals for all subjects tested.^® 

The N s and means in the bottom row (horizontal) may be examined first. 
The ratio of Democrats (columns 1-3) to Republicans (columns 4-5) is 
roughly 10 to 7, a value which approximates the registration figures in the 
1944 California elections. However, the proportion of New Deal Democrats 
and of combined liberal groups” (column 17) is unduly large. It seems 
safe to conclude that the present sample shows a slight but significant bias 


9 It would have been an important additional validation of the PEC scales to show 

differences among these groups with respect to PEC. Unfortunately, limitations of time 
prevented this further step. 

10 It will be noted that group-membership data was not statisticized for several of the 
groups tested (approximately one-third of the total N), due to time limitations. However, 
the groups in Table 12 (V) appear to be a fairly representative selection of the total sample. 
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in a liberal direction—a sampling factor which tends to lower the over-all 

E mean. . , 

The various groupings appeared to jail into two clearly differentiated 

categories on the basis of average degree of ethnocentrism. First, the ^^con¬ 
servative” category (column 16: Total Democrats, Anti-New Deal Demo¬ 
crats, Traditional Republicans, Total Republicans), with E means ranging 
from 4.17 to 4.72 and averaging 4.39. Second, the ^Hiberal” category (New 
Deal Democrats, Willkie Republicans, New Deal-Willkie combined. Com¬ 
munists, Socialists, P.A.C.), with E means ranging from 1.25 to 3.60 and 
averaging 3-41 • The difference of 0.98 between the hberal and conservative 

categories is statistically very significant (far above the i per cent level) 

The rank order of the individual groupings, in terms of E mean, is similar 
to their rank order on a right-left political dimension. The traditional wings 
of the Democratic and Republican parties are the most conservative as well 
as the most ethnocentric (E means of 4.2 to 4.7)* The New Deal Democrats 
and the Willkie Republicans, representing in the main a slightly left-of- 
center political position, have a similar stand on ethnocentrism (means of 
3.6 and 3.5). Interestingly enough, those who support both the New Deal 
and Willkie, without making an over-all party choice, have a much lower 
E mean of 2.4—an indication perhaps that greater political sophistication in 
liberals is accompanied by greater militancy regarding democratic group 
relations. The Socialists (those who gave this as their party preference, re¬ 
gardless of their views on the other groupings) were similar to the previous 
group with a mean of 2.6. The most militantly anti-ethnocentric groups were 
the P.A.C. and the Communists, with E means of 2.0 and 1.25 respectively. 

The great difference between the “liberal” and “conservative” categories, 
as well as the rank order of the individual groupings, offer important evi¬ 
dence for the validity of the E scale and the E-PEC correlations reported 
above. The relationship between ethnocentrism and liberal-conservative 
group membership is very similar to that between ethnocentrism and liberal- 
conservative ideology in the individual. There is, on the average, a syste¬ 
matic relation between E, PEC, and political group preference, to the extent 
of a correlation of approximately .5. 

Once again, both the group trend and the individual differences must be 
emphasized. The relationships, though significant, are far from perfect. 
There is, for one thing, considerable individual variability within each group- 


Critical ratios have not been computed for the various group differences discussed here. 

The following rules of thumb may be used in estimating the significance of the differences: 

Assume that the Standard Deviation for any grouping is equal to the S. D. for the sample 

containing it. This estimate is a maximal one so that any errors will tend to lower spuriously 

the value of the C. R. obtained. For groups with N’s of about 50 each, differences of 0.6 are 

likely to be significant at the 5 percent level; when the N’s are 100, a difference of 0.4 is 

adequate. These approximate standards hold for all tables in this section. An additional 

argument for the significance of these differences is their relative consistency from group 
to group. 
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Men 

Extension Psychology Class 
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Professional Women 
'Totals 

Groups taking Form 60: 

Univ. of Oregon Student Women 
Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of 
California Student Women 
Univ, of Oregon and Univ, of 
California Student Men 

Totals 

Groups taking Form 45.* 

Maritime School Men 
Psychiatric Clinic Men 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 
San Quentin Men*® 

Totals 

Groups taking Form 40: 

Geo,Washington Univ. Women 
Maritime School Men 
Middle-Class Women 
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0 -- 1 6.00 
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7 3. 39 4 3. 30 
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2 2.78 2 3.07 
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17 4.41 

6 4. 12 

7 4. 74 
19 4. 44 


16 4.49 
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3 4.07 
5 4.74 


12 2. 95 
45 2. 88 

71 4. 32 
20 3. 97 
26 3. 51 
45 4.60 


9 2.08 6 3.45 10 3.67 7 2.32 0 


24 2.79 11 3.73 37 3.72 12 2.44 0 -- 


12 3.88 
2 3. 55 
2 4. 20 
6 4. 83 
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5 4. 54 
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5 3. 28 
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16 2. 51 
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28 4. 36 
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9 5. 49 
5 4. 84 
11 6. 00 
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14 4. 14 

15 5, 60 
32 4. 51 
10 4.96 

3 4. 87 


1 3. 80 0 -- 

2 5. 80 0 -- 

10 I. 50 2 1. 10 

3 2. 73 1 1.20 
2 3. 70 3 1. 40 


46 4. 90 36 4. 79 197 3. 86 


74 4. 73 18 2. 56 6 I. 27 


90 4. 55 77 4. 48 448 3.60 156 3. 49 95 4. 72 181 4. 17 44 i 43 9 I. 25 

following scales were used in the various forms: Form 78: A-S scale MO items!* Fbrm fiO* 

E scale (12 items); Form 45: E scale (lO items); F^rm 40: E scale ^ 

^The San dentin group was not included in obtaining the totals. The means for this group 

rfth than those of the others, for reasons which seemed to have little to do 

with party preference, that their inclusion would distort the over-all picture, 

ing, and there is much variation in group mean from one sample to the next. 
The New Deal Democrats, for example, obtained E means ranging from 
2 .o 6 to 4.95 in the various samples tested. Moreover, political preference is 
much more closely related to ethnocentrism in some groups than in others. 
In the middle-class groups the relation is much closer than in working-class 
groups such as the Alaritime School Men or San Quentin Men. Indeed, the 
San Quentin data were so atypical that they were not included in the over¬ 
all totals; for further discussion see Chapter XXI. The great variability 
obtained is a w arning against stercot\'py in thinking about groups. /Members 
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^ for several of the present groups Is different, by one or two subjects from the N given for 
the sane groups in Tables 1-11 (V). If an N In Tables 12-20 (V) is smaller than the N for the 
corresponding group in Tables ]-ll (V). It Is because one or two subjects who responded to 
the PEC scale left blank the whole of page 1 of the questionnaire. In one instance (Extension 
Class Women), two more subjects were available for the analysis of group membership than for 
the analysis of scale responses; their questionnaires came In late, aftrer the statistics on 
scale responses were completed, but still in time to figure In the analysis of groig) memberships. 


of any given political group are not “all alike”; and the fact that an indi¬ 
vidual belongs to a particular political group is, in most cases, an insufficient 
basis for predicting his standing on E. 

These intra- and intergroup variations suggest that group membership is 
not in itself the major determinant of ideology in the individual. It would 
appear, rather, that different individuals support a political group for dif¬ 
ferent reasons, and that we must understand why an individual chooses to 
support one group rather than another one. It is incorrect, or at least inade¬ 
quate, to say that an individual is prejudiced because he is an Anti-New Deal 
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Democrat. He may be an Anti-New Dealer because Vie ^ u 

■an o, a.n IMy, bah ,h. .„d ™ Z”r''K” 

•r.irs.ol z; Kf' r 

™.- .< „ „‘.y, .,:'.Er' 5 ,. rX’XX n* 

^|dn .h™,l... rdnialy k i ft .7S.r5 

trv^lrfhfn^reT’ 7” “ “ ‘»77':::Lrd 

greater-than-average ethnocentrism. Since these subiecrs 

Amed^' ^ 7“ fhat pircentage of the 

American population, they merit more thorough study 

on surect’rMtolo7'r‘'‘’'l“ T™r'' 

and of 7othef T Preference of father 

ing to fat7r?DolitTca7 ^ r S™“P^ ‘’“"d- 

shoT, >2 Th ff party preference, and the E mean for each group is 

i^s sL 7 ficr 7 ''f^i; s. D. of I,y for each group, this 7 fftrence 

IS significant at the 5 per cent level. 

These data suggest what everyday observation has often seemed to indi- 

rhln^'^XL l’ necessarily believe what their parents tell 

th!r >1^'' hypothesis is neither original nor profound-although we believe 
that It has profound implications for the understanding of the formation of 

eo ogy. It contradicts another commonly held theory, namely that one 
earns main y y imitatioji. The “imitation” theory expects a high correla¬ 
tion between parents’ ideology and offspring’s ideology, on the assumption 
hat one naturally (that is, imitatively) takes over parental ideology rela¬ 
tively intact. The present data, however, as well as those of many previous 
studies, e.g., those discussed by A4urphy, Alurphy and Newcomb (80 sug¬ 
gest that the formation of ideology in the individual is a selective, dynamic 
process in which any ideological pressure from the environment will be 
accepted or rejected on the basis of the needs and strivings of the individual. 
Approaching ideological learning in this way, we ask, for example: What 
inds of personalities take over intact the views of their parents or other 

12 Similar data were obtained in terms of mothers’ political preference. These data are 
not presented here since identical trends were revealed. A theoretical reason for focusing 
on the father is that politics m the United States seems still to be largely a “paternal” con¬ 
cern, ,ust as religion is for the most part the function of the mother in the home. 


TABLE 13 (V) 

MEAN A-S OR E SCORES^ FOR GROUPS WHOSE FATHERS HAVE VARIOU S POLITICAL PARTY PRETER CTiC^ 


.i-: 
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various forms 


authorities and under what psychological conditions do we find 
of change or rebellion? 

Questions such as those above were raised by the tendency for Reoublicin 
fathers (presumably more ethnocentric) to have less ethnoLntric offspring 

Newcomb (85 ). The hypothesis was tested by comparing subject’s and 
fathers political preference. The results are presented in Table ufV). The 

group of subjects whose political preference was the same as their fathers’ 
regardless of party, had a much higher mean (4.05) than the group of sub¬ 
jects who differed from their fathers (mean of 3.04). The difference is ex¬ 
tremely significant; indeed, it is almost identical with the difference between 
groups based on liberal vs. conservative party preference (Table i2(V)). In 
other words, a personas standing on E can be predicted as closely on the 
basis of his agreement or disagreement with his father's political party prefer¬ 
ence {without knowing subject's or father's politics) as it can on the basis 
of the subject's actual party preferenced^ This is important indirect evidence 
in favor of hypotheses raised previously (Chapters III and IV), namely, that 
ethnocentrists tend to be submissive to ingroup authority, anti-ethnocentrists 
to be critical or rebellious, and that the family is the first and prototypic 
ingroup. The individual s relation to parental authority, particularly his dis¬ 
position to be submissive or critically independent, appears to be a basic 

personality trend which partially determines his political party preference 
and his ideology about group relations. 

Data on the average degree of ethnocentrism in various organizations 
taking Form 40 are presented in Table i5(V). The low-scoring groups, 
with E means of 1.20 to 2.41, are the Labor School men and women, the 
League of Women Voters, and the Unitarian Church. It is interesting that 
the working-class Labor School members have an E mean which is con¬ 
siderably higher than that for the middle-class members (2.4 to 1.2), and 
slightly higher than that for the (middle-class) League of Women Voters 
and the Unitarian Church. Apparently the middle-class leftists have identified 
not only with the working class (in their political ideology) but also with 
subordinate groups generally. There is, however, some likelihood that 
working-class individuals may support left-wing political groups without a 
full acceptance of the underlying social ideology; that is to say, they may 


Xhe difference would probably have been even greater had we known the fathers’ 
party-faction preference rather than the simple party preference. Thus, all New Deal 
Democratic subjects who gave father’s preference as “Democrat” were grouped under 
same preference as father.” It is likely, however, that in many of these cases the father was 
an anti-New Deal Democrat and that thus a real difference between father and son—one 
which we should expect to accompany lower E scores—was concealed. This inadequacy 
in measurement makes the obtained differences all the more impressive. 
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^Thd following scales were used in the various foras: 

Pora 78: A-S Scale (10 Iteas) Pora 45: B Scale <10 Iteas) 

Pora 6O: E Scale (12 iteas) Pora 40: E Scale (5 iteas) 

^The San Quentin^ro^p was not Sncluded^n the over«ail total* 
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engage m liberal group activity more on the basis of economic self-inter«f 
than on that of a complete anti-ethnocentric point of view This is a1s« T ' 

c’i S' " ‘ w“" r"'’'" 

C.I.O union, had an E mean of 3.45, a value slightly higher than thatT f,! 
for the Parent-Teachers’ Association group containing mostly middle-clai 
members with a relatively high education level. These result sugge„ S 

union membership and college education are in themselves important forces 
but by no means guarantees, against ethnocentrism. The basic question, it 


TABLE 15 (V) 


MEAN 



THE FORM 40 SAMPr.ir 



Group: 


Middle-Class Women 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Parent-Teachers' Association 

Labor School (middle-class membership) 

Suburban Church Group 

Unitarian Church Group 

League of Women Voters 

Upper Middle-Class Women’s Club 


N 

46 

11 

29 

15 

17 

36 


Over-all totals 
Standard Deviation 


154 


Group: 


Middle-Class Men 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Labor School (middle-class membership) 
Parent-Teachers' Association 

Suburban Church Group 


N 

9 

29 

31 


Over-all totals 
Standard Deviation 


69 


Group: 


Working-Class Men 


N 


1. 

United Electrical Workers (CIO) 

A 1 ^ 

(old members) 

12 

2. 

Labor School 

15 

3. 

International Longshoremen’s and 

Warehousemen’s 


Union (CIO) (new members) 


26 

4. 

United Seamen's Service 


8 


Over-all totals 

Standard Deviation 


61 


Mean 

3.13 

1.20 

5.23 

2.32 

2.06 

5.05 



3.64 

1.96 



Mean 

1.27 
3.12 
5.38 



3.89 

2.08 



Mean 

3.45 

2.41 

4. 60 
4. 74 

3.83 

1.72 



would seem, is whether the individual has been able to assimilate the broader 
democratic ideology supplied by the group environment—and here again w e 
find wide individual differences in receptiveness to democratic thinking. 
That the union has been at least partially successful in its educative effort 
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is suffffested by the fact that the New Members Class of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (I.L.W.U.) has an E mean of 
4.60 (Table 15(V)). Because of the small number of cases, the 
ence of 1.15 between the new I.L.W.U. members and the old U.E.W. 
members is probably not statistically significant; but if it should be borne 
out in further studies, it would indicate that certain unions, at least, are doing 


a great deal to combat ethnocentrism. 

The highest scoring groups, with E means of 5.05 to 5.38 (significant y 

higher than any other middle-class groups), are the Suburban Church men 
and women,!" and the Upper Middle-Class Women’s Club. Since neither of 
these groups is organized primarily or explicitly on the basis of ethnocentric 
ideology, their relative uniformity in this respect supports the hypothesis 
that ethnocentrism is correlated with patterns of ideology in other areas. 
The striking difference of 3.0 points between the E means of the Unitarian 
and Suburban Churches suggests that similar differences might well be found 
in the content of their religious ideologies; but these issues must await con¬ 
sideration of the over-all material on religion (Chapter VI). Similarly, what 
characterizes the Women’s Club as compared, for example, with the League 
of Women Voters, is not its actual class or educational level, but psycho¬ 
logical trends such as upper-class identification, upward economic mobility, 
conservative values, and the like. Moreover, it is not likely that membership 
in the group caused deep-lying personality trends such as these in the mem¬ 
bers, but rather that individuals with such dispositions gravitate toward this 
group—or, indeed, organize it in the first place—rather than toward the 
League of Women Voters or the Oakland Labor School. While no intensive 
case studies could be obtained from the Women s Club, because of resistance 


to such “investigation,” the relation of the above and similar trends to ethno¬ 
centrism was studied in other groups and is reported in the chapters which 


follow. 

Mean E scores for the various maritime unions, as represented in the Mari¬ 
time School, are presented in Table i5(V) These results should probably 
be regarded as suggestive rather than conclusive, in view of the small N in 
each group and the fact that this sample is above the maritime union average 
in intelligence (AGCT score) and educational level, and probably in class 
level and economic aspiration. Among the well-represented unions, the 
lowest E mean (4.12) is made by the National Maritime Union (C.I.O.), 
which is also the most militantly left-wing. The most ethnocentric of the 
larger groups are the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific (A.F.L.) and the Sailor’s 
International Union (A.F.L.), with means of 4.97 4 -^! respectively; both 

of these unions tend to be politically conservative and to be strongly anti- 


This interdenominational church is in a small town near Berkeley, California. It has 
several suburban features; it contains a number of small industries; many residents com¬ 
mute to Berkeley and San Francisco, and it Ls not culturally or economically isolated. 
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Wipers 


pendent) with a tnean of 4..4 is only slightly higher th;n tS S 

F “ suggested by the fact that the 

M F.O W. actively joined with the C.I.O. a few years ago during a period 
of waterfront labor-management strife. ^ 

When the various union groups are combined into major categories the 
following order is obtained (from most to least ethnocentric): blank or 
none (4.94), combined A.F.L. (4.79), combined CI.O. (4.41), and com¬ 
ined Independent (4.30). While union membership, particularly in a CI.O. 
or independent union, appears to play a significant role in decreasing ethno- 
centrism, there is clearly much that remains to be done. The National Mari¬ 
time Union, for example, can take pride in having the lowest of the obtained 
means, but the value of 4.12 indicates only a 50-50 balance around the 
neutral point-still a long way from the democratic principles of its educa¬ 
tional program and its constitutional regulations. It would be of considerable 
social as well as theoretical significance to understand why intensive anti¬ 
prejudice programs such as that of the N.M.U, are not more successful, and 
to determine how they might be improved. 

The Form 40 data in Table i6(V) differ from the Form 45 data in two 
important respects: the over-all E mean is higher (5.08 to 4.34), and the 
differences among the various unions are smaller. The differences are due 
in part to the fact that the Form 45 data are based on the lo-item Eab scale, 
while Form 40 contained the 5-item Ea scale. The Ea mean for the Form 45 
sample was 4.82 (Chapter IV, Table 17, C), a value slightly but not signifi¬ 
cantly lower than the Form 40 Ea mean of 5.08. However, the Form 45 Eb 
subscale (of which four items deal with anti-Semitism) had a mean of only 3.85, 
and the Ea-Eb correlation, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, was 
only .73, It would appear, then, that the two samples are similar with respect 
to the opinions and attitudes in Ea (Negroes, foreigners, zootsuiters, patriot¬ 
ism). Moreover, the greater interunion differences on Form 45 than on Form 
40 are probably due to the Eb items in Form 45; that is, the unions differ 
more with respect to anti-Semitism than with respect to other forms of 
prejudice. For example, the N.Al.U. mean for Form 45 is 3.76, conspicuously 
lower than the sample mean of 4.34; but the N.AI.U. Form 40 mean of 4.87 
is only slightly lower than the sample mean of 5.08. W^hile sampling differ¬ 
ences and other uncontrolled factors probably influenced these results, the 

A A ^ ^ ^ ■ _ 


1 -- 

possibility is raised that the N.M.U. educational program has been less suc¬ 
cessful in combating some forms of prejudice (Ea) than others (EiOd'’'* 

Our attempts to determine income-class level and background of the sub¬ 
jects were relatively unsuccessful for several reasons. It was not possible to 

ir> pjad time permitted, it would have been worthwhile to obtain separate Ea and Eb 
means for each union group in the Form 45 sample, and to compare these with the Form 
40 data. 


y.n 
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TABLE 16 <V) 


MEAN E SCORE PC» GROUPS 


Union 


affiliations 


(Maritime School sample) 

Form 45** 

N Mean Eab 


MARITIME 


Form 40^ 
Mean E 


Over-all 

M Mean 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Sailor’s Union of the 
Pacific (APL) 

Sailor’s International 
Union (APL) 

"APL" only 

Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Wipers (Independent) 

Master Mates and Pilots 

(Independent) 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 

Association (CIO) 

National Maritime Union 

(CIO) 

"CIO" only 
"Union" only 
Combined APL (1,2,3) 

Combined CIO (6,7,8) 

Combined Independent (4,5) 
All Unions Combined (1-9) ( 

Combined "None" and Blank 

"None" 

Blank 

Over-all totals 
Standard Deviation 


26 

4.79 

26 

5.15 

52 

4.97 

20 

4.52 

12 

5.30 

32 

4.81 

7 

4.10 

9 

4.26 

16 

4. 19 

16 

4.11 

23 

4.34 

39 

4.24 

0 

---- 

1 

6.80 

1 

6. 80 

2 

3.85 

4 

5.95 

6 

5.25 

29 

3.76 

14 

4.87 

43 

4.12 

8 

4.88 

7 

5.00 

15 

4.93 


17 

(53) 

(39) 

(16) 

(125) 

(53) 

17 

36 

178 


4.07 

4.60 

3.99 

4.11 

4.27 

4.55 

4.89 

4.38 

4.34 

1.60 


12 

(47) 

(25) 

(24) 

(108) 

(56) 

21 

35 

164 


5.45 

5.02 

5.08 

4.44 

4.95 

5.31 

5.25 

5.35 

5.08 

1.76 


29 

( 100 ) 

(64) 

(40) 

(233) 

(109) 

38 

71 

342 


4.64 

4.79 

4.41 

4.30 

4.58 

4.94 

5.08 

4.85 

4.70 


"What groups or 
fraternal, etc.)?" 
d that the men should 


®^These data are based on answers to the question: "What groups or 

organizations do you belong to (union, political, fraternal, etc.)?" 

In administering the questionnaire, it was stressed that the men shoul 
record their union affiliation. 

^As discussed in Chapter IV, the Maritime School population was divided 
into two roughly equated halves, one of which received Form 45, the 
other Form 40. 


ask the number of questions required to give an adequate index of socio¬ 
economic class level. Also, the several questions included were often left 
blank, out of defensiveness or lack of knowledge (e.g., of father’s or hus¬ 
band’s income). Many subjects had no current income, due to momentary 
unemployment or to student or military status. Income had in some cases 
increased during the war period without a corresponding increase in actual 
class level. For these and other reasons, the data below must be interpreted 
only tentatively and with great care. 

Table i7(V) presents mean E scores for groups based on present income. 
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It will be noted that some 2 5 per cent of the total sample reported “no in¬ 
come ” while 13 per cent left the question blank. The majority of reporte 
incomes were below $3,000 per year, only three individuals reporting in¬ 
comes of over $10,000. Among the incomes below $5,000 there are *io 
appreciable differences in E mean (3.30 to 3.57), and no consistent trend o 
increase or decrease. However, the $5,000-$ 10,000 group has a conspicuously 
low E mean of 3.02, while the “above $10,000” group is highest in ethno- 
centrism, with a mean of 4.70. The large but heterogeneous poup-mostly 
women-with no income is also relatively high on E (4.10). Among the 
Working-Class Men (Form 40), E mean decreases as 

to $5,000, after which the E mean goes up again. Among the Middle-Class 
Men (Form 40) and the University of Oregon and University of California 
Student Men (Form 60), on the other hand, the $5,000-$ 10,000 group is by 
far the lowest on E. Thus, there is no simple relation bet'ween income and 
ethnocentrism, and the relation between income and ideology may we e 
different for the middle class as compared with the working class. It is of 
some interest that in the two groups of nonstudent women (Psychiatric 
Clinic and Middle Class) those with no income were considerably more 
ethnocentric on the average than those with some income. The lower E mean 
in women who work may be due to their economic position; it is more likely, 
however, that the personality trends which lead to nonethnocentrism tend to 

produce also the willingness or desire to have gainful work. 

It seemed that expected income might yield a better measure of economic 
aspirations (and perhaps of class identification) than did present income. The 
mean E scores for groups divided on the basis of expected income (ten years 
from now) are presented in Table 18 (V). The two largest groups are those 
expecting $5,000—$10,000 and $3,000—$3,900, in that order. The over-all totals 
for all samples combined show that E mean gradually increases as expected 
income increases. However, the data for individual samples reveal a more 
complex state of affairs. The E mean for the three highest income groupings 
($4,000 and above) is greater than that for the low income groupings mainly 
because the ethnocentric Maritime School samples (Forms 45 and 40) form 
the bulk (50-70 per cent) of these groupings. It will be noted that within 
each Maritime School sample there is no clear-cut relationship between 
expected income and E mean. Similarly, there are no consistent trends in the 
other samples. Thus, for Form 78 the $4,000—$10,000 levels are slightly but 
not significantly more ethnocentric than the lower levels, but the lowest E 
mean is for the “above $10,000” level. For Form 60, on the other hand, the 
variations in E mean are small (2.97 to 3.34) and unrelated to income. Dif¬ 
ferences among samples are, therefore, much greater than differences among 
actual or expected income levels.^® These results have little if any bearing 

Similar negative results were obtained in preliminary (unpublished) studies of E in 
relation to desired income. 
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TABLE 18 IV) 


SCORES^ FOR GROUPS HAVING VARI OUS LEVELS 
EXPECTED 



Group 


Expected Income 

Below $2,000- 
$2, OOP 2,900 

N Mean N Mean 



Grvups taking Form 78: 


U.C. Public Speaking Class Women 
U.C. Public Speaking Class Men 
Extension Psychology Class Women 
Professional Women 


Totals: 



20 

2.97 

46 

3.06 

Groups taking Form 60: 







University of Oregon Student 

Women 


2 

2.99 

9 

3.27 

Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of 

California Student 

Women 

6 

3.90 

9 

3.30 

Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of California Student 

Men 

2 

1.99 

2 

3.07 

Totals: 



10 

3.34 

20 

3.27 

Groups taking Form 45: 







Maritime School Men 



3 

5.17 

9 

4.16 

Psychiatric Clinic Men 



0 

____ 

3 

3.30 

Totals 


4 

3 

5.17 

12 

3.94 


6 

3.08 

26 

2.99 

0 


5 

3.74 

0 


4 

3.80 

14 

2.91 

11 

2.65 


Group taking Form 40* 

Maritime School Men 


1 5.20 16 5.22 



Over-all totals: 


34 3.34 94 3.37 



on the theory that economic forces play a basic role in creating a setting for 

the development of ethnocentrism; but they provide evidence against the 

hypothesis that economic level and economic motives per se operate as major 

psychological forces impelling the individual in an ethnocentric or anti- 
ethnocentric direction. 

A further hypothesis to be considered is that prejudice is determined by 
the economic level of the parents. Stated most simply: “A person growing 
up in a rich family is more likely to be prejudiced than one growing up in a 
middle- or low-income family.” In order to make a partial test of this hypoth¬ 
esis, a question regarding father’s income was included in the questionnaire, 
and the mean A-S or E score was obtained for groups representing several 
income levels. The data are presented in Table i9(V). The number of cases 
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$ 3 , 000 - 

3.900 


N Mean 


$4,000- 

4.900 

N Mean 


$ 5 , 000 - 

10.000 

N Mean 


Expected 

Above 

$10.000 

N Mean 


Income 


Blank 
N Mean 


None 
N Mean 


Over-all 
N Mean S.D 


21 

9 

4 

14 


3.18 

3.00 

2.10 

2.84 


6 

10 

1 

3 


4.32 

3.52 

3.80 

2.07 


11 

22 

4 

4 


3.62 

3.55 

2.35 

2.10 


48 2.95 20. 3.56 41 3.31 


1.20 


3.07 


56 

5 

29 

14 


3.45 

2.76 

3.66 

2.04 


14 

0 

0 

0 


11 


140 

52 

42 

63 


3.32 

3.34 

3.40 

2.57 


1.43 

1.48 

1.36 

1.37 


2.60 104 3.28 14 3.11 297 3.18 1.46 


6 3.54 
16 2.91 

12 2.75 


1 2.66 1 

4 4.03 3 

7 2.70 24 


2.82 

1.91 

3.12 


34 2.97 12 3.14 28 2.98 


0 19 3.50 

0 8 3.71 

4 3.03 6 3.03 


9 3.55 47 

8 2.95 54 

0 —— 57 


3.42 1.38 

3.24 1.29 

2.93 1.25 


3.03 33 3.47 17 3.27 158 3.18 1.31 


27 4.57 14 4.52 70 4.46 12 4.38 2 3.95 41 3.98 178 4.36 1.60 

8 3.59 3 4.73 10 3.45 1 3.40 0 - 25 3.70 50 3.67 1.59 


35 4.34 17 4.55 80 4.34 13 4.30 


3.95 66 3.87 228 4.20 1.62 


28 5.23 20 5.05 44 5.06 10 5.60 0 - 45 4.84 164 5.08 1.76 


145 8.73 69 4.16 193 4.09 31 4.34 139 3.33 142 4.03 847 3.82 - 


*The following scales were used in the various forms: 

Form 78: A-S Scale (12 items) 

Form 60: E Scale (10 items) 

Form 45: E Scale (10 items) 

Form 40 : E Scale (5 items) 

in the various income levels provides another indication of the largely middle- 
class character of the total sample. The $5,000-$ io,ooo group was the largest, 
with 205 cases. The $2,ooo-$2,9oo and $3,ooo-$3,9oo groups, which during 
1944-46 would probably have been the largest in the general population, had 
154 and 186 cases, respectively. A disproportionately large number, 5 5, were 
in the “$10,000 and above” group. The interpretation of these data is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the father’s income now may not be what it was 
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TABU! 19 


iS AN A-S OR E SCOBB* FOR GROUPS WHOSE FATHERS Hln v.. 



Groups taking Form 78: 

U.C. Public Speaking Class 
U.C. Public Speaking Class 
Extension Psychology Class 
Professional Women 

Totals: 


Women 

Men 

Women 


Groups taking Form 60: 

University of Oregon Student Women 

Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of California Student 

Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of California Student 

Totals: 


Groups taking Form 45; 
Maritime School Men 
Psychiatric Clinic Men 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 

Totals: 

Groups taking Form 40: 

George Washington University 
Maritime School Men 
Middle-Class Women 
Middle-Class Men 
Working-Class Men 

Totals: 

Over-all totals: 


Women 
Men 


Student Women 


8 2.94 
2 5.45 


17 

6 


3.35 

3.33 


1 

4.20 

2 

! 4.25 

2 

5.65 

6 

2.30 

13 

3.84 

31 

3.20 

5 

3.45 

7 

3.08 

0 

---- 

9 

3.17 

6 

2.60 

11 

3.28 

11 

2.99 

27 

3.19 

12 

3.88 

26 

4.09 

6 

3.62 

4 

2.88 

5 

4.36 

4 

3.70 

23 

3.92 

34 

3.90 

2 

4.80 

7 

3.20 

6 

5.57 

34 

5.48 

7 

3.46 

9 

3.29 

3 

2.87 

8 

3.35 

5 

4.00 

4 

5.40 

23 

4. 16 1 

62 

4.62 


70 3.84 154 3.92 



during the subject’s childhood. It should also be noted that almost half of 

the subjects left this question blank; it is not possible to say how much this 
has influenced the results. 

E means in Table /y(F) do not vary cojisistently in relation to 
father^s income. They show negligible and unsystematic variations (from 

^ among the various levels below $io,ooo. However, the group 

whose fathers earned |io,ooo per year and above is significantly less ethno¬ 
centric than the combined lower income levels (means of 3.35 and 3.84 
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$ 3 , 000 - 

3,900 

N Mean 


$4,000- 

4.900 

N Mean 


$5,000- 

10.000 

N Mean 


Above 
$ 10,000 
N Mean 


Blank 


Mean 


Over-all 


Mean 


S.D 


28 

10 

7 

3 


2.99 

3.18 

3.17 

2.40 


3.97 

3.42 


22 

13 

4 

10 


3.32 

3.39 

2.63 

2.23 


11 

5 

1 

5 


3.83 

3.34 
4.70 

2.34 


45 

11 

27 

37 


3.34 

3.03 

3.43 

2.59 


140 

52 

42 

63 


3.32 

3.34 

3.40 

2.57 


48 3.02 14 3.77 49 3.06 22 3.42 120 3.10 


297 3.18 


1.43 

1.48 

1.36 

1.37 



1.46 


8 3.17 

9 3.14 
8 3.17 


25 3.16 


0 —— 

4 3.13 

5 2.56 


10 

11 

8 


3.03 

3.34 

2.66 


2.81 29 3.05 


1 5.31 

0 - 

2 2.49 


16 3.80 
21 3.28 

17 3.01 


3.43 54 3,35 


47 

54 

57 


3.42 

3.24 

2.93 


158 3.18 


1.38 

1.29 

1.25 


1.31 


31 

6 

5 


4.48 

3.03 

1.66 


12 

2 

2 


4.68 

3.25 

3.95 


28 4.68 

7 2.97 

6 2.75 


8 3.54 

0 —- 
1 1.60 


64 4.40 

25 4.18 

48 3.92 


178 

50 

71 


4.36 

3.67 

3.65 


1.60 

1.59 

1.60 


42 3.94 16 4.41 41 4.11 


3.32 134 4.19 


299 4.07 


1.63 


13 - 4.11 10 3.64 35 4.14 7 3.97 58 4.12 132 4.04 1.58 

30 5.01 14 4.73 29 5.13 5 4.60 46 4.89 164 5.08 1.76 

10 3.30 5 1.84 9 2.64 5 1.72 109 3.96 154 3.64 1-96 

6 4.63 5 4.56 10 4.12 4 2.40 33 4.00 69 3.89 2.08 

12 4.00 0 ---- 3 5.67 0 - 35 3.4 1 59 3.83 1.72 


71 4.40 34 3.96 



4.37 21 3.29 


186 3,77 73 3.88 205 3.82 55 3.35 



athe following scales were used in the various forms: 

Form 78: A-S Scale (10 items) 

Form 60: E Scale (12 items) 

Form 45: E Scale (10 items) 

Form 40: E Scale ( 5 items) 
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respectively). Whether 


r ... 7 .. Iiwiua lor au individuals who«!P 

fathers are in this income group, or only for those individuals who get into 
organized groups such as those tested, is not clear. Further study may reve^ 
that the lower E mean characterizes those individuals who were Lrn in 
wealthier families but who tend-presumably for emotionally important 
reasons-to gravitate toward middle- or working-class groups, occupations 

3.nfi tri^olr^cTi^c WT ^ - ^ * J 


, ,-- unc uHMb or results in numerous 

areas, that upward class mobility and identification with the status quo cor- 

relate positively with ethnocentrism, and that downward class mobiUty and 
identification go with anti-ethnocentrism. 


A final “socioeconomic background” factor studied was father’s occupa¬ 
tion. Table 20(V) gives the mean E score for various groups based on 
occupation of father. The most common occupations (N = 136-169) were- 
Labor (skilled and unskilled), white collar, and big business-managerial. 

Small business and professional groups were next in size (N = 95 and 90), 
and in order of decreasing size we find farmers, engineers, government offi¬ 
cials, and religious (ministers, etc.). With regard to E mean, there are only 
three groups which deviate more than 0.3 points from the over-all mean of 
3.86. The offspring of engineers are significantly above average, with a mean 
of 4.36. On the other hand, the offspring of fathers with religious or govern¬ 
ment occupations are well below average (3.20 and 3.25). For all other occu¬ 
pations differences are minor and even smaller than the differences from 
sample to sample for any one occupation. No occupational grouping is con¬ 
sistently high or consistently low in every sample. Even in the case of fathers 
with big business and managerial occupations, the E mean varies considerably; 
it is sometimes below, sometimes above that for the test group from which 
it was taken. Thus, we find particularly low E means for this occupational 
group in the Extension Psychology Class and Professional Women, and a 
relatively high mean for the George Washington University Women (rela¬ 
tive to the other occupational groupings in each sample). These variations 
suggest, as do the data above, that ethnocentrism in the individual is not 


significantly correlated with many of the socioeconomic groupings which 
are commonly assumed (by many social scientists as well as by laymen) to 
be direct, immediate determinants of ethnocentrism. It is the meaning of the 
group to the individual rather than membership per se, that helps us to 
predict his stand on ethnocentrism and other issues. 


On the basis of the group membership data presented in this section 
(Tables 12 (V)-2o(V)), certain hypotheses can tentatively be drawn. Per¬ 
haps the first lesson to be learned concerns the danger of stereotyped think¬ 
ing about groups. No broad grouping in this study showed ajiything 
approaching ideological homogeneity. This is not presented as a startling 
discovery but rather as a sober reminder to those who assume a close relation 
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While 


differences have been found, the Standard Devl^Zrai: "Ce^hS' 
appmg between groups considerable. This does not mean tLt group mem 
erships and social forces are unimportant in the formation and in the 
expression of ethnocentrism; indeed, there is a wealth of sociological litera 
ure to show that they are. Rather, it would appear that sociologfcal factors 
p ay an essential but cowp/ex and indirect psychological role. Social psy¬ 
chology must, therefore, advance beyond its initial stage of seeking-aJd 
expecting to find-simple relationships between ideology and group member¬ 
ships; it must go on to study the complex processes by which the individual 

selectivity assimilates the manifold pressures from his socio-ideological envi- 
ronnient. ® 


While no ideologically homogeneous groupings were found, there were 
Mgnihcant relations between ethnocentrism and certain group memberships. 

I * L * 1 1 ^ ith respect to ethnocentrism— 

that IS, which tend to be predominantly high or predominantly low-have 

two main properties: They involve membership by choice rather than mem¬ 
bership by birth, and they show relatively great homogeneity with respect 
to various other psychological characteristics. Thus, the political preference 
or the income-occupation grouping of the father shows no consistent rela¬ 
tion to ethnocentrism in the offspring. But the subject’s personal political 
preference (membership by choice), like his socioeconomic aspirations and 
his tendency to accept or reject his father’s political views, is more closely 
related to E score. Similarly, membership in the exclusive Women’s Club 
or the Labor School is more significant in terms of E than membership in 
the United Electrical Workers Union or the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
the latter groups being less homogeneous in all ideological areas. 

The group memberships having the greatest significance for ethnocentrism 
are, then, those which have the greatest psychological significance for the 
individual. They are, it seems, groups which the individual chooses to join 
because they permit the further development and fuller expression of dis¬ 
positions existing prior to joining. We are forced to reexamine the notion 
that the group membership determines the ideology—that, for example, a 
man is prejudiced because he is a Republican or a member of a snobbish 
club. Not only is the ideology likely to have preceded (in at least a primitive 
form) the joining of the group but, more important, both the ideology and 
the group membership seem to e.xpress deeper trends in the individual. An 


example of such a trend is “independence” versus “submission” in relation to 
parental authority. Thus, high scorers on E demonstrated greater submission 
and conformity than did the low scorers, both in the content of their ideologv 


(E and PEC) and in their choice of political party (Table i4(V)). The 
individual s choice of group, like his choice of ideologv, appears to be not 
merely a matter of chance or of simple imitation, but in large part an expres- 


POLITICO-ECONOMIC IDEOLOGY AND GROUP MEMBERSHIPS 

sion of important emotional dispositions. Before turning to these issues in 
more detail we shall, in the next chapter, consider religious ideology and 
groupings in relation to ethnocentrism. 


F. CONCLUSIONS 

The study of politico-economic ideology and group memberships has led 
to a broadening in our conception of the antidemocratic individual. The 
Anti-Semitism and Ethnocentrism scales, our primary measures of antidemo¬ 
cratic trends, show statistically significant relationships with the right-left 
dimension of politico-economic ideology. There appears to be an affinity 
between conservatism and ethnocentrism, liberalism and anti-ethnocentrism. 
The relationship is, however, quantitatively imperfect (r = approximately 
.5) and qualitatively complex. It is proposed, in further studies, to break 
down the right-left dimension into numerous ideological patterns. One of 
these—perhaps the most significant in terms of potential antidemocracy—is 

the pseudo conservative. 

In previous chapters we have seen that anti-Semitism or anti-Negroism, 
for example, are not isolated attitudes but parts of a relatively unified ethno¬ 
centric ideology. The present chapter suggests that ethnocentrism itself is 
but one aspect of a broader pattern of social thinking and group functioning. 
Trends similar to those underlying ethnocentric ideology are found in the 
same individual’s politico-economic ideology. In short, ideology regarding 
each social area must be regarded as a facet of the total person and an expres¬ 
sion of more central (“subideological”) psychological dispositions. 


CHAPTER VI 


ETHNOCENTRISAI IN RELATION TO SOME 
RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 

R. Nevitt Sailjord 



A. INTRODUCTION 


In approaching the topic of religion, the general question was similar to 


What 


1* • l_ 1 - - —. vw lldU ClVliUd ill 

rcligmus thought and practice can be distinguished and what, if any, is their 
signihcance lor prejudice or its opposite? Categories for the analysis of reli¬ 
gious thought Avere not, hoAv ever, ready to hand. It seemed that a qualitative 
study of interview material had to precede any attempt to quantify trends 

^ ''as made, and it is reported in Chapter 

A\ HI, but since the collection of interviews and of questionnaires pro¬ 
ceeded simultaneously, it was not possible to make use of a completed quali¬ 
tative analysis in preparing measuring instruments for use with groups of 
subjects. Only a few hypotheses, suggested during the early stages of the 
stud\ , w ere represented in the content of the questionnaire. The present 
chapter is concerned solely with results obtained through the use of the 
questionnaire. These results were derived from data on the religious affilia¬ 
tions of the subjects and their parents as set forth on the first page of the 
questionnaiie, fiom answers to an open-ended question about religion and the 
chuich which w as used in a preliminary form of the questionnaire, and from 
responses to three scale items which belong in the general area of religion. 


B. RESULTS 


1 . RELIGIOUS GROUP MEAIBERSHIPS 

a. Acceptance or Rejection of Religion. Data on religious affiliation 
were obtained by means of the question, “What is your religion?” wffiich 

^Interview material bearing on certain religious attitudes also appears in Chapters XI 
and XXI. 
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appeared on page one of the questionnaire in all four of its forms. In answering 
this question, subjects gave the name of some religious sect or wrote “none” 
or left the question blank. The answer “none” is taken as an indication that 
the subject rejects religion, while answering with the name of some religious 
group is taken as evidence that he somehow accepts religion. When the 
question is left blank, no inferences can be made. The data obtained by means 
of this question from the four forms of the questionnaire are summarized 

in Table i(VI). „ 

Attention may first be called to the fact that subjects who answer none 
(last column but one in Table i(VI)) obtain an over-all mean A-S or E 
score, 2.71 (last row in Table i(VI)), that is notably lower than the means 
for most of the religious groups.^ The only exceptions appear in the case of 
the Unitarians, whose over-all mean is 1.991 Combined Minor Prot¬ 

estant Sects, whose over-all mean is 2.49. For all the other religious denom¬ 
inations the means are in the range 3.41 (Congregational) to 4.38 (Lutheran). 
These trends appear in the data for each form of the questionnaire as well as 
in the over-all totals. If all subjects who professed to some religious affiliation 
were placed in one group for statistical purposes, their mean score would be 
very much higher than that of those who claim no religious affiliation. There 
seems to be no doubt that subjects who reject organized religion are less 
prejudiced on the average than those who, in one way or another, accept it. 

Subjects with religious affiliations are not, however, generally ethnocen¬ 
tric. Although the nonreligious subjects are clearly nonethnocentric on the 
average, the mean scores for the various religious denominations are, on the 

whole, very close to the neutral point. 

The overwhelming majority of our subjects do profess to some religious 
affiliation. The nonreligious, nonethnocentric group is relatively small in 
number and, probably, not very important socially. The variability among 
the religious subjects seems to be almost as great as it is for our over-all 
sample. This means that among our religious subjects both extreme high and 
extreme low scorers are to be found. We must also take note of the fact that 
among the nonreligious subjects, high as well as low scorers appear. In this 
latter connection a possible sex difference is to be noted. Nonreligious women 
seem to obtain lower scores on the average than do nonreligious men. (Note, 
in the “none” column of Table i(VI), the means for the groups of women 
and for the groups of men.) The nonreligious women almost always score 
definitely low while the nonreligious men are much more variable, 
b. Ethnocentrism in Different Religious Denominations. If we ask 
why some religious people score high and others low on ethnocentrism, we 

2 The estimation of the significance of differences between means in this chapter follows 
the same rule that was used in Chapter V. Cf. the footnote 12 to Chap. V. If the N’s for the 
groups in question are as large as 50 , then a difference of .6 is likely to be significant, at 
least at the 5 per cent level. Most of the differences discussed in this chapter are much 
larger than .6 and seem well above the minimum requirements of statistical significance. 
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“Protestant here refers to subjects who answered “Protestant" but did not give the name of any 
denomination. 


following denominations of sects were combined: Bible. Brethren. Christian, Disciple, 
Cvwgellcal, Humanist, Moral Rearmament, Natural Law, Nazarene, (kiaker. Adventist, Unity, 
Unlversalist. The designations of these sects are those employed by the subjects in filling 
out their questionnaires. The division Into major and minor Protestant sects does not conform 
in every particular with the actual membership figures for the whole United States: It was 

naturally turn our attention first to the question of what role the particular 
religious denomination or sect has to play. Examination of Table i(VI) 
shows that there are no differences of any significance between Catholics 
and Protestants, and this regardless of whether we place in one category 
those subjects who answered “Protestant” or whether we combine the larg¬ 
est Protestant denominations. Among the Protestant denominations which 
have been classed as “major,” only one group distinguishes itself: the Uni¬ 
tarians'^ have a lower mean score than any of the others. This seems to be in 
keeping with the generally liberal outlook of this group. The minor Prot¬ 
estant denominations taken together obtain a lower mean score than do any 
of the other religious groups save the Unitarians. Unfortunately, none of 

^ In terms of membership figures for the United States this body probably should not 
classed as ‘‘major.” 
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influenced somewhat by the representation of these sects within our over-all sample. 


CThe San Quentin (Sroig) was not included in obtaining any of the over*all values: their means 
were so much higher than those of any other group, for reasons which seemed to have little 
to do with religion (see Chapter XXI). that the inclusion of this large group would throw 
the general picture out of focus. 

these minor groups was represented by enough subjects to warrant separate 
statistical treatment, and we have undoubtedly combined groups which have 
little in common. There is, however, the suggestion that belonging to a minor 
denomination expresses some measure of dissent or nonconformity, or at 
least some lack of identification with the status quo, and that this is something 
which works against ethnocentrism. An interesting project would be to 
obtain representative samples of these groups and to study the specific con¬ 
tents of their beliefs in relation to patterns of response on the present scales, 
c. Church Attendance. Another type of difference among people with 
religious affiliations, a difference that might be significant for prejudice, is 
in the matter of frequency of church attendance. It might be supposed that 
those who attend regularly participate more fully in those aspects of formal¬ 
ized religion which seem to favor ethnocentrism, and hence will obtain 
higher A-S or E scores than those who attend less frequently. The data 
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obtained by means of the question, “How often do you attend services? 
which appeared in all forms of the questionnaire are given in Table 2 (VI). 
Our supposition with respect to those who attend regularly is not borne out. 
The mean score for subjects in this category is not significantly different 
from the means of those who attend often or of those who attend seldom. 
If, however, we combine these three categories, “regularly,” “often,” “sel¬ 
dom,” and compare the mean score of subjects in this broader category with 
that of subjects who say they never attend, then it appears that the latter 
score very notably lower. Once again, it appears that those who reject re¬ 
ligion have less ethnocentrism than those who seem to accept it. What it is 
among the latter that makes for high or for low scores has still to be 

discovered. 

d. Religious Affiliations of Parents. It may be inquired whether re¬ 
ligious subjects do not differ, in a way that is significant for prejudice, with 
respect to the manner in which religious pressures have been applied and the 
manner in which they have been accepted. It has been pointed out earlier 
that a group membership which the subject chooses for himself may have a 
different significance than a group membership which he has by virtue of 
having grown up within it. It may be suggested also that the homogeneity 
of the religious pattern to which the subject was subjected during his forma¬ 
tive years and the consistency with which religious pressures have been 
applied have a bearing upon prejudice. Some light may be shed upon these 
matters by examining the data obtained by asking the subjects to state on 
their questionnaires what was or is the religion of their father and of their 
mother. This made it possible to consider various relations between father’s 
religion and that of the mother as possible correlates of ethnocentrism score. 

The results of this proceeding are shown in Table 3 (VI). Here it is worth 
noting that, with each form of the questionnaire, A-S or E score is slightly 
higher on the average in those subjects whose father and mother had the 
same religion than in those whose parents had different religions.^ The dif¬ 
ference which appears in the over-all totals probably approaches statistical 
significance. In groups taking Forms 78 and 60 the mean score is slightly 
lower for subjects neither of whose parents was religious than for subjects 
in either of the first two categories; in the case of the three groups taking 
Forms 40 and 45 whose responses were analyzed, the number of subjects in 
the category “neither religious” is so small as to be negligible. These results 
suggest that ethnocentrism may be higher in subjects whose parents presented 

^Calculations of this relationship were performed on only one group taking Form 45 
and two groups taking Form 40. The relationships with which we were concerned had 
appeared so consistently in all groups examined up to the time Form 60 was revised, that 
it seemed we might economize merely by sampling the remaining groups. This, as it 
turned out, was not very fortunate, in as much as some of the relationships found with 
Forms 78 and 60 are not confirmed in the groups selected for analysis from among those 
taking Forms 40 and 45. 
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a united religious front than in subj ects in whose case the religious influence 
from the parents was inconsistent, partial, or nonexistent. It may be that in 
the ethnocentric subjects whose mother and father were both religious, we 
are deahng with submission to ingroup authority and that the effects are the 

more pronounced the more consistent that authority has been. ^ 

But regardless of what might have been the relation between the father s 
religion and that of the. mother, the subject may or may not have accepted 
the religious pressures of his family. Going on the assumption that in America 
religion is most largely a “maternal” matter, we have brought together m 
Table 4 (VI) the mean A-S or E scores of groups showing various relations 
between the subject’s religion and the mother’s religion. Here it appears that, 
in general, subjects professing the same religion as the mother have a higher 
score on A-S or E than do subjects professing a religion different from that 
of the mother. Where the mother is religious but the subject not, or the sub¬ 
ject is religious while the mother is not, the prejudice score is still lower and 
as we should expect, the lowest means appear when neither the subject nor 
the mother is religious. Concerning these results as a whole, one might say 
that whereas religious affiliation goes with higher scores on the scales, this is 
less likely to be the case if the religion is “one’s own,” that is to say, if it has 
been accepted independently of or in revolt against the main carrier of re¬ 
ligious influence in the family. Where this has been the case, the chances 
are that the religion has been fairly well internalized. More than this, we have 
reason to believe that submission to and dependence upon parental authority 
is an important determinant of ethnocentrism; subjects, particularly women, 
who profess a religion that is different from that of the mother have probably 
been able to free themselves from these attitudes and hence, to a considerable 

degree, from prejudice. 

The results just presented are much more pronounced in women than in 
men. The explanation here might be that for men the mother is not usually 
a center of conflict with respect to authority and that men who side with 
the mother in the matter of religion may gain thereby something of that 
Christian humanism which works against prejudice. 

These results on family relationships in relation to religion and ethnocen¬ 
trism suggest that in order to understand why some religious people are 
prejudiced and others are not, it is necessary to explore the deeper psycho¬ 
logical aspects of the problem rather than limit ourselves to gross sociological 
factors. 


2. “IMPORTANCE” OF RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 

One approach to the psychological aspects of religion was to ask subjects 
directly, “How important in your opinion are religion and the Church?” 
This question appeared on the questionnaire form used just prior to Form 78. 
Answers were obtained from 123 women students in an Introductory Psy- 
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chology Class at the University of California.® The responses of the subjects 
were categorized according to the following scheme: 

1. Generally and without qualification against both religion and the Church. 

2. “Not important,” with no qualifications given. _ 

3. Agnostic; emphasis on values, ethics, way of living fostered by religion and 

the Church. , j • r • 

4. Emphasis on religion as a source of inner strength and satisraction. 

5. Acceptance of religion but rejection of the Church; emphasis on such con¬ 
cepts as faith and God. 

6. “Mildly important,” with no qualifications given. 

7. Religion and the Church both important; acceptance of prayer, church 
attendance, religious rituals. 

Mean A-S score for subjects giving each of these categories of response 
was calculated. Means for categories 6 and 7 were relatively high, means for 

all the other categories relatively low. These results were not, however, satis- 

« 

TABLE 5 (VI) 

MEAN A-S SCORES OF GROUPS GIVING DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF 
RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION: "HOW IMPORTANT ARE RELIGION 

AND THE C«URCH?" 


Categories of Response 

N, 

Mean 

A-S Score 

S.D. 

"High" categories 




6 and 7 combined 

65 

180.7 

54. 5 

"Low" categories 




1, 2, 3, 4. and 5 combined 

58 

115. 4 

41.8 


factory from a statistical point of view, mainly because several of the cate¬ 
gories were represented by very few subjects. It seemed justifiable to com¬ 
bine categories 6 and 7, on the basis that both described a favorable attitude 
toward religion and the church while making no distinction between the 
two; similarly, all the remaining categories could be combined on the basis 
that they represented something other than uncritical acceptance of formal¬ 
ized religion. The means for these two higher-order categories appear in 
Table 5 (VI). Subjects who believe that religion and the church are both 
important have a mean A-S score of 180.7, other subjects, those who 

are against religion and the church generally, those who accept religion 
but not the church, and those who emphasize the personal, ethical, and ra¬ 
tional aspects of religion, have a mean of 115.4. The difference between these 
two means is 65.3 and the C. R. is 7.3. 

®The over-all data for this group were presented in Chapter III. 
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These data may be taken to mean that for subjects high on A S 
IS .mportant primarily as a matter of convention. Subjefts wh^a« low^ 

sonal and internalized. The fact of acceptance or fe^ction of ^iSs':::^; 
as important as the 'way in which it is accepted or rejected. ^ ^ 


3. SCALE ITEMS 


pertaining to religious ideology were included in the scale 
hich !>«empted to measure potentially fascistic trends in the personalitv 

described m the next chapter but it seems appropriate to 

Item was the following: “The modern church with its mLy rules and 

lo '■'“Sious person; it appeals mainly 

to the childish, the insecure, and the uncritical.” The hypoth^is here w^ 

at disagreement with the item would indicate uncritical acceptance of 

and that agreement with the item 
would indicate either an antireligious attitude or a genuinely religious 

u more intellectual point of view from which the church might be criti¬ 
cized something which we should expect to go with low scores on the 

score P;^i“dice. The results were disappointing. The mean 

score on the item for the 295 subjects taking Form 78 of the questionnaire 

M as 4. 7 an the D. P.^s was —1.18. It appeared in retrospect that the state¬ 
ment was too complex and awkward, and hence, frequently misunderstood. 
More than this, the high mean score indicates that relatively few people were 
rea y to criticize the church in this way; this, of course, would lower the 
chances of the item’s being discriminating. Needless to say, the item was not 
retained m the questionnaire after its first trial. 


Another item in the scale was the following: “Every person should have 
a deep faith in some supernatural force higher than himself to which he 
gives total allegiance and whose decisions he does not question.” The hypoth¬ 
esis was that agreement with this statement, which expresses very firm belief 
in the supernatural and an attitude of submission toward it, would be asso¬ 
ciated with prejudice. The mean score for the 295 subjects taking Form 78 
was 3-97 the E). P.as, 1.26. When the item, slightly revised, was used in 
Form 60 of the questionnaire (N = 226) the mean score was 3.60 and the 
D. P.E, 1.38. These D. P.’s are large enough to indicate that the relation 
of this item to ethnocentrism approaches statistical significance. The item 
was significantly correlated with the remainder of the scale in which it 
appeared, and this total scale was highly correlated with ethnocentrism. 

The third item was as follow^s: “Sciences like chemistry, physics, and 
medicine have carried man very far but there are many important things 
that can never possibly be understood by the human mind.” It was considered 
that subjects in agreeing with this item conceived of a mysterious spiritual 
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realm of things with respect to which investigation was taboo and toward 
which their attitude was one of reverence. This outlook was expected to 
correlate with ethnocentrism. The mean in the case of Form 78 was 4.35 
and the D. P.as, .97* In the case of Form 60, where the item appeared m a 
slightly revised version, the mean was 4.98 and the D. P.e, Here, once 

again, is evidence of a relationship between a particular religious idea and 
ethnocentrism. This item, like the “supernatural force” item discussed above, 
was significantly correlated with the remainder of the scale for measuring 
implicit antidemocratic trends and it was employed throughout the course 

of the study. 

These results suggest that had it been possible to express a variety of 
religious beliefs, ideas, and sentiments in the form of scale items, more im¬ 
pressive quantitative results bearing on the relations of religious ideology to 
ethnocentrism would have been obtained. This is a matter which might well 
be the topic of future research. 

C. DISCUSSION 

Belonging to or identifying oneself with a religious body in America today 
certainly does not mean that one thereby takes over the traditional Christian 
values of tolerance, brotherhood, and equality. On the contrary, it appears 
that these values are more firmly held by people who do not affiliate with 
any religious group. It may be that religious affiliation or church attendance 
is of little importance one way or the other in determining social attitudes, 
that the great majority of middle-class Americans identify themselves with 
some religious denomination as a matter of course, without thinking much 
about it. This would be in keeping with the facts that the mean scores and 
the variability for the large religious denominations are very similar to 
those found in our sample as a whole. It may be argued, however, that this 
conventional approach to religion expresses enough identification with the 
status quo, submission to external authority, and readiness to emphasize 
moralistically the differences between those who “belong” and those who do 
not, to differentiate, in terms of E score, members of the large denominations 
from the nonreligious and from the members of those minor groups which 
actually stand for trends of an opposite character. At the same time, mem¬ 
bers of the major denominations seem to differ widely among themselves 
with respect to trends of this kind, and where there are signs that the ac¬ 
ceptance of religion has been determined primarily by conventional or ex¬ 
ternal considerations, E score tends to go up. Thus it is that agreement 
between the parents in the matter of religious affiliation, a circumstance that 
might lessen the chances of an awakening on the part of the subject to the 
issues involved, and sameness of the subject’s religion and that of the 
mother, something that might be indicative of submissiveness toward au- 
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thority, tend to be associated with ethnocentrism. But among the members 

of the major denominations there are many subjects whose religion would 

appear to be genuine,” in the sense that it was arrived at more or less 

independently of external pressure and takes the form of internalized values. 

These subjects, it seems, tend to score low, often very low, on ethnocentrism.* 

Subjects with this same outlook probably predominate in the low-scoring 

Protestant denominations and often, no doubt, they profess to no religious 
affiliation at all. 

It seems that we can approach an understanding of the relations between 
religion and ethnocentrism by paying attention to what the acceptance or 
the rejection of religion means to the individual. When the problem is ap¬ 
proached from this point of view the psychological factors which appear 
as most important are much the same as those which came to the fore in the 
preceding chapters: conformity, conventionalism, authoritarian submission, 
determination by external pressures, thinking in ingroup-outgroup terms, 
and the like vs. nonconformity, independence, internalization of values, and 
so forth. The fragmentary data on religious ideology afforded by the scale 
items lend themselves to the same mode of interpretation. An attitude of com¬ 
plete submissiveness toward “supernatural forces” and a readiness to accept 
the essential incomprehensibility of “many important things” strongly sug¬ 
gest the persistence in the individual of infantile attitudes toward the parents, 
that is to say, of authoritarian submission in a very pure form. Psychological 
variables of the kind discussed here are investigated directly in the next 
chapter. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Subjects who profess to some religious affiliation express more prejudice 
than those who do not; but mean A-S or E scores for all the large denomina¬ 
tions are close to the theoretical neutral point. The vast majority of our 
subjects do identify themselves with some religious group, and the variability 
with respect to ethnocentrism among these subjects is almost as great as it is 
in our sample as a whole. The factor of religious denomination does not 
prove to be very significant. Among the largest denominations no differ¬ 
ences of any significance appear; but Unitarians, who seem to be distin¬ 
guished by their liberalism, and a group of minor Protestant groups, in the 
case of which there might be some spirit of nonconformity or some lack 
of identification with the status quo, score lower than the others. Frequency 
of church attendance is also not particularly revealing; however, the finding 
that those who never attend obtain lower E scores than those who do attend 
is added evidence that people who reject organized religion are less prej¬ 
udiced than those who accept it. 

When the religious affiliation of the subject is considered in relation to that 
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ethnocentrism and religious attitudes 

of his parents, it appears that ethnocentrism tends to be more pronounced 
t ^biects whose parents presented a unified reUgious front than m cases 
where the reUgious influence from the P«en« was mconsistent^ 


nonexistent, iturtncrinuic, t-nvav. caaa - ^ ^ccn 

the subject and his or her mother in the matter of reUgion tends to be asso¬ 
ciated with ethnocentrism, disagreement with its opposite. These re^ s g- 
gest that acceptance of religion mainly as an expression of submission to a 
clear pattern of parental authority is a condition favorable to ethnocentr . 

A quantitative approach to religious ideology was made by ™ 

one form of the questionnaire an open-ended question co"<=«™ng the im¬ 
portance, in the subject’s mind, of religion and the 

ralated, it turned out that the subjects who considered both rehgion and the 
church important were very considerably more anti-Semitic than were sub¬ 
jects who considered neither important or emphasized the ethical aspect 
of religion or differentiated between the church and real religion and, 
while rejecting the former, stressed the more personal and the more rational 

aspects of the latter. 

Two scale-items pertaining to religious ideology appeared to be slightly 
correlated with prejudice. The more agreement with statements to the effect 
that people should have “complete faith in some supernatural force and 
that “there are some things that can never be understood by the human 

mind,” the higher did the A-S score tend to be. . . j 

In general, it appeared that gross, objective factors-denomination and 

frequency of church attendance-were less significant for prejudice than 

were certain psychological trends reflected in the way the subject accepted 

or rejected religion and in the content of his religious ideology. These trends 

-conventionalism, authoritarian submission, and so forth—were generally 

the same as those which came to the fore in preceding chapters, and we turn 

now to our attempt to investigate them directly. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE MEASUREA4ENT OF lAlPLICIT 
ANTIDEAIOCRATIC TRENDS 

R. Nevitt Sanford, T. PE. A-doviio, Rise Frenkel-Brunsuoik, and 

Daniel J. Levinson 



A. INTRODUCTION 


At a certain stage of the study, after considerable work with the A-S and 
E scales had been done, there gradually evolved a plan for constructing a 
scale that would measure prejudice without appearing to have this aim and 
without mentioning the name of any minority group. It appeared that such 
an instrument, if it correlated highly enough with the A-S and E scales, 
might prove to be a very useful substitute for them. It might be used to 
survey opinion in groups where “racial questions” were too “ticklish” a 


matter to permit the introduction of an A-S or E scale, e.g., a group which 
included many members of one or another ethnic minority. It might be used 
for measuring prejudice among minority group members themselv^es. Adost 
important, by circumventing some of the defenses which people employ 
when asked to express themselves with respect to “race issues,” it might 
provide a more valid measure of prejudice. 

The PEC scale might have commended itself as an index of prejudice, but 
its correlations with the A-S and E scales did not approach being high 
enough. Aloreover, the items of this scale were too explicitly ideological, 
that is, they might be too readily associated with prejudice in some logical 
or automatic way. What was needed was a collection of items each of which 
was correlated with A-S and E but which did not come from an area 
ordinarily cov'ered in discussions of political, economic, and social matters. 
The natural place to turn was to the clinical material already collected, 
where, particularly in the subjects’ discussions of such topics as the self, 
family, sex, interpersonal relations, moral and personal values, there had 
appeared numerous trends which, it appeared, might be connected with 
prejudice. 

At this noint the second—and maior—nuroose of the new scale becran to 
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take shape. Might not such a scale yield a vaUd estimate of antidemocratic 

at the personality level? It was clear, at the time the new seal 
was being planned, that anti-Semitism and ethnocentrism were not mere y 
matters of surface opinion, but general tendencies with sources, in part at 
least, deep within the structure of the person. Would it not be possible to 
construct a scale that would approach more directly these deeper, often un 
conscious forces? If so, and if the scale could be validated by means of later 
clinical studies, would we not have a better estimate of antidemocratic po¬ 
tential than could be obtained from the scales that were more openly ideo¬ 
logical? The prospect was intriguing. And experience 'with clinical tech¬ 
niques and with the other scales gave considerable promise of success. In 
attempting to account for the generality of A-S and of E, to explain what 
it was that made the diverse items of these scales go together, we had been 
led to the formulation of enduring psychological dispositions in the person 
—stereotypy, conventionalism, concern with power, and so forth. Study 
of the ideological discussions of individuals, e.g.. Mack and Larry, had had 
the same outcome: there appeared to be dispositions in each individual that 
were reflected in his discussion of each ideological area as well as in his dis¬ 
cussion of matters not ordinarily regarded as ideological. And when clinical- 
genetic material was examined, it appeared that these dispositions could fre¬ 
quently be referred to deep-lying personality needs. The task then was to 
formulate scale items which, though they were statements of opinions and 
attitudes and had the same form as those appearing in ordinary opinion- 
attitude questionnaires, would actually serve as “giveaways” of underlying 
antidemocratic trends in the personality. This would make it possible to 
carry over into group studies the insights and hypotheses derived from 
clinical investigation; it would test whether we could study on a mass scale 
features ordinarily regarded as individualistic and qualitative. 

This second purpose—the quantification of antidemocratic trends at the 
level of personality—did not supersede the first, that of measuring anti- 
Semitism and ethnocentrism without mentioning minority groups or cur¬ 
rent politico-economic issues. Rather, it seemed that the two might be realized 
together. The notion was that A-S and E would correlate with the new scale 
because the A-S and E responses were strongly influenced by the underlying 
trends which the new scale sought to get at by a different approach. Indeed, 
if such a correlation could be obtained it could be taken as evidence that 
anti-Semitism and ethnocentrism were not isolated or specific or entirely 
superficial attitudes but expressions of persistent tendencies in the person. 
This would depend, however, upon how successful was the attempt to 
exclude from the new scale items which might have been so frequently or 
so automatically associated with anti-Semitism or ethnocentrism that they 
might be regarded as aspects of the same political “line.” In any case, how¬ 
ever, it seemed that the discovery of opinions and attitudes, in various areas 
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Other than the usual politico-socioeconomic one, that were associated with 
anti-Semitism and ethnocentrism, would give a more comprehensive grasp 
of the prejudiced outlook on the world. The new instrument was termed 
the F scale, to signify its concern with implicit prefascist tendencies. 

On theoretical grounds it was expected that the correlations of F with A-S 
and E would not approach unity. It was hoped that the F scale would catch 
some of the antidemocratic potential that might not be expressed when sub¬ 
jects responded to items which dealt directly with hostility toward minority 
groups. True, the items of the present A-S and E scales were, for the most 
part, so formulated as to allow the subject to express prejudice while main¬ 
taining the feeling that he was being democratic. Yet it was recognized that 
a subject might score relatively low on A-S or E and still, in the interview, 
where a confidential relationship was established and the interviewer was 
very permissive, reveal that he was prejudiced. Adore than this, it had to be 
admitted that a subject might refuse altogether to express hostility against 
minority groups and yet reveal features, e.g., a tendency to think of such 
groups in a stereotyped way or a tendency moralistically to reject social 
groups other than ethnic ones, which had to be taken as susceptibility to anti¬ 
democratic propaganda. If the F scale were to be regarded as a measure 
of antidemocratic potential—something which might or might not be ex¬ 
pressed in open hostility against outgroups—then it could not be perfectly 
correlated with A-S or E. Rather, the demand to be made of it was that it 
single out individuals who in intensive clinical study revealed themselves to 
be receptive to antidemocratic propaganda. Although it was not possible 
within the scope of the study to use the F scale alone as the basis for selecting 
interviewees, it was possible to relate F scale score to various other indices 
of antidemocratic personality trends as brought to light by other techniques. 
Such trends, it seemed, could exist in the absence of high A-S or E scores. 

However, the distinction between potential and manifest should not be 
overdrawn. Given emotionally determined antidemocratic trends in the 

w 

person, we should expect that in general they would be evoked by the A-S 
and E items, which were designed for just this purpose, as well as by the F 
scale and other indirect methods. The person who was high on F but not 
on A-S or E would be the exception, whose inhibitions upon the expression 
of prejudice against minorities would require special explanation. 

B. CONSTRUCTION OF THE FASCISM (F) SCALE 

1 . THE UNDERLYING THEORY 

The 38 items of the original F scale are shown in Table i(VII), num¬ 
bered in the order of their appearance on Form 78. If the reader considers 
that most of what has gone before in this volume was either known or 
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thought about before construction of the F scale began, it will be apparent 
that in devising the scale we did not proceed in a strictly empirical fashion. 
We did not consider starting with hundreds of items chosen more or less 
at random and then seeing by trial and error which ones might be associated 
with A-S and E. For every item there was a hypothesis, sometimes several 
hypotheses, stating what might be the nature of its connection with prejudice. 

Xhe major source of these hypotheses was the research already performed 
in the present study. Available for the purpose was the following material: 
results, such as those given in preceding chapters, from the A-S, E, and PEC 
scales; numerous correlates of E derived from questionnaire studies, that is, 
from responses to factual and short essay questions pertaining to such topics 
as religion, war, ideal society, and so forth; early results from projective 
questions; finally, and by far the most important, material from the inter¬ 
views and the Thematic Apperception Tests. Another important source of 
items was research in fields allied to the present one in which the authors had 
previously had a part. Principal among these were several studies performed 
at the University of California on personality in relation to war morale and 
ideology (19, 20, 102, 107, 108, 109), and researches of the Institute of 
Social Research such as content analyses of speeches of anti-Semitic agi¬ 
tators and a study on anti-Semitic workers (2, 3, 56, 57, 57A, 57B). Finally, 
there was the general literature on anti-Semitism and fascism, embracing 

both empirical and theoretical studies. 

It will have been recognized that the interpretation of the material of 

the present study was guided by a theoretical orientation that was present 
at the start. The same orientation played the most crucial role in the prepara¬ 
tion of the F scale. Once a hypothesis had been formulated concerning the 
way in which some deep-lying trend in the personality might express itself 
in some opinion or attitude that was dynamically, though not logically, re¬ 
lated to prejudice against outgroups, a preliminary sketch for an item was 
usually not far to seek: a phrase from the daily newspaper, an utterance by an 
interviewee, a fragment of ordinary conversation was usually ready at hand. 
(As will be seen, however, the actual formulation of an item was a technical 
proceeding to which considerable care had to be devoted.) 

As to what kinds of central personality trends we might expect to be the 
most significant, the major guide, as has been said, was the research \\'hich 
had gone before; they were the trends which, as hypothetical constructs, 
seemed best to explain the consistency of response on the foregoing scales, 
and which emerged from the analysis of clinical material as the likely sources 
of the coherence found in individual cases. Most of these trends have been 
mentioned before, usually when it was necessary to do so in order to give 
meaning to obtained results. For example, when it was discovered that the 
anti-Semitic individual objects to Jews on the ground that they violate con¬ 
ventional moral values, one interpretation was that this individual had a 
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TABLE I (VII) 

The F Scale: Form 78 

2. Although many people may scoff, it may yet be shown that astrology can 
explain a lot of things. 

3 . America is getting so far from the true American way of life that force 

be necessary to restore it. “ 

6. It is only natural and right that women be restricted in certain ways in which 
men have more freedom. ^ 

9. Too many people today are living in an unnatural, soft way; we should 
return to the fundamentals, to a more red-blooded, active way of life. 

10. It IS n^re than a remarkable coincidence that Japan had an earthquake on 
Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 1944. 

12. The modern church, with its many rules and hypocrisies, does not appeal 

to the deeply religious person; it appeals mainly to the childish, the insecure 
and the uncritical. ’ 

14. After we finish off the Germans and Japs, we ought to concentrate on other 
enernies of the human race such as rats, snakes, and germs. 

17. Familiarity breeds contempt, 

19. should avoid doing things in public which appear wrong to others, even 
though one knows that these things are really all right. 

20. One of the main values of progressive education is that it gives the child 
great freedom in expressing those natural impulses and desires so often 
frowned upon by conventional middle-class society, 

23. He is, indeed, contemptible who does not feel an undying love, gratitude, and 
respect for his parents. 

24. Xoday everything is unstable; we should be prepared for a period of constant 
change, conflict, and upheaval. 

28. Novels or stories that tell about what people think and feel are more interest¬ 
ing than those which contain mainly action, romance, and adventure. 

30. Reports of atrocities in Europe have been greatly exaggerated for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. 

31* Homosexuality is a particularly rotten form of delinquency and ought to be 
severely punished. 

32, It is essential for learning or effective work that our teachers or bosses outline 
in detail what is to be done and exactly how to go about it. 

35. Xhere are some activities so flagrantly un-American that, when responsible 

officials won t take the proper steps, the wide-awake citizen should take the 
law into his own hands. 

38. Xhere is too much emphasis in college on intellectual and theoretical topics, 
not enough emphasis on practical matters and on the homely virtues of living. 

39. Every person should have a deep faith in some supernatural force higher 

than himself to which he gives total allegiance and whose decisions he does 
not question. 

42. No matter how they act on the surface, men are interested in women for only 
one reason. 

43. Sciences like chemistry, physics, and medicine have carried men very far, 
but there are many important things that can never possibly be understood 
by the human mind. 

46. Xhe sexual orgies of the old Greeks and Romans are nursery school stuff 
compared to some of the goings-on in this country today, even in circles 
where people might least expect it. 
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47 . No insult to our honor should ever go unpunished. ^ 

50. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues children 

should learn. ,, , • u ’c 

53. There are some things too intimate or personal to talk about even with one s 

closest friends. , i-r • 

55. Although leisure is a fine thing, it is good hard work that makes life interes 

ing and worthwhile. , 

56. After the war, we may expect a crime wave; the control of gangsters ana 

rufRans will become a major social problem. 

58. What a man does is not so important so long as he does it well. 

59. Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and conflict. 

60. Which of the following are the most important for a person to have or to 

be? Mark X the three most important. 

artistic and sensuous 
popular, good personality 
drive, determination, will power 
broad, humanitarian social outlook 
neatness and good manners 
sensitivity and understanding 
efficiency, practicality, thrift 
intellectual and serious 

emotional expressiveness, warmth, intimacy 
kindness and charity 

65. It is entirely possible that this series of wars and conflicts will be ended once 
and for all by a world-destroying earthquake, flood, or other catastrophe. 

66. Books and movies ought not to deal so much with the sordid and seamy side 
of life; they ought to concentrate on themes that are entertaining or uplifting. 

67. When you come right down to it, it’s human nature never to do anything 
without an eye to one’s own profit. 

70. To a greater extent than most people realize, our lives are governed by plots 
hatched in secret by politicians. 

73. Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move around so much 
and mix together so freely, a person has to be especially careful to protect 
himself against infection and disease. 

74. What this country needs is fewer laws and agencies, and more courageous, 
tireless, devoted leaders whom the people can put their faith in. 

75. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more than mere 
imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly whipped. 

77. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a close friend or 
relative. 


particularly strong and rigid adherence to conventional values, and that 
this general disposition in his personality provided some of the motivational 
basis for anti-Semitism, and at the same time expressed itself in other M ays, 
e.g., in a general tendency to look doMm on and to punish those m Iio were 
believed to be violating conventional values. This interpretation was sup¬ 
ported by results from the E and PEC scales, where it was shown that items 
expressive of conventionalism were associated M'ith more manifest forms 
of prejudice. Accordingly, therefore, adherence to conventional values 
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came to be thought of as a variable in the person-somethm^ , u- u / 
be approached by means of scale items of^the F type and^sh^*^^ 
related functionally to various manifestations of prejudice Similarlv” ^ 

serv.ent to and remain uncritical toward authoritative figLes of’tlte inlro 
tutd to take an attitude of punishing outgroup figures in the name 7^Z 

ral authority. Hence, authoritarianism assumed the proportions of a 
variable worthy to be investigated in its own right. 

In the same way, a number of such variables were derived and defined 
an t ey, taken together, made up the basic content of the F scale Each 
M as regarded as a more or less central trend in the person which, in accord¬ 
ance with some dynamic process, expressed itself on the surface in ethno- 
centrism as well as in diverse psychologically related opinions and attitudes. 

1 hese variables are listed below, together with a brief definition of each. 


c. 


d. 


a. Convemionalism Rigid adherence to conventional, middle-class values. 

b. Authoritarian submission. Submissive, uncritical attitude toward idealized 
moral authorities of the ingroup. 

c. Authoritarian aggression. Tendency to be on the lookout for, and to con- 
demn, reject, and punish people who violate conventional values. 

subjective, the imaginative, the tender- 

e. Superstition and stereotypy. The belief in mystical determinants of the 
individual s fate; the disposition to think in rigid categories. 

oiver and toughness. Preoccupation with the dominance-submission, 
strong-weak, leader-follower dimension; identification with power figures; 

overemphasis upon the conventionalized attributes of the ego; exaggerated 
assertion of strength and toughness. 

g. Destructiveness and cynicism. Generalized hostility, vilification of the 

human. 

h. Projectivity, The disposition to believe that wild and dangerous things go 

on in t e world; the projection outwards of unconscious emotional 
impulses. 

i. Sex. Exaggerated concern with sexual “goings-on.” 

These variables were thought of as going together to form a single syn¬ 
drome, a more or less enduring structure in the person that renders him re¬ 
ceptive to antidemocratic propaganda. One might say, therefore, that the F 
scale attempts to measure the potentially antidemocratic personalitv. This 
does not imply that all the features of this personality pattern are touched 
upon in the scale, but only that the scale embraces a fair sample of the 
ways in which this pattern characteristically expresses itself. Indeed, as the 
study \v ent on, numerous additional features of the pattern, as well as varia¬ 
tions \vithin the over-all pattern, suggested themselves—and it was regretted 
that a second F scale could not have been constructed in order to carry these 
explorations further. It is to be emphasized that one can speak of personality 
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Items 


explained on the ground of an inner structure than on the ground of external 

association. . 

The variables of the scale may be discussed in more detail, with emphasis 

on their organization and the nature of their relations to ethnocentrisrn. As 
each variable is introduced, the scale items deemed to be expressive of it are 
presented. It will be noted, as the variables are taken up in turn, that the 
same item sometimes appears under more than one heading. This follows 
from our approach to scale construction. In order efficiently to cover a wide 
area it was necessary to formulate items that were maximally rich, that is, 
pertinent to as much as possible of the underlying theory hence a single 
item was sometimes used to represent two, and sometimes more, different 
ideas. It will be noted also that different variables are represented by different 
numbers of items. This is for the reason that the scale was designed with 
first attention to the whole pattern into which the variables fitted, some 
with more important roles than others. 


a. Conventionalism 

12. The modern church, with its many rules and hypocrisies, does 
not appeal to the deeply religious person; it appeals mainly to the 
childish, the insecure, and the uncritical. 

19. One should avoid doing things in public which appear wrong to 
others, even though one knows that these things are really all right. 

38. There is too much emphasis in colleges on intellectual and theoreti¬ 
cal topics, not enough emphasis on practical matters and on the 
homely virtues of living. 

55. Although leisure is a fine thing, it is good hard work that makes life 
interesting and worthwhile. 

58. What a man does is not so important so long as he does it well. 

60. Which of the following are the most important for a person to have 
or to be? Mark X the three most important. 

artistic and sensuous 
popular, good personality 
drive, determination, will power 
broad, humanitarian social outlook 
neatness and good manners 
sensitivity and understanding 
efficiency, practicality, thrift 
intellectual and serious 

emotional expressiveness, warmth, intimacy 
kindness and charity 

It is a well-known hypothesis that susceptibility to fascism is most charac¬ 
teristically a middle-class phenomenon, that it is “in the culture” and, hence, 
that those who conform the most to this culture will be the most prejudiced. 
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Items referring to the holding of conventional values were included in n 4 
to gather data bearing on this hypothesis. Many of the early findings o/thi 
present study, however, gave evidence that the matter was not qui^f sS 

positive but not very high; whereas unconventional people tended to t 

while others were not. It seemed that, among the conventional grLp what 
might make the difference was the deeper source of the convendonaUty or 
rather the type of broader personality structure within which it had a func- 

fuMv esr” ri 'f 'h conventional values was an expression of a 

fully established individual conscience, then we should expect no necessary 

connection between these values and antidemocratic potential. The same 

standards which render the individual easily offended by what he conceives 

to be the morally loose behavior of unassimilated minority group members 

or of lower-c ass people, would-if they are well internalized-cause him 

to resist the violence and delinquency which characterize the advanced stages 

of fascism. If, on the other hand, adherence to conventional values is de- 

termined by contemporary external social pressure, if it is based upon the 

individual’s adherence to the standards of the collective powers with which 

he, for the time being, is identified, then we should expect a close association 

with antidemocratic receptivity. It is this latter state of affairs that we wish 

to call conventionalism—and to distinguish from mere acceptance of con- 

ventional values. The conventionalistic individual could in good conscience 

follow the dictates of the external agency wherever they might lead him and, 

moreover, he would be capable of totally exchanging one set of standards for 

another quite different one-as in a conversion from official Communism to 
Catholicism. 


The scale items listed under ConventionalisTn afford the subject an op¬ 
portunity to reveal whether or not his adherence to conventional values is 
of the rigid, absolutist character just described. For example, this would seem 
to be indicated by a mark of -I-3 on the item, “Obedience and respect for au-^’V 
thority are the most important virtues children should learn.” However, a 
sound decision on this matter would depend on the individual’s responses to 
items in the other categories. For example, extreme conventionalism going 
with a strong inclination to punish those who violate conventional values 
is a different thing from conventional values associated with a philosophy 
of live and let live. In other words, the meaning of a high score on this 

variable, as on any of the others, is to be known from the broader context 
within which it occurs. 


b. Authoritarian Submission 

20. One of the main values of progressive education is that it gives the 
child great freedom in expressing those natural impulses and desires 
so often frowned upon by conventional middle-class society. 
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23. He is indeed contemptible who does not feel an undying love, grati¬ 
tude, and respect for his parents. 

32. It is essential for learning or effective work that our teachers or 
bosses outline in detail what is to be done and exactly how to go 

about it. 

39. Every person should have a deep faith in some supernatural force 
higher than himself to which he gives total allegiance and whose 
decisions he does not question. 

43. Sciences like chemistry, physics, and medicine have carried men 
very far, but there are many important things that can never pos¬ 
sibly be understood by the human mind. 

50. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues 
children should learn. 

74. What this country needs is fewer laws and agencies, and more 
courageous, tireless, devoted leaders whom the people can put their 
faith in. 

77. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a close 
friend or relative. 

Submission to authority, desire for a strong leader, subservience of the 
individual to the state, and so forth, have so frequently and, as it seems to us, 
correctly, been set forth as important aspects of the Nazi creed that a 
search for correlates of prejudice had naturally to take these attitudes into 
account.^ These attitudes have indeed been so regularly mentioned in associa¬ 
tion with anti-Semitism that it was particularly difficult to formulate items 
that would express the underlying trend and still be sufficiently free of logical 
or direct relations to prejudice—and we cannot claim to have been entirely 
successful. Direct references to dictatorship and political figures were avoided 
for the most part, and the main emphasis was on obedience, respect, rebel¬ 
lion, and relations to authority in general. Authoritarian submission was 
conceived of as a very general attitude that would be evoked in relation to 
a variety of authority figures—parents, older people, leaders, supernatural 
power, and so forth. 

The attempt was made to formulate the items in such a way that agree¬ 
ment with them would indicate not merely a realistic, balanced respect for 
valid authority but an exaggerated, all-out, emotional need to submit. This 
would be indicated, it seemed, by agreement that obedience and respect for 
authority were the most important virtues that children should learn, that a 
person should obey 'without questioji the decisions of a supernatural power, 
and so forth. It was considered that here, as in the case of conventionalism, 
the subservience to external agencies was probably due to some failure in 

i-E. Fromm (42), E. H. Erikson (25), A. Maslow (79), M. B. Chisholm (18), and W. 
Reich (96) are among the writers whose thinking about authoritarianism has influenced 
our own. 
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the development of an inner authority, i.e., conscience. Another hypothesis 
was that authoritarian submission was commonly a way of handling ambival¬ 
ent feelings toward authority figures: underlying hostile and rebellious im¬ 
pulses, held in check by fear, lead the subject to overdo in the direction of 
respect, obedience, gratitude, and the like. 

It seems clear that authoritarian submission by itself contributes largely 
to the antidemocratic potential by rendering the individual particularly re¬ 
ceptive to manipulation by the strongest external powers. The immediate 
connection of this attitude with ethnocentrism has been suggested in earlier 

1 ^ against ingroup authorities, originally the parents, has 

had to be repressed; the “bad” aspects of these figures—that they are unfair, 

self-seeking, dominating—are then seen as existing in outgroups, who are 

charged with dictatorship, plutocracy, desire to control, and so forth. And 

this displacement of negative imagery is not the only way in which the 

repressed hostility is handled; it seems often to find expression in authoritarian 
aggression. 

c. Authoritarian Aggression 

6. It is only natural and right that women be restricted in certain ways 
in which men have more freedom. 

23. He is indeed contemptible who does not feel an undying love, grati¬ 
tude, and respect for his parents. 

31. Homosexuality is a particularly rotten form of delinquency and 
ought to be severely punished. 

47* No insult to our honor should ever go unpunished. 

75. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more than 
mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly whipped. 

The individual who has been forced to give up basic pleasures and to live 
under a system of rigid restraints, and who therefore feels put upon, is likely 
not only to seek an object upon which he can “take it out” but also to be par¬ 
ticularly annoyed at the idea that another person is “getting away with some¬ 
thing.” Thus, it may be said that the present variable represents the sadistic 
component of authoritarianism just as the immediately foregoing one repre¬ 
sents its masochistic component. It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
conventionalist who cannot bring himself to utter any real criticism of 
accepted authority will have a desire to condemn, reject, and punish those 
who violate these values. As the emotional life which this person regards as 
proper and a part of himself is likely to be very limited, so the impulses, es¬ 
pecially sexual and aggressive ones, which remain unconscious and ego-alien 
are likely to be strong and turbulent. Since in this circumstance a wide va¬ 
riety of stimuli can tempt the individual and so arouse his anxiety (fear of 
punishment), the list of traits, behavior patterns, individuals, and groups 
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that he must condemn grows very long indeed. It has been suggested before 
that this mechanism might lie behind the ethnocentric rejection of such 
groups as zootsuiters, foreigners, other nations; it is Jiere hypothesized that 
this feature of ethnocentrism is but a part of a more general tendency to 
punish violators of conventional values: homosexuals, sex offenders, people 
with bad manners, etc. Once the individual has convinced himself that there 
are people who ought to be punished, he is provided with a channel through 
which his deepest aggressive impulses may be expressed, even while he 
thinks of himself as thoroughly moral. If his external authorities, or the 
crowd, lend their approval to this form of aggression, then it may take the 
most violent forms, and it may persist after the conventional values, in the 
name of which it was undertaken, have been lost from sight. 

One might say that in authoritarian aggression, hostility that was orig¬ 
inally aroused by and directed toward ingroup authorities is displaced onto 
outgroups. This mechanism is superficially similar to but essentially dif¬ 
ferent from a process that has often been referred to as “scapegoating.” Ac¬ 
cording to the latter conception, the individual’s aggression is aroused by 
frustration, usually of his economic needs; and then, being unable due to in¬ 
tellectual confusion to tell the real causes of his difliculty, he lashes out 
about him, as it were, venting his fury upon whatever object is available and 
not too likely to strike back. While it is granted that this process has a role 
in hostility against minority groups, it must be emphasized that according 
to the present theory of displacement, the authoritarian must, out of an inner 
necessity, turn his aggression against outgroups. He must do so because he 
is psychologically unable to attack ingroup authorities, rather than because 
of intellectual confusion regarding the source of his frustration. If this theory 
is correct, then authoritarian aggression and authoritarian submission should 
turn out to be highly correlated. Furthermore, this theory helps to explain 
why the aggression is so regularly Justified in moralistic terms, why it can 
become so violent and lose all connection with the stimulus which originally 
set it off. 

Readiness to condemn other people on moral grounds may have still an¬ 
other source: it is not only that the authoritarian must condemn the moral 
laxness that he sees in others, but he is actually driven to see immoral at¬ 
tributes in them whether this has a basis in fact or not. This is a further device 
for countering his own inhibited tendencies; he says to himself, as it were: 
“I am not bad and deserving of punishment, he is.” In other words the indi¬ 
vidual’s own unacceptable impulses are projected onto other individuals and 
groups who are then rejected. Projectivity as a variable is dealt with more 
fully below. 

Conventionalism, authoritarian submission, and authoritarian aggression 
all have to do with the moral aspect of life—with standards of conduct, with 
the authorities who enforce these standards, with offenders against them 
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We 


score high on one of these variables will score high onThrotC ak7 
much as all three can be understood as expressions of a particular kind of 
structure w.thin the personality. The most essential feature of this stricture 
and integration between the moral agencies by which the subject lives 

rh self-controlling and self-expressing factions of 

he individual. It is the ego that governs the relations between self and outer 

world and between self and deeper layers of the personality; the ego under¬ 
takes to regulate impulses in a way that will permit gratification without 
inviting too much punishment by tbe superego, and it seeks in general to 

rea'htv”^ is ""i 'u" ^<=cordance with the demands of 

reality. It is a function of the ego to make peace with conscience, to create 

a arger synthesis within which conscience, emotional impulses, and self 

onfrat-f* tn I-- . . ... ^ 


When 


1 , , ' -Vtu, LUC buuer- 

ego has somewhat the role of a foreign body within the personality, and it 
exhibits those rigid, automatic, and unstable aspects discussed above. 

ere is some reason to believe that a failure in superego internalization is 
due to weakness m the ego, to its inability to perform tbe necessary syn- 

1 ^ ___ • * • t ^ — — - J J 


Whether 


- X --- TT \JJL IIU/L Llll^ 5U, 

go weakness would seem to be a concomitant of conventionalism and au- 


Weakness 


. ^ -C? - —-XXX cxxw LU UUxlU up d 

consistent and enduring set of moral values within the personality; and it is 
this state of affairs, apparently, that makes it necessary for the individual to 


Where 


I ^ o VJX 1111115C11* VV licit 

such outside agencies are depended upon for moral decisions one may say 
that the conscience is externalized. 


Although conventionalism and authoritarianism might thus be regarded 
as signs of ego weakness, it seemed worthwhile to seek other, more direct, 
means for estimating this trend in personality, and to correlate this trend 
with the others. Ego weakness would, it seemed, be expressed fairly directly 
in such phenomena as opposition to introspection, in superstition and stere¬ 
otypy, and in overemphasis upon the ego and its supposed strength. The fol¬ 
lowing three variables deal with these phenomena. 


d. Anti-intraception 

2 8. Novels or stories that tell about what people think and feel are more 

interesting than those which contain mainly action, romance, and 
adventure. 

38. There is too much emphasis in colleges on intellectual and theoreti- 

ca topics, not enough emphasis on practical matters and on the 
homely virtues of living. 
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There are some things too intimate or personal to talk about even 
with one’s closest friends. 

55. Although leisure is a fine thing, it is good hard work that makes life 
interesting and worthwhile. 

58. What a man does is not so important so long as he does it well. 

66. Books and movies ought not to deal so much with the sordid and 
seamy side of life; they ought to concentrate on themes that are 
entertaining or uplifting. 


Intraception is a term introduced by Murray (89) to stand for “the dom¬ 
inance of feelings, fantasies, speculations, aspirations—an imaginative, sub¬ 
jective human outlook.” The opposite of intraception is extraception, “a 
term that describes the tendency to be determined by concrete, clearly ob¬ 
servable, physical conditions (tangible, objective facts).” The relations of 
intraception/extraception to ego weakness and to prejudice are probably 
highly complex, and this is not the place to consider them in detail. It seems 
fairly clear, however, that ^wri-intraception, an attitude of impatience with 
and opposition to the subjective and tender-minded, might well be a mark 
of the weak ego. The extremely anti-intraceptive individual is afraid of 
thinking about human phenomena because he might, as it were, think the 
wrong thoughts; he is afraid of genuine feeling because his emotions might 
get out of control. Out of touch with large areas of his own inner life, he is 
afraid of what might be revealed if he, or others, should look closely at him¬ 
self. He is therefore against “prying,” against concern with what people 
think and feel, against unnecessary “talk”; instead he would keep busy, devote 
himself to practical pursuits, and instead of examining an inner conflict, turn 
his thoughts to something cheerful. An important feature of the Nazi pro¬ 
gram, it will be recalled, was the defamation of everything that tended to 
make the individual aware of himself and his problems; not only was “Jew¬ 
ish” psychoanalysis quickly eliminated but every kind of psychology except 
aptitude testing came under attack. This general attitude easily leads to a 
devaluation of the human and an overevaluation of the physical object; when 
it is most extreme, human beings are looked upon as if they were physical 
objects to be coldly manipulated—even while physical objects, now vested 
with emotional appeal, are treated with loving care. 


e. Superstition and Stereotypy 

2. Although many people may scoff, it may yet be shown that astrol¬ 
ogy can explain a lot of things. 




It is more than a remarkable coincidence that Japan had an earth¬ 
quake on Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 1944. 


Every person should have a deep faith 
higher than himself to which he gives 
decisions he does not question. 


in some supernatural force 
total allegiance and whose 
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Sciences like chemistry, physics, and medicine have carried 

very far, bat there are many important things that can never 
sibly be understood by the human mind. 


men 

pos- 


65. 


possible that this series of wars and conflicts will be 
other cTt“trophe” ^ “ world-destroying earthquake, flood, or 

Superstitiousness, the belief in mystical or fantastic external determinants 

of the individual s fate, and stereotypy,^ the disposition to think in rigid 
categories, have been mentioned so frequently in the foregoing chapters and 
are so obviously related to ethnocentrism that they need little discussion here. 
A question that must be raised concerns the relations of these trends to gen- 
eral mtelhgence-and the relations of intelligence to ethnocentrism. Probably 
superstition and stereotypy tend to go with low intelligence, but low in- 
telhg^ce appears to be correlated with ethnocentrism to only a slight degree 
(see Chapter VIII). It appears likely that superstition and stereotypy em¬ 
brace, over and above the mere lack of intelligence in the ordinary sense, 
certain dispositions in thinking which are closely akin to prejudice, even 
though they might not hamper intelligent performance in the extraceptive 
sphere. These dispositions can be understood, in part at least, as expressions 
of ego weakness. Stereotypy is a form of obtuseness particularly in psycho¬ 
logical and social matters. It might be hypothesized that one reason why 
people in modern society—even those who are otherwise “intelligent” or “in¬ 
formed —resort to primitive, oversimplified explanations of human events is 
that so many of the ideas and observations needed for an adequate account 
are not allowed to enter into the calculations; because they are affect-laden 
and potentially anxiety-producing, the weak ego cannot include them within 
its scheme of things. More than this, those deeper forces within the personal¬ 
ity which the ego cannot integrate with itself are likely to be projected onto 
the outer world; this is a source of bizarre ideas concerning other peoples’ 
behavior and concerning the causation of events in nature. 

Superstitiousness indicates a tendency to shift responsibility from within 
the individual onto outside forces beyond one’s control; it indicates that the 
ego might already have given up,” that is to say, renounced the idea that it 
might determine the individual’s fate by overcoming external forces. It must, 
of course, be recognized that in modern industrial society the capacity of the 
individual to determine what happens to himself has actually decreased, so 
that items referring to external causation might easily be realistic and hence 
of no significance for personality. It seemed necessary, therefore, to select 
items that would express ego weakness in a nonrealistic way by making the 
individual’s fate dependent on more or less fantastic factors. 

2 Although no items pertaining specifically to stereotypy appear in Form 78 of the F 
scale, several such items do find a place in the later forms; iience, it seems well to introduce 
this concept into the discussion at this point. 
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f. Power and '‘'‘Toughness" 

9. Too many people today are living in an unnatural, soft way; we 
should return to the fundamentals, to a more red-blooded, active 
way of life. 

35. There are some activities so flagrantly un-American that, when re¬ 
sponsible officials won’t take the proper steps, the wide-awake citi¬ 
zen should take the law into his own hands. 

47. No insult to our honor should ever go unpunished. 

70. To a greater extent than most people realize, our lives are governed 
by plots hatched in secret by politicians. 

74. What this country needs is fewer laws and agencies, and more 
courageous, tireless, devoted leaders whom the people can put their 
faith in. 

This variable refers, in the first place, to overemphasis upon the conven¬ 
tionalized attributes of the ego. The underlying hypothesis is that overdis¬ 
play of toughness may reflect not only the weakness of the ego but also the 
magnitude of the task it has to perform, that is to say, the strength of certain 
kinds of needs which are proscribed in the subject’s culture. The relations of 
ego and impulse, then, are at least as close as the relations of ego and con¬ 
science. Nevertheless, they may be separated for purposes of analysis, and 
other variables of the F scale refer to the deeper strata of the individual’s 
emotional life. 

Closely related to the phenomenon of exaggerated toughness is some¬ 
thing which might be described as a “power complex.” Most apparent in its 
manifestations is overemphasis on the power motif in human relationships; 
there is a disposition to view all relations among people in terms of such 
categories as strong-weak, dominant-submissive, leader-follower, “hammer- 
anvil.” And it is difficult to say with which of these roles the subject is the 
more fully identified. It appears that he wants to get power, to have it and 
not to lose it, and at the same time is afraid to seize and wield it. It appears 
that he also admires power in others and is inclined to submit to it—and at 
the same time is afraid of the weakness thus implied. The individual whom we 
expected to score high on this cluster readily identifies himself with the 
“little people,” or “the average,” but he does so, it seems, with little or no 
humility, and he seems actually to think of himself as strong or to believe that 
he can somehow become so. In short, the power complex contains elements 
that are essentially contradictory, and we should expect that sometimes one 
feature and sometimes another will predominate at the surface level. We 
should expect that both leaders and followers will score high on this variable 
for the reason that the actual role of the individual seems to be less im¬ 
portant than his concern that leader-follower relations shall obtain. One 
solution which such an individual often achieves is that of alignment with 
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power figures an arrangement by which he is able to gratify both his need 

can Trie "f *’>' -bmittiCto powe" he 

mspiring experience for him would be “to shake hands with the Sen? 

probably finds his gratification not in submission alone but in the idea that 
some of the big man's power has. as it were, rubbed off onto Wm^ st Sa 

? rh? I r ?.‘ u^i can be obtained by acting 

in the role of the lieutenant” or by functioning in a middle position in somf 

somebod7bdL 


The power complex has immediate relations with certain aspects of ethno- 
centrism. An individual who thinks of most human relations in such terms 
as strong versus weak is likely to apply these categories in his thinking about 
ingroups and outgroups, e.g., to conceive of “superior” and “inferior races ” 
And one of the psychologically least costly devices for attaining a sense of 
superiority is to claim it on the basis of membership in a particular “race.” 


g. Destructiveness and Cynicism 

3. America is getting so far from the true American way of life that 
lorce may be necessary to restore it. 

9. Too many people today are living in an unnatural, soft way: we 

should return to the fundamentals, to a more red-blooded, active 
way of life. 

14. After we finish off the Germans and Japs, we ought to concentrate 
on other enemies of the human race such as rats, snakes, and germs. 

17. Familiarity breeds contempt. 

24. Today everything is unstable; we should be prepared for a period 
of constant change, conflict, and upheaval. 

30. Reports of atrocities in Europe have been greatly exaggerated for 
propaganda purposes. 

35. There are some activities so flagrantly un-American that, when re¬ 
sponsible officials won’t take the proper steps, the wide-awake citi¬ 
zen should take the law into his own hands. 

42. No matter how they act on the surface, men are interested in women 
for only one reason. 

56. After the war, we may expect a crime wave; the control of gangsters 
and ruffians will become a major social problem. 

59. Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and conflict. 

67. When you come right down to it, it’s human nature never to do 
anything without an eye to one’s own profit. 
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According to the present theory, the antidemocratic individual, because 
lie has had to accept numerous externally imposed restrictions upon the 
satisfaction of his needs, harbors strong underlying aggressive impulses. As 
we have seen, one outlet for this aggression is through displacement onto out¬ 
groups leading to moral indignation and authoritarian aggression. Undoubt¬ 
edly this is a very serviceable device for the individual; yet, the strong 
underlying aggression seems at the same time to express itself in some other 
way—in a nonmoralized way. It was assumed, of course, that primitive ag¬ 
gressive impulses are rarely expressed with complete directness by adults, 
but must instead be sufficiently modified, or at least justified, so that they are 
acceptable to the ego. 

The present variable, then, refers to rationalized, ego-accepted, nonmoral¬ 
ized aggression. The supposition was that a subject could express this ten¬ 
dency by agreeing with statements which though thoroughly aggressive 
were couched in such terms as to avoid his moral censorship. Thus, some 
items offered justifications for aggression, and were formulated in such a 
way that strong agreement would indicate that the subject needed only slight 
justification in order to be ready for all-out aggression. Other items dealt with 
contempt for mankind, the theory being that here the hostility is so gen¬ 
eralized, so free of direction against any particular object, that the individual 
need not feel accountable for it. Still another guiding conception was that 
a person can most freely express aggression when he believes that everybody 
is doing it and, hence, if he wants to be aggressive, he is disposed to believe 
that everybody is doing it, e.g., that it is “human nature” to exploit and to 
make war upon one’s neighbors. It goes without saying that such undif¬ 
ferentiated aggressiveness could easily, by means of propaganda, be directed 

against minority groups, or against any group the persecution of which was 
politically profitable. 

h. Projectivity 

46. The sexual orgies of the old Greeks and Romans are nursery school 
stuff compared to some of the goings-on in this country today, even 
in circles where people might least expect it. 

56. After the war, we may expect a crime wave; the control of gangsters 
and ruffians will become a major social problem. 

65. It is entirely possible that this series of wars and conflicts will be 

ended once and for all by a world-destroying earthquake, flood, or 
other catastrophe. 

70. To a greater extent than most people realize, our lives are governed 
by plots hatched in secret by politicians. 

73. Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move around so 
much and mix together so freely, a person has to be especially care¬ 
ful to protect himself against infection and disease. 
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The mechanism of projection was mentioned in connection with authori 
n aggression: the suppressed impulses of the authoritarian character tend 

Tn of th' 'r -<1 « may bets 

sign of the ego s inadequacy m carrying out its function. Indeed in one 
sense most of the items of the F scale are projective: they involve the as 
umption that judgments and interpretations of fact are distorted by psycho 
logical urges. The subject’s tendency to project is utilized, in the present 
group of Items, in an attempt to gain access to some of the deeper trLds in 
s personality. If the antidemocratic individual is disposed to see in the 
outer world impulses which are suppressed in himself, and we wish to knot 
at these impulses are, then something may be learned by noting what 

him If an inlr^H ""“n “«ibes to the world fround 

him. If an individual insists that someone has hostile designs on him and 

we can find no evidence that this is true, we have good reason to suspect that 

our subject bimself has aggressive intentions and is seeking by means of 

projection to justify them. A notorious example is Father Coughlin’s refer- 

ring to anti-Semitism as a “defense mechanism,’’ i.e., a protection of Gentiles 

rh,Trh opposed aggressive designs of the Jews. Similarly, it seemed 
hat the greater a subjects preoccupation with “evil forces” in the world 
as shown by his readiness to think about and to believe in the existence of 
such phenomena as wild erotic excesses, plots and conspiracies, and danger 

rom natural catastrophes, the stronger would be his own unconscious 
urges ot both sexuality and destructiveness. 


i. Sex 

31. Homosexuality is a particularly rotten form 
ought to be severely punished. 


of delinquency and 



No matter how they act on the surface, 
for only one reason. 


men are interested in women 


46. The sexual orgies of the old Greeks and Romans are nursery school 

stuff compared to some of the goings-on in this country today, even 
in circles where people might least expect it. 

75 - Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more than 
mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly whipped. 

Concern with overt sexuality is represented in the F scale by four items, 
two o w 1C have appeared in connection with authoritarian aggression 
and one other as an expression of projectivity. This is an example of the close 
interaction of all the present variables; since, taken together they constitute 
a totality, it follows that a single question may pertain to two or more aspects 
o the whole. I 01 pin poses of analwsis, sex may be abstracted from the 
totality as well as any of the other variables. Which of these variables are 
most basic must be determined by clinical study. In any case, it seemed that 
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countercathexis (repression, reaction formation, projection) of sexual wishes 
was well qualified for special study. 

The present variable is conceived of as ego-alien sexuality. A strong in¬ 
clination to punish violators of sex mores (homosexuals, sex offenders) may 
be an expression of a general punitive attitude based on identification with 
ingroup authorities, but it also suggests that the subject’s own sexual desires 
are suppressed and in danger of getting out of hand. A readiness to believe in 
“sex orgies” may be an indication of a general tendency to distort reality 
through projection, but sexual content would hardly be projected unless the 
subject had impulses of this same kind that were unconscious and strongly 
active. The three items pertaining to the punishment of homosexuals and of 
sex criminals and to the existence of sex orgies may, therefore, give some 
indication of the strength of the subject’s unconscious sexual drives. 

2. THE FORMULATION OF SCALE ITEMS 

The considerations which guided the formulation of items in the scales 
described in previous chapters held as well for the F scale. There were several 
principles which, though a part of our general approach to scale construc¬ 
tion, had particular significance for the present scale. In the first place, the 
item should have a maximum of indirectness, in the sense that it should not 
come close to the surface of overt prejudice and it should appear to be as 
far removed as possible from our actual interest. From this point of view, 
items such as 2 (Astrology) and 65 (Flood) were regarded as superior to 
items such as 74 (Tireless leaders) and 3 (Force to preserve). The latter two 
items, admittedly, could very well express certain aspects of an explicit 
fascist ideology, yet, as indicated above, statements touching upon the leader 
idea and the idea of force were definitely called for on theoretical grounds. 
More than this, there was a question of whether the aim of constructing a 
scale to correlate with E would be better served by the most indirect items 
or by the more direct ones, and in this first attempt it seemed the better part 
of wisdom to include some items of both kinds. 

A second rule in item formulation was that each item should achieve a 
proper balance between irrationality and objective truth. If a statement was 
so “wild” that very few people would agree with it, or if it contained so 
large an element of truth that almost everyone would agree with it, then 
obviously it could not distinguish between prejudiced and unprejudiced 
subjects, and hence was of no value. Each item had to have some degree of 
rational appeal, but it had to be formulated in such a way that the rational 
aspect was not the major factor making for agreement or disagreement. This 
in many cases was a highly subtle matter; e.g., social historians might conceiv¬ 
ably agree that Item 46 (Sex orgies) is probably quite true, yet it was here re¬ 
garded as a possible index of projected sexuality, the argument being that 
most subjects would have no basis on which to judge its truth and would 
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^HomosexualS andj^ (Lf Ss^it^’migT^e conlded ZlTk a 

man of knowledge and sophistication; but a 4-2 on Ttpm 

agreement with Items 31 and 75 would seem to be a fairly good^kation 
of concern with sexuality. 7 g inaication 


Finally, it was required of each item that it contribute to the structural 
nmty o the scak as a whole. It had to do its part in coveri^ theZvZe 
peKonahty trends that entered into the broad pattern which tL scale nur 

ciZZe“ granted that different individuals iJight 

give the same response to a given item for different reasons-and this Zart 

ficient meamngfulness so that any response to it could, when ZroZes on 

all Items were known, be interpreted in the light of our over-all theory. 


C. RESULTS WITH SUCCESSIVE FORMS OF THE F SCALE 

1. STATISTICAL PROPERTIES OF THE PRELIMINARY SCALE (FORM 78) 

The preliminary F scale, made up of the 38 items listed above, was admin¬ 
istered as a part of questionnaire Form 78 to four groups of subjects in the 

pring of ,945. These groups were described in Chapter III, and they are 

listed in Table II (III), 

followed the procedures used with the A-S, E, 
andPEC scales. Except in the case of negative items, a mark of +3 was scored 

7, +2 was scored as 6, and so on. Items 12, 20, and 28 are negative (they 
state the unprejudiced position), and here, of course, a mark of 4-3 was 

scored i, and so on. Table 2 (VII) gives the reliability coefficients, mean 
scores per item, and Standard Deviations for these four groups. The mean 
re lability of .74 is within the range ordinarily regarded as adequate for group 
comparisons, but well below what is required of a truly accurate instrument. 
It might be said that, considering the diversity of elements that went into the 
F scale, the degree of consistency indicated by the present figure is all that 
could be expected of this preliminary form of the scale. The question was 
whether by revision of the scale it might be possible to attain the degree of 
reliability that characterizes the E scale, or whether we might be dealing 
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here—as seemed to be the case in the PEC scale—with areas of response in 
which people are simply not very consistent. 

It may be noted that the Professional Women show considerably more 
consistency than do the other groups of subjects, their reliability coefficient 
of .88 being in the neighborhood of that regularly obtained with the E scale. 
Since these women are considerably older, on the average, than our other 
subjects, it may be suggested that the higher reliability is due to their greater 
consistency of personality. 

There appears to be no ready explanation for the low reliability found in 
the case of the Public Speaking Men. It may be noted that the Standard 
Deviation and the range for this group were also unusually small. Adequate 
explanation would require data from a larger sample of men and from an 
improved F scale. 

Examination of Table 2 (VII) shows that there are no extremely high 
and no extremely low scores in any of the groups and that the obtained 

TABLE 2 (VII) 

RELIABILITY OP THE P SCALE (PORM 78)^ 


Property 


Group 


Over-all^ 


Reliability 

.78 

. 56 

.72 

00 

00 

.74 

Mean (total) 

3.94 

3.72 

3. 75 

3.43 

3.71 

Mean (odd half) 

3. 80 

3. 59 

3. 60 

3. 22 

3. 55 

Mean (even half) 

4.08 

3.87 

3.91 

3. 64 

3. 88 

S. D. (total) 

.71 

. 57 

.70 

.86 

.71 

S. D. (odd half) 

.87 

.71 

. 85 

.94 

.84 

S. D. (even half) 

. 69 

.65 

.76 

. 84 

.74 

N 

140 

52 

40 

63 

295 

Range 

2. 12-5. 26 

2. 55-4. 87 

2. 39-5.05 

1.68-5. 63 

1.68-5. 63 

^The four groups 

on which these data are 

based are: 




Group A: U, C* Public Speaking Class Women. 

Group B: U. C. Public Speaking Class Men. 

Group C: U. C, Extension Psychology Class Women. 

Group D: Professional Women. 

^In obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not 
weighted by N. 

means are near the neutral point. The relatively narrow distribution of 
scores—narrow as compared with those obtained from the other scales—may 
be in part a result of lack of consistency within the scale: unless the items are 
actually expressive of the same general trend, we could hardly expect an 
individual to respond to the great majority of them with consistent agree¬ 
ment or consistent disagreement. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
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present sample does not contain subjects who are actuallv 
respect to the pattern which the F scale was designed trrieasure Th' 

coefficients. ® ^ ‘he reliability 

The F scale correlated .53 with A-S and .65 with E, in Form 78. 

2. ITEM ANALYSIS AND REVISION OF THE PRELIMINARY SCALE 

asis or )u ging its worth. Since it was intended that the F scale should not 

prejudice, attention was given both to the item’s relation to fhe total F scale 
scale between high and low scorers on the A-S 

the difference hetA.... 


for each item the mean scoi., th; Lrc;™;V;::r ffi rri^s^o^hlf^ 
low scorers on F (D. P.,), the D. P.,’s order of merit, the D. P.,-3 the tee^s 
order of merit and finally, the item’s rank in a distribution of the sums of 

, . / P • • ^-s- This final rank order was a convenient index of 

the Item s statistical “goodness” for our over-all purpose. 

rhJ a'" c°i' considerably below that found in the case of 

e A-S or E scales^Yet it indicates that, in general, the items yield statis¬ 
tically significant differences between the high and the low quartiles. Sixteen 
D. P. s are above 2, 18 fall in the range 1-2, and only 4 are below 1. The 
means are in general, fairly satisfactory; they average 3.71, which is near 
the neutral point of 4.0, and only 9 means are definitely too extreme, i.e., 

above 5.0 or below 3.0. As is to be expected, only 2 of the items with extreme 
means yield D. P.’s as great as 2.0. 

• ^ course, much lower; yet there are 17 

Items which appear to be significantly related to A-S, i.e., have a D. P.a-s 

greater than 1.0. Since it is the total F pattern that we expect to correlate 
with A-S and E, it is not necessary that each single F item by itself be sig¬ 
nificantly related to the latter. In general, items which are most discriminating 
in terms of F tend to discriminate best in terms of A-S, though there are 
some striking exceptions. In deciding whether to retain an item for use in a 
revised scale most weight was given to the D. P.^ and to the general prin- 
cip es guiding our scale construction; these things being equal, the greater 

an item s D. P.^-s, the greater its chances of being included in the revised 
scale. 
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MEANS AND DISCRIMINATORY POWERS OP THE F-SCALE ITEMS 



Item 

2 . (Astrology) 

3. (Force to preserve) 

6. (Women restricted) 

9. (Red-blooded life) 

10. (Pearl Harbor Day) 

12. (Modern church) 

14. (Rats... germs) 

17 . (Familiarity) 

19. (One should avoid) 

20. (Progressive education) 

23. (Undying love) 

24. (Things unstable) 

28. (Novels or stories) 

30. (Reports of atrocities) 

31. (Homosexuals) 

32. (Elssential for learning) 
35 . (Law in own hands) 

38. (Emphasis in college) 

39 . (Supernatural force) 

42. (For one reason) 

43 . (Sciences like chemistry) 

46. (Sex orgies) 

47 . (Honor) 

50. (Obedience and respect) 
53 . (Things too intimate) 

55 . (Leisure) 

56. (Crime wave) 

58. (What a man does) 

59 . (Always war) 

60. (Important values) 

65. (World catastrophe) 

66. (Books and movies) 

67. (Elye to profit) 

70. (Plots by politicians) 

73 . (Infection and disease) 

74 . (Tireless leaders) 

75 . (Sex crimes) 

77 . (No sane person) 


Mean 

2.60 

3.04 

2.93 

3. 99 
2. 22 

4. 67 
4. 44 
3. 33 
3. 63 

3. 28 
3.62 
5.01 
3.02 

4. 20 
3. 22 
3. 31 

2. 50 
3.91 
3.97 
2.06 
4.35 

3. 64 
3. 00 

3. 72 

4. 82 

5. 20 
4. 60 

3. 48 

4. 26 
4. 17 

2. 58 
4. 10 
3.71 

3. 27 

4. 79 
5.00 

3. 26 

4. 12 


D.P.P 

1.74 

1.98 

1.75 
2.04 
2. 20 
0. 19 
1 . 60 
1.86 
0. 76 
1.07 
2 . 61 
0.79 

1. 29 
0.43 

2 . 16 
1. 67 

1. 42 

1. 20 

2. 54 
1.05 
2. 79 
2 . 11 
2. 09 
3.09 

1.99 
2 . 11 
1 . 16 

1. 70 

2. 59 
1 . 60 

1. 55 

2. 48 

2 . 21 

1 . 85 
2.02 
1 . 66 

2 . 81 

2 . 12 


Rank 
D. P. p 

( 22 ) 

(18) 

( 21 ) 

(15) 

(9) 
(38) 

(26. 5) 

(19) 

(36) 

(33) 

(4) 

(35) 

(30) 

(37) 

( 10 ) 

(24) 
(29) 

(31) 
( 6 ) 

(34) 
(3) 

(12.5) 

(14) 

( 1 ) 

(17) 
(12. 5) 

(32) 
(23) 

(5) 

(26. 5) 
(28) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

( 20 ) 

(16) 

(25) 

( 2 ) 

( 11 ) 


D» P» A 

1. 24 
1. 05 
0. 41 
-0. 08 
1. 37 
-1. 18 
0.85 
1.56 
0.70 
-0. 25 
1. 17 
0. 88 
0.76 
0. 66 
1. 18 
1 . 10 
0. 62 
1. 14 
1. 26 
0. 59 
0.97 
0.93 
1. 65 
1. 55 
-0. 23 
1. 26 
0. 62 
0.87 
1.91 
0. 31 
0.90 
0. 38 
0. 78 
1. 15 
1. 34 
0.94 
2.07 
1. 36 


Rank 

AS 

( 11 ) 

(17) 

(32) 

(35) 
( 6 ) 
(38) 

(24) 

(4) 

(27) 
(37) 

(13) 
( 22 ) 

(26) 

(28) 
( 12 ) 
(16) 

(29. 5) 

(15) 
(9. 5) 
(31) 

(18) 
( 20 ) 

(3) 

(5) 

(36) 

(9.5) 
(29. 5) 

(23) 

( 2 ) 

(34) 

( 21 ) 

(33) 

(25) 

(14) 
( 8 ) 

(19) 
( 1 ) 
(7) 


Final Rank‘d 
( D. P , pft-D. P. 

(18) 

(15) 
(26) 

(29) 

( 8 ) 

(38) 

(23. 5) 

( 10 ) 

(35) 

(37) 

(5) 

(33) 

(27) 

(36) 

(13) 

( 20 ) 

(28) 
(25) 

(4) 

(34) 

( 6 ) 

(14) 

(7) 

( 2 ) 

(32) 

( 11 ) 
(31) 
( 22 ) 

(3) 

(30) 

(23.5) 

(19) 

(17) 

(16) 

( 12 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 1 ) 

(9) 


Me an/person/11em 


3.71 1.80 


0.89 


®The four groups on which these data are based are: Group A: 

Class Women (N = 140); Group B: U. C. Public Speaking Class 
C: U. C. Extension Psychology Class Women (N = 40) : Group D: 

(N = 63). In obtaining the over-all means, the individual 
weighted by N. 

^D.P.p is based on the difference between the high quartile and the low quartile 
on the F scale distribution. 


U. C. Public Speaking 
Men (N = 52); Group 
Professional Women 
group means were not 


^O.P.A S Is based on the difference between the high quartile and the low quartile 
on the A-S scale distribution. E. g., the D.P. ^ s 1-24 on Item 2 indicates 
that the mean of the low quartile on A-S was 1 . 24 points lower than the mean of 
the high quartile on A-S. 

‘^For each item the sum of D.P. p + D.P. * s obtained. The final rank of an item 
is the rank of this sum in the distribution of suras for the whole scale. 
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statements be made about each of these two grouprof keim thae L® 
as guides in the formulation of new items? The first question concem*Jhe 
mne groups of items chosen to represent the variables that entered into the 
conceptualization of F. Do most of the items with high D. P’s pertain m 
few of the variables? Are there some-variables which simply do^^ot belong 

to the Dattern wp arp 


Three 


Aggression and Authoritarian Submission, had mean d! ^s^ov”^ 

remaining dusters having mean D. P.'s in the range i.r6-i.8o. Projectlvt 

within It at least one item with a D. P. above 2.0. At this stage, therXe k 
seemed best not to eliminate any of the variables but to give attention’to 
improving or replacing the poorer items found in each cluster. 

urning to a consideration of items which proved to be outstandingly 
good in the statistical sense, we note that Item 75 (Sex crimes) leads all the 
rest, i.e., has the highest sum of D. P.^ plus D. P..,_,. This item represents 

er we the ideal to which we aspired in formulating items for the F 
scale. Not only is there a wide distribution of responses, with a mean fairly 
near the neutral point, but the item combines, apparently in a very effective 
way, several ideas which according to theory have crucial roles in prejudice: 
the underlying interest in the more primitive aspects of sex, the readiness for 
all-out physical aggressiveness, the justification of aggression by an appeal to 
moralistic values. More than this, the item seems to be sufficiently free of any 
logical or automatic connection with overt prejudice. That the next best 
Item, 50 (Obedience and respect), should be outstandingly differentiating 
IS not surprising since this kind of authoritarianism is a well-known aspect of 
the fascist outlook. The device of putting the authoritarianism in a context 
of child training seems to remove it from the surface of ethnocentrism; but 

whether or not this is true, the item pertains to an aspect of the fascist philos¬ 
ophy that could in no case be left out of account. 

Third in the rank order of goodness is Item 59, “Human nature being what 
It IS, there will always be war and conflict.” This item, from the Destructive¬ 
ness and Cynicism cluster, expresses several ideas which are particularly 
important in the F syndrome. In addition to an element of overt antipacifist 
opinion, there is contempt for men and acceptance of the “survival of the 
fittest idea as a rationalization for aggressiveness. The next item, 39 (Super¬ 
natural force), seems to express very well the tendency to shift responsibility 
to outside forces beyond one’s own control. This is a manifestation of what 
has been termed ego weakness; the item has also been placed in the Authori¬ 
tarian Submission cluster on the ground that faith in a supernatural force is 
related to faith in ingroup authorities. It was not expected that the presence 
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of religious feeling and belief would by itself be significant for prejudice; 
the aim in devising the present item was to compose a statement which was 
so extreme that not too many subjects would agree with it and which placed 
enough emphasis upon “total allegiance” and obedience “without question 
so that the uncritically submissive person could distinguish himself. The 
mean of 3.97 and the D. P.f of 2.54 indicate that this aim was largely realized. 
Item 23 (Undying love), which ranked fifth in order of goodness, expresses 
extreme moral conventionality and ingroup feeling related to the family. It 
has a place in both the Authoritarian Submission and the Authoritarian Ag¬ 
gression clusters, because it includes both allegiance to the ingroup and a 
punishing attitude (“He is indeed contemptible”) toward those who violate 
this value. The statement is so exaggerated, so expressive, as it seems, of the 


“protesting too much” attitude that we may wonder if strong agreement 
with it does not mask underlying but inhibited rebellious hostility against 


parents and parent figures. 

Concerning all five of these items it may be said that they are highly diverse 
in their surface content, that they pertain to various aspects of the underlying 
theory—superego, ego, and id are expressed—and that with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Item 50 (Obedience and respect) they are highly indirect in the 
present sense of the term. Indeed, as one examines further the ranking of the 
items in terms of their Discriminatory Powers—(Sciences like chemistry), 
(Honor), (Pearl Harbor Day), (No sane person), (Familiarity), (Leisure), 
(Infection and disease)—he may note that, in general, items which are best 
in the statistical sense are those which seem best in their formulation and in 
terms of our over-all theory and method of approach. 

Items which turned out to be poor in the statistical sense are, in retrospect, 
easy to criticize. In some instances there was a failure in formulation: the 
statement was so unclear or ambiguous that many of the subjects, apparently, 
drew from it different implications from those intended. This would seem 
to have been true particularly of Items 12 (Modern church) and 20 (Pro¬ 
gressive education). In other instances, e.g.. Items 24 (Things unstable), 
74 (Tireless leaders), and 58 (Crime wave), the statements contained too 
large an element of truth or rational justification and so appealed, as shown 
by the high mean scores, to both high and low scorers. Again, some of the 
items were too crude or openly aggressive, so that most of the high scorers 
as well as the low scorers tended to disagree. For example. Items 42 (For one 
reason) and 35 (Law in own hands) have both low means and low D. P.’s. 


3. THE SECOND F SCALE: FORM 60 

In preparing the new form of the questionnaire, the E and PEC scales were 
shortened so drastically that a comparatively long E scale (34 items) could 
still be used without allowing the total number of scale items to go above 60. 
Since we were still faced with the task of producing a reliable F scale, with- 
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11 
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TABLE 4 (VII) 

The F Scale: Form 60 

CoTwentiomlism: Rigid adherence to conventional middle ela., i 

Slip j,--".... 

t°rii™r >nd work 

'■ S™Sid“:r.s ■" *• ‘"I”"."' 

l^n^tharcm ^evt^o" Jbf; brn^ 

Every person should have complete faith in Lme sXrnaTrfi 
power whose decisions he obeys without question 

P''°P/.® sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they vrow 
up they ought to get over them and settle down ^ ® 

cIose7r1;„ToTrelarivr ’’“"'"g ^ 

What this country needs most, more than laws and political 

programs is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in whom 
the people can put their faith. 

In order for us to do good work, it is necessary that our bosses 

Authoritarian Aggression: Tendency to be on the lookout for, and 
values^^^"^”’ punish people who violate conventional 

A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly 
expect to be liked and accepted by decent people. 

An insult to our honor should always be punished. 

What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged ^eter- 

mmation, and the will to work and fight for family and country. 

1 he trouble with letting everybody have a say in running the 

pyernment is that so many people are just naturally stupid or 
full of wild ideas. ^ 

34 


29 


32 


44 


6 . 


17 

19 


22. 


Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more 

than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly 
whipped, or worse. r j 

There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel 
a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

Most of our social problems would be solved if we could some¬ 
how get rid of the immoral, crooked, and feebleminded people. 

ne mam tiouble today is that people talk too much and work 
too little. 

58. Homosexuals are nothing but degenerates and ought to be 
severely punished. 


39 


49 


53 
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Anti-intraception: Opposition to the subjective, the imaginative, the 
tender-minded. 

16. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best for hirn not to 
think about it, but to keep busy with more cheerful things. 

30. Some cases of feeblemindedness are caused by overstudy. 

45. Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters that 

should remain personal and private. 

53, One main trouble today is that people talk too much and work 

too little. 

Superstition and Stereotypy: The belief in mystical determinants of 
the individual’s fate; the disposition to think in rigid categories. 

7. Science has carried man very far, but there are many important 
things that can never possibly be understood by the human mind. 

11. Kvery person should have complete faith in some supernatural 
power whose decisions he obeys without question. 

18. It is more than just chance that Japan had an earthquake on 

Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 1944. 

24. Some people are born with the urge to jump from high places. 

30. Some cases of feeblemindedness are caused by overstudy. 

35. People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and 
the strong. 

40. Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain 
a lot of things. 

46. It is possible that wars and social troubles will be ended once 
and for all by an earthquake or flood that will destroy the whole 
world. 

50. It’s a mistake to trust anybody who doesn’t look you straight in 
the eye. 

Power and “T oughness'"*: Preoccupation with the dominance-submis¬ 
sion, strong-weak, leader-follower dimension; identification with 
power figures; overemphasis upon the conventionalized attributes 
of the ego; exaggerated assertion of strength and toughness. 

2. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough 
will power. 

5. Any red-blooded American will fight to defend his property. 

17. An insult to our honor should always be punished. 

19. What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged deter¬ 
mination, and the will to work and fight for family and country. 

32. What this country needs most, more than laws and political 
programs, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in whom 
the people can put their faith. 

35. People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and 
the strong. 

57. Most people don’t realize how much our lives are controlled by 
plots hatched in secret by politicians. 

Destructiveness and Cynicism: Generalized hostility, vilification of 
the human. 

10. Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and 
conflict. 
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a slightly revised form, Item 65 (World catastrophe) despite its relatively 
low D. P. (R. O. 23.5), because it expressed a theoretically important idea 
and appeared on the surface to be almost completely removed from “race” 
prejudice and fascism. In the name of breadth, Item 67 (Eye to profit), 
whose D. P. was not low (R. O. 21), was eliminated because of its too great 
similarity to the highly discriminating Item 59 (Always war). To cover a 
great variety of ideas as efficiently as possible, two or more of them were 
combined in the same statement, e.g., “Any red-blooded American will fight 
to defend his property'' or “. . . people think too much and njDork too little.” 
With attention to these criteria, and to meaningfulness, contribution to the 
structural unity of the scale, and proper degree of rational justification, 4 
items from the F scale (Form 78) whose D. P. rank orders were lower than 
19, were revised and ii new items were formulated to complete the new 
form. The 34 items, grouped according to the variables which they were 
supposed to represent, are shown in table 4 (VII). 

Reliability of the scale, mean score per item, S. D., and the range of scores 
for each of the five groups to whom the F scale (Form 60) was given are 
shown in Table 5 (VII). The reliability of the scale is a considerable im¬ 
provement over that obtained with Form 78 (.87 as compared with .74); it 


TABLE 5 (VII) 


RELIABILITY OF THE P SCALE (FORM 60)® 


Property 



Group 



Over-all^ 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 


Reliability 

86 

.91 

.89 

.87 

.81 

.87 

Mean (total) 

3,32 

3.39 

3.82 

3.74 

3.25 

3. 50 

Mean (odd half) 

3.41 

3.42 

4.09 

3.78 

3. 19 

3.58 

Mean (even half) 

3. 24 

3. 36 

3. 56 

3.73 

3, 28 

3. 43 

S.D. (total) 

.86 

.96 

.93 

.81 

.71 

.85 

S.D. (Odd half) 

.97 

1.03 

.99 

.77 

. 83 

.92 

S. D. (even half) 

.75 

.96 

.97 

.93 

.76 

.87 

N 

47 

54 

57 

68 

60 

286 

Range 

1.00-5. 50 

1.24-6. 50 

1. 82-4. 38 

2-24-5.62 

1. 97-5. 35 

1. 82-5.62 


®The five 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 


groups on which these data are based are: 

J: University of Oregon Student Women. 

II: University of Oregon and University of 

III: University of Oregon and University of 
IV: Oregon Service Club Men, 

V; Oregon Service Club Men (A Part only). 


California Student 
California Student 


Women 

Men. 


^In obtaining the over-all means, the Individual group means were not weighted 
by N. 
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■' '■'=^ '■'■cA 


25 

4 * 


Familiarity breeds contempt. 



a-tr. 


.i 


36. 


45 - 

46. 


52 


go on M the woZd:;h7;;ojerd;ro7t;:^'‘orn„rf^^ 
tional inipulses. ^ unconscious emo* 

Kzssjis zs, w'' 

should "e Plying intn inuittn d« 

r?.« 

plots f:Xdt" ec?ef b; Xlant ‘•y 

Sex: Exaggerated concern with sexual “goings-on.” 

34 - Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more 

t^^hippXr'Z^re””"’®'’ ‘’“S'*' *>= P“‘>li<=ly 

Ja'jed'^to‘^sr,i ;5 f °ri • *** <=001- 

^he'te ;7;r4h* “y- ” P‘“- 

severiy7unLhed. “"<1 °“ght to be 


57 


52 


58. 


dl'not it seemed the better part of wis- 

dom not to undertake much shortening of it at this stage. 

oooH ^ 7 ®^ *‘*t ranked highest iii order of 

goodness were retained, in the same or slightly revised form, in the new scale. 

Thus statistical differentiating power of the item was the main basis of 
ection. As stated above, however, the items which came out best statis¬ 
tically were, in general, those which seemed best from the point of view of 
theory, so that retaining them required no compromise with the original 
purpose of the scale. Of these items, 5 were changed in no way; revision of 
the others involved change in wording but not in essential meaning, the aim 
being to avoid too much uniformity of agreement or disagreement and, 
hence, to produce mean scores as close as possible to the neutral point. 

Oiyen 19 items of known dependability, the task was to formulate 15 
additional ones which, singly, met the requirements of good items and which, 
Uken together, covered the ground mapped out according to our theory. 

ere, criteria other than statistical ones played an important role. In attempt¬ 
ing to ac leve a maximurn of indirectness we not only eliminated items which 
were too openly aggressive (they had low D. P.’s anyway) but retained, in 
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IS as high as that of the shottened E scale (.87 as compared with 86) and 
much better than the reliability of .70 for the shortened PEC scde The 

Form TZ "" "ir P°‘“ - -- ‘he case 

(over-all mean of 3.5 as compared with 3.7); the range and the 

variability, however, are somewhat greater.^ 

/; tDiscriminatory Powers of the items, as shown in Table 

X s ows once again considerable improvement over Form 78. The 
mean D. P.p is now 2.15 as compared with 1.80 for Form 78. Three D 
are above 3 0, 18 fall in the range 2.0-3.0, 12 are in the range 1.0-2.0,‘and 
n y I IS below i.o. The mean D. P. in terms of E, 1.53, is notably greater 
lan the mean D. P.^.g, .89, found with Form 78. There are 28 items with 
a mean D. P.p greater than i.o; these F items are significantly related to 
ethnocentrism at the 5 per cent level of confidence or better. Each of the 
variables that entered into the F scale—Conventionalism, Superstition, etc.- 

t li a ^3 are satisfactorily differentiating. 

The correlation between the F scale (Form 60) and E is, on the average, 
.69. This IS a considerable improvement over the results obtained with Form 

78, where F correlated .53 with A-S and .65 with E, though it is still not quite 
as high as its intended functions require. 


4 . THE THIRD F SCALE: FORMS 45 AND 40 

Although the F scale (Form 60) might be described as a fairly adequate 
instrument, it still had some obvious shortcomings, and it was hoped that 
these might be removed before the scale was used with numerous groups of 
subjects. It still contained a number of items so poor statistically that they 
contributed almost nothing to the purpose of the scale. Also, there were two 
items (numbers 12 and 18) \vhich, despite their ranking r and 9 in order of 

3 It may be reported here that in the case of the University of Oregon Student Women 
horm 60 of the questionnaire was administered in two parts: Part A contained the F scale 
and one half of the PEC scale and Part B, administered a day later, contained the E scale 
and the other half of the PEC scale. The purpose of this proceeding was to test whether 
responses to the items of one scale were affected by the presence 'vithin the same question¬ 
naire of items from other scales. Apparently this variation in the manner of administration 
made little or no difference. When the results for the University of Oregon Student 
Women (Group i) are compared with those for the University of Oregon and University 
of California Student Women (Group 2)—a fairly similar group—the differences in relia¬ 
bility, mean score, and S.D. appear to be insignificant. The same is true in the cases of the 
E and PEC scales, and reference to Table 14 (IV) and to Table 5 (V) will show. The mean 
for the group of Oregon Service Club Men (Group V) who received only the A part of 
Form 60 does seem to be somewhat lower than that of the other group of Oregon Service 
Club Men. This difference cannot, however, be attributed to the difference in the form 
of the questionnaire. A'lore important, probably, is the fact that Group V, in contrast to 
the other group, received the questionnaire after having listened to a talk on “What to do 
with Germany.” There was at least an implicit connection between the content of the 
talk and the content of the F scale; as one of the subjects wdio sensed this connection said 

afterwards to our staff member, “You should have given the questionnaire before your 
talk.” 
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means Awn niSCRIMINATORY POWERS 


the p-scale items 




Mean 




1. (Obedience & respect) 

2. (Will power) 

5. (Red blooded American) 

6. (Bad manners) 

7 . (Science) 

10. (War & conflict) 

11. (Supernatural power) 

12. (Germans & Japs) 

16. (Cheerful things) 

17. (Honor) 

18. (Pearl Harbor Day) 

19. (Discipline 

& determination) 

(Not everybody in gov’t.) 
(Rebellious ideas) 

(Born with urge) 

(Familiarity) 

(No sane person) 
(Feebleminded) 

(Devoted leaders) 

(Sex crime) 

(Two classes) 

(Infection & disease) 
(Love for parents) 
(Astrology) 

(Force to preserve) 
(Bosses outline) 
(Prying) 

(Flood) 

(Rid of inmoral people) 
(Mistake to trust) 

(Sex life) 

(Talk too much) 

(Plots) 

(Homosexuals) 

Mean/Perso iV 11em 


4.86 
4. 44 
5.49 
5.30 
4.98 
4.46 
3. 60 
3.71 
3. 15 
3. 14 
2. 19 


22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

29. 

30. 
32. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

49. 

50. 

52. 

53. 

57. 

58. 


3.68 
2.74 
4. 30 
2.87 

3. 30 
3.55 

1. 84 

4. 49 

3.43 

1.44 
4. 80 
3. 16 

2. 56 

2.48 
2. 46 

3.48 

2. 15 
2.74 
2. 12 

3. 18 
3.87 

4. 24 
2. 29 


2.39 
2. 50 
1.46 
1.80 
1.71 
1.67 
2.91 
3.16 
2.08 

2. 46 
2.51 

3. 17 
1.46 
2.70 
2. 60 
2.08 
2. 82 
1.43 

2.42 

2. 83 
0.73 
1. 68 

3. 28 
2. 15 
2.31 
1.60 
2. 52 

1.43 
2.12 
1.45 
2. 13 
1.83 
1.55 
2. 20 


Rank 

P • pi 

(14) 

( 11 ) 

(29.5) 

(23) 

(24) 
(26) 
(4) 

(3) 

(20.5) 
( 12 ) 
( 10 ) 

( 2 ) 

(29.5) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(20. 5) 
( 6 ) 

(32.5) 
(13) 
(5) 
(34) 
(25) 

( 1 ) 

(17) 

(15) 

(27) 

( 9 ) 

(32. 5) 
(19) 
(31) 

(18) 
( 22 ) 

(28) 

(16) 


D.P. E 


3.42 2.15 


1. 52 
1.46 
1. 18 
1.56 
1.32 
1. 70 

1. 38 

2. 83 
1. 18 
2. 34 
1.83 

2. 28 

1. 17 

2. 29 
2. 28 
1. 33 
1.95 
0.91 
1.43 
2.52 
0. 38 
1.03 

2.56 

1.66 

1.56 
0. 50 
1.56 
0. 94 
1. 56 
0. 84 
1.50 
1.24 
0. 63 
1. 54 

1.53 


Rank 

E 

(17) 
(19) 
(25.5) 
(13. 5) 
(23) 
( 10 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 1 ) 

(25.5) 

(4) 
(9) 

(6.5) 

(27) 

(5) 

(6.5) 
( 22 ) 
( 8 ) 
(30) 
( 20 ) 
(3) 
(34) 

(28) 
( 2 ) 
( 11 ) 

(13.5) 
(33) 

(13.5) 
(29) 
(13. 5) 

(31) 
(18) 
(24) 

(32) 
(16) 


Pinal Rank** 
(D.P.f*'D.P. e) 


(13) 

( 12 ) 

(27) 
( 22 ) 
(25) 
( 21 ) 
( 10 ) 

( 1 ) 

(23) 

(7) 

( 9 ) 

(3) 

(28) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
( 20 ) 

( 8 ) 

(30) 

(15) 

(4) 
(34) 
(26) 
( 2 ) 

(16) 
(14) 
(33) 
( 11 ) 
(29) 
(18) 

(31) 

(19) 

(24) 

(32) 
(17) 



Student 

Student 


Women (N=54) 
Men (N = 57) 


®The four groups on which these data are oasea are. 

Group I: University of Oregon Student Women (N = 47) 

Group II: University of Oregon and University of California 
Group III: University of Oregon and University of California 
Group IV; Oregon Service Club Men (N = 68) 

In obtaining the over-all means, the individual group means were not weighted 
according to N. 

*7).P.p is based on the difference between the high quartile and the low quartlle 
of the F scale distribution. 

®D.P.ir is based on the difference between the high quartlle and the low quartile 
of the E scale distribution, e.g., the D.P.g of 1.52 on Item 1 indicates that the 
mean of the low quartlle on E was 1.52 points lower than the mean of the high 
quartile on E. 

•^Por each item the sum of D. P. p^D. P. e i® obtained. 

list 


the rank of this sum in the d 


The final rank of an item Is 
ibution of sums for the whole scale. 
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goodness, had to be dropped in the early fall of 1945 because thev 1 

their war-period timeliness. More than this, experience had shown that 

It came to working with highly diverse groups ou“ide the n„ 

questionnaire shorter than Form 60 was highly desirable The * 

having already been reduced to an absolute mL^m^heIscde hL'“'“ 

f the scT' had to be extremely judidouT 

/ *e scale was not to lose in comprehensiveness and if, as was^hoped its 

btoZZZZ'tt'! 

Revision consisted mainly in discarding seven items and adding three new 
ones. Two excellent items were discarded because, as mentioned above they 

very low h " "'T' '’‘‘d ^"•‘‘tively 

very low D P. s and because other items seemed to fulfill the same function 

i 33 ). 50 (Mistake to trust, R.O. 31) 30 

and 5 (Red-blooded American, R. O. 27). Several items which ranked low 
m terms of D. P were thoroughly revised and kept in the new scale: 35 (Two 
classes, R. O. 34), 57 (Plots, R. O. 32), and 46 (Flood, R. O. 29). 

One of the three new items was the following; “The businessman and the 
manufacturer are much more important to society than the artist and the 
professor. This is a slightly revised version of an item which appeared in 
he earlier forms of the PEC scale, where it had proved to be discriminatory 
both in terms of PEC and in terms of E. Since this item expresses rather well 

both conventionalism and anti-intraception, it appeared to be a promising 
addition to the F scale. 


A second new item was, “It is best to use some prewar authorities in Ger¬ 
many to eep order and prevent chaos.” At the time this item was formulated 
-late summer 1945-General Patton had been accused of using German 
Nazis and extremely conservative bigwigs to help carry out certain phases 
of the occupation. His critics argued that this was a poor way to secure the 
cooperation of democratic elements in Germany; his defenders pointed to 
the necessity for promoting efficiency and preventing chaos. The issue was 
a lively one; and it appeared that an item bearing upon it might give the 
high scorer a chance to express his admiration for military authority, his 
means-centeredness, his preoccupation with order vs. chaos. (That the item 
did not work very well is probably due to inadequate wording: we had not 
dared to be sufficiently explicit about which prewar authorities were to be 
used, so that “prewar” could be taken to mean “pre-Nazi.”) 

Nobody ever learned anything really important except through suffer¬ 
ing, was the third of the new items. Here the temptation—constantly present 
during each revision of the F scale—to test a new hypothesis, or better, to 
obtain quantitative data bearing upon a phenomenon which in clinical study 
had appeared in relation to the general pattern of potential fascism, became 
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TABLE 7 (VII) 

F-Scale Clusters: Forms 45 and 40 

Conventionalism: Rigid adherence to conventional, middle-class 

values. , , • 

I. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important 

virtues children should learn. i_ ji 

12. A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hard y 

expect to get along with decent people. 

37. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be 

better off. 

41. The business man and the manufacturer are much more important 
to society than the artist and the professor. 

Authoritarian Submission: Submissive, uncritical attitude toward 

idealized moral authorities of the ingroup. 

I. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important vir¬ 
tues children should learn. u 

Science has its place, but there are many important things that 

can never possibly be understood by the human mind. 

Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural 

power whose decisions he obeys without question. 

21. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow up 

they ought to get over them and settle down. 

23. What this country needs most, more than laws and political pro¬ 
grams, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in whom the 

people can put their faith. 

42. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a 
close friend or relative. 

44. Nobody ever learned anything really important except through 
suffering. 


4 


8 . 


Authoritarian Aggression: Tendency to be on the lookout for, and 
to condemn, reject, and punish people who violate conventional 

values. 

12. A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly 
expect to get along with decent people. 

13. W^hat the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged determina¬ 
tion, and the will to work and fight for family and country. 

19. An insult to our honor should always be punished. 

25. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more 
than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly 
whipped, or worse. 

27. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel 
a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

34. Most of our social problems would be solved if we could some¬ 
how get rid of the immoral, crooked, and feebleminded people. 

37. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be 

better off. 

39. Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought to be 
severely punished. 




d. 


e. 


f. 


31 


37 


41 


g 
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-g-ative, the 

9. When a person has a problem or worry it is hesr f«r 

^ink about it, but to keep busy with more cheerful things””^ 

should remain personal and private ^ ^ ^ ^ matters that 

blSff.would be 

The businessman and the manufacturer are mnr'h • 
to society than the artist and the professo;. 

The belief in mystical determinants of 
the individual s fate; the disposition to think in rigid categories. 

lence as its place, but there are many important things that 
can never possibly be understood by the human mind. ^ 

Tvery person should have complete faith in some supernatural 
pcWer whose decisions he obeys without question. ^ 

Some people are born with an urge to jump from high places 
ftrong! ‘"'o 'WO distinct classes: the leaLnd the 

ato ofthingr'" astrology can explain 

Wars and social troubles may someday be ended *- 

quake or flood that will destroy the whole world. 


4 


8 . 


16. 

26. 


29 


33 


13 


19. 

22. 


Power and ^^ToughnesP’: Preoccupation with the dominance-submis¬ 
sion, strong-weak, leader-follower dimension; identification with 
power figures; overemphasis upon the conventionalized attributes 
o t e ego, exaggerated assertion of strength and toughness. 

2. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough 

Will power. ® 

What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged deter¬ 
mination, and the will to work and fight for family and country. 
An insult to our honor should always be punished. 

It is best to use some prewar authorities in Germany to keep order 
and prevent chaos. 

W^hat this country needs most, more than laws and political pro¬ 
grams, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in whom the 
people can put their faith. 

People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and the 
strong. 

Most people don t realize how much our lives are controlled by 
plots hatched in secret places. 

Destructiveness ajtd Cynicism: Generalized hostility, vilification of 

the human. 

6. Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and 
conflict. ^ 

43. Familiarity breeds contempt. 


23 


26. 


38. 
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h. Projectivity: The disposition to believe that wild and dangerous things 

go on in the world; the projection outwards of unconscious emo¬ 
tional impulses. 

18. Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move around 
and mix together so much, a person has to protect himself es¬ 
pecially carefully against catching an infection or disease from 

them. - • u 

31. Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters that 

should remain personal and private. 

33. Wars and social troubles may someday be ended by an earth¬ 
quake or flood that will destroy the whole world. 

Tfhe wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame com¬ 
pared to some of the goings-on in this country, even in places 

where people might least expect it. 

38. Most people don’t realize how much our lives are controlled by 

plots hatched in secret places, 
i. Sex: Exaggerated concern with sexual “goings-on.’ 

25. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve niore 

than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly 
whipped, or worse. 

35. The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame com¬ 
pared to some of the goings-on in this country, even in places 

where people might least expect it. 

39. Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought to be 

severely punished. 

too strong. The item was taken from an editorial in a prominent picture 
magazine, where it had appeared in a context of political reaction. It seemed 
well adapted to bring out the sado-masochistic theme believed to be prom¬ 
inent in the personality of the high scorer: he believes that he has suffered 
and, therefore, knows the important things and that those who have not suc¬ 
ceeded in raising their status, i.e., the underprivileged, should suffer more if 
they hope to improve their lot. The item did not work very well, its rank 
in order of goodness for men being 29. (Its D. P., 1.70, is still significant at 
the 5 per cent level, however.) It seems that this was partly because many 
subjects thought it unreasonable (the mean was 2.54), and partly because, 
where it was agreed with, it probably appealed to different subjects for dif¬ 
ferent reasons: if it tapped the deep-lying sado-masochistic structures in 

4 

some high scorers, it also appealed to the surface masochism, and perhaps to 
the intraceptiveness, of some low scorers. 

The final F items, grouped according to the variables to which they per¬ 
tain, are presented in Table 7 (VII). 

Reliability of the scale, mean score per item, S. D., and range for each of 
the fourteen groups (total N = 1518) taking Form 40 and/or 45 are given 
in Table 8 (VII). The average of the reliability coefficients is .90, their range 
.81 to .97. Not only is there a slight improvement in reliability over Form 60 
(av. ^==.87) and a very marked improvement over the original Form 78 
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TABLE 8 (VII) 




Group 


Reliability Mean 



Range 



Form 40; 


George Washington Univ. Women 
California Service Club Men 
Middle-Class Men 
Middle-Class Women 
Working-Class Men 
Working-Class Women 
Los Angeles Men 
Los Angeles Women 


Mean®” 


132 

63 

69 

154 

61 

S3 

117 

130 


84 

94 

92 

93 
88 
97 
92 
91 


3.51 
4.08 
3. 69 
3. 62 
4.19 
3.86 
3.68 
3.49 


.90 
1.03 
1 . 22 
1.26 
1. 18 
1. 67 
1.17 
1.13 


779 


91 


1.2 

1.8 

1.3 

1.1 

1.8 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 


5.4 

7.0 

6.7 

6.7 
6.9 
6.6 
6.0 

5.8 



3.76 1. 20 1.3 - 6.4. 



Form 45: 


Testing Class Women 59 
San Quentin Men Prisoners no 
Psychiatric Clinic Women*’ 71 
Psychiatric Clinic Men** 50 


89 

3. 62 

.99 

1.3 - 5.9 

87 

4. 73 

.86 

2.0 - 6.8 

94 

3. 69 

1. 30 

1.0 - 6.3 

89 

3.82 

1.01 

1. 7 - 5.9 


Mean 

290 

.90 

3.96 

1.04 

1.5 - 6.2 

Form 40 and Form 45: 






Employment Service 

Men Veterans 

Maritime School Men 

106 

343 

.89 

.81 

3. 74 
4.06 

1.04 

.77 

1.2 - 5.8 
1 . 6 - 6. 1 

Mean® 

449 

.85 

3.90 

.90 

1. 4 - 5. 9 

Over-all mean 

1518 

.90 

3. 84 

1. 10 

1.4 - 6.3 

^In obtaining the combined 

group means. 

the 

individual 

group 

means were 


not weighted by N. 


*’Due to a substitution of forms, the P scale for the Psychiatric Clinic 
subjects contained only 28 items. 


(av. r = .74), but the scale has now been developed to a point where it meets 
rigorous statistical requirements. A reliability of .90 may be interpreted to 
mean that the scale can place individuals along a dimension—in this case a 
broad and complex dimension—with a small margin of error. In other words, 
the score attained by an individual can be relied upon in the sense that chance 
errors of measurement have been minimized, so that in a repetition of the 
scale, at a time when political-socioeconomic conditions were generally the 
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same as before, his new score would either be the same as his first or fall 
within narrow limits above or below it. The degree of reliability attained 
here is within the range which characterizes acceptable intelligence tests. 

The means, though they vary from one group to another (a matter to be 
discussed later), are fairly close, on the whole, to the neural point. As is 
to be expected from administration of the scale to a great variety of subjects, 
the range and the S. D. are greater than in previous forms. While no distri¬ 
bution curves have actually been made, the scatter diagrams indicate that 
they would be fairly normal in form (symmetrical but slightly platykurtic). 
a. Internal Consistency. The Discriminatory Powers of the scale items, 
as shown in Table 9 (VII), are considerably higher on the average (2.85) 
than in the case of Form 60 (2.15). All of the items differentiate significantly 
between the high and the low quartiles. It is to be noted that numerous items 
taken over without change from Form 60 work much better here than in 
that instance. This is probably due in part to the fact that the diverse groups 
given Form 45-40 included more extreme scorers and in part to improvement 
of the scale as a whole; a good item differentiates the more sharply between 
the upper and lower quartiles the more successfully the total scale distin¬ 
guishes individuals who are actually extreme with respect to the trends being 

measured. 

The fact that the D. P.’s are somewhat higher, on the average, for women 
than for men is deserving of some comment. This phenomenon would seem 
to be connected with the fact that there were three groups of men—Maritime 
School, San Quentin Inmates, and Working-Class Men—in whose cases the 
reliability of the scale was relatively low (.81-88). Since these groups of 
men were less educated than most of our subjects, there is considerable like¬ 
lihood that they failed to understand some of the scale items, a circumstance 
that would work against high D. P.’s as well as against reliability. Moreover, 
these are the three groups who, of all those studied, obtained the highest 
mean scores. It can be inferred from this that there was too much general 
agreement with some of the items, something which, as we have seen, tends 
to lower the D. P. This raises the question of whether we did not encounter 
in these groups not only more extreme manifestations of potential fascism 
than had been anticipated but also patterns of prefascist personality trends 
that the F scale did not adequately cover. Most of the work that went into 
the construction and revision of the scale was performed with groups of 
subjects in which the high scorers were, in the main, highly conventional. 
The procedure of retaining items which differentiated best within these 
groups was probably not the best one for constructing an instrument which 
would work with maximum efficiency in groups where tendencies to psy¬ 


chopathy and delinquency were much more pronounced. This is a matter 


to be discussed in more detail later. 


Despite the absolute differences in the D. P.’s between men and women. 
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items which work well for one sex tend, in general, to work well for the 
other. The correlation between the D. P. rank orders for the men and those 
for the women is .84. This is sufficient justification for averaging the D. P.’s 
of the two groups to obtain an over-all “order of goodness for each item. 
Since the differences between men and women, in the present context, are 
probably as great as the differences between any two groups of the same sex 
in the present sample, it is highly probable that a correlation between the 
D. P. rankings of any two such groups would be in the neighborhood of .84. 
There appear to be no general or systematic differences between the items 
which work better for men and those which work better for women. 

Mean scores for the men’s groups are somewhat higher on the average 
than mean scores for the women’s groups. This phenomenon would seem 
to be due primarily to the three male groups discussed above whose scores 
are particularly high. If men and women of the same socioeconomic class are 
compared, the means are not significantly different. Moreover, items which 
appeal most strongly to the men are much the same as those which appeal 
most strongly to the women, the rank-order correlation between the means 


for men and those for women being .95. 

b. Correlational Analysis. As a part of an independent investigation, the 
E, PEC, and F scales (from Forms 40 and 45) were administered to 900 
students in an Elementary Psychology Class at the University of California. 
It was decided not to include the data from this new college group among 
the general results of the present study because the total sample of subjects 
was already weighted too heavily on the side of young and relatively well- 
educated people. However, the 517 women from this psychology class con¬ 
stitute the only group in whose case the scales were subjected to an item-by- 
item correlational analysis.^ The results of this analysis will be summarized 
here. 

Each item of the F scale was correlated with every other item. The average 
of the 435 coefficients was .13, the range —.05 to .44.^ In addition, each item 
was correlated with the remainder of the scale, the mean r here being .33, 
the range .15 to .52. In the case of the E scale the mean interitem r was .42, 
and the mean item-total score r, .59. Whereas the E scale has about the same 
degree of unidimensionality as do acceptable intelligence tests (in the case of 
the 1937 Stanford-Binet Revision the average interitem r is about .38, the 
average item-total score r, .61), the F scale rates considerably lower in this 
regard. Despite the scale’s relative lack of surface homogeneity, however, 
we are justified in speaking of an F pattern or syndrome, for the items do 
“hang together” in the sense that each is significantly correlated with the 


^ This analysis was made possible by a Grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

® Fisher’s Zr was used in'computing the average r. 
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scale as a whole. It will be recalled in this connection that in constructiil 
the F scale two purposes were held in mind: (a) to seek over a wide area for 
diverse responses that belonged to a single syndrome, and (b) to construct 
an instrument which would yield a reliable prediction of scores on E It is 
clear that the first purpose has been in large part realized, although the search 
for additional items that would help characterize the F syndrome could be 
continued with profit. The fact that the individual F items correlate .2 c on 
the average with the total E scale augurs well for the fulfillment of the 
second purpose—a matter to which we shall turn in a moment. 

Proof that the variables or groups of items used in thinking about the F 

scale are not clusters in the statistical sense, is contained in the data from the 

present group of 517 women. Although the items within each of the Form 

45 F-clusters tend to intercorrelate (.11 to .24), the items in any one cluster 

correlate with one another no better than they do with numerous items from 

other clusters. We are justified in using these clusters, therefore, only as 
a priori aids to discussion. 


D. CORRELATIONS OF THE F SCALE WITH E AND 

WITH PEC 

Correlations of F with the E and PEC scales, based on the three question¬ 
naire forms and derived from all the groups used in the study, are shown in 
Table 10 (VII). The major result expressed in this table is that the correla¬ 
tion between E and F has increased with the successive revisions of the scale 
until it has reached a point (about .75 on the average in Forms 40, 45) where 

scores on the former can be predicted with fair accuracy from scores on the 
latter. 

The correlation between F and E varies rather widely from one group to 
another, a matter that seems to depend mainly upon the reliability of the 
scales themselves.® Thus, in the San Quentin group, where the reliability of 
F is .87 and that of E only .65, the correlation between the two scales is at 
the lowest, .59; while in the case of the Working-Class Women, where the 
reliability of F climbs to .97,^ the correlation is at its maximum, .87. It is 
obvious, therefore, that if the reliabilities of the two scales were increased 
(which can be done by increasing the number of items within each) the 

® The correlation between E and F does not seem to depend upon whether the two scales 
are administered at different times, or at the same time with items from the one scale in¬ 
terspersed among those of the other. The correlation obtained in the case of the Universiy 
of Oregon Student Women, who were given Form 60 in two parts, is not only similar to 
that obtained, with the use of the regular Form 60, in the case of the University of 
Oregon and University of California Student W^omen, but it is virtually the same as 
the mean E.F correlation for all groups of subjects. 

^ The reliability of the “A” half of the E scale, which was given as a part of Form 40 
to that group, was not calculated. 
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TABLE 10 (VII) 


COR RFI ATIONS of the F scale with the A-S. E. AINU r 
—CTWRAT. FORMS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


P. A-S 


li 


Public Speaking Class Men 
Extension Class Women 
Professional Women_ 


140 

52 

40 

63 


, 55 
.52 

.49 
. 57 


Over-allForm 78 


295 


. 53 


Groups taking Form 60: 

Univ. of Oregon Student Women 

Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of 
California Student Women 
Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of 
California Student Men 
Oregon Service Club Men 
Oregon Service Club Men° _ 

Over-all: Form 60 


47 


54 


57 

68 

60 


286 


Groups taking Form US: 

Testing Class Women 
San Quentin Men Prisoners 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 

Psychiatric Clinic Men 
Working-Class Men and Women 
Employment Service Men Veterans 
Maritime School Men _ 


59 

110 

71 

50 

50 

51 
179 


Over-all: Form 45 


570 



Groups taking Form 40 ®: 

George Washington Univ. Women 
California Service Club Men 
Middle-Class Men 
Working-Class Men 
Middle-Class Women 
Working-Class Women 
Los Angeles Men 
Los Angeles Women 
Employment Service Men Veterans 

Maritime School Men _ 


132 

63 

69 

61 

154 

53 

117 

130 

55 

165 


Over-all: Form 40 


P.E 


.58 
. 56 
.74 
. 73 


. 65 


72 


78 


. 58 
. 69 


. 69 


. 79 
. 59 
.36 
. 76 

. 85 
. 67 
. 56 


. 73 


. 69 
. 80 
.81 
.76 
. 83 
.87 
. 82 
.75 
.72 
. 62 


. 77 


Over-all: All Forms 


2150 


. 53 


.73 


P. PEC 



. 52 
.45 
.54 
. 65 


.54 


. 29 


.49 


.43 
.29 
. 22 


.34 


.54 
. 23 ^ 
. 62® 
. 57® 
.70 . 


. 62 


.39 


. 52 


.53 
. 59 
.71 
. 60 
.70 
. 72 
. 58 
. 61 
. 62 
. 39 


. 61 


. 52 


^In obtaining the over-all group means, the individual group means were not 
weighted by N* 

t>This group of Oregon Service Club Men received a short questionnaire form 
containing only the F scale and half of the PEC scale. 

®Ftor the correlations of F with PEC in the Psychiatric Clinic groups the number 

of women was 45, the number of men 29. due to a substitution of forms. 

^These F-PEC correlations are based on both Forms 40 and 45. Since it was TOn- 
sidered highly unlikely that the presence or absence of 5 E items would ^fect 
the correlation of F and PEC, the two forms are taken together in order t^o have 

the Sv^t^e of the larger N’s. The total N is 106 for the Bnployraent Service 

Men Veterans, 343 for the Maritime School Men* 

®In Form 40, it will be recalled, only the "A" half of the lO-item E scale 
was used. 
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correlation between E and F would be very high indeed.® This is not to say 
however, that E and F for all practical purposes measure the same thing. A 
correlation of .775 means that about two-thirds of the subjects who score in 
the high quartile on the one scale, score in the high quartile on the other, 
and that there are practically no reversals, i.e., cases in which a subject is 
high on one scale but low on the other. If one wished to use the F scale alone 
in order to single out subjects who were practically certain to be highly 
ethnocentric, i.e., in the high quartile on the present E scale, it would be 
necessary for him to limit himself to those scoring at the very highest extreme 
on F, perhaps the top lo per cent. As pointed out earlier, there are reasons 
why some discrepancy between the two scales should be expected. Surely 
there are some individuals who have the kind of susceptibility to fascist 
propaganda with which the F scale is concerned but who for one reason or 
another tend to inhibit expressions of hostility against minority groups (sub¬ 
jects high on F but low on E). And we have good reason to believe that there 

are other people who rather freely repeat the cliches of ethnocentrism_ 

perhaps in accordance with the climate of opinion in which they are living— 
without this being expressive of deep-lying trends in their personalities (sub¬ 
jects high on E but low on F). Such “exceptions” will be taken up in more 
detail later. 

It is to be noted that the correlation between F and E is slightly higher on 
the average in the case of groups taking Form 40 than for groups taking 
Form 45. This means that F correlates slightly better with the A half of the 
E scale than with the total E scale, and that the correlation must be still lower 
in the case of the B half of the scale. In several groups taking Form 45 the 
correlations of Ea and of Ep, with F were calculated, in addition to the cor¬ 
relation of total E with F. The results appear in Table ii (VII). In each 


TABLE 11 (VII) 


THE P SCALE WITH EACH HALF 


THE WHOLE OF THE E SCALE 


Group 

N_ 

Ea.P 

Correlations 

%.F 

Ea+b- e 

San Quentin Men Prisoners 

no 

. 56 

. 45 

. 59 

Employment Service Men Veterans 

51 

. 66 

.61 

. 67 

Maritime School Men 

179 

. 61 

. 40 

. 56 

Testing Class Women 

59 

. 77 

. 66 

.79 

Mean 


. 65 

. 53 

. 65 


^ The correlation coefficient which, theoretically, would result if two scales were per¬ 
fectly reliable, i.e., if the average obtained r were corrected for attenuation, is about . 9 . 
This indicates a striking correspondence, though not a complete identity, of what is meas¬ 
ured by the two scales. 
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group Ea.F is notably higher than Eb-F, and about the same as Ea+b-F. It 
may be recalled that the A half of the scale refers to highly generalized 
ethnocentrism and contains no A-S items, while the B half is made up of four 
A-S items and one Negro item. It happened that this Negro item was a 
relatively poor one in the statistical sense (rank order, 5 for men, 10 for 
women), but this is not enough to account for the superiority of the Ea-F 
correlations. It seems, rather, that the F syndrome is actually more closely 
related to general ethnocentrism than to anti-Semitism. This is in keeping 
with the finding, reported earlier, that in Form 78 the F scale correlated 
more highly with the E scale than with the A-S scale. Although anti-Semitism 
is still to be understood primarily as an aspect of general ethnocentrism, there 
can be no doubt but that it has some special features of its own. Some of 

these features are described in Chapter XVI. 

The F syndrome bears only a moderately close relation to pohtico- 
economic conservatism, the average correlation for Forms 45 and 40 being 
.57. Our interpretation is that high scores on PEC may proceed either from 
genuine conservatism or from pseudoconservatism, and that it is the latter 
which is most expressive of the personality trends which the F scale measures. 
This is in keeping with the finding that E, which is closely related to F, also 
shows only moderate correlation with PEC. The E.PEC correlation is about 
the same as the F.PEC correlation. It would appear that general ethnocen¬ 
trism, as measured by the present scales, is mainly an expression of those 
personality structures which the F scale measures; politico-economic con¬ 
servatism, while it may have this same source, may be more dependent than 
E upon factors in the individual’s contemporary situation. 

E. DIFFERENCES IN MEAN F-SCALE SCORE AMONG 

VARIOUS GROUPS 

We may turn now to a consideration of the mean F-scale scores of different 
groups. These means have been set forth in Table 12 (VII). It is well to 
recall here what was stated at the beginning (Chapter I, C), that since no 
steps were taken to insure that each group studied was actually representa¬ 
tive of a larger section of the population, we are in no position to generalize 
from the present results on mean scores, however suggestive they might be. 
(A large-scale community study would be necessary in order to produce a 
sound estimate of the relative amounts of fascist potential in different sec¬ 
tions of the general population. The F scale, we believe, is worthy to be 
used in such a study, though it would have to be modified somewhat in order 
to be suitable for groups with little education.) It seems well to recall, too, 
that the group with which a subject filled out the questionnaire does not 
necessarily represent a group membership that is significant for the present 
study. The differences with which we are here concerned are not very large. 
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TABLE 12 (VI 


MEAN 


miNG THE SEVERAL FOR M S OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Group 


Mean 


Form 78 : 

Public Speaking Class 
Public Speaking Class 
Extension Class Women 
Professional Women 


Women 

Men 



140 

52 

40 

63 


3. 94 
3.72 
3. 75 
3. 43 


Over-all mean. Form 78 


Form 60 : 

Univ. of Oregon Student Women 

Univ. of Oregon and Univ. of California 
btuuent Men 

Oregon Service Club Men 
Oregon Service Club Men ( A Form only) 

Over-all mean, Form 60 
Form 45; 

Testing Class Women 
San Quentin Men Prisoners 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 
Psychiatric Clinic Men 


295 


3.71 


47 

54 

57 
68 
60 

286 


3. 32 

3. 39 

3. 82 
3. 74 
3. 25 


3.50 


59 

110 

71 

50 


3. 62 

4. 73 
3. 69 
3. 82 


Over-all mean. Form 45 


Form 40: 

George Washington Univ. 
California Service Club 
Middle-Class Women 
Middle-Class Men 

Working-Class Women 
Working-Class Men 
Los Angeles Women 
Los Angeles Men 


290 


3.96 


Women 

Men 


Over-all mean, Form 40 

Forms 40 and 45; 

Elnpioyment Service Men Veterans 
Maritime School Men 


Over-all mean. Forms 40 and 45 




.71 

.57 

.70 

.86 

.71 


.86 

.96 

.93 

.81 

.71 


.85 


.99 
.86 
1. 30 
1.01 



1.04 


132 

3.51 

.90 

63 

4.08 

1.03 

154 

3. 62 

1. 26 

69 

3. 69 

1. 22 

53 

3. 86 

1. 67 

61 

4. 19 

1. 18 

130 

3. 49 

1. 13 

117 

3. 68 

1. 17 

779 

3. 76 

1. 20 

106 

3. 74 

1.04 

343 

4.06 

. 77 


449 


3. 90 


. 90 


Over-all mean. Four Forms (78, 60, 45, 40): 


20 99 


3. 78 
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while the variability within each group is marked. Only rarely is the 
ence between two groups greater than one S. D. In our view, we should find 
large group differences in mean F score only when membership in a group 
has some psychological significance, and this does not seem to be true of 
most of the present groups. (A study of the F-scale score in relation to group 
membership factors such as those covered by page i of the questionnaire 
[income, religion, etc.] would probably be rewarding. In view of the high 
correlation between F and E we should expect results generally similar to 
those found in the case of the latter scale, but discrepancies would be par¬ 
ticularly interesting.) Nevertheless, some important sociological and psycho¬ 
logical differences among the present groups are known to exist-indeed some 
of these groups have been described as “key” groups—and, if the F scale is 
valid, we should expect differences in mean score that are intelligible in the 

light of our general theory. 

Of all the fourteen groups taking Form 40-45, the San Quentin Inmates 
obtained the highest mean score, 4.73. This mean is significantly different 


(C. R. 


W orking 


Class Men, whose mean is 4.19. Between the San Quentin group and the low¬ 
est scoring group of men (Los Angeles Men, M = 3-68) the difference is 
very marked (C. R. = 7.8). In view of all that has been written concerning 
the close affinity of criminality and fascism, these results should not be sur¬ 
prising. Since the findings on the “key” San Quentin group are analyzed in 
detail in Chapter XXI, further discussion here is unnecessary. 

Service Club Men and Working-Class Men do not differ significantly in 
mean F score. This will come as a surprise only to those who have become 
accustomed to explaining all important differences in social attitudes on the 
basis of socioeconomic group membership, and who look to the working 
man as the main carrier of liberal ideas. It is true, of course, as a matter of 
economic and social fact, that the crucial role in the struggle against increas¬ 
ing concentration of economic power will have to be played by the w'orking 
people, acting in accordance with their self-interest, but it is foolhardy to 
underestimate the susceptibility to fascist propaganda within these masses 
themselves. For our part, we see no reason to suppose that the authoritarian 
structures with which we are concerned would be any less w'ell developed 
in the working class than in other segments of the population. If it be argued 
that our sample of working-class men might be an unusually reactionary 
one, the answer is that approximately half of this sample come either from 
the militantly “liberal” United Electrical Workers Union (C.I.O.) or from 
classes at the California Labor School, and that there is no reason to suppose 
that men from the United Seaman’s Service or new members of the I.L.W.U. 
—who constitute the remainder of the sample—are more conservative than 
working men generally. For that matter, the extremely high scoring San 
Quentin Inmates come in very large part from the working class, and there 
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IS good reason to suppose that their general outlook depends upon their 
ackground as well as upon the circumstance of their being in priLn 
It appears that differences among the present groups of men d^nd more 

than^im ^ organizations and liberal thought 

than upon socioeconomic group membership. This is the basis on which we 

ould explain the relatively low means of the Middle-Class Men (3 60) and 
the Los Angeles Men (3.68), both of which are significantly diffeLt (be 

Middle-Class Men and the Service Club Men are quite similar wkh ^ 

to economic and occupational status; the difference between them th^t is 

reflected in their F-scale mean lies, most probably, in whatever it is that dis- 
poses the former to appear at a meeting of the P.T.A. or the layman’s league 
fa Presbyterian Church or at evening classes at the California Labor SchLl 
and the latter at a Service Club luncheon. This, in our opinion, is primarily 
a psychological matter; the difference lies in the degree of something which 
may be labeled, for the moment, a disposition toward liberalism or progres- 
sivism or humanitarianism. The Los Angeles Men, it will be recalled, were 
recruited primarily from the University and the movie communities. Thus 
though their socioeconomic status was certainly no lower than that of the 
Service Club Afen in the San Francisco area, the setting in which they were 
found was one of greater liberalism. The Afaritime School Group, made up 
predominantly of men with working-class and lower middle-class ante¬ 
cedents who are out to raise their status, belongs on the basis of its mean 
(4.06) with the Service Club Alen and the Working-Class Afen, while the 
Psycjiiatric Clinic Afen (Al = 3.82) and the Employment Service Veterans 
(A 1 — 3.74), who probably are more heterogeneous with respect to either 

class status or liberal affiliations, have intermediate positions in the rank order 
of means. 

It has been pointed out that the fact of the men in our total sample having 
a higher mean than the v'omen is due primarily to the presence in the male 
sample of the outstandingly high scoring groups that have just been con¬ 
sidered. The present data show that where social group membership is con¬ 
stant, the means for men are not significantly different from those of women. 
Thus, in the case of the Working-Class W^omen and the Working-Class Afen, 
the C. R. is only 1.22, while the differences between men and women in the 
Psychiatiic Clinic, the Los Angeles and the Aliddle-Class groups are prac¬ 
tically negligible. It is to be noted, however, that in each case the men are 

slightly higher, and that in a larger sample the difference might become 
significant. 

Among the women’s groups, the only difference that approaches signifi- 


Women 


Working-Class Women 
Washington University Women 
3.49) on the other. If a true difference exists. 


3.86), on 

3-50 
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the explanation would seem to be the same as that advanced in the case of 
some of the men’s groups: that the latter groups of women have been m 

closer touch with liberal trends. 

It is of some interest to consider group differences in mean F score in rela¬ 
tion to the mean E score of these same groups. In general, groups that score 
highest on F tend to score highest on E also. The most notable discrepancies 
occur in the cases of the George Washington Women, who are relatively 
much higher on E (M = 4.04) than on F (M=:3.5i), and the W^orking- 
Class Men, who are slightly higher on F (M = 4.19) than onE (Mr= 3.92)- 
It seems probable that in the case of this group of women, we have to deal 
with a regional difference: many observers have noted that there is more 
prejudice in the East than in the West. It may be, therefore, that although 
these college women were relatively liberal as a group, they were led by 
the prevailing climate of opinion to go fairly high on E. This is in keeping 
with the fact that the correlation between F and E in this group was one of 

the lowest obtained. 


The group of Working-Class Men is the only one in which the mean E 
score is lower than the mean F score. This is probably attributable to the 
success of indoctrination in antidiscrimination which occurs in the “liberal 
unions to which a majority of these subjects belong. Apparently, howev^er, 
this indoctrination did not go so far as to modify those attitudes centering 
around authoritarianism, which are more pronounced in this group than in 
most others. One might say that if this indoctrination were dispensed with. 


or if propaganda having an opposite direction were substituted for it, then 


the results from this group would fall into line with all the others. 

It has often been suggested that working-class people are relatively unin¬ 
hibited in expressing the prejudice that they have and that this does not go 
very deep, while middle-class people are more restrained in giving vent to 
their—often deeper—prejudice. That nothing to support this formulation is 
to be found in the present data may be due most largely to the fact that our 
ethnocentric statements were for the most part fairly restrained, i.e., formu¬ 
lated in such a way that a pseudodemocratic person could agree with them 
and still maintain the illusion that he was not prejudiced. 


F. VALIDATION BY CASE STUDIES: THE F-SCALE 

RESPONSES OF MACK AND LARRY 

The responses of Mack and Larry on the F scale may now be compared 
with their remarks in the interview. In Table 13 (VII) are shown the scores 
of Mack and Larry, the group mean, and the D. P. for each of the 38 items 
in the F scale (Form 78), the items having been grouped according to the 
scheme of F-scale variables. 

The mean F-scale scores of the two men seem to be in keeping with the 
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TABLE 13 (VII^ 
RESPONSES OF MACK AND LARRY ON THE F SCALE 




Item 


Mack 


Larr 




(N = 295) 


Conventionalisn 

12. (Modern church) 

(One should avoid) 

(Einphasis in the colleges) 
(Leisure) 

(What a man does) 
(Important values) 

Cluster mean 


19. 

38. 

55. 

58. 

60. 


5 

2 

5 
7 

6 
5 


7 

1 

2 

6 

1 

5 


4.67 
3.63 
3.91 
5. 20 

3. 48 

4. 17 


5.00 


3.66 


4. 18 


Authoritarian Submission 

20. (Progressive education) 

(Undying love) 

(Elssential for learning) 
(Supernatural force) 
(Sciences like chemistry) 
(Obedience and respect) 
(Tireless leaders) 

(No sane, normal person) 

Cluster mean 


23. 

32. 

39. 

43. 

50. 

74. 

77. 


3 
6 
7 
1 
1 
6 
2 
6 

4. 00 


1 
7 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 

3. 13 


3. 28 
3.62 

3. 61 
3.97 

4. 35 

3. 72 
5.00 

4. 12 


3. 96 


Authoritarian Aggression 

6. (Women restricted) 

23. (Undying love) 

31. (Homosexuals) 

47. (Honor) 

75. (Sex crimes) 

Cluster mean 


2 
6 
6 

5 

6 

5.00 


1 
7 
6 
2 
1 

3. 40 


2. 93 

3. 62 
3. 22 
3.00 
3. 26 

3. 21 


Anti^intraception 

28. (Novels or stories) 

(Einphasis in colleges) 
(Things too intimate) 
(Leisure) 

(What a man does) 
(Books and movies) 


38. 

53. 

55. 

58. 

66 . 


Cluster mean 


5 

5 
3 
7 

6 
6 

5.33 


1 
2 

5 

6 
1 
2 

2. 83 


3.02 

3.91 

4. 82 

5. 20 
3.48 
4. 10 

4 . 09 



Supers tit ion 


2 . 

10 . 

39. 

13. 

65. 


(Astrology) 

(Pearl Harlior Day) 
(Supernatural force) 
(Sciences like chemistry) 
(World catastrophe) 


5 

1 

1 

1 

1 


6 

a 

1 

2 

1 


2.60 
2 . 22 
3.97 
4. 35 
2. 58 


0. 19 
0.76 
1 . 20 
2 . 11 
1. 70 
1. 60 



1. 26 



1. 07 
2.61 

1. 67 

2. 54 

2. 79 

3. 09 
1. 66 
2 . 12 


2. 19 



1. 75 

2. 61 
2. 16 
2.09 
2.81 

2. 28 



1.29 
1.20 
1.99 
2 . 11 
1.70 
2.48 

1.80 


1.74 

2. 20 
2.54 
2. 79 
1. 55 


Cluster mean 


1.80 


2. 20 


3. 78 


1. 70 
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TABLE 13 (VII) ((X)NT*D) 



Item 


Mack 


Larry 


Group 
Mean°^ 
(N = 295) 


Grou p 
D.P. 



Power and ‘"Toughness" 

9. (Red-blooded life) 
35. (Law in own hands) 
47. (Honor) 

70. (Plots) 

74. (Tireless leaders) 



Cluster mean 


3.20 1.60 3.55 


1. 77 



Destructiveness and Cynicism 

3. (Force to restore) 

9. (Return to fundamentals) 
14. (Rats... germs) 

17. (Familiarity) 

24. (Things unstable) 

30. (Reports of atrocities) 

35. (Law in own hands) 

42. (For one reason) 

56. (Crime wave) 

59. (Always war) 

67. (Eye to profit) 


3 

5 

3. 04 

1.98 

1 

2 

3.99 

2.04 

6 

5 

4. 44 

1. 60 

3 

1 

3. 33 

1. 86 

5 

5 

5. 01 

0. 79 

6 

5 

4. 20 

0. 43 

1 

1 

2. 50 

1. 42 

1 

1 

2.06 

1.05 

5 

5 

4. 60 

1. 16 

7 

1 

4. 26 

2. 59 

7 

3 

3. 71 

2. 21 


Cluster mean 4.09 3.09 3.74 1.56 


Proj ectivity 





46. 

(Sex orgies) 

5 

2 

3. 64 

2. 11 

56. 

(Crime wave) 

5 

5 

4. 60 

1. 16 

65. 

(World catastrophe) 

1 

1 

2. 58 

1. 55 

70. 

(Plots) 

7 

2 

3. 27 

1. 65 

73. 

(Infection and disease) 

5 

1 

4. 79 

2.02 


Cluster mean 

4. 60 

2. 20 

3. 78 

1. 70 

Sex 






31. 

(Homosexuality) 

6 

6 

3. 22 

2. 16 

42. 

(For one reason) 

1 

1 

2.06 

1.05 

46. 

(Sex orgies) 

5 

2 

3. 64 

2. 11 

75. 

(Sex crimes) 

6 

1 

3. 26 

2. 81 


Cluster mean 

4. 50 

2. 50 

3.05 

2.03 

Over-all mean** 

4. 31 

2. 95 

3. 71 

1.80 

®The 

group means and D.P.*s are 

based on all 

four groups 

taking 

Form 78 

(see 

Table 3 (VII), note^) 





**0ver 

-all means are based on the 

sum of the 

38 individual items. 

with no 


overlap. 
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"f'rfn'et.ew'l^ f--t^Sl TeTtio: 

panion.Vlosf girls'ar'c'inTeres'tfd'^onwIn'a^ ""*5 "°'^' “wfully nice com- 

of money to spend I didnV h g^od time and want fellows with lots 

girl In, in love wkh now bvedni a T™>' giving them a swell time. The 

I dated her one n Z , choc Whe“ I Z ^ 

is the vi^VcxsidlTof rhe ll ^ T u"T T— Her uncle 

she was int^ested in. I looked*ir n buying an automobile that 

and told her it was in p-ond n A ' t knew something about cars, 

out that she wasn’t irfrrrp r ^ ^f^rted going with her that wav. I found 

-not be?ut?frbut T P^^^Pects. She’s just very good 

JTn cir^umstan^^ 'Hiolesome. When we get married depends 

teaching in T’ ^ ^nite a rcs^nsibility. She wants to get married now; she is 

I mifdit^ffct married H ^ ^^5 assurance of four years in college, 

because I have'sn IVi-l suited; I know she’s interested in me, 

thiTl do ’t in n h both at the proper age. I intend to work pan 

But nvn’he nnd nng; I like to support my wife. I’ve alway^s had that idea. 

vou annrfwr^ r r """ ''^bat with my stomach condition. When I tell her^that 

to make mv rr marriage, she will be pleased, but, of course. I’m always a man 

to make my own decisions. ^ 

It seems that Mack does believe that “a woman’s place is in the home,” but 

<^)uocarinn^ni^r[ interviewers report of the interview is given in small type, 

ments indicate a verbatim record of the subject’s sme- 
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was prevented by the logic of his situation at the time from saying so in his 

** Sex Anti-intraception, Conventionalism, and Pro) activity, in the order 
namei are the other variables on which Mack is well above the group mean. 
Sex was not mentioned in the interview protocol given in Chapter 11 . 1 he 
following quotation from the clinical part of Mack’s interview may, how¬ 
ever, throw some light on his responses to the Sex items in the scale: 


(Where did you get your sex instruction? ) “I never had any from my parents, 
though I did get some suggestions from my aunt; no real instruction. What 1 know 
I have picked up from reading. I’ve listened to men talk, but accepted little of it; 

I weighed it in the light of what I have read. , , <■ u r 

(What was your first sex experience?) “It was in 1940-41, the aftermath of a 

New Year’s party in Washington. There was liquor. I was always a backward boy. 

According to well-supported theory, it is precisely the kind of sexual inhi¬ 
bition and “backwardness” described here, and further expressed in the 
extreme conventionalism of the passage about plans for marriage, that lies 
behind the moralistic and punitive attitude toward the supposed sexuality 
of other people which is the main theme of the Sex items in the scale. The 
inconsistency seen in Mack’s disagreement with the statement that men are 
interested in women for only one reason” might be explained in the same 
way as was his response to Item 6 (Women restricted): agreement would 
contradict too sharply the facts of his present situation. It is to be noted, how¬ 
ever, that the item (For one reason) has a very low group mean and a low 

D.P. 

Mack’s interview could serve well as a model of Anti-intraception. His 
emphasis upon practicality, efficiency, and diligence as ends in themselves, 
his tendency to ignore social and psychological determinants of human 
characteristics and human events, his failure to take into account possible 
inner sources of his opinions, the discrepancies between his expressed values 
and what appear to be his real motives, were outstanding features of his 
interview. The several Anti-intraception items of the F scale seem to have 
afforded him an excellent opportunity to express these same tendencies. An 
interesting discrepancy occurs in the case of Item 53 (Things too intimate), 
where his score of 3 is well below the group mean. This response is not very 
consistent with the pattern of values that he sets forth in his interview, but 
it seems quite consistent with what he does in the interview: as the above 
passage in which he discusses his approaching marriage well illustrates, he is 
able within the space of an hour to come to a rather free discussion of certain 
intimate matters with a stranger. True, his generally deferential behavior in 
the interview is probably an aspect of his Authoritarian Submission, but, 
more than this, there is a strong indication that however much Mack may 
assert his independence he is really a rather lonesome and troubled young 
man who would like to talk with someone who understood him. 
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One familiar with Mack’s interview might have expected him to go higher 
TtwTh groups 

that they violate conventional values, and his positive evaluatiom rf in 
groups are in the same terms-honesty, charity, thrift, diligence etc His 

donal'T^" marriage seem to be utterly conven¬ 

other variable save Anti-intraception, and one reason wh/heles no^nd 

ut inore sharply from the group is that the group mean itself is high-higher 
than for any of the other variables. Furthermore, the Conventionalism items 
as a group were not very discriminating, the mean D. R, 1.26, being the 
lowest of those obtained for the several variables. Item 19 (6ne shouU 
avoid) on which Mack’s score is below the group mean, does not discrim¬ 
inate between the high and low quartiles; that he should not agree with it 
seems consistent with his expressed value for independence. It is interesting 
t at despite his rejection of religion in the interview, he refuses to criticize 
the modern church when invited to do so by Item 12. His conventionalism 
will not allow him to attack so well-established an institution. 

From Mack’s interview (Chapter II) we inferred that one reason he 
accuses various groups and agencies of wishing to establish a closely cohesive 
and selfishly exploitive ingroup was that he wished to do the same thing 
hirnself; unable to justify such antisocial wishes, he sees them as existing not 
in himself but in the world around him. This is projectivity in a rather 
extreme form, and if Mack had not gone above the group mean on this vari¬ 
able, in his scale responses, we should have had to conclude that something 
was radically wrong with the scale. His score of 7 on Item 70 (Plot) seems 
perfectly in keeping with what he had to say about politics in his interview. 
His responses to Items 46 (Sex orgies) and 73 (Infection and disease) are 
consistent with the picture of sexual inhibition given above. That he is well 
below the group mean on Item 65 (World catastrophe) seems attributable 
to the value for hard-headed scientificness which he expressed both in his 
interview and in his response to items under the heading of Superstition. It 
is notable that his scientific “realism” does not insure that he keeps his feet 
on the ground when it comes to interpreting social events. (Indeed, it seems 

to have the opposite effect, and one might inquire if this is not generally 
true.) 

Mack stands only slightly above the group mean on Destructiveness and 
Cynicism, This is a reminder of the fact that his interview leaves the impres¬ 
sion of a relatively “mild case”; he makes no rabid statements, nor does he 
show any taste for violence. Attention to the individual items of the Destruc¬ 
tiveness and Cynicism group shows that it is those pertaining to open or all- 
out aggression on which he scores at or below the mean, while he goes well 
above the mean on items that have to do primarily with cynicism. It is 
interesting to recall, in this connection, his outstandingly high score on 
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Authoritarian Aggression. One might say that Mack cannot express aggres¬ 
sion directly unless it is done in the name of some moral authority or unless 

it is against some group that has been rejected on moral grounds. 

It might be suggested that another way in which Mack handles aggression 
is by means of cynicism. There was certainly no want of cynicism in his 
interview-the bureaus grab power, the civil servants think only of them¬ 
selves, Roosevelt selfishly seeks a fourth term, etc.-and he obtains top scores 
on the items most expressive of this trend: 30 (Reports of atrocities), 59 
(Always war), 67 (Eye to profit). This is, of course, hypothesizing that 
Mack has unconscious aggressive tendencies which are projected onto human 
nature and the world. Something like a high-water mark in cynicism is 
reached by Mack when he agrees, rather emphatically, with both Item 30 
(Reports of atrocities are exaggerated) and Item 48 (Germans and Japs 
should be wiped out) of the E scale: in agreeing with the former he is saying 
that the Germans were not as bad as they were pictured; in agreeing with 
the latter he is saying that nevertheless we ought to wipe out as many of 
them as possible. 

On the strength of Mack’s interview, we should expect him to obtain one 
of his highest mean scores on Authoritarian Submission. Glorification of 
such ingroup authorities as General Alarshall, the War Department, the big 
capitalists, and God as “strictly a man,” was one of the interview’s outstand¬ 
ing features. Yet his scale score on this variable (4.0) is at the group mean. 
Consideration of the items which pertain to this variable can effect some 
reconciliation of scale and interview, but it also reveals certain weaknesses 
in the Form 78 scale. The items on which Mack scores well above the mean 
—23 (Undying love), 32 (Essential for learning), 50 (Obedience and re¬ 
spect), and 77 (No sane, normal person)—are those which express Authori¬ 
tarian Submission in its purest form: three, of them have to do with family 
loyalty and the third with authoritarian education. When it comes to the 
items which have to do with religion, however—39 (Supernatural force) 
and 43 (Sciences like chemistry)—and in which ideas and feelings first ex¬ 
perienced, presumably, in relationships with parents are now represented on 
a cosmic plane, his value for the objective-scientific comes to the fore and 
his scores are as low as they could be. One might say that Mack’s submissive 
tendencies are insufficiently sublimated to permit their expression in abstract 
religious terms; the forces which are important for him are more tangible; 
they have concrete existence either in men or in physical objects. In this 
light, it is surprising that he does not agree with Item 74 (Tireless leaders). 
This item, be it noted, has a very high group mean and a relatively low 
Discriminatory Power. It seems likely that for some of the truly submissive 
subjects, like Mack, the item is too open, comes too close home, so that in 
responding they go contrary to their strongest feeling, while the great ma¬ 
jority of the subjects, for whom the item was not emotionally involving, 
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responded m accordance with the element of objective truth in the statemem 
Rephrasing of this item m later forms seems to have improved it by minimiz 
mg the rational aspect and by putting the emphasis more squarely m lea^ 
ship. Another poor item, it seems, is 20 (Progressive education). Liberals 

grlive“"Xt m"' b ^ ''T by the word “pro^ 

gre^ive. That Mack is no real supporter of progressive education is attested 

to by his enthusiastic endorsement of Item 32 (Essential for learning) which 
is about as clear a statement of educational reactionism as could be found 

o-T- ^ U ®™“P unsatisfactory Power and 

Toughness cluster. All the items of this cluster have been discussed above 

1 he correspondence between interview and scale lies in the fact that in 
neither place does he show any strong incbnation to be a tough and aggres¬ 
sive fellow. It is in his admiration for power and in his willingness to submit 

to It, rather than m any wish to be an aggressive leader, that his potentiality 
tor fascism lies. ^ 


Enough has been said about Mack’s extraceptive outlook, as seen both in 

his interview and in the scale responses discussed above, so that his very low 

score on Superstition is no more than is to be expected. The surprising thing, 

perhaps, is that he should agree with Item 2 (Astrology), when the great 

majority of the subjects do not. His agreement here suggests that his relative 

lack of superstition is not based upon a genuine identification with science 

as a way of life, but rather upon his general need to appear hard-headed and 
realistic and unlikely to be “taken in.” 

In general, there is rather close correspondence between Mack’s interview 
and his scale responses. Discrepancies appear chiefly when the scale, which 
concentrates upon things thought to be generally significant, fails to catch 
something which is relatively specific and unique, and, more commonly, 
when the particular scale item is deficient and fails to discriminate between 
high and low scorers. There is reason to believe that the latter difficulty has 
been largely overcome in the revisions of the scale. 

Turning to a consideration of Larry’s case, it may be noted first, that he 
scores below the group mean on all the F scale variables save one. Authori¬ 
tarian Aggression. He deviates most widely from the mean, in the low direc¬ 
tion, on Power and “Toughness,” Projectivity, and Anti-intraception; then 
come Superstition and Authoritarian Submission; and he comes close to the 
mean on Destructiveness and Cynicism, Sex, and Conventionalism. 

Less can be said about the relative lack of these tendencies in Larry than 
about their operation in Mack. Larry agrees with none of the statements in 
the Power and “Toughness” cluster, and this accords with the interview’s 
picture of him as a rather soft and agreeable young man. He agrees with 
only one of the Projectivity statements. Item 56 (Crime wave), and even 
here his score is barely above the group mean on a statistically poor item. His 
lack of this tendency was commented upon in the discussion of his interview. 
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where his wilUngness to admit his-not too lofty-motives and his mchna- 
tion to find the origins of his own views were noteworthy. A low score on 
Anti-intraception is certainly to be expected from a man who gives consid- 
erable attention to his own feeUngs, makes a positive value of pleasure, says 
he likes to “philosophize,” and discusses psychological determinant of prej- 
udice-as Larry did in his interview. Inconsistencies appear in the case ot 
Items 55 (Leisure) and 53 (Things too intimate), where he goes somewhat 
above the mean; the former may be taken as an expression of his conven¬ 
tionality, while the latter would appear to be connected with his special 

problem—“that disease” (tuberculosis) that he had. 

There was nothing in Larry’s interview to suggest that he was super¬ 
stitious and, hence, it is to be expected that he should obtain a low score on 
the Superstition variable. Why he should agree with the astrology itern is a 
question. Perhaps it should not be surprising to find an element of mysticism 
in this weak and rather passive character. Authoritarian Submission was 
rather prominent in Larry’s interview. He made it clear that he has a great 
deal of respect for his family and that he has had little occasion to rebel 
against them either in deed or in thought. That he is still below the mean 
makes it clear that in order to be high on this variable something more than 
ordinary respect for proper authority is required: the submission must be 
exaggerated or overdone, and it must be generalized to include other objects 
besides family members. Two of the three items on which Larry goes above 
the mean—23 (Undying love) and 77 (No sane, normal person)—refer spe¬ 
cifically to ingroup feelings in regard to the family; the third, 32 (Essen¬ 
tial for learning), gives him an opportunity to express his conventionality. 

Larry is below the group mean on Destructiveness and Cynicism, but the 
naive optimism and friendliness toward the world which he showed in his 
interview is enough to raise the question of why he is not still lower. One 
thing to note is that the items on which he goes up have, in general, high 
group means and low D. P.’s. It seems that these items approach close enough 
to being cliches so that most people agree with them, and Larry is enough 
of a conformist to go along. 

In connection with Larry’s score on Sex, which is .55 below the group 
mean, the following quotation from the clinical section of his interview is 
enlightening. 

(Sex? ) “No great problem. I thought about girls all the time, as boys will, and I 
looked at them. I started out with them at about 15 .1 liked them a lot and associated 
with them at school and in the neighborhood. You know, you have the usual sexual 
desires, but you don’t let them bother you.” 

(Sex morals?) “I feel a girl should remain a virgin until 21 or 22 anyway. If she 
expects to marry soon after that, she should wait until after marriage, but if she is 
a career girl or doesn’t want to get married, then an affair with an unmarried man 
is OK if they keep it quiet and secluded so the moral standards of others are not 
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(You?) “Not until after I came out of the hospital, when I was 2^ or 2.1 

I^hTvP several affairs lasting a few weeks or a month. I won’t marJy untU 

rnore security. She almost has to be a virgin, though not necessarilv I locr 

S felWs are.”"’“ ' way 


Although this is conventional enough—“the way most fellows are,” as Larry 
says—It does not bespeak the kind of inhibition which we conceive to lie 
behind high scores on the Sex items. Actually, Larry’s score on this variable 
would have been very low were it not for his score of 6 on Item 31 (Homo¬ 
sexuality). It is possible that he is not free of worry in this area—but this 

IS a matter that had best be left until it is time to discuss the clinical material 
itself. 

Enough has been said about Larry’s conventionalism to make it appear 
reasonable that he should be close to the mean on this variable. A problem is 
presented by the fact that he is actually above the mean on Authoritarian 
Aggression. True, his score is still far below that of Mack, but Larry’s inter¬ 
view gave the impression of a young man who would hardly want to punish 
anybody, and it is a criticism of the scale that it fails to confirm this impres¬ 
sion. The two items on which his score goes up are 31 (Homosexuals), 
which was discussed above, and 23 (Undying love). This latter item, though 
it has an element of punishment in it, also expresses Authoritarian Submis¬ 
sion, and Larry s response is probably to be explained on the basis of his 
family loyalty. The group means and D. P.’s of the Authoritarian Aggres¬ 
sion items are, relatively, quite satisfactory. It seems that in regard to the 

present variable, the F scale was not a fine enough instrument to give the true 
picture in Larry’s case. 

The differences between Larry and Mack seem to be reflected fairly well 
in their F-scale responses. Mack scores higher than Larry on all the variables 
save one, Superstition. Mack is more than 2 points higher on Anti-intracep- 
tion, Projectivity, and Sex, more than i point higher on Power and “Tough¬ 
ness,” Authoritarian Aggression, and Conventionalism, and i.oo and .87 
higher, respectively, on Destructiveness and Cynicism, and Authoritarian 
Submission. It is particularly interesting that the variables which are most 
differentiating, that is, Anti-intraception, Projectivity, and Sex, are those 
which seem to be at the greatest distance from the overt content of fascist 
ideology. They are variables that seem to have their sources deep within the 
personality and to be relatively impervious to superficial changes in the 
external situation. It will remain for later chapters to show that as we go 
deeper into the person the differentiation between high and low scorers 
becomes more clear-cut and dependable. 
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G. CONCLUSION 


The attempt to construct a scale that would measure prejudice without 
appearing to have this aim and without mentioning the name of any minority 
group seems to have been fairly successful. The correlation of .75 between 
the E and the F scale means that scores on the former may be predicted 
with fair accuracy from scores on the latter. That we have achieved the 
second purpose underlying the F scale—to construct an instrument that 
would yield an estimate of fascist receptivity at the personality level—has 
still to be demonstrated. 


Numerous variables in areas not ordinarily covered by studies of political, 
economic, and social ideology have been attacked directly; and they have 
been found to form a syndrome and to correlate significantly with antidemo¬ 
cratic trends in areas covered by the A-S, E, and PEC scales. This means, at 


the least, that the conception of a potentially fascistic pattern can be con¬ 
siderably extended, and that the hypothesis of central personality disposi¬ 
tions which give rise to this pattern is lent considerable support. It remains 
to be shown conclusively, however, that the variables with which the F 


scale has been concerned are, in reality, variables of personality. If it is true 
that they are, then they will be exposed directly as we consider findings from 
procedures designed especially for the investigation of personality and in 
which the individual is allowed to express himself spontaneously. If our 
major hypothesis is correct, then the clinical investigations soon to be re¬ 
ported should not only substantiate the findings of the present chapter, but 

give a deeper understanding of the potentially fascistic pattern and of its 
development within the individual. 


c H A P T 
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ETHNOCENTRISM IN RELATION TO 
INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION 

Daniel /. Levinson 


ere are several reasons why one might expect intelligence and educa- 
tion to be related to ethnocentrism. One reason is primarily methodological: 
since all of the E-scale items (and most of the items in the E-F-PEC series) 
are negative, i.e., agreement represents a pro-ethnocentric stand, perhaps 
some of the kss intelligent individuals make high scores not out of real con¬ 
viction but simply out of suggestibility and lack of discernment. In answer 
to this point, it may be noted that we were primarily interested in measur¬ 
ing both active receptivity as well as a more passive suggestibility to anti¬ 
democratic ideology. Nevertheless, we should expect suggestibility to be 
but one—and far from the most important one—of the many factors showing 
some association with high scores on the E scale. 

Various hypotheses and interpretations presented in other chapters have 
implied, directly or indirectly, that intelligence and ethnocentrism are nega¬ 
tively correlated, i.e., that the high scorers on E are somewhat less intelli¬ 
gent on the average than the low scorers. Thus, the analysis of the ideological 
as well as of the clinical material has suggested that ethnocentrism is related 
to stereotypy, rigidity, and concreteness in thinking (also see Rokeach (98)), 
to narrowness of the ego bounds, and to difficulty in grasping psychosocial 
explanations of social phenomena. Since these variables are at best only 
partial components of intelligence, and since they are only imperfectly 
(though significantly) related to ethnocentrism, we might expect a rela¬ 
tively low but consistent negative correlation between intelligence and 
ethnocentrism. 

The correlation may be brought closer to zero by the operation of another 
factor: it has often been observed that an individual may function in a highly 
complex, abstract, and flexible manner in one area of life (e.g. in his occupa¬ 
tion as a physical scientist, mechanic, or businessman), and in a completely 
contrasting—less intelligent-manner in his social outlook or in his family 
life. It is as if the basic intellectual capacity can express itself only in accord- 
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ance with certain emotional-motivational principles; it is free, indeed stim¬ 
ulated, to act along certain lines, impeded and distorted to varying degrees 
along other Unes. Whatever the reasons, it is a matter of fact that many 
individuals are inconsistent in their actual intellectual performance, and may 
show certain “nonintelligent” (stereotyped, rigid) qualities in their social 
thinking despite having a relatively high intelligence as it is ordinarily meas¬ 
ured. Conversely, individuals of moderate or low “basic” intelligence may 
be able to function realistically and flexibly in their social thinking. Xo the 
extent that intelligence tests measure something more basic unfortunately 
it is not entirely clear what specific psychological functions they do measure 
—their correlation with ethnocentrism may be lower than initially expected. 
If the correlation were very high, above .4—.5? say, we should be inclined 
to suspect that the scales are inadequate; it does not seem likely, on theo¬ 
retical grounds, that intelligence per se plays so large a role in ideology. 

The relation between ethnocentrism and education is also likely to be sig¬ 
nificant but low. One of the main stated aims of our educational system is 
the teaching of democratic values as expressed in our Constitution and in 
other great documents. To the extent that we are succeeding in aims such as 
these, ethnocentrism and years of education ought to be negatively cor¬ 
related, that is, the more the education the less the ethnocentrism. 

The above hypotheses are consistent with the results of previous studies 
of prejudice and general liberalism-conservatism.^ 

On the average, “liberals” (with respect to ideology regarding group rela¬ 
tions, politics, religion, etc.) have been shown to be slightly more intelligent, 
to receive better grades in college, to read more and to have greater intel- 


While 


two 


It was not feasible within the scope of the present research to administer 
intelligence tests to the groups taking the questionnaire. Fortunately, such 
tests had already been administered to some or all of the members of four 
groups: Maritime School Men, Employment Service Men, Psychiatric Clinic 
Men and Women, and San Quentin Men. No information was obtained in 
our questionnaire regarding years of education; this question was omitted 
partly because of the probable unreliability of the answers and partly because 
of the fear that it might make the less educated subjects defensive about the 
entire questionnaire. In some cases, e.g., the college students and the pro¬ 
fessionals, the amount of schooling was relatively constant for the entire 
group. For two groups, the Psychiatric Clinic patients and the Maritime 
School, the years of schooling had been determined in a way that seemed fairly 
(though not entirely) reliable. 

The data on intelligence are presented in Tables 1-3 (VIII), on education 
in Tables 4 (VIII) and 5 (VIII). We may consider intelligence first. 

1 For reports and summaries see: Murphy, Alurphy and Newcomb (85); Kerr ( 63 ). 
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average IQ is significantly above he ™rnonnr" 

by about one sagnta); indeed, even the Wes s^r 

group, above the noDuhrion -ru- c , ’ the third 

The correlanons of these tests with the Ethnocentrism scale, Forms 45 and 

TABLE 1 (VIII> 

CORREL ATIONS OF THE E AND F SCALES WTTH 
VARIOUS ABILITY TESTS 



Ability Test 


Test Prop erties 

Means S.D. 



Correlation with:^ 
AGCT 


Ea 


Ea+B 


AGCT 

126.7 

8.98 

102-153 

-- 

4 a 

-.02 

20 

20 

Mechanical 

Comprehension 

126. 5 

14.61 

66-166 

. 25 

17 

.00 

13 

Reading 

Comprehension 

92.5 

13.04 

57-121 

.55 

-.08 

-.06 

-. 20 

Arithmetical 

Comprehension 

81. 2 

8 . 88 

61-105 

.59 

-.06 

16 

16 


*? compared with the following population means: 
general population, the AGCT and Mechanical Comprehension Tests 
have means of lOO. For the "high school graduate" population- the Read¬ 
ing Comprehension and Arithmetical Comprehension Tests have means of 79 , 

last-named test, therefore, the present sample is con¬ 
siderably above average. 

of cases (N) Involved in the correlations are as follows: 

Of the 343 subjects in the total sample, 342 received all of the ability 
tests, with the exception of four Individuals who omitted the Reading 
Comprehension Test. The correlations involving AGCT and F, then, are 

based on an N of 342. The Scale, contained in Form 40, has an N of 
168. while has an N of 179 . 


40, range between .02 and — .32, averaging above — .2. The correlations 
of E with the Alechanical, Reading and Arithmetical Comprehension Tests^ 
(Table i (VIII)) are slightly lower, averaging about —.1. These correla¬ 
tions, taken together, are statistically significant, that is, dependably above 
zero, at the 5 per cent level. It may be noted also that there are no positive 
correlations. Table 3 (VIII) gives the mean (Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 

^ The Bennett Alechanical Aptitude Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, the Stanford 
Adult Arithmetical Reasoning Test. 
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TABLE 2 (VIII) 

>F THE E. F, AND PEC SCAL ES 
the OTIS HIGHER FORM A INTELLIGENCE 
(E»!PLOYMENT SERVICE VETERAN 



Otis Test Properties 


correlation of Otis with:° 


Otis Raw Score 
Otis IQ 
Stanford-Binet 


Mean* 


Range 



56. 5 


114. 5 


34-75 

92-133 


129.5 108-140 


Ea* 

Ea+B* 


F: 


-.32 

-.22 


-.48 


IQ' 


PEC: 


-. 16 


*The mean Otis IQ of 114.5 is significantly above the population average 
of 100.0 (population S. D. is 10.0)> 

‘’The conversion of the Otis scores into Stanford-Binet IQ scores was 
done by means of a table prepared by Dr. B. E. Ghiselll. For the general 

population the Stanford-Binet has a mean of lOO, an S. D, of 16. 

®Otis Test data were available for 104 of the 105 cases in this sample. 

The N is. then, 104 for the correlations with F and PEC. The N is also 
104 for E*. since the Ea scores of the subjects taking Form 45 as well 
as of those taking form 40 were used. The N is 50 in the case of Ey ^+3 

(Form 45). 


TABLE 3 (VIII) 


MEAN WECHa^ER-BELLEVUE IQ S(X>RE FOR EACH 
(^ARTILE* OF THE ETHNOCENTRiavi SCALE 
(PSYOTIATRIC CLINIC MEl'l AND WOMEN) 


Form 45 E-Scale Quartiles Range on E N Mean IQ 


Low quartile 

10-24 

8 

125. 3 

Low middle quartile 

25-36 

5 

117.8 

High middle quartile 

37-50 

13 

113.9 

High quartile 

51-70 

11 

107. 3 



37 

114.9 

®The subjects represent 
50 men, and 22 of the 

only a part of each quartile, 
71 women, had received Wechsler 

In all, 15 
-Bellevues, 

of the 
The 


men and women were similar with respect to proportion in each quartile. 
identical with respect to mean IQ, It is not clear why more upper-half 
than lower-half subjects have been tested. The mean of 114 approximates 
that for the patients generally. 
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ISv?correttior' ^ 'ow 

Tables 1-3 (VIII) indicate that, for individuals with IQ’s of aODroxin^t^i 

.00 and above, there is a very low but dependable negative relaLnX be 

veen intelligence and ethnocentrism: the most ethnocentric subjects are on 

the average less intelligent than the least ethnocentric, ■while th 
scorers on E are intermediate in IQ. 

Data on the San Quentin Men, not presented in the above tables suggest 

a r'wllT“"if ■" ^ wider SeS; 

range. Wechsler-Bellevue Test Scores were available on 77 of the 110 sub 

Tnd a'Stand d" n"""" ^“ 7 '" ^ of 4 68 

of a 6, nd f n the total-sample mean 

.00 0 the S D : '■ d T '^"ohsler-Bellevue IQ (fuU scale) was 

sf (questionnaire) sample in E mean and S. D.; it is 

j- ® inteUigent than the total prison population, whose mean IQ 

oVt'he ‘T 7 ^ obtained r between E and IQ was -.28. This value is 
he same order of magnitude as those reported above for samples in which 

he IQ range was more constricted. It is, of course, not conclusive, since the 
tested sample may have been systematically biased in its selection. In addi¬ 
tion, other factors such as educational and class level are probably con- 

r” h 77" “ be at least slightly related 

to both E and IQ. A conclusive study of the relation between IQ and E 

would have to partial out, or to keep constant, these other factors. Never¬ 
theless, the series of negative r’s, on a variety of groups and by means of a 
variety of intelligence tests, provides substantial evidence of a significant 
re ation between E and IQ. That the correlation is greater than zero, and in 
a negative direction, is in keeping with previous studies as well as with the 
results of the present study regarding the role of stereotypy and rigidity 
in ethnocentrism. That the correlation is only moderately close—apparently 

in the range of —.2 to —.4-is evidence that intelligence is only one of many 
variables which determine E-scale scores. 


Correlations between the Ability Tests and the F scale were computed 
for the Maritime School Men (Tabic i (VIII)) and the Employment Service 
Veterans (Table 2 (VIII) ). In the former group the correlations range be¬ 
tween —-13 and .20 while in the latter the extremely high value of —.48 
w as obtained. It appears, then, that IQ is more closely related to F than to E 
although, except for the Veterans, the correlation is relatively small. Further 
study is required to determine w hether or not the r of —.48 is spurious or 
exceptional. The higher correlations w ith F than with E might be explained 
on the basis of certain of the F clusters, e.g., superstition and stereotypy; 
correlations between IQ and the individual F items might well be obtained 
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in future research. The correlation of —. 16 between IQ and the PEC scale 

rXable 2 (VIII)) is consistent with other findings. 

That the relation between intelUgence and ethnocentrism is not very close 

is suggested also by the over-all group data. Thus, while the three groups in 
Tables i -3 (VIII) are very similar in average IQ, they vary greatly in av®r- 
aee E score. The Psychiatric Clinic patients have an E mean of 3-7* a tull 
point below the means for the Maritime School and Veteran Men. More¬ 
over the latter groups, while extremely high in average IQ, are also among 
the most ethnocentric of all groups tested. It would seem, therefore, that 
high tested intelligence is no guarantee against the overall authoritarian 

pattern of ideology and personality. 

Data on the relation of ethnocentrism to amount of education are pre- 
sented in Tables 4 (VIII) and 5 (VIII). One of the most striking results is 


TABLE 4 (VIII) 


number op years 



ETHN OCENTRISM 

MEW AND WOMEW) 



Form 45 E Scale Quartiles 


Range on E 



Mean Yrs. Education^ 



Low quartile 


10-24 


Low middle quartile 


25-36 


28 


12.7 


High middle quartile 


37-50 


27 


11.8 


High quartile 


51-70 


28 


11 . 2 


112 


12.4 



‘‘These data are based on 45 of the 50 men, 66 of the 71 women. The ®eans 
lor Md%o«en separately .ere so al.llar that they .ere combined In 

order to increase the N# 

bone vear has been added to the number of years of education In - 

cisei SSe?e tSrindivldual had specialized tralnlne anch as secretarial 

or accounting schoole 


that these two variables are much more closely related in the Psychiatii< 


Clinic group than in the Alaritime School group. The average number o 


years of education drops gradually but consistently (from 13.8 to 11.2) ii 


the Clinic group as score on the E scale increases (Table 4 (VIII)). Ho\\' 


ever, in the Maritime School data, computed in another manner, the change 


are not so consistent. On the basis of the combined Forms 45 and 40 dat£ 


subjects with less than 12 years of education (i.e., not high school graduates 


^ w 

have the highest E mean, 4.9, while those with 12-14 years (there were n 


college graduates) had almost identical E means of about 4.6. Howeve 
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table 5 (VIII) 


MEAN E SCORE 



EDUCATION (MARITIME SCHOOL 



Years Education 


Form 45 (E^+b) 


N 




Form 40 (E^ ) 


N 


Mean 


Total Group 
N Mean 


Less than 12 

36 

4. 38 

60 

5.21 

96 

4.90 

12 years 

104 

4. 28 

91 

5.04 

195 

4. 63 

13 years 

13 

4. 75 

7 

4.40 

20 

4. 63 

14 years 

18 

4. 34 

6 

5. 17 

24 

4.55 

Blank 

7 

4. 63 

0 

— 

7 

4.63 

Over-all 

178 

4.36 

164 

5.08 

342 

4.68 


there is some question as to whether the results for the two Forms should be 
combined, since the results for each Form separately are not so clear-cut. 
In the Form 45 group there is no consistent trend, the subjects with 13 years 
of education having the highest E mean and the other educational levels 
varying only within a range of o.i points. In the Form 40 group, on the 
other hand, the 13-year level is the least ethnocentric, while the 14-year 
group vies with the less-than-12 for the most ethnocentric position. The 
only difference that holds up for both Forms is that between the 12 and 
the less-than-12 year levels, and this difference borders on the 5 per cent 
level of statistical significance. 

Why is the relation between ethnocentrism and education more consistent 
in the Psychiatric Clinic group? One possibility is that the Maritime School 
members who had one or two years of college and then dropped out are 
systematically atypical, and that an unselected group of college students 
might be less ethnocentric. To the extent that this is true, a clear-cut relation¬ 
ship between ethnocentrism and education does exist. However, the relation 
in the case of the Psychiatric Clinic may be spuriously high, since the college 
students and college graduates in this sample are not a random sample of these 
educational levels. It is possible—though not yet demonstrated—that the col¬ 
lege-trained patients are, to a greater degree than those who did not attend 
college, selected for willingness to recognize the need for, and to seek, 
psychological aid. To the extent that this is true, the relationship between 
ethnocentrism and education is less clear-cut than these results indicate. 

One might venture the hypothesis that ethnocentrism is at least as closely 
related to the desired amount of education as to the actual amount. Thus 
the two Extension Classes (Forms 78 and 45), most of whose members were 
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adults having only 12 years or less of schooling, but trying to “learn some¬ 
thing on the side” and perhaps even to obtain a college degree, had E means as 
low as those of the University of California students. There is also some 
clinical evidence to support this hypothesis. At any rate, examination of the 
various group means shows that two groups may have similar educational 
levels and very different E means, as well as similar E means and very dif¬ 
ferent educational levels. For example, the University of California students 
and the George Washington University Students, with similar educational 
levels, are significantly different in E means (Form 78, A-S scale, and Form 
40 E scale). Again, the Working-Class group, though similar in socioeco¬ 
nomic and educational background to the San Quentin group, is significantly 

less ethnocentric (Form 45)- 

We may tentatively conclude that ethnocentrism shows a slight negative 
correlation with amount of education. It is likely, though far frorn a demon¬ 
strated fact, that college graduates are less ethnocentric than high school 
graduates, who are in turn less ethnocentric than those who did not cornplete 
high school. It is not clear which is more important: that the correlation is 
greater than zero, or that it is at best not far from zero. To those who urge 
education per se as a kind of panacea, the smallness of the correlation ought 
probably to be stressed. But this is not to deny the importance of education. 
It is, rather, to emphasize that our educational system, college as well as public 
school, is still far from realizing its potential strength as a social force in the 
service of democratic values. The reasons for this are outside the scope of 
the present research. It may also be pointed out that, even under the best 
educational conditions, exposure to the classroom is not enough, and that 
motivation to learn and receptivity to new ideas provide the only psycho¬ 
logical soil in which democratic education can develop effectively. 

In summary, ethnocentrism seems to have a low but statistically significant 
relation to both intelligence and education, the most educated and intelligent 
subjects being, on the average, the least ethnocentric. However, these varia¬ 
bles were studied only secondarily in the present research, and convincing 
determination of their relation to ethnocentrism requires more extended 
sampling, particularly of the lower educational and intellectual levels. It is 
also necessary to control more adequately the operation of other variables 
such as class level, educational opportunity and educational motivation. 
Nevertheless, the present results do contradict seriously one of the com¬ 
monly held theories of prejudice and fascism, namely, that they are sup¬ 
ported out of simple stupidity, ignorance or confusion. It would seem, rather, 
that an autocratic social structure is best suited to the particular type of ra¬ 
tionality exercised by the authoritarian personality. A promising field of 
future research is the study of what might be called “the dynamics of in¬ 
telligence.” For example, the intellectual functioning of ethnocentric indi¬ 
viduals, even those with above-average IQ’s, seems to be relatively rigid, 
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to work better m relation to thmgs than to people, to be primarilv 

and to become disrupted when required to deal with more 

o ogical issues especially those involving personal needs and emodom 

{anti-iiitraceptive ). emotions 

As has been noted elsewhere (particularly in Chapter IV), the averaee in 
and the educational level of the entire sample used in the present research 

This sampling bias, together with that of age-our sample being somewhat 
vounger than a representative sample would be-has probably resulted in 
our obtaining over-all means for the various scales which are slightly biased 
in the direction of being too low. However, the error seems to be less than 
might have at fii^t been suspected. In addition, it is not likely that such 

sampling factors have distorted to any appreciable degree the relationships 

among the variables of ideology, personality, and group membership under 
investigation. Since we were primarily concerned with the causes and cor¬ 
relates of antidemocratic trends, that is, with correlations and differences 
rather than with the average amount of any single trend per se, the diverse 

poops comprising the total sample provide, it would seem, an adequate 
basis for study. 


PART II 


Personality as Revealed through Clinical Interviews 


1 



CHAPTER IX 


THE INTERVIEWS AS AN APPROACH 
TO THE PREJUDICED PERSONALITY 

Else Frenkel-Bruns'wik 


A. INTRODUCTION: COMPARISON OF GROUPS 

Reference to the interviews has so far been limited to the discussion of 
two individual cases, with emphasis mainly on the pattern of social and po¬ 
litical issues (Chapter II). A series of five chapters beginning with the present 
will show the purpose and value of the interviews in their own right, cover¬ 
ing in a systematic fashion a variety of topics; furthermore, analysis will be 
in terms of groups rather than of single individuals (Chapters IX to XIII). 
Some special individuals or groups as well as some special issues will be taken 
up once more in later chapters, bringing in additional material from the 
interviews (Chapters XX to XXII). The problem of ideology as revealed 
through the interviews is not being considered in the series of chapters 
which makes up the present Part II; this problem will be taken up in Chap¬ 
ters XVI to XIX. 

The major advantage of the interview technique lies in the scope and free¬ 
dom of expression it offers to the person being studied. Thus we may learn 
what he thinks about himself, about his hopes, fears and goals, about his 
childhood and his parents, about members of the other sex, and about peo¬ 
ple in general. It is through careful and critical evaluation of sources of this 
kind that an adequate view of the total personality can perhaps best be ap¬ 
proximated. 

Rather than making an attempt to establish the dynamic interrelationships 
of the significant factors for each single individual, however, we shall look 
for a basis of generalizations within groups which will permit us, it is hoped, 
to come to grips with the social and psychological trends typical of the highly 
prejudiced and of the unprejudiced. Does the family constellation differ 
in the typical prejudiced home as compared with the typical unprejudiced 
home? Do prejudiced individuals tend to have different images of their 
parents than do unprejudiced ones? How does the handling of discipline vary 
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m this respect? Do prejudiced and unprejudiced individuals differ in their 


i*r 1 • - * — f -uiiici in rntf^ir 

sex life, their way of choosing friends, their values, their general cognitive 


and emotional approach to life? These are some of Ae q^esti;^;^ 


4.1 _ • - , --- WlUUll Will 

be the prime concern of the present series of chapters. By virtue of its sped- 

JlCltV Jinn nninn^> r*K O 2 ^ 4 .^ ! _ « n « * 


^ . J . ‘ -VIXLUC U 1 1L5> 5>neci- 

y and unique character, the interview may be called upon to yield in 


the first place, information of this broader kind on the personality of those 
scoring high or low on anti-Semitism. 


In fact, it was a preliminary review of some of the crucial factors of this 


• . - . - ^ -Lilia 

kind in a set of exploratory interviews which led to the construction of the 


F scale (Chapter VII). However, it was this and other scales, consisting of 

_ IT r ♦ ^ ^ O 


given statements calling for indications of agreement or disagreement onlv 


upon which group comparisons between the personalities and the attitudes 


of prejudiced and unprejudiced subjects-now to be extended to the richer 

_ ._ .T *4 % 


and more flexible type of evidence as given by an interview—have been thus 


far exclusively based in the present volume. On this comparatively limited 


basis, marked differences between these two groups were established. 


Questions as to the specific meaning and connotation of the various state- 

i* - 


merits for the individuals concerned, however, had to be left open to a con¬ 


siderable extent. Further validation of the questionnaire data can be effected 


by probing in greater detail into the spontaneous elaborations a subject may 


be willing to make on the topics covered by the questionnaire. To obtain 


such additional information on results gathered by other techniques is a 


further goal in the subsequent analysis of the interviews. 


While the importance of the interview as source material is generally 

1 « AM. 


agreed upon in the social sciences, there are specific difficulties in evaluating 

\ « SAM . _ 


such material. This is due mainly to the fact that interview material is highly 


^ ---^- j 

diversified and unstructured. At the same time, the richness, flexibility, and 


spontaneity of this material are the features which constitute its major asset; 

• y r r •• « •• —MM M ^ . 


room is left for unanticipated variations. To preserve all of this uniqueness 

« M . 


and flavor, we should have to reproduce all, or at least the most outstanding, 


protocols in full—allowing the reader to form his own impressions and draw 

'I • V « 


his own conclusions. 


Presentation in full, though doing maximal justice to the material, has its 


serious drawbacks. It would not be easy to survey and would of necessity 


leave to the reader much of the burden of interpretation, or else introduce 


a potentially arbitrary distribution of emphasis in the process of interpreta¬ 


tion. In the same manner, if we were to limit presentation itself to a few 


select protocols we might easily be criticized on grounds of possible ar¬ 
bitrariness in selection. 


For these reasons it was decided to attempt some kind of quantification 


within groups, rather than to present only clinical results based on intensive 


but more impressionistic case studies as was originally planned. For the kind 


of evaluation chosen, hypotheses were already formulated on an empirical 
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basis, giving “hunches” for potential validation. The procedure comisted of 
a careful evaluation of the interview material in terms of an extensive set of 
scoring categories. These categories had been designed to encompass as 
much as possible of the richness and intricacy of the material at hand. (See 
E. Frenkel-Brunswik (31, 32, 36).) They were a product of intensive study 
of the interviews with full consideration of all the other evidence obtained 
from the individuals in question, especially their standing on the prejudice 
scales. The result was establishment of a Scoring Manual comprising about 

ninety categories and subcategories (see below). 

Evaluation of the interview protocols was by raters unfamiliar with the 
specific ideology of the subject, the Scoring Manual serving as a guide for 

ratings in terms of the various categories. 

In order to offer to the reader as much direct contact with the raw ma¬ 
terial of the interviews as possible, numerous quotations are inserted into the 
subsequent chapters. The raw material is arranged through the medium of 
the scoring categories, and the relationship of the latter to, or even their de¬ 
pendence on, the original material will become evident there. Many of the 
quotations presented were directly instrumental in designing the categories 
employed in their evaluation. Actually, the system of scoring categories 
reflects the theory or the interrelationships between personality and prej¬ 
udice which was empirically developed in the course of the exploratory study 
of the bulk of the interviews, individual by individual. This exploratory 
study preceded the more elaborate checking procedure in which the indi¬ 
vidual lost his identity in a mass of statistical evidence organized in terms of 
the scoring categories and evaluated in terms of larger groups. It is only 
through such a statistical procedure that the original hypotheses can be, 
and in fact have to a considerable extent been, verified. 

It was hoped that use of the variables defined by the scoring categories 
would help to bridge the existing gap between the studies of groups and of 
individuals and perhaps contribute to the establishment of a mutual give and 
take of facts and concepts. Indeed, some of the variables and relationships 
which were originally conceived of in the course of the generalized, sta¬ 
tistical establishment of personality patterns in samples of prejudiced vs, un¬ 
prejudiced people, were at the same time found to be crucial in the intensive 
study of single individuals or small groups (see Chapters XX, XXI, XXll). 

The subject’s view of his own life, as revealed in the course of the inter¬ 
view, may be assumed to contain real information together with wishful 
—and fearful—distortions. Known methods had to be utilized, therefore, and 
new ones developed to differentiate the more genuine, basic feelings, at¬ 
titudes, and strivings from those of a more compensatory character behind 
which are hidden tendencies, frequently unknown to the subject himself, 
which are contrary to those manifested or verbalized on a surface level. To 
cope with such distortions cues are available or may be developed to guide 
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il'TthfcTntL'’*“‘=h interpretations is 

nnenr I ' /* P™''*®"’® the approach to the interviews. The subse¬ 

quent analysis of the interview data will include discussion of this point In 

general It endeavors to add to our knowledge of the relationship of surfaee 
cue and underlying strivinp, with special reference to the proWems raised 

by the personality of the ethnically prejudiced. 

In the present chapter the securing of the interview material and the tech¬ 
nical aspects of its analysis will be discussed. The sample of the subjects in¬ 
terviewed as compared with the total sample will he described first A 
characterization of the interviewers in terms of their background, training 
and psychological point of view will also be given. Next, the Interview Sched¬ 
ule used and the technique employed in interviewing will be presented. This 
will be followed, in the concluding sections of this chapter, by a discussion 
of the methods used in the evaluation of the interview data. 

In the four following chapters a statistical analysis and discussion of the 
results gained from the study of the interviews will be presented, first in 
terms of a detailed set of rating categories (Chapters X to XII), and then 
in terms of over-all ratings and comprehensive description (Chapter XIII). 



B. SELECTION OF SUBJECTS FOR THE INTERVIEWS 

1. BASIS OF SELECTION 

The selection of the subjects to be interviewed was determined, in the 
first place, by their responses on the A-S or the E scale. With few exceptions 
(see below), all interviewees belonged either to the uppermost or to the 
lowermost quartile in this respect, the proportions of high-scoring and low- 
scoring subjects being approximately equal. 

Secondly, consideration was given to the response to the three scales of 
the questionnaire. Thus, an effort was made to include in the sample inter¬ 
viewed not only the most “typical” high scorers and low scorers, i.e., sub¬ 
jects with correspondingly high or low scores on the PEC and F scales, but 
also some of those more atypical subjects who obtained a high score on 

the first scales but a relatively low score on one or both of the others. 

0 

Thirdly, an effort was made to balance our samples of high-scoring and 
low-scoring subjects in terms of age, sex, political and religious affiliation, 
as well as national or regional background. 

Of the thirty to forty different socioeconomic groups to which the ques¬ 
tionnaire had been administered (see Chapter IV), subjects for interviews 
were selected from the following twelve: Psychiatric Clinic Patients from 
the Langley Porter Clinic of the University of California (men and women, 
abbreviated LPC); University of California Public Speaking Class (men 
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and women, PSM and PSW); Alameda School for Merchant Marine Of¬ 
ficers (men. Maritime)', San Quentin State Prison Inmates (men, SQ); Uni¬ 
versity of Califoima Extension Testing Class (men and women, TC)’, Uni¬ 
versity of California Extension Psychology Class (men and women, EG)', 
University of California Summer Session Education Class (men, EdPs ); Stu¬ 
dents at the Pacific School of Religion (men, PSR)‘, Employment Service 
Veterans (men. Vets)', Professional Women—public school teachers, social 
workers, public health nurses (N and RW)-, University of Oregon Summer 
Session Students (women, OG); Students at the University of California 

Medical School (women, Med). 

In all, approximately one hundred persons were interviewed. Some of 
the interviews could not be used in the final scoring, however. One reason 
for this was that some of the subjects scoring at the very extreme ends of 
the F scale distribution had been used by the scorers in a last checkup on 
the scoring manual and had therefore to be excluded later from the main 
analysis which was to be a “blind” one (see below). Other records had to be 
discarded because of their brevity or barrenness. 

The results to be reported in the subsequent chapters are based on the 
records of 80 interviewees, 40 men and 40 women. Of the men, 20 were high 
extremes on the E scale; and 20 were low extremes. For the women, the 
corresponding numbers were 25 and 15. The survey presented in Tables i 
(IX) and 2 (IX) shows for each interviewee the code number, group extrac¬ 
tion, standing on responses to the various scales of the questionnaire, with 
parentheses used to designate membership in one of the middle quartiles. 

The rater’s “blind” diagnosis of the interview responses makes up the 
right half of the tables. It is to receive full discussion in Chapter XIII. 

2. REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE INTERVIEWEES 

A breakdown with respect to further characteristics of the interviewees, 
and a comparison of the samples interviewed—approximately one-tenth of 
the total of the groups mentioned above—with the entire upper and lower 
quartiles of our over-all samples, will show that our interview samples are 
fairly representative of the extreme quartiles defined in terms of overt anti- 
Semitism or ethnocentrism. A quantitative comparison is given in Table 
3 (IX). Inspection of the means of all the subjects falling into the upper and 
lower quartiles with those of corresponding groups of interviewees reveals 
a sufficiently close agreement. The interviewee samples are, more often than 
not, somewhat farther to the extreme end of the scale than the correspond¬ 
ing total extreme quartiles. This trend holds in spite of the fact that, as seen 
from Tables i (IX) and 2 (IX), in a few instances interviewees had to be 
taken from the extreme ends of the middle quartiles of the E scale. 

A further breakdown has been undertaken with respect to age, religion. 
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TABLE 1 aX) 

PREJUDICED AND 20 UNPREJUDICED MEN INTERVIEWEn 


Code 

No, Group® 

Ml LPC 
M4 PSM 
M 6 PSM 
M7 Pai 
Mil PSM 
M13 PSM 
M14 PSM 
M17 PSM 
M18 LPC 

M20 Maritime 

M40 SQ 

M41 6 Q 

M43 SQ 
M4S SQ 
M46 TC 
M47 SQ 
MSI SQ 
MS2 SQ 
M57 SQ 
M58 TC 

Means of 20 
prejudiced men 
interviewees 

M2 EG 
M3 PSM 
M5 PSM 
M 8 PSM 
M9 PSM 
MlO BdPs 
M 12 BdPs 
M15 LPC 
M16 LPC 
M19 PSM 
M42 Maritime 
M44 PSR 
M48 Vets 
M49 TC 
M50 SQ 
M 53 Vets 
M54 SQ 
M55 TC 
M56 SQ 
M59 SQ 


Standing on 
Questionnaire® 

A-S E P p 


h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

(h) 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 


1 

1 

1 

( 1 ) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


(h) 

1 

h 

( 1 ) 

h 

h 

(h) 

1 

h 

1 

(h) 

h 

h 

h 

1 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 


1 

( 1 ) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 1 ) 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


PEC 

1 

h 

h 

1 

h 

(h) 

( 1 ) 

h 

h 

1 

h 

h 

1 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 


1 

1 

1 

h 

(h) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(h) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

h 

1 

h 

1 

1 

h 


Interview Scores^ 

"High- -Low- 

27 

1 

47 

2 

41 

2 

6 

32 

52 

2 

52 

1 

8 

32 

25 

4 

33 

3 

5 

40 

55 

2 

49 

2 

43 

3 

48 

2 

42 

6 

44 

2 

36 

5 

51 

4 

56 

0 

54 

2 

38.7 

7.3 


5 

52 

0 

53 

3 

34 

5 

44 

39 

2 

33 

7 

2 

45 

2 

43 

6 

44 

35 

0 

1 

57 

2 

54 

6 

37 

4 

42 

K) 

34 

1 

52 

12 

24 

4 

56 

5 

41 

14 

39 

9. 4 

38.0 


Composite 
Standing 
on 72 
Categories 

H 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 


L 

L 

L 

L 

H 

H 

L 

L 

L 

H 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


Intuitive 
Over-all 

Rating of 

Interviews 

H 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 


L 

L 

L 

L 

H 

H 

L 

L 

L 

H 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


Means of 20 9. 4 38.0 

unprejudiced men 

interviewees 

“For discussion of the evaluation of the interviews and of the results 
shown in this table, see Section F of the present chapter, and Chapter 
XIII. 

''For key to abbreviations, see text, p. 294/95. 

‘'The upper and lower middle quartiles are indicated by the use of paren¬ 
theses with the letters h and 1. 

‘‘Number of ratings other than "Neutral." Number of Neutrals is ob¬ 
tained by subtracting that of "High" and of "Low" from 72 (on Table 1 
(IX)) or 65 (on Table 2 (IX)). For selection of categories, see p. 
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TABLE 2 (IX)* 
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and politics. To maintain anonymity, these data are not included in the tables 
just mentioned which deal with individual subjects, but are presented in a 
statistical manner in Tables 4 (IX) to 6 (IX). For men, a few data on religion 
and politics are missing; hence the discrepancies in the sums relating to the 

total quartiles. 

On the whole, the distributions of the interviewees and of corresponding 
extreme quartiles are not at too great odds with one another, considering 
the difficulties in finding subjects with the exact combination of qualifica¬ 
tions. The more striking deviations from close correspondence may be listed 

as follows: 

With respect to age (Table 4 (IX)), there are no low-scoring women 
interviewees in the age bracket of **4^ and over ; the share of this bracket 


TABLE 4 <IX) 


EXTREME QUARTILES AND INTERVIEWEES 
. ARE SPECIFIED IN PARENTHESES) 


Age Groups 


High Quartlle 
Men Women 


16 - 22 
23 - 30 
31 - 45 
46 and over 


Sums 


59 

88 

78 

53 


278 


( 6 ) 

( 8 ) 

(5) 

( 1 ) 


( 20 ) 


70 

55 

59 

51 


235 


( 8 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
( 6 ) 


(25) 


Low Quartile 
Men Women 


60 

90 

93 

36 


279 


(4) 

( 10 ) 

(4) 

( 2 ) 


( 20 ) 


60 

61 

75 

49 


245 


(9) 

(3) 

(3) 

( 0 ) 


(15) 


is added to the youngest age group. Furthermore, there is only one high- 
scoring male interviewee in this highest age bracket. Our interviewee sample 
is therefore on the younger side when compared with all the subjects. 

The major deviation with respect to religion (Table 5 (IX)) is that three 
(i.e., 20 per cent) of the low-scoring women interviewees are Catholics while 
the corresponding figure for the “low” women in our total sample is only 

TABLE 5 (IX) 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION IN TOTAL EXTREME QUARTILES AND INTERVIEWEES 



Religious 

High 

Quartile 

Low 

Quartile 

Affiliation 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


Catholic 47 ( 7 ) 40 ( 7) 

Protestant 185 (11) 184 (17) 

None 15 (2) 9 (0) 

Blank _ 13 (0) _ 2 (1) 

Sums 260 ( 20) 235 ( 25) 261 (20) 245 (1^ 


29 

(1) 

10 

(3) 

156 

(14) 

156 

(7) 

65 

(5) 

70 

(5) 

11 

(0) 

9 

(0) 
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the fact that there is close agreement of corresponding figures for both high 

^ orers and low scorers when the categories “None” and “Blank” are pooled- 

It may thus be said that both high-scoring and low-scoring interviewees are 

representative of their extreme quartiles with respect to indifference to or 
rejection of religion. 

are more numerous among 
the interviewees than among the corresponding quartiles, especially so far 


TABLE 6 (IX) 


POLITICAL 


EXTREME 


ARTILES AND INTERVI EWiagt 

(NIUCERS OF THE LATTER ARE SPECIFTRn IN PARENTHESES) 



Political 
Outlook 

Liberal 

Conservative 

Leftist 

Misc. and blank 
Sums 


High Quartile 


Low Quartile 


Men 

WOi 

men 

Men 

Women 

99 

(7) 

98 

(17) 

156 

(14) 

173 

(12) 

112 

(10) 

109 

(5) 

45 

(2) 

23 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

22 

(3) 

21 

(2) 

49 

(3) 

28 

(3) 

38 

(1) 

28 

(1) 

2G0 

(20) 

235 

(25) 

261 

(20) 

245 

(15) 


as the high scorers are concerned (98 to 17, i.e., 68 to 42 per cent). This latter 
fact, however, does not hold for men. The comparatively small group of 
leftists or radicals (covering those who gave their attitude as “socialist” or 
as communist ) is represented with relatively greater frequency among in¬ 
terviewees (two women and three men, all low scorers). 

3. APPROACHING THE INTERVIEWEES 

An effort was made to maintain anonymity for all those interviewed as 
well as to convince them of the fact that they would remain unidentified. 
Pains were taken to conceal from the interviewee the true basis of selection. 

In particular, the following procedure was adopted in securing the co¬ 
operation of the prospective interviewee: After the questionnaire responses 
had been evaluated, the person who had administered the questionnaire 
appeared at one of the next meetings of the group in question and an¬ 
nounced that further information was required of some of those who had 
answered the questionnaire. Those selected were identified in terms of 
their birthdates only and asked to arrange for an appointment after the meet¬ 
ing. 

At the beginning of the actual interview^ they were told that they had been 
selected on the basis of age and regional origin. The interview^ers gained the 
impression that in this way the anxiety as to the basis of selection was sue- 
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cessfully removed. Actually, not one of even the highest scorers ever showed 
signs of knowing the true reason for his or her selection, although some of 
them showed signs of suspiciousness of a more general nature. The reason 
for this naivete seems to lie primarily in the fact that most high scorers 

do not think of themselves as particularly prejudiced. 

In most cases an invitation to be interviewed was readily accepted. The 
motivation seemed to be primarily the desire to talk about oneself and the 
implicit hope of receiving some advice in the process. To some of the subjects 
the added incentive of a remuneration ($3 per test or interview) seemed not 

unimportant. 

The interviews lasted from one and a half to three hours and were usually 
conducted in one session. As a rule they were held in one of the offices of 
the Berkeley Public Opinion Study, in an atmosphere of comfort and 
quiet. When it was impractical or impossible for the subject to come to 
the office (as was the case especially with the prison group) the interviewer 

went to see the subject. 

C. THE INTERVIEWERS 

Certain specifications were also maintained as far as those conducting the 
interviews were concerned. Men were always interviewed by men, women 
only by women. All high-scoring subjects were interviewed by American- 

born Gentiles. 

There were altogether nine interviewers. Although all were college grad¬ 
uates and psychologically trained, their backgrounds varied to a consider¬ 
able extent. More than half of them had special experience and training in 
clinical psychology and considerable familiarity with the basic concepts of 
psychoanalysis. Four of them had undergone psychoanalysis, and one of 
these is a practicing psychoanalyst. Two of the remaining interviewers had 
primarily a social psychological rather than a clinical orientation. Another 
two had the traditional rather than the dynamic clinical approach. In conse¬ 
quence, some difference of emphasis in the collection of data had to be 
anticipated. This probably made for greater variety of scope in the inter¬ 
views as a whole, although at the sacrifice of strict uniformity of pro¬ 
cedure. 

In order to secure a reasonable amount of uniformity, a detailed Inter¬ 
view Schedule, described in Section E, was worked out in advance. Not all 
the questions could be asked of all subjects, but an effort was made to cover 
all the major points with each interviewee. A relative preponderance of the 
ideological or of the clinical aspects was found to exist in accordance with 
the background of the interviewer. 

All interviewers had a copy of the Interview Schedule together with a 
special instruction sheet, both to be discussed in detail below. In preliminary 
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any of the interviewees seeing 


D. 


INTERVIEW 


1 . 


PLAN 


q the case in the preparation of the questionnaire, the Interview 

fs^'retvanrwith""" theoretical considerations as to what 

onesT^d th 'yp” ':‘>'P™'’eses underlying the schedule, the “directed” 

assumld ^h!r “ V * '•eljitionships to be obtained (e.g., it was tentaLely 

between -rigidity” and 


prejudice). This relationship can be hypothetically deduced fr^g^eneral 
psychological considerations and, besides, it was tentatively supported by 
preliminary studies. In contrast to this type of directed hypothesis, the 
categorical ones assume that there will be some relationship between a certain 
ca^gory and prejudice without its being possible to anticipate its direction. 

The Schedule was revised on the basis of the evidence gained in explora¬ 
tory interviewing. As the Interview Schedule is described, the reader should 
keep in mind that not all of the dimensions there proved equally discriminat¬ 
ing. The idea was to study the major fields of sociopsychological develop¬ 
ment in relation to the establishment of social and political beliefs. In the 
present chapter the entire Interview Schedule is reported, but it will not 
become evident until the results are discussed in the subsequent chapters 

which dimensions are the crucial ones in differentiating prejudiced and un¬ 
prejudiced subjects. 

The major areas covered in the interviews are: i. Vocation; 2. Income; 3. 

Religion; 4. Clinical Data; 5. Politics; 6. Afinorities and “Race.” Each of these 

headings has been covered in part by previous techniques. The interviews, 

however, went considerably beyond the information gathered by the other 
techniques. 

In each case the interview was preceded by the study, on the part of the 
interviewer, of the information gathered previously, especially a detailed 
study of the questionnaire responses. 

Our selection of the particular categories listed seems justified in view 
of the fact that we are dealing with patterns of political and social beliefs 
relation to personal and environmental factors, the latter being regarded 
potential determiners of a choice on the part of the subject between al¬ 
ternative ideologies offered by our culture. 

There was no rigid adherence by the interviewer to any particular order 
of topics. The rationale for the suggested order—that in which the topics 
are taken up in the discussion which follows—was that it might be well to 
start with something relatively peripheral, like vocation. People like to talk 


in 

as 
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about their vocation and are often looking for advice in this matter. Xhis 
provides the necessary warming up for the interviewee. Income comes next, 
since it is also considered relatively peripheral, though in some cases there 
is considerable sensitivity about this matter. The interview then could turn 
to religion and from there proceed to the more intimate clinical data. It 
usually concluded with questions about politics and minorities in the hope 
of getting, at the end of the interview, more personalized reactions on these 
topics which are so crucial for our major problem. At the same time, these 
topics lead back, at the end of the interview, to more external issues. 

2. “UNDERLYING” AND “MANIFEST” QUESTIONS 

In preparing the Interview Schedule, an analysis was made of the relevant 
psychological and social factors in each of the main areas to be covered. 
This analysis was based both on general social and personality theory and on 
findings from the exploratory interviews. As a result of these considera¬ 
tions, a number of so-called “underlying questions were formulated to 
indicate for the interviewer which psychological aspects of the particular 
topic should be covered. These underlying questions were meant only as a 
guide for the interviewer. They had to be concealed from the subject in order 
that undue defenses might not be established through recognition of the 
real focus of the interview. 

A set of direct, “manifest” questions, on the other hand, gave the inter¬ 
viewer suggestions as to the kind of questions that should actually be asked 
in order to throw light on the “underlying” issues. It was not intended, how¬ 
ever, that the interviewer should rigidly adhere to the questions suggested. 
Depending on the subject’s personality structure and on what topics he 
brought up himself, the interviewer formulated manifest questions as he 
went along, bearing in mind constantly, however, the underlying questions. 
As experience accumulated, more suitable manifest questions were formu¬ 
lated in advance of the interviews and used in a more uniform manner. 

3. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS TO THE INTERVIEWERS 

The general instructions which were given to the interviewers are as fol¬ 
lows: 

The careful and rather minute detail of the present Interview Schedule should 
not mislead the new interviewer. We do not intend that he should follow this 
schedule literally, in fact, we are definitely against this. Rather, the Interview 
Schedule should be regarded as providing a general orientation for the interviewer. 
It lists kinds of things we hope to obtain from the subject as well as suggestions as 
to how these things might indirectly be obtained by questioning. Not all of the 
kinds of things are relevant to each subject nor should all of the questions be asked 
each subject; in many cases an entirely original line of questioning will be necessary. 

Different types of interviews can be thought of as varying between two extremes: 
on the one hand, a completely “controlled” interview in which the interviewer fol¬ 
lows a rigidly defined set of questions for all subjects; and on the other hand, an 
extremely “free” interview in which the interviewer asks only the most general 
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's 


answers. ^ ^ determined primarily by the subjec 

Our prototypic interview falls between these two extreme*! hm- Jc c« u 

closer to the latter There are six broad areas which must be covered VocaToTh 

TInrIerr • Within each area in the interview schedule, we first list the 

One*!r' ^ Questions and then the Suggested Direct Questions.) The Underlying 

ask a person I^o you really libidinize your work?” or “What is your uLerlying 

cedure with the ind^irect items of the F scale; we ask questions the answers to which 
give insights regaling hypotheses which are never explicitly stated in the inter- 
view. Clearly, the Direct Questions used to get answers to a given Underlying Ques¬ 
tion will vary greatly from subject to subject, depending in each case on the sub¬ 
ject s Ideology, surface attitudes, defenses, etc. Nevertheless, we have been able to 
formulate for each underlying question a number of direct questions, based on our 
general theory and experience. The list of direct questions, as stated above, should 
be regarded as tentative and suggestive only. The suggested direct questions, like 

other surface techniques used by the study, should be changed from time to time in 
the light of new theory and experience. 

The interview should be related closely to the subject’s questionnaire. As a result 
of the coordination of interview and questionnaire, the latter contains items bearing 
on each of the six broad areas of the interview. For the convenience of the inter¬ 
viewers, ari initial section within each of the six areas contains references to the rele¬ 
vant questionnaire items. It must be emphasized that careful study of the question¬ 
naire beforehand is essential for an adequate interview. The questionnaire by itself 
reveals many important points under each topic; it also suggests hypotheses which 
can be verified in the interview. Pre-interview study of the questionnaire, then, 

gives the interviewer a more structured approach to the interview and should be 
done in all possible cases. 

(Some further general directions are given below as parenthetic com¬ 
ments to the headings of the sections listing the underlying and the direct 
questions where they first appear in the Schedule.) 


E. THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE^ 

A detailed description of each section of the Interview Schedule will help 
to clarify the procedure described. 

1. \^OCATION 

By means of the questionnaire, information was obtained about the 
present and the desired occupation of the subject and about attitudes toward 
work in general. Over and above that, the main function of the underlying 

^ While the responsibility for the analysis of the interview material rested mainly with 
the author of the present and the subsequent chapters, the Interview Schedule presented 
here is a joint product of the entire staff of this project. 
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questions guiding the interview in this area was to find out (a) the meaning 
which vocation has for the subject, in its work and social aspects, and (b) 

the determinants of the choice of his vocation. 

More specifically, it was relevant to our problem to find out how much 

genuine interest and libido the subject has for his work. Does his work rep- . 
resent for him a gratifying and constructive form of self-expression and 
achievement or does he consider his work as “drudgery” and as a mere 
means to some end such as attaining money, status, or power? Keeping in 
mind that the importance of success is a generalized pattern in our culture, 
we still expected that our material would differentiate people who are 
oriented primarily toward the subject matter of their work and toward real 
achievement from those for whom only the peripheral aspect of the work 
is meaningful, e.g., as a means for placing them within a hierarchy (leader 
or follower, an adjutant to the boss). Vocation can thus be viewed from the 
angle of its possibilities as a means to group identification and especially to 
identification with higher social circles. The wish to be a link in a hierarchical 
chain seems of importance to many of our subjects. The emphasis on the 
constructive content or the social values of work as contrasted with em¬ 
phasis on mastery of technology and manipulation of resources and people 
is relevant in this connection. As an illustration of the background elements 
continually entering into the construction of the Interview Schedule, the 
well-known connection between Nazi ideology and emphasis on technology 
may be mentioned here. 

In the attitude toward work, however, as in all of our material, the possi¬ 
bility of orientation on different levels has to be kept in mind. The wish to 
escape a kind of work which is experienced as drudgery often goes hand in 
hand with a superficial emphasis on the importance of “hard work,” both for 
reasons of success and for reasons of morality. A very general emphasis 
on the importance of work is often associated with an absence of concrete 
and specific ideas about the content of work. On the other hand, a more 
libidinized attitude toward work is often both more relaxed and more 
specific, and it differentiates less between work and pleasure. The role of 
the social aspects of work, e.g., intergroup feeling, or general sociability 
and friendship, has also been explored. Attention of the interviewer has been 
directed, further, toward other personality needs as expressed in special 
cases. 

The problem of how far identification with, or rebellion against, the 
parents determined the choice of vocation, was the starting point for further 
inquiry. 

After listing the underlying questions which seemed relevant to the 
problem of vocation, a set of manifest, direct questions was suggested after 
the fashion described above. The part of the Interview Schedule dealing with 
vocation is presented here in full. Since most of the direct questions are self- 
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explanatory in their purpose and rationale, no further explanations will be 
made. (In order to structure the somewhat lengthy Interview Schedule 
when in use by the interviewer, key words and phrases which were in¬ 
tended especially to catch his or her attention were underscored or capital¬ 
ized. All such matters are left intact in the entire presentation of the schedule 
so as to reflect all shades of emphasis, using italics for underscoring.) 


Interview Schedule 

I. VOCATION 

Underlying Questions (What it is that we want to find out): 

a. Meaning of vocation to subject (in work and social aspects): 

1. Work-libido: subject-matter interest, relatedness to work, integra¬ 
tion of work, and leisure activities. Genuine Sublimations. 

2. Aspirations: Real Achievement drive versus interest in “Success,^’ 
Status, Prestige, Money, Power. 

3. TtchnoXogic^X-Manipulative attitudes? 

4. Hierarchical thinking (leader-follower; the “lieutenant,” etc.). 

5. In-group feeling. 

6. Concern with ^'Social Value” of the work. 

7. Role of Sociability and friendship on the job. (Distinguish super¬ 
ficial gregariousness versus genuine friendship.) 

8. Attitudes re Wife working. 

9. Other special personality needs. 

b. Determinants of choice: 

1. Parental identification or rebellion. 

2. Other. 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

(It is understood that in no interview can all of these questions be asked. 
The interviewer proceeds with his attention fixed primarily upon the 
underlying questions, using whatever direct questions seem most promising 
in the context of the moment. Moreover, it is not expected that the inter¬ 
viewer will always use the phraseology set down here. It is our belief, how¬ 
ever, that all of these questions are good; they are being used frequently by 
the interviewers at the present time, and as experience accumulates, there 
will be more and more subjects who have been asked exactly the same 
question.) 

Appeal 

a. In what ways does_ Appeal to you? (N.B., Doii't ask auto¬ 

matically, “How does the job appeal”: if subject is a janitor, e.g., find 
out first Whether subject’s job appeals to him; if appropriate, find out 
what Would appeal to him and inquire about this instead.) 

What does_offer you? 

What are the main Advantages of (being a) _? Satisfactions? 

What it is like to be a_? 

b. What are the Less Attractive aspects of (being a)-? Disadvan¬ 

tages? 

c. What does the Future look like in this field? 
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Alternatives , i / r 

d. Do you feel that you are “cut out” for this type of work (or protes- 

sion ) ? 

What Other Things do you feel you might be “cut out” for? 

Have you ever seriously considered other Vocations? Had Other 

dreams? 

Under what conditions might you Change (i.e., from present voca¬ 
tion ) ? 

History 

e. When did you Decide to be a-? 

How did you come to be interested in-? 

What made you decide to be a_? 

What did your Parents (father, mother) want you to be? 

What do your Parents think of-? 

How has your father liked his work? 

(Get work history if striking jobs, or many changes.) 

Wije 

f. Does your Wife Work? (If subject is woman: Have you worked since 
your marriage?) How do you feel about that? (How does your hus¬ 
band? ) 


2 . INCOME 

Here, as in the case of vocation, some gross information, e.g., size of in¬ 
come, was gained by means of the questionnaire. The function of the inter¬ 
view was to find out the degree of “money-mindedness,” the aspirations and 
fantasies centering around money. Is money per se important, or is it im¬ 
portant for what it can give? Of relevance here is the emphasis on status as 
narcissistic enhancement of one’s own person, own power, or own security, 
which can be realistic or exaggerated. There can be a realistic emphasis on a 
good life or on exaggerated craving for luxuries; the latter is often observed 
in those of our subjects who are not rooted in the constructive task of daily 
living but whose repressed anxieties, aggressions, and infantile cravings 
call for an escape into a living that is full of excitement. Here again the 
orientation toward different levels is important. An extreme money-minded¬ 
ness as revealed in more concrete and specific contexts often goes hand in 
hand with denial of the importance of money on a superficial level and often 
even with an emotional rejection of the “rich.” 

The attitude toward charity was also explored in this connection as a pos¬ 
sible manifestation of atonement which, in turn, is known to be a reaction 
to aggression. From a social point of view, charity often has the function 
of keeping the underprivileged in their place, kindness acting in effect as a 
humiliating factor. 

Another important factor leading to a group of underlying questions is 
realism vs. autism with respect to thinking and to goal behavior in this field. 
A considerable discrepancy between fantasies and reality in the attitude to- 
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ward economic goals, combined with lack of a structured path and lack of 
readiness to work and to postpone pleasure, might make one susceptible to 
the use of socially destructive behavior as a means of attaining, by a short 
cut, fulfillment of one’s infantile dreams and gratifications. Again, lack of a 
real readiness to work can be hidden behind general emphasis or overem¬ 
phasis on work, especially since work in these cases represents an unpleasant 
duty. Over and above this, psychoanalysts have claimed that the attitude to¬ 
ward money reveals early instinctual fixations and anxieties and the way of 

dealing with them, e.g., anal retention or expulsion, or money as a symbol of 
potency. 

Of particular theoretical importance is the set of questions which deals 
with socioeconomic background, especially the changes in economic level 
in the family of the subject. Sudden changes either upward or downward 
might be followed by a lack of adaptation in the whole socioeconomic sphere 
and might make this sphere similar to a “weak organ,” especially susceptible 
to becoming a medium for the acting out of difficulties. This is what H. 
Hartmann has called the “compliance of social factors,” in analogy to Freud’s 
concept of the compliance of organs” in the occurrence of physical disease. 
Inquiry was also made into the ways financial matters were handled by the 
parents. The role of economic frustrations was followed up. 

A final question of interest is whether a certain personality structure alone 
is sufficient to establish a selection from among existing ideologies, e.g., prej¬ 
udice, or if, in addition to that, a special socioeconomic history and condi¬ 
tion of the family is required for, or especially conducive to, the acting out 
of difficulties in the social sphere. 

The underlying and manifest questions in the sphere of income are con¬ 
tained in the following part of the Interview Schedule. 


Interview Schedule 

2. INCOME 

Underlying Questions: 

a. Money-Mindedness. 

b. Aspirations and Fantasies. 

1. Status (narcissistic). 

2. Power, Manipulation. 

3. Security (Realistic versus Neurotic). 

4. Charity-Nurturance-Guiit Fantasies. 

5. Lavish Living, Excitement. (Q. Is a subject with “live dangerously— 
win a lot or lose a lot”—attitudes really willing to take chances? 

c. Realistic versus Autistic Thinking. 

1. How much distance separates present from aspired status? 

2. How well is the path to the goal structured for subject? 

3. What are subject’s Real Chances of reaching the goal? 
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4. Is there a Discrepancy between subject’s Fantasies and his Actual 
Expectations? 

d. Determinants in Social Background. 

1. Parental Attitudes toward money. . , . . • . 

2. Parental Socioeconomic Level (including changes) durmg subject s 

childhood and adolescence. _ . j • 

3. How much Status-Change has (an older) subject experienced since 

4- 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

Present Frustrations 

a. How do you Get Along on (present income) ? 

Do you have a Car? (What make, model, and year? ) ^ 

What do you Miss Most that your present income doesn’t permit? 

Aspirations and Fantasies • jt 

b. What would you Do with (Expected Income)? With Desired In¬ 
come? ) 

What would it Make Possible (Enable you to do? ) 

W^hat would it Mean to you? 

c. What is the Most Important Thing Money can Give a person? 

Some people say that the best things in life are free; others say that when 
you come right down to it, money is really important. How Important 
is Money Really? 

How much is an adequate income for, say, a family of four? 

There’s an old saying, “A penny saved is a penny earned”; but then 
again, some people prefer the idea of “Easy come, easy go.” How do 
you feel about that? 

Some people like to take Chances: “Win a lot, lose a lot”; then other 
people are more Cautious about money. What’s your attitude? 

Realism 

d. What’s the Likelihood of your making_ten years from now? 

How good are your Chances of making_? How do you expect 

to Reach that income? 

What are your Plans for Attaining that income? 

History 

e. How did you Get Along during the Depression? (If necessary to get a 
clear picture, inquire as to specific details of living.) 

Were you Out of a Job for any length of time? 

What’s the Highest Income you’ve ever had? When was that? 

How much did you make on your First Job? (i.e., the first full-time job 
after leaving school.) 

f. (If he chooses, the interviewer may obtain at this point—rather than 
later under Clinical—information re Parental Socioeconomic Level dur¬ 
ing subject’s childhood and adolescence. Ask specific questions to get 
information re type of home, number of rooms, neighborhood, vaca¬ 
tions, cars, servants, recreation, entertaining, allowances for children 
versus necessity for children to work, whether worked, whether father 
ever out of a job, etc. Get subject’s reactions to this—especially to 
changes in level.) 


youth? 

What Economic Frustrations has subject experienced? 
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(Get at Parental Policies and Attitudes re 

etc -saying, consistency of policies, anv 


and fatherr^tc, by s^clalTncK^ -oW^ 

ject s own attitudes, especially those elicited ^^cussion of sub- 

subject-may be repeated for thl parents.) ^ ^ ^ 


3 . RELIGION 


thm 


point of interaction of sociai, and personaT factorr^^^^^^ 

underlying questions in this category was to find out 

represents to the subi erf a fnr^l-^#ir• _ 1 « 1 . hcthcr religion 


represents to the subject a further effort toward 


riilt-c u^u ‘ , r - '-unventionalized mores and 

s!;:'™ r:; ='“ ■ i ™ ” r 


r • ^-wiicuicr reiiffion renre- 

former case experiences and values. In the 


former case relio-mn t-. ri experiences and values. In the 

d.ddi:,Tj'fr„ r'/ir "br •' 




makino- hie iciicvmg me individual from 

in a of .e^bership 


in a Drivilep-ed (rrr.,ar. -ru • -. membership 

wither afdmr "' •’“d ■" >'»<* 


questions on religion were designed to find out which of the 

-ItUdeS 1115 ^f rif»cr'riK/a/^ _:__ • t • . _ 


atfirnrlec A^. u j • j ' . lo nno out Which of the 

aimed^rr , ^ dominant in the subject. Furthermore, they were 


• II - 1 uxulcriiiore, rney were 

asThatf of these different attitudes. Questions such 


tic • • , -V, vaaait^xwii. atuiLuucs. v^uestiohs such 

q iring into the concept of God were introduced to reveal whether 

^Ou IS COnrf^T\ 7 f»rl mrwfia _ 


^ -1 ^- iiicxwuuucu lu reveal wnemer 

God IS conceived more directly after a parental image and thus as a source 

Ol SllDDOrf C\V\Ct OQ o rm 1 /-1 1 *-»d,^—__• « . - . 


r j « pcixwiLai image anu mus as a source 

y support and as a guiding and sometimes punishing authority or whether 

^OCl IS sef=^n mnr^a nc ot-i __ _ . . / 


^ 1 . o-puiii:5iiiiig auLiiunty or wnetner 

God is seen more as an abstract entity representing general values and prin- 

ClDleS. Jn the tnrm^f ___ _ i ^ 


T u /• —-.^vpAvo^^iiLiiig general values ana prin- 

^ 1 ^ ormer case an attempt was made to ascertain whether the 

emDha.si.s mnr#^ 1-kr^ i~U^ ^ .1 ... 


. . —-Lw aseciLaiii 

emphasis is more on the punitive or on the nurturant qualities. 


I-- iiuiLuiaiiL 4 uaiiLiC 5 >. 

An effort was also made to inquire into the reasons for rejection of religion 

roiPPfinn rkf r*^! irr-t __1 i • 


. . , . .- AiiLxj Liic icasuns ror rejection or religion. 

A rej ection of religion on rational and scientific grounds belongs in a dif- 

lerent svnnmm#:* _.r 1* • X- . . - _ 


giuunas oeiongs m a air- 

erent syn rome from rejection of religion out of an attitude of sober 

CVniPl.Sm mnnit-\nT/^ 4 -ixTy-x ___?_ • ... . . 


. . " ;-m xciigiuii ouc or an attituae or sooer 

cynicism and manipulative opportunism. Questions as to the history of the 

COriiilC^f*- 1T 1 ^Dctw^ccn 1 !• ♦ m ^ ^ ^ 


' -^iiu iciigion were aiso asKea^ Areas 

in w ich there was a readiness to follow a rational approach were noted, as 


-- xwxxv/vv a. AiiLiLxiiiii appiuauii V 

well as those in which irrational explanations were preferred. 

It is of interest for our purposes to ascertain further whether the attitude 

Wfirri T*f*licrfnn 1C cirv^T^l^^ ... _i?_ _. .1 « . • 


... LU ci5^..ciLain rurener wnetner tne attituae 

toward religion is simply taken over from the parents or whether any change 

has occurred in the direction of rebellion against religious attitudes prevalent 

1T^ r/i T-»-» 1 1 ^ 7- X.I.. ^ _ r • . - ... 


— -xxw VXXXX.WCXW11 yjx Ai^uciiiuii againsL religious autiniaes prevalent 
in the family or in the direction of an increase and deepening of religious 
feelings as compared with those of the parents. How did agreement or dif¬ 
ference of opinion in the parents with respect to religion influence the out¬ 
look of cnKi 


look of the subject? 

The underlying and manifest questions about religion are as follows: 
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Interview Schedule 

3. RELIGION 

Yj^In^Vup-Outgroup feelings (including moralism). (Does subject have 
idea of “Good enough for my fathers, so good enough tor me i ) 

b. Attitudes toward Organized Religion and the Church. 

c. Internalization. ^ . . „ 

d. Philosophical Pattern (personalization; concern re Beginnmg, etc.; 

degree of dogmatism and fundamentalism; nature and crudity of wish- 

e. Nature and^ degree of Supernaturalism. (Including attitudes toward 

irrational experiences and toward unusual coincidences.) ^ 

f. Role of Ethics (degree of internalization). (Get subject to go mto detail 

on Christianity, and bring up later in discussing race.) 

g. Role of Superego: Internalized Conscience vs. Externalized Authority. 

h. Special Personality Meanings. 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

General Importance 

a. What are your Views on religion? 

What does your religion Offer you? 

What Appeals to you most in religion? 

What is the Most Important Thing in Religion? 

How Important Should Religion be in a person’s life? 

Philosophy 

b. What is your conception of God? 

What is your attitude toward (do you think about) Prayer, the Bible, 

Immortality? 

Do you believe there is conflict between Science and Religion? 

Has there been such a conflict in the past? 

Is there likely to be in the future? (If No; Inquire whether subject 
accepts (i) a rationalized system of belief; (2) a dichotomy between 
science as physical, religion as spiritual; (3) a fundamentalist rejection; 
or what.) 

Ingroup 

c. What are the main (most important) differences between your religion 
and others? 


How important are the differences among the various sects? 
What do vou think of Atheists? 


Ethics 


What does it Mean to be a Christian? 

How can you Tell a Christian? 

What is the Main Difference between Christians and Other People? 
What is the Most Important of Christ’s Teachings? 

History 

d. What was the nature of your early Religious Training? 

What was the Religious Atmosphere in your Home? 

In what ways do you differ from Your Parents in Religion? From your 
Wife f Husband f? 
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diflferences with spouse.) “ko get reactions to 

Have you ever Questioned your religious beliefs’ 


4. CLINICAL DATA 


and without nrodiirino- . single sitting 


With 


dire t H t^ unaware of the 

direction intended by the interview. Care was taken to avoid offeX intfr 

pretations to the subject for which he was not ready and the effect of which 

could not be followed up and worked out. Here, as in the other sections Ve 

anrconfide”t f themselves in a professional 

d confidential situation was of great help to the interviewer. 

° personal data had been collected by previous techniques. This 

studied it her'""' interviewer, who 

studied It before starting the interview. The first two sheets of the question¬ 
naire brought out some gross information about the subject’s personal life. 
Above and beyond that, the type of information which had to be obtained 
y the interviewer was based on hypotheses as to what aspects of personal 
1 e might be expected to influence the pattern of social beliefs and attitudes. 

1 he information gained in the entire clinical area by previous methods is 
represented in the Schedule below. In view of the length of the clinical part 
of the interview schedule, the questions are presented and discussed under 
SIX major headings, as follows: (a) Family Background: Sociological Aspects; 
(b) Family Figures: Personal Aspects; (c) Childhood; (d) Sex; (e) Social 


Relationships; (f) School. 

Family Background: Sociological Aspects. 


a. 


The sociological aspects 


- , Mil - A iiv a:5pccL; 

^ the family background seem of particular relevance in the present context. 
The national origin of parents was explored in order to find out whether 
relative “purity” or mixture of national origin is related to prejudice. Al¬ 
though this problem was considered important, there was no specific expec- 
tancy as to the direction of the results. 

The group memberships of the parents were to be taken as an indication 
of how much stress was placed by the family on the idea of “belonging” and 
of how much the parents considered themselves as individuals or mainly as 
rnembers of different groups and organizations. The whole socioeconomic 
picture of the parents, and possibly of the grandparents, the status achieved 
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as well as that aspired to, had to be understood in order to throw Ught on 

the security or the tensions existing, in this area, within the family. 

The underlying and direct questions on the sociological aspects of the 

family background are presented here. 


Interview Schedule 


4a. FAMILY BACKGROUND: SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
Underlying Questions: , 

a. National Origins of father and mother (not just racial; e.g., third gen¬ 
eration Polish, German immigrant, etc.). 

b. Important Ingroup Memberships of father and mother (e.g., unions. 

Masons, etc.). , ^ j / 

c. Picture of Socioeconomic Status of Parents and Grandparents (as re¬ 
flected in occupation, education, way of life, etc.), with special attention 

to Social Mobility. 


Suggested Direct Questions: 

Background . 

a. Father’s and mother’s National Antecedents, occupation, education, 

politics, religion. 

Economic 

b. Actual Standard of Living of father and mother (Ask specific questions 
to get clear: cars, servants, housing, entertaining, etc.; enough to eat, on 
relief, have to work as child, etc.). 

Ingroups 

c. Who were your father’s (mother’s) Friends mostly? 

What Organizations did your father (mother) belong to? 

How did your father (mother) spend his (her) Spare Time? 


b. Family Figures: Personal Aspects. After the inquiry into the socio¬ 
logical aspects of the family background, the personal conception of the 
family figures by the subject was recorded. The subject’s conception of the 
parent figures could reveal, among other things, whether the picture was 
dominated by the authoritarian aspects of the parent-child relationship or 
by a more democratic type of relationship. In this connection the attention 
of the interviewer was further focused on the ability of the subject to appraise 
his parents objectively—whether on the more critical or on the more loving 
side—as contrasted with an inclination to put the parents on a very high 
plane, exaggerating their strength and virtuousness. 

The conceptions concerning the siblings were likewise made the topic of 
a special inquiry. This was done with the idea in mind that the rivalries con¬ 
nected with sibling situations are an important source of the establishment 
of interpersonal relationships. An attempt was made to record the existing 
hierarchies in the sibling situation, the attitudes toward older and younger 
siblings, as well as the preferences, resentments, and envies arising in this 
connection. 
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of the sub- 

explored. tensions in general were also 

thoUtVrgivt'rj^^^^ ^Tr' 

which the subject was likelv to he - manifest questions regarding 

mary function of tie e nu ^*e prf 

This was attempted hy 

a number of less conspicuous, very specific matter-of-fact questions were 

csigned to catch general attitudes with as little distortion as possible 
e underlying and manifest questions in this area are as follows: 

Interview Schedule 

4b. FAMILY FIGURES: PERSONAL ASPECTS 
Underlying Questions: 

a. Subject's Conception of Parent-Figures and Actuality (i.e., get basis for 
inferring latter): Degree of Critical Objectivity of sub ect. 

b. bame for any important Siblings (Domination by older sibs’ Disnlace- 

ment by younger sibs? Which is most important?) biisplace- 

submlsd^^n between Father and Mother (domination- 

submission, activity-passivity, etc.). ' 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

Images of Father and Mother 

^ Person is your father? (Mother? ) 

What things do you Admire most in your Father? (Mother?) (Require 

examples!) ‘ by specific traits and situational 

f«hr&er)’’haTe'? 

Mo^st? most Like; Influenced you 

What were his (her) ideals, etc.? 

P oiver-Relations of Father and Mother 

b. How did your parents Get Along together? 

In what ways were your Parents most Alike? 

In what ways are they Different from each other? 

Who Made the Decisions usually? (Get specific information e.g., re 
nances, recreation, discipline of children, residence, etc.). 

Disagreements arise in every family from time to time; what Bones of 
r^ontention did your parents sometimes have? 
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Siblings 

c. Same initial questions for any Important Siblmgs 
Who was your Favorite Brother ( Sister ) ? 

W^hat did you Like About him (her)? 

What did he (she) Mean to you? 

W'hat things did you sometimes Quarrel about? 


Also 


c. Childhood. Some attempt was also made to obtain information about 
the earlier phases of childhood. It has to be kept in mind, however, that in 
view of the type of inquiry used in this study, no differentiation can be 
made between real childhood events and present tendencies projected into 
childhood. The assumption was that both types of material are psychologi¬ 
cally relevant as long as the possible duality of sources is not overlooked in 
the interpretation of the material. Thus, the manifest question, “What were 
you like as a child?” was asked to get either the subject’s idea about himself 
as a child or the possible description of the type of child he might have been. 
It was observed that the subject, especially if he were a prejudiced one, often 
attributed to himself as a child characteristics which at the present time he 
seemed eager to repress. 

The inquiry regarding early memories, wishes, fears, dreams, and so forth 
had the purpose of getting material which stood out for the subject in con¬ 
nection with his childhood and seemed relevant as a basis for inference. 
Among the underlying questions, the structure of the emotional attachment 
to the parents seemed of paramount importance. Here we were specifically 
interested in the parents as objects of cathexis as well as of identification. In 
the case of a man, it was important to learn whether there was at any time 
an explicit rebellion against the father, and against what sort of father, or 
whether there was only passive submission. The assumption behind this 
question, later proved correct, was that the pattern developed in the rela¬ 
tionship to the father tends to be transferred to other authorities and thus 
becomes crucial in forming social and political beliefs in men. In this con¬ 
nection it is of importance to know not only about rebellion against the 
father but also how far such rebellion is conscious and accepted as such. 

Rebellion against, or submission to, the father is only one part of the pic¬ 
ture. Another part deals with the question of identification, or the lack of 
identification, with the father, and thus with the masculine role in general. 

The establishment of masculinity in the boy is, of course, also closely 
connected with the boy’s attitude toward the mother. To what degree was 
there love for the mother and to what degree identification with the mother? 
Was such an identification, in its turn, sublimated and accepted by the ego, 
or was it rejected on the conscious level because the mother symbolized not 
only something “admirable” but at the same time something weak and there¬ 
fore contemptible? How did the boy defend himself against the rejected 
and feared passivity? A compensatory display of “toughness” and ruthless- 
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so" f and'Sr beli^®^ -‘h antidemocraiic 

als^aSd 1: wrer''* “ P--di„g paragraphs were 

pay :cr r^r tx?. :„d^t„:r. ^o7r‘r - 

the defense mechanisms whh which thcL to 

had been handled. The problem of homos ^'l instinctual problems 

It will be seen to be of rather crncill I ^ r ®'''“ ‘='>'’aidetation. 

orientation of the individual how much’pas’sTvTLiv'inff th P“*"‘“' 

even more important, how much countercathectic defense rbuiltT'"’ 

It, and how much acrpnt-on<-o ^ • uctense is built up against 

thtr. I. i„ 

of discinline to whiVh si, k- much as possible about the type 

Was the discll <=iiposed, and about his reactions to k. 

n^entf LnZ capricious, strict or lenient? Did both 

1 iscipline in a similar w ay or was there much difference he 

respect? Was the matter in question explained m 
parents adhere rigidly to the conventionalired values of thT” clasV whh 

great intolerance toward disobedience and any deviations, espec.aU?when 

beLvioTorxvereTh'^ 'l '’c manifestations of lower-class 

and mot; in thT t" '' r“ ^1'“'““ '“s conventional 

child s understanding and cooperation could be secured? Was the reaction 
of the subject rnostly fear of authority, which could be met only by acquies¬ 
cence, or could the child grasp the issues involved and feel tit t^e con¬ 
sideration of certain convincing social values would assure him of his parents’ 

something very bad might happen, or did he feel that renewed efforts would 
regain for him the love of his parents, only temporarily lost? It was hypothe¬ 
sized that the parents emotional attitude toward the child, their permissive¬ 
ness toward his weakness and immaturity, furnished the model for his future 
behavior toward objects which he considered as weak 

Since the way in which the parents transmit social values to the child, and 
the punishment and rewards with which they reinforce them, are decisive 
for the establishment of the superego, we are led from highly personal 
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problems back to problems of social conscience. The effects are mirrored 
in interpersonal relationships, on a smaller scale in one’s private hfe and on a 
larger scale in one’s public function as a citizen. A person wi^ a mature 
integrated, and internalized conscience will certainly take a different stand 
on moral and social issues than a person with an underdeveloped, defective 
or overpunitive superego, or a person v^ho still, as in childhood, clings to a 
set of rules and values only as they are reinforced by an external authority, 

be it public opinion or be it a leader. a 

The underlying and manifest questions under the heading of Childhood 

Historv and Attitudes follow. 

Interview Schedule 

4C. CHILDHOOD 

Underlying Questions: . i u 

a. Structure of the Oedipus-Complex: major identifications, loves, hates in 

relationships to parent-figures and -surrogates. (Formulated especially 

for men; adapt for women.) • u 

Has there been an underlying trend of rebellion and hostility against the 
father, or of submission and passivity? 

Has the hostility against the father been admitted into the ego? 

Was there real identification with the father? (If not, why not? E.g., 
was the parent too strong, too weak, not at home, etc.? ) 

Was there genuine satisfaction in the relationship with the mother? 

W^as the early attachment with her secure or insecure? 

Were there early signs of ambivalence? 

Was she a real love-object? 

Did subject ever conceive of himself as her champion, or protector, or 
ally? Or did he ever feel that she was unworthy, or untrustworthy, etc.? 
Was there identification with the mother? 

Femininity? How handled: by sublimation, or by overcompensation and 
reaction-formations, etc.? 

b. What were the main Pre-Oedipal Fixations, and How Handled? Sub¬ 
limations versus Reaction-Formations, projections, etc. 

Homosexuality? Its level? 

c. Passivity: Accepted in the Ego, or Repressed and Overcompensated? 

d. Reaction to Punishment. 

1. Fear of loss of love, leading to introspection, understanding, psychol¬ 
ogy, etc., versus: 

2 . Fear of authority and of capricious discipline, etc. (Get detailed pic¬ 
ture of punishment-and-discipline.) 

e. How much Internalization of Superego? Is the dominant trend toward 
neurosis or normality—or toward psychopathic-delinquent attitudes? 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

Pre-Oedipal 

a. What were you Like as a Child? 

What things about your Childhood do you Remember with most 
Pleasure? 
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What is your Earliest Memory? 

What things did you Worry about most as a child? 

Ueaipal Phase 

Superego and ReacHon^fo < 5 ? 

(If there was a shift: 

fathe^?'^^^^ Satisfactions in your relationship with your 

With your mother? 

What were the chief Bones of Contention? 

kind of person you^arefbecoming the 
Which Parent Exercised the Discipline in your Familv? 

ose Discipline did you Fear most? Why? (NB fear of nh ’ l 
punishment versus fear of loss of love.) ^ ' ' physical 

What Kind of Discipline did your Parents use? 

c What you for mainly? 

What Other People were Influential in your development? 

itauThe state oTth ui" S^ea 

erosexual adiustment on the physical level is usually found together witl 

in\ hck of °fusir'''fPsychological level; it is manifestec 
a denenlnr an7 °i or in inhibition, or in 

Ld “inward A l^ck of warmth 

nd inw ardness will lead to degradation of the other sex and/or an over- 

before^X" ° disguised hostility. As mentioned 

wome^ th “".“P"°" of masculine and feminine role, by men and 
women, the rigidity versus flexibility of tbe conception of these roles, and 

Xs'X tolerance toward tendencies of the opposite sex in 

neself are of crucial importance for our problem since these attitudes tend 

to become generalized and projected into the social sphere. The questions 
concerning this issue are as follows: 


Interview Schedule 
4d. SEX 

Underlymg Questions: 

What is the Major Pattern of Sexuality? 

a. Mature, Heterosexual Attitudes? 

b. If not, What (promiscuity, exploitation of other sex, dependence on 
ot er sex, degradation of other sex, or putting other sex on pedestal, 
rejection or opposite sex, homosexuality, etc.)? 

C. In Heterosexual Relationships; degree of inhibition, degree of “inner- 
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ness” in relationships, degree of hostility and disrespect, degree of emo¬ 
tional warmth in sex relations, degree of fusion of love-and-sex. 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

Pattern of Sexuality 

Where did you get your sex instruction? 

What is the earliest sex experience you can remember? 

How important is sex in marriage? 

AVhat main difficulties have you found in married life? 

Have you met many homosexuals in your travels? 

e. Social Relationships. Some aspects of interpersonal relationships were 
considered under the preceding headings. Here the more generalized pat¬ 
tern of social relationships is in the focus of attention. Again the question 
concerns the degree of social libido invested in personal relationships as con¬ 
trasted with emphasis on utilitarian and manipulative aims. Xhe degree of 
rejection of other people or of superficial sociability is contrasted with gen¬ 
uine acceptance of others. The history of the sociability and of the social 
security of the subject had also to be included here. How far was the subject 
accepted or rejected by the groups in which he participated? Under what 
conditions does the fact of being rejected lead to identification with, or to 
hostility toward, the underdog? Participation in boyhood gangs very often 
shows the first clear manifestation of participation in a “group superego,” a 
state which often continues into adulthood. What, on the other hand, are 
the effects of being relatively isolated during the formative years of early 
school life? What are the early manifestations of an internalized superego? 

In particular, the questions on Social Relationships are as follows; 

Interview Schedule 

4e. SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Underlying Questions: 

a. Degree of Rejectiveness: Moral, Arrogant-Individualistic. 

b. Role of Utilitarian considerations (status, power, conventionality, 
manipulativeness and exploitiveness, leader-follower attitudes, etc.). 

c. Degree of Social Libido: Warmheartedness, Group-Involvement versus 
being “Outside,” etc. (Any history of being rejected or teased or scape¬ 
goated, etc.? Any important boyhood (fascistic) gangs, producing a 
“group-superego” attitude? Rituals, blood-brotherhood, secrecy, hier¬ 
archy, etc. How much genuine feeling versus detached insight?) 
Type of Social-Libido: Deeper (“inner”) relationships versus Super¬ 
ficial Sociability? 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

U tilitarianism 

a. How Important are Friends in a person’s life? 

What is the main thing Friends have to offer (can give) a person? 

Social Libido 

What attracts you in a Friend? 
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How do you Choose your Friends? 

What do you Enjoy Doing with your Friends? ^Get enoncrh -i 
reveal the meaning; e.g., if ^talk,” ^hat about?) ^ “ 

, to^Lratrof ^tirnd"?*';* ^ ^ y°“ “■><» 

Rejectiveness 

b. What things do you find most Offensive, Annoying, Objectionable 

Irritating in other People? ^ ^ wojectionable, 

c. Did you belong to any Boyhood Gangs? (If so, get details.) 

f. School. In connection with the school history, emphasis of the inquirt 
was placed on the direction of the interests manifested during this period 
ad there been interest in the academic aspects of school; and was sue! 
interest more directed toward intellectual topics dealing with human prob¬ 
lems and often requiring introspection, or was it mainly in mechanical and 
technological subjects? 

The questions pertaining to School History are; 


Interview Schedule 

4 f. SCHOOL 

Lhiderlywg Questions: 

Predominant Interests and Values: Degree of Acceptance of Sensuous and 

Intellectual (especially Intraceptive) Values and interests versus Anti- 

Pleasure, Anti-Inrellectualism, and emphasis on Mechanical-Manipulative, 

Voveer values? 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

Values 

How did you Get Along in School? 

How was your school record? 

What Subjects were you Best in? Which did you like most? 

In what ways did they appeal to you? 

What Subjects were you Poorest in? Which did you like the least? 

What did you dislike about them? 

5. POLITICS 

Information about the subject’s attitudes in the area of politics was gath¬ 
ered rather s}’stematically by means of the questionnaire. The party prefer¬ 
ence of the subject and of his parents was established on the first two sheets 
of the questionnaire, and an indication as to where the subject stood on the 

radicalism-liberalism-conservatism-reactionism dimension vas afforded by 
the PEC scale. Aloreover, the presence or absence of a tendency toward 
projection of personal needs onto the political sphere was noted in the re¬ 
sponses on the questionnaire. As mentioned before, the interviewer was 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject’s responses to the questionnaire 
before starting the interview. 

The underlying questions taken up in this section of the Interview Sched- 
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ule were designed to follow up directly some of the questionnaire material 
in order to get the subject’s expanded and spontaneous reactions to these 
topics. Thus the problem of conservatism-liberalism was taken up in greater 
detail in order to get the more subtle shades of the subject’s beliefs. The 
conception of the relationships among labor, business, and government was 
a good indicator of the subject’s tendency toward liberalism or laissez-faire 
conservatism or fascism or radicalism. The manifest questions listed below 
were aimed at finding the degree to which the political beliefs of the subject 
were merely projections of his personal needs and anxieties and the degree to 
which they were based on information and objective situational require¬ 
ments. The need for a strong leader, for an external guiding authority, can 
be found again in this sphere, as transferred from the more personal sphere 
discussed in the clinical section. Internal anxieties not faced as such may be 
projected, and experienced as fears and threats arising out of the political 

scene* 

For the history of the political opinions of the subject it was of special 
interest to know whether these were taken over from the parents, uncritically 


or critically, or whether they were established despite the fact, or because 
of the fact, that they were bound to lead to disagreement with the parents. 


The questions in this area were: 


Interview Schedule 
5. POLITICS 

Underlying Questions: 

a. Reactionism-Conservatism-Liberalism-Radicalism; Attitudes toward 
Lab or-Business-Government; Democratic-Antidemocratic trends. 

b. Personalization. 

c. Amount of Information and Interest. 

d. Parental Identification versus Rebellion in political Attitudes. 

Suggested Direct Questions: 

General 

a. What do you think about the Political Trends in America Today? 

What are the Major Problems facing the country today? 

What is the Outlook for the future? 

How do you feel things are shaping up for the Future in America? 

In world affairs? 

What is your understanding of Democracy? 

What would an Ideal Society be like? 

b. What do you think of (Where do you stand on; How do you feel 
about): Labor Unions? (Get elaboration with specific questions, prefer¬ 
ably on current issues: e.g., 30 per cent wage increase demand; current 
strikes; PAG; labor leaders; American Business; Free Enterprise; etc. 

$25,000 limitation.) 

Government Control? (E.g., OPA; Unemployment Compensation; 
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«c. Ai«, 

F ersonalization 

c. What IS it about a man that Makes him Worth f / 

dential choice in last election) > ^ Voting for (e.g., m presi- 

Threats to our present form 

VV^hat ought to be done about it^ 


6 . 


minorities and “RACE 


and emotiona. line draw "by“rsubt« b^tw^entgroup^t^ouir^ 
tbe characteristics he specifically ascribed to each How steZfvDed and 

thirpaToTfoe 11?' A comparkon of 

it .srf m ' ^ '"terview with the previous ones, especially the clinical made 

ucTa? d preoccupLZs! 

far are the Projected into the social sphere. How 

stereotvnes '°7 “"'P‘«e'y generalized 

oned by the personal problems of the accuser.^ Is there a special negative 
or positive affinity between the subject and one particular outgroup.= Does 
the subiect believe in social and psychological determination of individual 

does he feel his personal responsibility in this 
respect does he think of these characteristics as “inborn” and thus not 

Hexffile. The degree of realism in thinking about minority groups belongs 


The amount of awareness of hostility, the readiness to act against out- 
groups, are among the major problems concerning attitudes toward out¬ 
groups. Of relevance in this connection is the degree of inner conflict result¬ 
ing from being prejudiced. Does the subject feel the need of reconciling his 
prejudice with democratic and Christian ideals and with respectability, and 
so forth, or is he ready to act in a straight antidemocratic fashion.? In the 

first case, what are the conditions under which he could lose his inhibitions 
and act antidemocratically.? 

The sources of opinions and attitudes were approached by inquiry into 
parental beliefs, into religious and educational training, and into group mem¬ 
berships. The question was posed as to what degree prejudice may be a 
function of specific experiences with minority groups. 

Occasionally some attempt was made, at the conclusion of the interview, 
to influence prejudice by argument, by making prejudice disreputable, or by 


f . 
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Other means, in order to gain information about effective methods of com¬ 
bating prejudice. 

The questions in this area follow: 


Interview Schedule 


6 . MINORITIES AND *^RACE 




3 


4 


Underlying Questions: 

a. Opinions. ^ 

1. How Gewera/or how is the Prejudice? (What outgroups are 

rejected? What outgroups have peculiar Fantasy-value? How does 

this group differ from other outgroups?) 

2. What are the Main Stereotype Characteristics of the mam outgroups 

(e.g., power, acquisition, sex, dirty, lazy)? 

How Stereotyped and how Automatic is the attribuaon of traits to 
outgroups (i.e., phrasing, assurance and categoricalness, recurrence 

of similar projections, etc.; exceptions)? 

Is there an “Essential” Race Theory (i.e., can those faults be ehim- 
nated, or are they “basic”; whose responsibility is it to make the 

change)? 

b. Attitudes. 

1. Degree and Form of Hostility (or attraction) toward outgroup(s)? 
How much is Conscious? Unconscious? 

How Openly is this Expressed to Others? To the Self? (i.e., how 

much veiling by pseudodemocratic fa9ade? ) 

2. Degree and Form of Aggressiveness (or willingness to act aggres¬ 
sively ) toward outgroup (s) ? 

Is the attitude essentially one of Persecution—or Active Discrim¬ 
ination—or Segregation (with “equality”)—or Exclusion only? 
Check specific readiness to support Antidemocratic measures; and 
type and degree of Pseudodemocratic Fafade. 

3. Degree and Nature of Inner Conflicts re prejudice? 

What forces oppose prejudice (e.g., rationality, respectability or 
ingroup feelings, Christian antiaggression)? 

c. History: Sources of opinions and attitudes. 

1. Parental opinions, attitudes, and teachings (also relatives and sib¬ 
lings). 

2. Religious, Educational Training. 

3. Significant Group Memberships. 

4. Experience with minority group members; to what extent is the 
prejudice a function of frustrations and “Surface Resentments”? 

d. Ingroup Feelings: Meaning? 

e. Therapy: What therapeutic techniques are most effective in combating 
prejudice? 

Suggested Direct Questions: 
a. Opinions. 

General 

I. What do you think about the problem of Minority Groups in this 
country? Jewish problem? Negro problem? 
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^at)do you think is (are) the most important Minority Prob- 

^untry^'™"'^ present(s) the Biggest Problem in this 

^e "hrSlr*’'’^ """ Which do you 

(For any group about which subject shows a particular concern ,rrah 
IS ideas of what it is like, and what ought to be done If hp 

Stereotypl''''^^ information on other groups later.) 

ivuV tell a person is a Jew? A Jew from other people^ 

characteristts?'""' traits of Jews? Their pLcipal 

Influence Dislike of the Jews is Increasing? (If Yes: Why?) 

Do you think the Jews are more of a menace or just a nuisance? 

Some people think the Jews have too much influence in this country- 

they ute 

Do you think the Jews have done their part in the War Effort? 

. . Do you think the Jews are a Political Force in America? 

CjXC CpttOTlS 

^ them?^^^ Exceptions to the general rule? Where do you find 

Are there some good Jews? 

^‘Basic-?ic’ss" 


%Lr 


4. Do you think the Jew(s) will Ever Change? Or will there always be 
something basically Jewish about them (him)? (If the Jew will 
change: ) How might that be done (come about)? 

What do you think the Jew(s) ought to do? 
b. Attitudes. 

Geizeral 


What ought to be done about the Jews? (About the particular prob¬ 
lem conceived by subject?) 

(In general, if subject is mild at first, see how aggressive he can be 

induced to be. If he is extreme at first, see how readily he can 
agree to milder courses.) 

Persecution 

\A^^hat action is being taken by people or groups that you know of? 
How extensive is this? Are they justified? 

What do you think about what Hitler did? 

\Vhat would you have done if you had had Hitler’s problem? 

What might lead to tlie same thing happening here? 

W hat might have to be done as a Last Resort if the Jews continue 
(doing whatever subject emphasizes as a menace)? 

What might Justify taking more Extreme Steps to solve this prob¬ 
lem? 


What steps might have to be taken? 


Some people think the Jews ought to be Sent Back where they came 
from; how do you feel about this? Should their property be Con¬ 
fiscated, to make sure of putting an end to this problem? 

Should their money be divided up? 
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Discrimination i 

How about keeping Jews out of Important Positions? 

Would that perhaps solve the problem— essentially? 

What about Educational Quotas to keep Jews from takmg over cer¬ 
tain professions? 


Segregation ^ • uu u j 2 

What about keeping Jews out of Gentile Neighborhoods. 


Exclusion . ^ 

Should Gentiles and Jews Mingle socially? 

Do you think Gentiles should Intermarry with Jews? 


(Concerning any proposed measure:) Should this be done to all the 
Jews? How to distinguish? 
c. History. 

Where did you First Learn about the Jews? 

What Personal Experiences have you had with Jews? 

Have you had any Contrary Experiences? 

What were your Parents’ Attitudes toward the Jews, as you were 
growing up? 

Have you Ever Felt Differently about the Jews? 


As was the case with interview data on religion, interview material on 
political and racial attitudes is being postponed for discussion in some of the 
later portions of the book (Chapters XVI and XVII). 


F. THE SCORING OF THE INTERVIEWS 


1. QUANTIFICATION OF INTERVIEW DATA 

Systematic treatment of interview material presents special problems in¬ 
herent in the nature of the data. On the one hand, the interviewee has to be 
given as much freedom as possible for the spontaneous expression of his 
attitudes and needs. Guidance by means of the Interview Schedule had thus 
been made as noninterfering as it could be, in view of the definite direction 
of emphasis that was to be maintained. Material obtained under such circum¬ 
stances, although contained within a common general frame, is, on the other 
hand, characterized by a good deal of uniqueness and personal flavor to 
which only presentation in the manner of case description can do full justice. 

In view of the fact that the focus of this study is on group trends rather 
than on the single case, it seemed possible, as anticipated in the introduction 
to this chapter, to effect a certain compromise between case study and sta¬ 
tistical approach and thus to gain in comprehensiveness and conclusiveness 
far more than is being lost in immediacy and directness. A kind of crude 
quantification of the interview material was achieved by counting, in terms 
of a number of specially designed interview scoring categories, the occur¬ 
rence of certain characteristics in the interviews of those scoring extremely 
high and those scoring extremely low on overt anti-Semitism or ethnocen- 
trism. Since this procedure has intrinsic shortcomings, to be discussed below, 
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the numerical results are not meant to yield conrlnQi\r#* « m 
validity of the personality differences found between our'" hSh ^ 
scorers. They do, however, describe in a relatively systematic^ orc^ '"7 
and controlled way the impressions formed about the^e person’alitv d^^*^ 
ences in the course of intensive studies of individual cases ^ 

1 his agreement between interview scoring and case sn.HJ^c ■ , c • 
creased confidence in the figures presented in rhe ne« foufchrpterfrh' 

binrthrsmi of 7'“^ n initial attempt to com! 

studj of variables on a group basis with the study of individuals. 

2. BROAD OUTLINE OF CATEGORIES IN THE INTERVIEW 

SCORING MANUAL 

The list of categories as well as the more formal part of the explanations 
accompan\ mg each of them, which together make up the Scoring Manual 

C, Xrx It'" ' d'^nf tii-nssion‘:.f the specilc"’ 

1. ions of .some of them bring the total number of scoring categories used 

c;:;r;';’r ^ These^te^oX 

covei (1) piedoniinantly factual material such as childhood events or family 
structure along with (a) data dealing with attitudes toward oneself, one’s 
paieiiK, the opposite sex, or people in general, and (3) highly interpretative 
dimensions exemplified by technical psychodynamic terms (such as “counter- 
t.ithectic rejection of certain drives) or else by more “formal” character¬ 
izations (sucli as “rigidity,” “intolerance of ambiguity,” “anti-intraceptive- 
ness, and so forth). ^ 

The factual material and the evidence on attitudes are presented under 

“Family ’ (Chapter X) and of “Sex,” “People,” and 

belt (Chapter XI). 

The dx namic and formal categories are especially emphasized in a fifth 
and concluding part of the scoring scheme, under the heading of “Character 
Structure and Personality Organization” (Chapter XII). Although these 
categories m ere to a considerable extent inspired by psychoanalysis, they 
s lould not be considered as psychoanalytic in the narrower sense of the word, 
since classification of our material is done primarily on the basis of present 
personality structure rather than on the basis of psychogenetic data. The 
entire framew ork, length, and condition of our interviews made it impossible 
directly to obtain material of a depth-level comparable to that of genuine 
ps} choanal\ tic material. At the same time, however, there was enough spon¬ 
taneous material at hand to make it possible for raters trained in dynamic 
psychology to infer some of the major structural problems and types of 

defense mechanisms in our subjects, in accordance with the categories pro¬ 
vided by the Scoring Manual. 

A certain parallelism, although by no means an exact duplication, between 
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the Interview Schedule and the Scoring Manual will be noted when com¬ 
paring the two in detail. 

3. THE INTERVIEW RATING PROCEDURE AND THE RATERS 

Since our major purpose in analyzing the interview material was to gam 
additional evidence concerning the relationship of prejudice to personahty, 
it was important to conceal from the rater the explicit stand of the subject 
with respect to ethnic tolerance or prejudice as well as with respect to polit¬ 
ical ideology in general. All references to these topics throughout the inter¬ 
view were thus carefully deleted before the protocols were handed to the 
raters. The diagnosis of the subjects’ personality was thus rendered ‘ bhnd. 
The raters did know, of course, that their subjects had scored either high or 
low on the scales for measuring prejudice, but they did not know which were 

the high and which the low scorers. 

In all other respects the interview protocols remained unchanged, 
a. Rating by Categories. The rating of the interviews was done for each 
of the categories separately. The score for the category in question, how¬ 
ever, was obtained in a synoptic rather than a piecemeal fashion. The major 
source for the assignment of a score was the clinical part of the interview, 
but evidence was utilized from any part of the interview which might be 
brought to bear on each category. 

Scores were in terms of a three-point scale. Since, as was mentioned above, 
a careful study of the interviews had preceded the construction of the Scor¬ 
ing Manual, certain more or less definite expectations as to what might 
constitute the personality aspects of a prejudiced as contrasted with an un¬ 
prejudiced subject had been developed in the way of advance hypotheses. 
In view of this, the two opposites within each category were tentatively 
designated as the presumably “High” and “Low”^ variants or alternatives, 
i.e., those expected to be typical of prejudiced and of unprejudiced persons, 
respectively. In the Manual the left column was used for the presumably 
high and the right column for the presumably low variant. 

The third rating, “Neutral,” comprised two distinct possibilities: (i) the 
existing evidence was too colorless or self-contradictory within the category 
in question to warrant assignment to either the “High” or the “Low” alterna¬ 
tive; or (2) there was no evidence at all pertinent to this category. The for¬ 
mer case is much less frequent among the “Neutral” ratings actually given than 
one might expect beforehand. In some of the protocols possibilities (i) and 
(2) were scored separately; their proportion was found to be about three to 
seven. In particular, factual questions were somewhat more likely to yield 

2 Note that the initial letter of the terms “High,” “Low,” (and “Neutral”) is capitalized 
when referring to interview ratings in order to distinguish these ratings from the actual 
“high” or “low” scores of the subjects on prejudice and on the other scales of the question¬ 
naire- 
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“no evidence” than interpretative categories, but even in the case of the 

group of categories subsumed under character structure the number of 

cases in which the material was too ambiguous to make a decision possible 
remained within comparatively low limits. 

In absolute terms the number of “Neutrals” is considerable, especially in 
the ^se of some of the categories dealing with childhood events (see Chap¬ 
ters X to XII). For many variables lack of information is by no means always 
due to the impossibility of gathering evidence but rather to the spottiness of 
either the spontaneous responses of the subject or of the inquiry on the part 
o the interviewer who, as stated above, could not possibly cover the entire 
ground in each case. Both the Interview Schedule and the Scoring Manual 
make an attempt to cover systematically as many as possible of the very 

numerous areas, but it could not be hoped that each case would furnish 
material on all of the questions involved. 

b. Intuitive Over-all Ratings. Besides the ratings on each of the cate- 

over-all ratings. They 

were instructed, that is, to give their conclusive impression as to whether 
the subject involved was prejudiced or not. One of two alternatives, “High” 

(H) or “Low” (L), had to be chosen (for data see final column of Tables 
1 (IX) and 2 (IX); discussion in Chapter XIII). 

c. The Interview Raters. The ratings were made by two members of 

the staff of the study, here to be called M and R, one of them male and the 

other female. Both are well-trained psychologists and were thoroughly 

familiar with the nature of the categories and the underlying implications 

as to personality theory. These raters had participated actively in numerous 

conferences at which the scoring procedure was thoroughly discussed, prior 
to making the ratings. 

Each of the raters scored approximately half of the men and half of the 

women, high and low scorers being distributed at random in about equal 

proportions within each group. (Concerning added duplicate ratings to 
check on reliability, see below.) 

In particular, the interviews of cases Ah to AI20 and F22 to among 
those scoring high, and of cases A 42 to Ahp and of F2p to F^p among the 
low-scoring interviewees were evaluated by rater M, and those of the re¬ 
maining interviewees, listed farther dowm in the respective subdivisions of 
Tables i (IX) and 2 (IX), were evaluated by rater R. It should be added that 
the code numbers used were distributed at random among the various groups 
so that each rater rated not only men and women, low scorers and high 
scorers, but also approximately equal proportions of subjects who had been 
given Forms 78 and 45 of the questionnaire (see also Table 3 (IX)). 

4. RELIABILITY OF THE INTERVIEW RATINGS 

There were three ways in which some light w'^as thrown upon the difficult 
question of the reliability of the interview ratings, although only the second 
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of these deals directly with reliability in the technical sense of the term. The 
other two refer to aspects which are merely more or less closely related to 

this problem. 

a. Proportions of Ratings Given. First, the proportion of High, Low, 
and Neutral ratings within each category was compared for the two raters 
and found to be in fairly good agreement. One method used in computing 
an index for this agreement was the following: the frequencies of “High” 
responses, as scored by the first of the raters on each of the variables was 
plotted on a scatter diagram against the frequencies of such responses as 
scored by the second rater. In this comparison, the two raters are repre¬ 
sented by the different nonoverlapping groups they were assigned to rate. 
Similar scattergrams were obtained for “Low” and “Neutral” ratings, and 
in each of the three cases men and women were plotted separately. With 
one exception, the correlation coefficients computed from the six scatter¬ 
grams were between .70 and .82. This indicates that the two raters tended 
to concur fairly well in giving either a relatively large or a relatively small 
number of “High,” or of “Low,” or of “Neutral” ratings within any of 
the approximately ninety categories, showing a certain uniformity at least 
for one aspect of the rating policy. 

(It may be added that in absolute terms there is also good agreement, the 
range of frequencies of “High” scores being o to 12, and o to 14, for the 
two raters, respectively, the various categories being considered for each of 
the sexes separately. For “Low” scores the corresponding ranges were o to 
11 and o to 13. Thus, while both the raters neglect to use some of the alter¬ 
natives offered by the Manual (as indicated by “o”), neither of them uses 
the opposite alternatives indiscriminately, i.e., in the characterization of 
all or nearly all the interviews analyzed by them.) 

In view of the fact that the two staff members rated different samples of 
subjects, the coefficients and other data given above suggest that the char¬ 
acter and distribution of ratings given for the various categories are to a 
considerable degree intrinsic to the category in question, at least within our 
specific combination of raters. 


b. Interrater Agreement. Secondly, we turn to reliability proper. Nine 
interviewees in the group assigned to rater M were, in an additional checking 


procedure not used for the main analysis or for the survey in Tables i (IX) 
and 2 (IX), also rated by rater R under the identical detailed set of aspects. 
Two of these nine subjects were deliberately chosen from the relatively 
small group—12 of the 80 interviewees, i.e., 15 per cent—of those for whom 


the composite standing based on the detailed ratings of the original rater had 


missed the correct diagnosis as to prejudice. These subjects were Mi^ and 
Fjp. As may be further seen from Tables i (IX) and 2 (IX), the remaining 
seven are likewise mostly not from among the clearest cases as far as inter¬ 


view ratings are concerned. 


A comparison of the gross results of the two rating procedures is shown 


TABLE 7 (IX) 
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in Table 7 (IX). The prejudice scores based on the questionnaire are taken 
from Tables i (IX) and 2 (IX). However, the numerical scores appearing 
on these tables for the subjects listed here, as based on the ratings of rater M, 
are limited to a selection of the more discriminating categories (see below. 
Section 6). The figures in Table 7 (IX) are based upon the ratings on all 
categories and are further given as percentages of “High” ratings relative 
to the possible maximum of ratings as given by the total number of cate¬ 
gories. Thereby the number of Neutral ratings—easily obtained by subtract¬ 
ing both “High” and “Low” ratings from the total number of categories, 
86 for men and 90 for women (see below)—has been added half and half to 
the “High” and the “Low” ratings. Composite standing as indicated by a 
percentage score of over, or of under, 50, and finally intuitive over-all ratings 

of the interview make up the remainder of the table. 

Percentage scores show excellent interrater agreement for six of the nine 
subjects. Of the remaining three, those with really striking discrepancies are 
the same two mentioned above as having been misjudged by the original 
rater, M, namely Mi9 and Fjp. In both cases, the second rater has rectified 
the error very clearly by establishing percentage scores in the neighborhood 
of 30 which contrast sharply with those in the neighborhood of 70 as obtained 
from the first rater. The correlation coefficient between the columns repre¬ 
senting the two raters—not very meaningful under the circumstances—is .61. 
It would be raised to about .8 if one of the two “controversial” cases just 
mentioned were eliminated so as to adjust the proportion of such cases more 
closely to that referred to above as existing in the total sample of inter¬ 
viewees, namely 15 per cent. Such a figure, if verified on a broader basis, 
would be quite satisfactory for the kind of material involved. 

In terms of composite standing and intuitive ratings, agreement is perfect 
save for the two cases mentioned. (Intuitive ratings on one of the controversial 
subjects. Mi 9 , is incomplete due to the fact that rater R, contrary to instruc¬ 
tions, declared herself as unable to make up her mind in this particular case.) 

It may be added that the means of the percentage scores for the two raters 
are quite close to one another as well as to the ideal value of 50. They are 
58.4 for M and 50.9 for R. This augments the evidence brought forward 
above under (a) with respect to the proportion of ratings given by the tw'o 
raters. The slight preponderance of “High” ratings in rater M is also reflected 
in his intuitive over-all ratings. In fact, it is concentrated in the two cases where 
he makes his mistakes and where the second rater evens out the score. 

A breakdown for the six major areas covered by the Scoring Manual, 
namely family patterns (see Chapter X), attitude toward sex, other people, 
and self (see Chapter XI), and dynamic character structure and cognitive 
personality organization (see Chapter XII) is given in Table 8 (IX). The 
number of categories for each area is also indicated. Considering the small¬ 
ness of these numbers, pairs of averages from raw scores in terms of number 
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INTERVffiWS AS APPROACH TO PREJUDICED PERSONALITY 



of “High” and “Low” ratings (H-L) are given for the four high scorers as 
contrasted with the five low scorers listed in Table 7 (IX). No indices of 
reliability were computed here; but comparison of the first with the second 
and of the third with the fourth pair of figures in each row of Table 8 (IX) 
reveals a good deal of agreement between the two raters. The fact that this 
agreement is less pronounced in the case of the low scorers as shown in the 
columns containing the third and fourth pairs of figures, and that, further¬ 
more, the values of H and L within these pairs often show less clear-cut 
differentiation than they do in the left part of the table, is due—as was revealed 
in more detailed analysis not presented here—to the fact that both cases with 
controversial diagnosis, and happen to be in this group. Perhaps 
with the exception of family pattern and attitude toward self, this lack of 
differentiation for the group of low scorers, especially in rater M, and 
the ensuing disagreement with rater R, is about evenly distributed over the 
various areas; for high scorers differentiation and agreement is about equally 

good for all the areas, and the “totals” are in excellent agreement with one 
another. 

Discounting the controversial cases, i.e., the 15 per cent in our total 
sample of interviewees for which the original rater arrived at a diagnosis op¬ 
posite to that given by the defining score on the prejudice scales, the results 
of this fragmentary analysis of reliability are quite encouraging. In fact, 
if the trend as discussed for Table 7 (IX) should be representative of the 
entire sample, interrater agreement for the remaining 85 per cent of the inter- 
viewees would be close to .9. For the other 15 per cent one may contemplate 
challenging the validity of the defining prejudice score along with doubting 
the validity of the interview rating. The “questionnaire-high” may after 
all be considered the product of an approach that is by definition less con¬ 
cerned with underlying dynamics than is the diagnosis of the “personality- 


Further data on interrater agreement on the interview will be presented in 
Chapter XIII. 

•ne problem of agreement of various types of ratings among themselves 
such as m our present context especially of composite standing and intuitive 
over-all rating, wi 1 be discussed in Chapter XIII. In a broader sense such 
aspects are also included within the general concept of reliability. 

A third avenue of scrutiny somewhat akin to reliability problems is through 
the study of halo-effects,” to be discussed next. 


5 . 

We 


EFFECTS 


1 . — v^x Liic ^diiv-uvcr rrom one cc\tecrr\r^T t-- 

another, much in the way of the “halo-effect” known in social and e^ca 

would have been to use designations other than “( presumably ) High”^an< 
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“(presumably) Low” to characterize the two opposites within the various 
categories. But such a procedure would have prevented only raters un¬ 
familiar with the underlying hypotheses from succumbing to halo-effects 
Such raters, on the other hand, would have been undesirable from other 
more crucial points of view. It was thus decided to leave control of halo- 
effects to special analytical attitudes the raters were asked to maintain, and 
to ascertain the degree of relatedness in a statistical analysis of the completed 
ratings. It must be noted that-as in all cases of halo-effects-a certain amount 
of correlation may be fully justified by fact, i.e., by existing correlation of 
real traits. Exactly how much of the halo is realistic would require further 
intensive study for all combinations of categories involved. 

Both the variability of the discriminatory power of the single categories 
(see below) and the variability of the proportion of “High” and “Low” rat¬ 
ings ascribed to the various subjects seem to indicate that the raters succeeded, 
at least in part, in keeping the halo-effect within reasonable bounds in rat¬ 
ing the subjects. Evidence on the second of these points is contained in Tables 
1 (IX) and 2 (IX) in the first two of the columns relating to ratings of the 
interviews. As is readily seen, hardly any of the subjects are classified as 
“High” or as “Low” on all categories even when the “Neutral” ratings are 
excluded from consideration, and for some of them there is an approximately 
equal number of “High” and “Low” ratings. This shows that the raters were 
quite capable of separating the various issues involved, and of rating a person 
as “High” in one respect and as “Low” in another. 


6 . 


TABULATION OF INTERVIEW RATINGS BY CATEGORIES: 

STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


A tabulation of interview ratings by single categories was obtained simply 

by counting the instances of High (H), of Low (L), and of Neutral (N) 

ratings, on a given category, among subjects of each of four groups—high- 

scoring men, low-scoring men, high-scoring women, and low-scoring 

women (scoring, that is, extremely high or low on the direct prejudice ques¬ 
tionnaire) . 

Analysis of the figures for a given category, with a view to their bearing 
upon the underlying hypotheses, could have any one of four outcomes—two 
positive” and two “negative.” The “positive” instances are confirmatory 
of the original hypothesis. They include “High” ratings—i.e., those designat¬ 
ing reactions pvesinned to occur more frequently in the prejudiced person— 
when given to subjects scoring high on the prejudice scales, as well as “Low” 
ratings given to relatively unprejudiced, i.e., our so-called “low-scoring,” 
subjects, in short, the hH and IL combinations. The remaining two figures, 
indicating the frequency of prejudiced subjects receiving a “Low” and of un¬ 
prejudiced subjects receiving a “High” rating, in short, the hL and the IH 
combinations, constitute the “negative,” nonconfirmatory instances. 
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The series of tables in Chapters X to XII (Tables i(X) to 2 (XII)) pre¬ 
sents, for the two sexes separately, the numbers of prejudiced and of un¬ 
prejudiced interviewees who give the presumably “High” and the pre¬ 
sumably “Low” responses in the interviews, for each of the scoring 
categories. The number of “Neutrals” may be obtained by subtraction of 
their sums from the total number of subjects in the respective prejudiced or 
unprejudiced groups. The four raw figures are followed by two sums which 
contrast the total number of positive with the total number of negative in¬ 
stances. All “positive,” i.e., confirmatory, evidence is italicized. Whenever 
a category is defined in the Scoring Manual by only one variant, H or L, 
rather than by an opposition of an H with an L, only the presence of the 
trait in question is registered in the tables and the remaining space is left 

blank. 

The final column of the tables indicates the level of statistical significance 
of the difference, on the category in question, between prejudiced and unprej¬ 
udiced extremes as defined in the present study. It thus refers to the “dis¬ 
criminatory power” and the importance of the category as a personality 
correlate—and therefore as a potential measure—of overtly expressed ethnic 
prejudice. Indications of significance are given in terms of whether or not 
the 5 per cent (satisfactory), the 2 per cent, or the i per cent level (highly 
satisfactory, since in this latter case there is a 99 per cent probability that 
the obtained difference is not due to chance factors) has been reached or 
surpassed, without specifying whether or by how much they have been 
surpassed. Significance was computed after evenly dividing the “Neutrals” 
among the “High” and the “Low” ratings. It must not be forgotten, in this 
connection, that dividing the Neutral ratings tends to lower the index of 
significance, the more so the larger the proportion of these ratings. Thus, 
in treating the Neutral ratings as we do, we are keeping on the safe side, 
since, as was pointed out above, the Neutral scorings are based, in a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the cases, on lack of information rather than on lack 
of actual discriminability. 

Wherever the proportion of Neutrals for the total sample of interviewees 
is larger than 50 per cent, the statistical significance of the category in 
question was not computed and therefore there was no entry under any 

^ w 

circumstances in the last column of the tables. The category was also omitted 
from the suryey of interview scores in Tables i (IX) and 2 (IX). For men the 
total number of categories is 86, somewhat less than for women, in whose 
case a few more subdivisions were introduced into the Scoring Manual. Of 
these 86 categories, 72 yielded less than 50 per cent Neutrals, and thus re¬ 
mained for full treatment. For women only 65 of the original 90 categories 
yielded less than 50 per cent Neutrals and were thus retained for full treat¬ 
ment. The fact that the categories were generally somewhat more dis¬ 
criminatory in the case of the men than in the case of the women may be 
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accounted for by the fact that most of the men were interviewed at a later 

stage of the study and that therefore their records were more complete. 

All the calculations discussed above were performed separately for men 

and women. Corresponding figures for each appear closely adjacent to one 

another m the tables, those for men (M) in the upper left-hand and those 

for women (W) in the lower right-hand area of each of the “cells” that one 

may imagine at the intersection of vertical columns with horizontal rows 
the latter defined by the various categories. ^ 


CHAPTER X 


PARENTS AND CHILDHOOD AS 
SEEN THROUGH THE INTERVIEWS 

Else Fr enkel-Bruns'wik 



A. INTRODUCTION 

In turning to the specific results of the interviews we begin with the 
organization of the family. Many of the attitudes and underlying needs dis¬ 
cussed in this volume must be assumed to originate, as far as the individual is 
concerned, in the family situation. Here the growing child learns for the 
first time to handle interpersonal relations. Some of the members of the 
family are in an authoritative, others in an equalitarian or in a weaker 
position than himself. Some are of the same, others are of the opposite sex. 
It soon becomes evident to the youngster what kind of behavior is considered 
appropriate and will lead to reward and what kind of behavior will be 
punished. He finds himself confronted with a certain set of values and certain 
expectations which he has to meet. 

Within the general common framework of the white American popula¬ 
tion, families vary greatly as to the rigidity or flexibility of the roles defined 
within the family, as well as to values in general. We shall encounter families 
in which considerably more emphasis is placed on obedience than it is in 
others. In some cases discipline is harsh and threatening, in others intelligible 
and mild. Or there may be rigorous adherence to conventional rules and 
customs rather than to more flexible and more intrinsic values which lead 
to greater tolerance for individual variations. Or smooth functioning within 
the family may depend either more on exchange of well-defined obligations 
and “goods,” or else on an exchange of genuine affection. These and other 
differences in the organization of the family are under scrutiny in the light 
of their possible implications with respect to the personality structure of the 
individual and his social and political beliefs. 

Although no striking relations between these patterns and gross economic 
factors have been uncovered in the present study, systematic investigations 
of a more distinctly sociological nature would undoubtedly reveal broader 
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cultural and subcultural determinants of these differences, say, the greater 

frequency of one or the other type of family organization in different national 

subgroups, or a dependence on the relative stability or instability of the 
socioeconomic family history. 


While this goes to press, data from a separate project (Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, for an advance report see 30)1 seem to indicate that parents of ex¬ 
tremely prejudiced children are relatively often the children of foreign-bom 
parents or show preoccupation as to social and national insecurity. 

Specific rating categories from the Interview Scoring Manual in the area 
of family organization, followed by tabulation of quantitative results and 
eventually by a discussion and the presentation of pertinent quotations from 
the interviews themselves, are given in Sections B to D. 


B. ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENTS AND CONCEPTION OF 

THE FAMILY 


1. DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 

In line with the over-all subject matter of the present volume, the discus- 
Sion concerning attitudes toward parents will, among others, center about 
the following questions: Is the general tendency toward glorification and lack 
of critical evaluation of ingroups on the part of the ethnically prejudiced 
also mirrored in their attitudes toward their parents? Is there a tendency 
toward submission, and how are the problems of rebellion, hostility, and guilt 
handled in our two opposite groups? How are the feelings of genuine love 
related to conformity as contrasted with independence? 

The definitions of the specific categories of the Scoring Manual dealing 
Muth problems of this nature are listed here in the form in which they were 
used by the raters. It should be remembered, however, that the A'lanual 
represents merely a summary of what was developed, and discussed with the 
two raters, in extended conferences preceding the actual rating procedure. 
The subsequent text makes occasional use of the more prominent of the con¬ 
notations thus established which were not formally incorporated in the 
Manual in order not to overload it in actual use. 

Before starting the presentation of the various parts of the Interview 
Scoring Manual, attention must be called to the fact that strict opposi- 

^ The study on social discrimination in children referred to here is being carried out at 
the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of California. The project was initiated 
by the present writer, in cooperation with Harold E. Jones and T. W. Adorno, and spon¬ 
sorship was at first by the Scientific Department of the American Jewish Committee. In 
developing the tests and experiments the present writer was aided primarily by Claire 
Brednor, Donald T. Campbell, Joan Havel, Murray E. Jarv ik, and Milton Rokeach. 
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tion or near-opposition of the presumably “High” and the pr^umably 
“Low” variants is to be assumed only where the numbers or number-letter 
combinations appearing on the right side of the page are identical with those 
on the left. Thus Category 2, “victimization,” stands in a somewhat oblique 
relation to Categories 2a to 2c. In some cases pairings of this kind reflect 
the fact that there is more than one opposite to a given variant. Beginning 
with Section C of this chapter, different sets of letters are sometimes used 
on the two sides to stress an absence of one-by-one correspondence of a 
series of alternatives listed on the right with a series of items on the left, 
although the lists in their entirety define a more clear-cut pattern of oppo¬ 
sition. (Concerning the lopsided evaluation of asymmetrical categories in 

the tables to follow, see the concluding pages of the preceding chapter.) 

The first subdivision of the Interview Scoring Manual follows. As in the 
Interview Schedule, italics are used to represent key phrases which had been 
emphasized to the raters by underscoring. 


INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL: ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENTS 

AND CONCEPTION OF FAMILY 

(to Table i(X)). 


Presumably “High” Variants 

1. Conventional idealization of 
parent (s): Overestimation of 
qualities and status, expressed in 
behavioral (essentially exter¬ 
nal), conventionalized general¬ 
ities, or undifferentiated “all’s 
well” attitude 

2. Victimization (quasi-persecu- 
tory) byparent(s): Neglect, in¬ 
cluding failure to give propei 
discipline, unjust discipline; 
“picked on”; unfair: resents pre¬ 
ferring of rival sib or spouse (or 
foster-sib or step-spouse); etc. 

3a. Submission to parental author¬ 
ity and values: respect based on 
fear 

3b. Capricious rebellion against 
parents; delinquency 

4a. Ego - alien dependence - for - 
things and support on parents: 
essentially exploitive-manipula- 
tive-“getting”; an externalized 
relationship 

4b. Sense of obligation-and-duty to 


Presumably “Low” Variants 
I. Objective appraisal of parents 


2a. Principled open rejection 
2b. Genuine positive affect: some 
reference to (positive) psycho¬ 
logical qualities; individualized 
characterizations 

2C. Blocked affect (Presumably 
mutually exclusive with 2a) 

3. Principled independence 


4. Love-seeking succorance- 7 iur- 
turance-affiliation toward par¬ 
ents 
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parents: Desire to “make it up 
to them” 

5. Ingroup orientation to family as 
a whole; e.g., emphasis on fam¬ 
ily heredity and “background”; 

homogeneous-totalitarian fam¬ 
ily vs. rest of world; aristocratic 
superiority of family, etc. 


5. Individualized approach to 

members of the family 


In Table i(X), the results for both men and women interviewees are 
presented in the manner described in the concluding section of the preceding 
chapter. Abbreviated formulations of the categories just listed are presented, 
along with category numbers, for purposes of easier identification. 

2. IDEALIZATION F5. OBJECTIVE APPRAISAL OF PARENTS 

In view of their general tendency toward conventionality and submission 
toward ingroup members, it is not surprising to find in the prejudiced sub¬ 
jects a tendency toward ^^idealization of the parents:^ This idealization is 
expressed characteristically in generalized and undifferentiated, convention¬ 
alized terms which primarily glorify external features of physical appear¬ 
ance or overt behavioral conduct rather than involving the more internal 
aspects of their personality. '’'’Objective appraisal'^ of parents, referring to an 
ability for critical evaluation of the parents in specific and psychologically 

conceived terms, on the other hand, is predominant in the unprejudiced 
subjects. 

The detailed results presented in Table i(X) (under Category i) reveal 
the striking fact that none of the low-scoring women interviewed shows the 
glorification of the parents just described; instead, 11 of them show objective, 
critical appraisal. Of the high-scoring women, 9 show glorification and 6 ob- 
jectiv'e appraisal of parents. For the total group of women, there are 20 
“positive” as contrasted with 6 “negative” instances in the sense defined at 
the end of the preceding chapter. The statistical significance of the differ¬ 
ence betw een the positive evidence (i.e., that confirming the original hypoth¬ 
esis underlying the distinction between the “High” and the “Low” variant) 
and the negative (nonconfirmatory) evidence cited is found to be at the “i 
per cent level,” and thus highly satisfactory (see Chapter IX, Section F, 6). 

A good illustration of the “High” attitude in w'omen is given by the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from the interview of one of the high scorers: “Alother— 

she amazes me—millions of activities—had two maids in _ years ago, 

but nev^er since—such calmness—never sick, beautiful woman she 

really is.” The reference to external dimensions, both behavioral (“million ac¬ 
tivities”) and physical (“never sick, beautiful”), can be seen clearly in the 
foregoing record. It must be emphasized that the subjects were asked, in this 
connection, “What kind of person is vour father (mother)?” without further 
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specification (see the Interview Schedule as presented in the preceding chap- 


The overestimation of parents in more general terms is especially clear 
in the record of another prejudiced woman interviewee (F24): “Father—he 
is wonderful; couldn’t make him better. He is always willing to do anything 

for you. He is about-years old, six feet tall, has dark brown hair, slim 

build, young-looking face, good-looking, dark green eyes.” The same sub¬ 
ject gives further evidence of the stereotypical conception of parents in the 
high scorers by repeating the same description for her mother, differentiat¬ 
ing only the physical characteristics. After repeating the first two sentences 
she continues: “She is about 5 feet 5 inches, neither slim nor stocky. She’s 
reducing. She has dark hair, blue eyes, is nice looking. She is_years 

old. These illustrations are quite typical of the responses of our high-scoring 
subjects. 


It should be added that none of the 6 high-scoring women who show “ob¬ 
jective appraisal” of parents was considered to manifest “positive affect” 
toward the parents (Category 2). This will be discussed below. 

Very characteristic of high-scoring subjects is an initial statement of 
great admiration for parents, followed by some criticism which is not, how¬ 
ever, recognized as such by the subject. The comparison of reactions to 
general questions with reactions to specific questions proved especially 
fruitful, e.g., when parents were characterized in general positive terms but 
the specific episodes and traits referred to were mostly of a negative charac¬ 
ter. (Regarding related mechanisms of self-deception, see 33, 34.) The sub¬ 
ject is aware only of admiration toward the parents, and the reservations 
seem to enter the picture against “better” intention and knowledge, thus in¬ 
jecting into the statement an element of ambivalence. 

Examples of this attitude from the protocols of high-scoring women are 
quoted in the following. It should be mentioned here that throughout 
Chapters X to XII the special code numbers used in rating the interviews 
are retained for greater anonymity; for the same reason, localities, occupa¬ 
tions and related personal data are either left out or disguised. 


F31: (Father? ) “He has a marvelous personality and gets along well with people. 
He has a hot temper.” 

Or “Mother was, of course, a very wonderful person. She was very nervous. 
Irritable only when overdoing.” 

Or again, F74: “Father is quiet and calm. He never shows irritation. He is very 
intelligent, and his opinions are very valid. He is very sincere and very well liked by 
friends and employees. He rarely puts himself out for people, but people love 

him. He is exceptionally good looking, dresses well, has gray hair, and is-years 

old.” 


Glorification of parents is equally or even more pronounced in our high- 
scoring men than it is in the high-scoring women. Of the 20 interviewees 
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in this group, 11 show this feature whereas oniy one JJ 

evidence of “objective appraisal”; and the entire category is 
nificant at the i per cent level. One of the high-scoring men describes his 
father as a “very, very fine man-intelligent, understanding, excellent father, 
irevery way.” Another says that his father “is always good to h.s family. 
Naturally, a kid would not think their parents had any weaknesses in them. 
U^of such terms as “naturally” or “of course”-the latter m the protocol 
of Fyo quoted above-reveals the element of conventionalism inherent 
the mechanism of glorification. Another high-scoring man says: 

M41: (What sort of person was your mother? ) “Well, best in the world. ... She s 
sood, in fact, the best. In other words, she’s just tops with me. She s frien 7 ^ 

tim?^ (What do you admire most about her? ) Just about everything. When father 
went away, mother took care of me all her life, where she could have put me in a 
home some place if she had wanted to She always stayed with in t^ubk 

Or Mkz: (What have you admired most about your father? ) Well, let s see. . . . 

Well’ there’s really no particular point that I admire most-I’ve always been very 

proud to be his son. (What sort of person was your mother? ) Most terrific person 
m the world to me. (Shortcomings of mother?) Well, I don t really thmk she has 
any, except maybe too wound up in her home, and didn’t take more interest in social 

affairs. ... I truthfully can’t say she has any definite shortcomings.’ 

Or Mj/: (Going back to your father, you say you didn’t accept him as a shining 

example when you were a child? ) “He was always with me except ^ken I in 
boarding school, that is, always at home. I just took him for granted, that s all. 1 
never analyzed him . . . when I was very small. Instead of asking ’why does the sun 
shine, how are babies made, etc., etc., my father says I took everything for granted. 

... I wonder why that was. . . .” 


One of the outstanding features in the above quotations from high scorers 
is the use of superlatives in the description of parents, such as “excellent man 
in every way,” “best in the world,” “most terrific person,” etc. If more 
detailed and specific elaborations are made at all, they refer to material bene¬ 
fits or help given by the parents. Where there is no readiness to admit that 
one’s parents have any weakness in them it is not surprising to find later an 
indication of repressed hostility and revengeful fantasies behind the mask 
of compliance. Some evidence on this point has already been presented above. 

The high scorers’ emphasis on more obvious rather than on subtle and 
internalized characteristics cannot be traced to a lower level of education or 
of intelligence (see Chapter VllI). Rather it must be seen as in line with 
their general tendency toward greater shallowness and stereotypy and a 
diluted diffuseness of inner experiences. 

The objective appraisal of one’s parents, manifested primarily by the low 
scorers, has a very different quality. Instead of an apparent overestima¬ 
tion of the parents which, as will be seen, goes hand in hand with a fear¬ 
ful submission to them, we find in the typical unprejudiced subject an evalua- 
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t.on of the parents on terms of equality. In the following records, all taken 

^ ow-scoring subjects, we find the parents de;cribi “ 

real people with real assets and shortcomings. The emphasis in the descrin 

non IS on internal rather than external and physical characteristics Con 
comitant with a more critical attitude, we often find in these records a cLer 

nart ^l^oonship with the parents. It also becomes clear that the 

are thus able to face and to express conflicts in the areas where thSe is or 

was disagreement. Often we get the impression that the low scorers talk in a 

benevolently condescending way about their parents, critically and at the 
same time lovingly. 

Thus low-scoring women are found to describe their parents as follows: 

FSj; My mother is very much interested in people; she is practical and sensible 
but she gets too much interested in fads. On some points I disagree wh„ her 

does the right thing, but I don’t like her temperament. She is mad oL minme and 
the next one she isn’t. She gives me too much advice.” 

rational, but he is not always so. He is a dominant person 
though my mother was master of the house.” person, 

Fjo: (What kind of person is your father?) “Father was never much in the pic- 

attention to me between the ages of one and six than later. I think 
he wanted a boy, so he paid little attention to me, so probably has not influenced my 
attitudes very much. Describing father is easier. He’s a more definite kind of per- 
son than mother. He s a person of great intolerance; he is ‘a great authority on all 
subjects (spoken with some irony) including medicine and physiology ” 

F23: “Father was very dominating in the home, like all European men, and mother 

submitted to him. I almost think she enjoyed ‘being a martyr’!” (It then became very 

k her mother s submissive and self-sacrificing attitude were unacceptable to 

the subject. The mother never got what she wanted. The things she wanted were 

like d^reams, and she seemed satisfied to keep them as dreams. For example, she 

wou d have liked to redecorate the house or to buy a summer place, but the father 
would never let her.) 

F26 feels that her father did not understand her point of view. She thinks he is 

sensitive, but does not sense other people’s feelings. The mother is described as a pal, 

and as having a sense of humor. Subject thinks that, unlike her father, her mother 
understood what she was feeling. 

Examples of objective appraisal” of parents in low-scoring men follow. 

As is to be expected in our culture, there sometimes is a word or two of 
exaggerated praise at the beginning; but this is usually followed up by some 
more specific qualifiation of a less stereotyped, more vivid and direct kind. 

M^2: (What sort of person is your mother?) “Well, I think she is a wonderful 
woman . . . been very good to me . . , never put too many restrictions on my activ¬ 
ities . . . her rules were few and far between, but what rules there were, had to be 
obeyed and not to be monkeyed with. . . . As a woman, she might seem to be a little 
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hard to get acquainted with . . . and, at first, might seem a little ‘uppitish,’ but . . . 
she tend! to h!ve relatively few Wends,, and comes to know the^^^^ 


(What 


given 


,‘s very farr"'. .Tdo„-t think you could talk her into cheating ... if she feels some- 

thine is richt, she’ll stick up for it no matter what.” . 

M44: (What sort of person is your father? ) “Oh, he’s the kind of guy who neve 

especially wrth aTry large Sompany (laughs). He just has a venomous hatred for 
any big outfit_He has a very vital sense of justice and honesty, and he just can t 

stand pressure practices....” a n 

Afro: (What sort of person is your mother? ) ‘An intellectual and a very we 

educated person. Her principal gift seems to be that of perception. And a musician 

(piano) ... not by trade but certainly by nature. (What do you admire most about 

her?) Her intellectual ability.” r 

Ms3: (What sort of person was your mother? ) “Well, sort of an average person, 
a rather happy person, quite a happy person. I think she was fairly intelligent, and 
there again was conditioned to mother-wife sort of thing. Always maintained a 
pleasant home, I mean really pleasant. (Weaknesses? ) Well, I would say a certain 
unworldliness. (How do you mean?) Perhaps, a perfect product of her age, m a 
way. Kind of a respectable, average. God-fearing sort of person (laughs). . .. Didn t 
know much about finances ... clinging-vine type of female, but a very pleasant per¬ 
son. Made not a desperate attempt, but maintained a very pleasant home . . . very 
pleasant, reasonable sort of person. Certain possessiveness (towards subject). 

M3: “I like my father. He is more a taciturn type, a quiet Frenchman, keeps out of 
trouble. I don’t particularly respect my mother. She is intellectually shallow, wishy- 
washy—vacillating is the word. That’s a hell of a thing to say about mother, but.. . . 
(Q) “Like I’ll tell her what I want to do, and she’ll agree enthusiastically. Then 
father will come along with his ideas against mine, and she’ll agree with him. You 
can only take so much of that. ... I admire father for his ability to keep his mouth 

shut He iust says nothing and looks dignified and everyone admires and respects 

(What 


him 


your 


mother like?) Kindly, generous, always wishing well, seeing the bright side of 
things, fairly jolly, cracking jokes. Gets along with people fairly well, they like her 
and she likes them. Her geniality may be just practice because she’s been teaching so 
long ... principal of a local grammar school . . . she knows how to be amusing, hail- 
fellow-well-met, you might say. But slightly moralistic, morals of about 1910. For 
example, she is against Errol Flynn; doesn’t moralize, just makes critical remarks in 
a joking way.” 

Mis: “Father was born in 1890 on a farm in-, mother in 1889 on an .—-—- 

farm. (Subject describes his father as having a bad temper and being very strict, 
punishing the children severely; such as beating them with a strap.) Father did not 
attend high school. He had many friends. Played football. Father started out as a 

game feeder at_University, also became a good carpenter and painter. In the 

1920’s the family moved to - and father became a minister in the - 

Church. The only prerequisite for that was to be able to read the Bible. His sermons 
are all hell-fire and brimstone.” (Subject thinks that father had an ‘inferiority com¬ 
plex,’ doesn’t know just how to explain it.) 

Not only do low-scoring subjects express disagreement with their parents 
more freely, but there is evidence in the records that when they disagree they 
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have the strength to follow their own way, though often not without payina 
the price of conflict and guilt. Paying 

It IS with respect to the following aspects that the unprejudiced subjects 
ton critical of their parents: pressure to sociability, parents giving 

too much advice, too much dominance or possessiveness, lack of LeT 
standing, religmus conflicts. Often hand in hand with these resentments real 

Spiness. conventions, generosity," perceptivene 

Since typical low scorers do not really see their parents as any too over- 
powering or frightening, they can afford to express their feelings of resent¬ 
ment more readily. Being able to mobilize rebellion, unprejudiL su^ects 

us learn to conceive of equality as an alternative to the relationship of 
ominance-submission. Ambivalence toward the parents can be openly faced 
and worked out on this basis, preventing the crippling effect of too much 
repression and submission. It is in this manner that expression of rebellious¬ 
ness seems to go with increased ability to give as well as to receive genuine 
affection while repression of resentment is associated with a more stereotyp¬ 
ical glorification of parents that seems devoid of real feeling. 


3 . GENUINENESS OF AFFECT 

Manifestations of genuine positive affect toward the parents as revealed, 
among other things, by references to (positive) psychological qualities, were 
found mainly in low-scoring subjects (Category 2b). It can be understood 
readily that positive affect toward parents should be found more often where 
there is an objective evaluation of the parents rather than where there is 
resentment toward them. In addition to the illustrations of positive affect 
gwen previously, we quote here one example of a very intensive expression 
of positive feeling for the father on the part of a low-scoring woman: 

F6s: “But I remember when my father left, she came to my room and said, ‘You’ll 
never see your Daddy again.’ Those were her exact words. I was crazy with grief 

and felt it was her fault. I threw things, emptied drawers out of the window, pulled 
the spreads off the bed, then threw things at the wall.” 

The finding that positive affect toward parents is present more often in 
low scorers must be seen in conjunction with the results on glorification 
versus objective appraisal as discussed above. In fact, 6 out of the 25 high- 
scoring women interviewees (as against r i out of the 15 lower scorers, to be 
sure) were rated as manifesting objective appraisal. From the present data, 
however, it is evident that the objectivity of the high-scoring women must 
be regarded as more hostile than positive. None of them was rated as having 
genuine positive affect.” Being basically an attitude of libidinized interest, 
true objectivity seems to be primarily the domain of the low scorers, at least 
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in the present context. This is far from saying that all or nearly all the 
unprejudiced extremes exhibit this trait. In fact, low scorers sometimes 
display distortions all their own, caused mainly by feeUngs of guilt and 
remorse and often leading to an obsessive rather than a genuine type of 

objectivity (see Chapter XII). 

There is some evidence of what may be called blocked affect in the low 
scorers (Category 2c). An example is given by one of the men in t^ classi¬ 
fication who answered the question, “What were your parents like? by 
simply saying “normal parents” without being able to elaborate on this topic 

when questioned further. 

It was expected, on the basis of the generally greater openness of the low 
scorers, that if parents were rejected by low-scoring subjects, this rejection 
would tend to be open and based on disagreement with respect to basic prin¬ 
ciples. Principled open rejection (Category 2a) did not, however, prove to 
be statistically differentiating. This may well be due to the fact that only a 
few cases manifested this attitude. 

4 . FEELINGS OF VICTIMIZATION 

Somewhat more often than open rejection of the parents, a feeling of 
victimization by the parents (Category 2) is found in the high-scoring 
women interviewees. These feelings include complaints about being neg¬ 
lected, unjustly disciplined, picked on or otherwise unfairly treated, espe¬ 
cially in rivalry situations within the family. Eight of the high-scoring women 
interviewees showed this attitude, often in conjunction with a glorification 
of the parents. The subsequent record of a high-scoring woman interviewee 
gives an example of admiration for the father in general terms, as expressed 
by the initial phrase, “a grand person,” combined with resentment and a 
feeling of being neglected in favor of the brothers which is brought out after 
encouragement by the interviewer to describe the father’s faults: 

F52: Altogether she thinks her “father is a grand person.” When asked whether, 
since no one is perfect, there were any little faults that she could name, she said that 
she couldn’t think of any. He never drank; well, he swore a little bit. And he was 
argumentative. (However, in discussing her vocation, subject had mentioned that 
the father had been willing to finance the education of the boys, but that he expected 
the girls to stay home and be ladies, so what the girls got they got on their own. In 
another connection, subject remarked that she had got nothing out of her father. 
He provided them with the necessities of life, but would not give them anything 
extra. He never allowed the girls to entertain boys at home. Nevertheless, subject 
stated that she was closer to her father than to her mother.) When the interviewer 
broached the topic of her brothers and sisters, subject replied, “I’m right in the 
middle—don’t they say middle children are forgotten children!’’ When asked if she 
thought that was so, subject closed up, merely remarking that her parents showed 
no partiality. 

Some of the other high-scoring women are resentful against their parents 
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because of a feeling that their brothers were preferred by virtue of their 
being boys. Envy, resentment, and depreciation of the brother by hieh 
scoring women, in conjunction with the sense of being victimized by the 

parents, is exemplified by the following report: 


2 “P mother and bake and clean all day lonv I n,-d 

well, he was a boy, and that really made me mad.” P y-'viotner said. 


It must be emphasized that these feelings of resentment against the parents 
especially when they appear in the records of high-scoring subjects, are 

usually not ego-accepted. Thus fjy, whose record was iust quoted above 

states that her mother was “terribly strict with me about learning to keep 
house. . .1 am glad now, but I resented it then.” The feelings of resentment 

are considered bad” and therefore projected onto childhood and not ac- 
cepted as present feelings. 

Such strictness and the general idea of being treated as a “child” at home 
are often the source of feelings of victimization. At the same time there is, 
as will be discussed in greater detail below, submission to the demands of 
the parents. One high-scoring girl complains about her father; “Can’t say I 
don’t like him . . . but he wouldn’t let me date at i6. I had to stay home....” 
A^nother girl in this group says, “Father and mother were so anxious to 
adjust that they forgot us. They treated us as 16-year-olds when we were 
actually i8.” Prejudiced subjects generally tend to feel themselves “forgot¬ 
ten,” the victims of injustice who did not “get” enough of the things they 
deserved. They thus tend to resent other people, especially outgroups, of 
whom they readily conceive as unjustifiably threatening, as intruding on 
theii rights, and as attempting to take privileges away from them. 

As was pointed out in previous publications (E. Frenkel-Brunswik, 35, 38) 

and as will be shown in detail in Chapter XIV, high-scoring women tend 

to express a great deal of hostility toward mother figures in their responses 

to the Thematic Apperception Test. In their interviews, however, we find 

mainly admiration for the mother, although this is frequently intermingled 

with nonaccepted feelings of hostility and resentment. In those relatively 

rare cases in v hich there is an open expression of hostility toward the mother 

in the interview of a high-scoring woman, one is likely to find this hostility 

very intense and of an almost paranoid character. The following example 
is characteristic of this: 


F^6: Subject describes her mother variously as domineering, dictatorial, and self- 
centered. Her mother is good at social relationships; she knew how to get along — 

with people. After her divorce, she worked as a traveling _ saleswoman 

until subject graduated from high school. When on the road, she was verv popular 
with the other salesmen. She worked just long enough to see subject through school, 
then e.xpected subject to support her, and so quit work. When subject was in high 
school, she used to make all the clothes for her mother and herself. Once her mother 
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cut out a dress wrongly and when subject criticized what she had 

cried, “You don’t want to do anything for your mother! To this, subj^ect reto t , 

“I never will make anything for you again!” And she never did. In _—, 
subject shared an apartment with her mother; her mother wanted to run her li e 
and made it impossible for her to have friends at home. She expected her to give in 
to her for everything. She practically pushed subject out of the apartment; so sub¬ 
ject told her finally that she would have to get a place of her own. Her mo^er asked 
her how much money she was making and subject replied, “None of your business! 
This was what her mother had often said to her. Her mother figured out how much 
she was making and then asked subject to increase her allowance. Subject retorted, 
“What would you do if 1 didn’t support you!” This shut her up. Things finally be¬ 
came so unbearable that subject broke with her mother completely and has not seen 
her for years. However, she has continued to support her mother and still sends her 

a check regularly. 

The foregoing record is atypical of the interview material but would be 
typical of the stories that high-scoring women tell about mother figures in 
the Thematic Apperception Test. In the stories told by prejudiced women 
about mother figures the pressure which such women exert upon their 
daughters is usually revealed alongside the fantasies of revenge. In the more 
direct descriptions of their mothers in the interviews there is, in most cases, 

nothing but expressions of admiration. 

The intensity of hostility, once such an attitude breaks through in the 
interview, points toward the fact that strong defenses against it are necessary 
and indicates once again the source and meaning of the attitude of “glorifi¬ 
cation.” In spite of the fact that the subject quoted above openly faces her 
hostility toward her mother, she still often feels obliged to submit to the 
mother although she really cannot accept this kind of dependency. Typi¬ 
cally, the quarrel with the mother centers about material benefits and prob¬ 
lems of exploitation. 

Feelings of victimization were also found in 4 low-scoring women. How¬ 
ever, in the low-scoring cases such feelings differ somewhat in kind from 
those of subjects who score high. For example, F6^, whose intense expres¬ 
sions of despair have been quoted above, experiences the divorce of her 
parents as desertion by her father. There, the feeling of resentment has a 
different quality in that it seems a reaction to loss of love rather than a dis¬ 
satisfaction with not “getting” enough. In other cases the feelings of resent¬ 
ment toward the parents in low-scoring subjects are similar to those of the 
high scorers, except for the fact that they are more readily accepted and 
therefore do not appear in the same context with glorification of the parents. 

In men, feelings of “victimization” as such are still less differentiating than 
in women. Four low scorers and 6 high scorers, out of the 20 men inter¬ 
viewees in each group, show this attitude. There is again, however, a dif¬ 
ferent quality in the two groups in this respect. In the high scorers, reference 
is usually made to the parent as a disciplinarian. One man complains of having 
had to work too much, another of not having been slapped enough. 
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J" to do was cry about an 

for. H.S attitude and that of the whole family led me to belie “thr/w^ ^ 
ole universe ... I know now. I’m not selfish now. But I had to learn rh.f In 
self-My playing cops and robbers: that was because I felt stepped on....” 

On the other hand the feelings of victimization found in low-scoring men 
give the impression of being more directly based on reality, and tend to^efer 
to not receiving love or some substitute for it. The following is an illustration 


Mss: “For example, he would take a delicacy like 
some and then eat it himself and laugh uproariously 
monster, though he’s not really.” 


candy, pretend to offer us 
. Makes him seem sort of a 


5 . SUBMISSION FS. PRINCIPLED INDEPENDENCE 

Related to glorification of parents is an attitude to be characterized as 
submission to parental authority and values out of respect based on fear. Its 
opposite has been designated as principled independence. The importance 
o this aspect (incorporated here as Category 3a) has been stressed several 
times before in this volume, on the grounds that submission to parental 
authority may be closely related to submission to authority in general. And 
submission to authority, in its turn, has the broadest implications for social 
and personal behavior both toward those with power and those without it. 
k IS therefore interesting to note that this category shows marked differences 
between prejudiced and unprejudiced interviewees. The percentage of high- 
scoring men ^vho manifest this attitude (as well as the index of significance 
on this category for men) is greater than that of the high-scoring women. 
This gives some support to the hypothesis that high-scoring men are faced 
with a more serious submission problem than high-scoring women. Their 
longing for submission as well as their “toughness,” described on previous 
occasions as a reaction to precisely this submission, will be traced below in 
greater detail to factors in the family constellation. 

Examples of submission to parental authority in high-scorinff men are the 
following: 


Mifi. (Discipline? ) Well, there wasn t much to exercise. We just did what they 
said. Children didn t run wild in those days like they do nowadays.” 

M43: “Sun-up to sun-down. (How did you take that?) We did what the elders 
told us to. (Ever question it? ) Well, I never questioned.” 

M4"j: Well, to tell the truth, I don’t think she was strict enough with us. . . . I’d 
get out and run around, come home later than supposed to. She never licked me. Just 
bawled me out, which was worse. Only licked me once, for stealing my brother’s 
watch when I was 10. (What were you disciplined for?) Schoolwork, and doing 
what I was told to do. She was pretty strict about that being home on time. (How 
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did you respond? ) It just hurt. I never sassed her back or said a mean thing to 
her...-” 

Msj: (How did you react when you were spanked?) “I just didn’t do it any¬ 


more 




Mj8: “But, you know, I never held that against my father—I had it coming. He 
laid the law down, and if I broke it, there was punishment, but never in uncontrolled 


anger 




From the foregoing protocols it is evident that many of the high-scoring 
men not only submit to discipline and punishment because there is no other 
choice left, but often find themselves in complete agreement with the ad¬ 
ministration of harsh punishment. They identify themselves with the punisher 
and even seem to enjoy punishment. Not only do they appear to have had 
this attitude as children, but during their adult life the idea of punishment 
and the fear of it stays with them, often preventing them from transgressing 
a narrow path of seeming virtue. This holds only for the genuinely conserva¬ 
tive type of prejudiced person, not for the delinquent or psychopathic vari¬ 
ant (see Chapter XXI). 

Examples of submission to parental authority from the protocols of high- 


scoring women are: 


F66: “He never spanked me; mother always did that. You always did what he 

said, but it was right; there was no question about it.” 

F-jS: Her parents definitely approve of the engagement. Subject wouldn’t even go 

with anyone if they didn’t like him. 


These short examples may suffice to illustrate that submission to author¬ 
ity is not only less frequent in high-scoring women than in men, but also 
that it has a less intense quality. 

The opposite of submission to authority we designated as principled inde- 
pejjdence. It is found more often in our low scorers. Eight of the 15 low- 
scoring women interviewees and none of the 25 high-scoring ones show this 
trait. Correspondingly, 10 of the 20 low-scoring men interviewees and only 
2 of the like number of high scorers display this attitude in their interviews. 
In particular, the protocols of low-scoring subjects rated as showing prin¬ 
cipled independence contain references to “being independent,” to “argu¬ 
ing with parents on certain issues,” etc. As with submission toward parents, 
principled independence is more outspoken in the records of men. 


M44: (You talked with your mother a lot? ) “Yeah (laughs), though we often dis¬ 
agreed. But she was very good to talk with. . . . Now I’ve almost quit writing about 
religious things to my mother ... to avoid disturbing her. . . . She was willing to 
accept my ideas about things even if she didn’t like them. She’d go her way and I’d 
go mine. I think she was very wise in that....” 

This record further illustrates the fact that independence in relation to 
parents is easily combined with tender feelings of love for them, feelings of 
which the low-scoring subjects are, generally, more capable (see above). 
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Another example of independence-here concerning religious issac^ 
which does not disturb the basic good relationship to parents, is the following 

Mss: (Reactions to Sunday School?) Older sister (one and a half years olde^^ k 

to Sunday School, then began to rebel against religion.” ^ ' 


Unprejudiced subjects seem less in need of complete approyal by their 
parents. The record of A/yy also points up the fact that the occasional ex¬ 
pression of mild aggression is not detrimental to, but has a positive effect on, 
the basic good relationships with parents or interpersonal relationships in 
general. Indications in the interviews, and especially findings from the 
Thematic Apperception Test (see Chapter XIV), suggest that the inability 
of the typical high-scoring subject to express aggression toward, or inde¬ 
pendence from, parents is due to the overpitched intensity of these feelings, 

so that the fear of punishment is too great to allow their being openly 
expressed. 

Still a further illustration of independence in the sphere of religion—a 
frequent occurrence in the low-scoring subjects-is the following: 


M16: My mother takes her religion very seriously. But I never wanted to go to 
^urch. By the time I was 6 years old I had developed ways of getting around it. 
lere were some hills behind the town—you know the country around there in 

southern --? On Sunday morning I’d be gone at dawn and wouldn’t come home 

until evening. Just to be out of church. (Why?) I guess it was mostly boredom. I 

didn t want to sit there and listen to all that nonsense—salvation, Jesus Christ most of 
all. My mother always used to pray over me.” 


This record also manifests the benevolently condescending attitude of 
low scorers, especially the men, toward their parents in general and toward 
the mother in particular. It stands in clear opposition to submission; and 
characteristically the mother, instead of being angry, is seen as praying over 
her disobedient son. In some cases the strivings for independence in the 
unprejudiced subjects seem to be connected with the feelings of guilt and 
anxiety lest the intensity and warmth of the relationship with the parents 
might be lost in disagreement. 

Though we do not find, in the high-scoring subjects, much of real rebel¬ 
lion based on “principled independence,” there is sometimes an indication 
of capricious rebellion against the parents (Category 3b), through which 
resentment is expressed without any real independence being gained. Six of 
the high-scoring and only i of the low-scoring women interviewees show 
this trait. In men the difference is less pronounced, the rating appearing in 
9 high scorers and 4 low scorers. 
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In high-scoring women capricious rebellion takes the form primarily of 
temper tantrums, which they tend to indulge in when punished or restricted 
by the parents. Afterwards they usually submit even more fully than before 
without having made any progress toward independence. 

Especially high-scoring men, when dissatisfied with their parents, some¬ 
times leave home; truancy or becoming delinquent in some other form is 
more frequent than fighting it out. One of the high-scoring men tells that 
he took to thievery because his father did not understand him. 


6 . DEPENDENCE FOR THINGS KS. DEPENDENCE FOR LOVE 

The attitude of submission to and the absence of real rebellion against the 
parents, found primarily in high-scoring subjects, appears to be connected 
with a kind of materialistic dependence on them which is not recognized as 
such. It may thus be termed ego-alien dependence for things and support. 
This dependence is essentially an exploitive-manipulative, externalized rela¬ 
tionship. It is in contrast with what we have called love-seeking succorance- 

nurtura 7 ice-afJiliation toward the parents (Category 4a). 

The assumption was that typical prejudiced subjects want to be taken care 
of like children; that they want to exploit their parents as they want to exploit 
other people; and that, not being self-reliant, they need support and comfort, 
first from the parents and then from parent-substitutes. This dependence, 
however, is neither focused nor conscious; it is rather a need for the help of 
"■^hers in getting things; the persons from whom things can be gotten may 
equally well be parents, or the “leader,” or anyone else who seems capable 
of offering tangible support. The kind of dependence on the parents expected 
to be characteristic of unprejudiced subjects, on the other hand, is the kind 
of dependence which people with an ability to love direct toward those for 
whom an object cathexis has been established. The first type of person is 
more dependent—for benefits and “things”—but at the same time he is less 
dependent on specific persons because of the ready exchangeability of 
objects. 

The difference between these two types of dependence proved highly 
significant in the direction expected. As many as 13 of the 25 high-scoring 
women interviewees were considered to have displayed in their interviews 
evidence of marked ego-alien dependence for things, as contrasted with 2 
of the 15 low scorers. Even more strikingly, i 3 of the 20 high-scoring men 
and only i of the 20 low scorers show the presumedly “High” type of 
dependence. Conversely, 14 of the low-scoring men interviewees but only 
I of the corresponding high scorers show evidence of love-oriented de¬ 
pendence in the interview. The affection-seeking kind of dependence in 
men is oriented mainly toward the mother. 

The fact that in women this difference is somew hat less pronounced than 
in men is probably due to the fact that in spite of the existing differences 
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between prejudiced and unprejudiced women the orientation toward denen 
dence tends to be stronger in women than in men “ 

anfrn foiw*' dependence for things in high-scoring women 

-s^?h:d't;rfr7ts7ar 

eggs, cream, everything you Ln think of. She [ust IcTves to rSLgs for pe^pk 

"“y I’™ *>is favorite ... he’lfdo anythkigfor 


me-takes me to school and calls for me.” 


F,TXps T high-scoring subjects is shown in the record of 

but now I have switched to my father-that is, since I was about 20. He Lids the 
money bags. If I want to do anything, I have to go to him.” 

Records of high-scoring men show the same kind of dependence for things: 

“Well, kids always think more of their mother than their father. They look 
more to their mother for things.” ^ 

of whmtick/'^”'^ ^ ' children-clothed, fed, took care 

M4J says about his mother: “Well, I guess her being so good and friendly to 
everybody, eyecially me. (For example? ) Well, always tryin| to do everything^for 
me. Very seldom go uptown without bringing something back for me.” ^ 

shows the dependent, parasitic attitude: “I never saw any virtue in work.” 
Subject lived on his father’s insurance policy after his father’s death and before 

that on his father. Was never really self-supporting and when “I tried to (support 
myself) I landed here (prison).” 

evaluates his father only in terms of what he got from him: “I haven’t had 

everything I might have wanted from him. I would have liked to have a nicer home, 

better position, but all in all, I was very happy to be one of his boys. . .. Father was 
very proud of me.” 

Along similar lines is the record of Afj?; (What were you disciplined for.?) “Well, 
when I wanted to go to a dance and take the car, used to make me mad if I couldn’t 
get It. . . . (Did you have an allowance? ) $15 or $20 a week, up. Always had plenty 
of money to spend. Subject spontaneously mentioned that his father would com¬ 
monly give him $50 or so to go to a rodeo, and that in adolescence started giving him 
money for prostitutes. He adds that his father would often leave money out on the 
table for him for various purposes, even before subject had asked for it. 

The wish for guidance is expressed in the record of Ad^8: ‘‘Father wanted me to 
go to college, but his death interrupted this. If Fd had someone to guide me. . . 
Subject s father wanted him to be an architect, and talked about it all the time. 

Ai/^ shows appreciation of the father because he gives everything to his children: 
(What things did you admire especially in your father?) “Mostly, his attention to 
us kids was very admirable. He’s very honest, so much so that he won’t condone 
charge accounts. He’s known throughout the country as a man whose word is as 

good as his bond. His greatest contribution was denying himself pleasure to take 
care of us kids.” 


A blatant opportunism is revealed in the foregoing appraisal of parents on 
the part of prejudiced subjects, by the undisguised references to the food, 
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money, and other goods they received. Most crudely, however, it is ex¬ 
pressed by the subject who tells us she “switched to father. He holds the 

money bags now.” 

An example of the affection-seeking attitude, from the record of a low- 
scoring subject follows: 

F62: “We have all been very close. W^e were like one person. W^e liked the same 
things. We were always doing things for each other.” 

This record shows the intimacy and loving dependence of the family 
members on each other. Low-scoring men show a similar affection-oriented 
attitude. M44 describes his home background: “Pleasantness isn t a very good 
word. Simplicity and real affection.” 

In the records of low-scoring men, there are quite often affectionate 
remarks about the mother: “On the whole we were quite fond of her,” says 
A/jj about his mother. As will be pointed out in Chapter XXI, some of the 
delinquent low-scoring men even commit crimes because of a mother fixa¬ 
tion. In one such case the motive was to rescue the mother who was in debt; 
in others the desire to receive love from a mother substitute had been 
frustrated. 

The relatively pronounced emphasis on getting love, in low-scoring sub¬ 
jects, as compared with a more distinct orientation toward getting power 
and material benefits, in the high-scoring subjects, is a basic differentiation, 
the far-reaching consequences of which will be discussed later. 

In spite of this difference, evident all through the interview material, it is 
noteworthy that orientation toward love and affection is less elaborately 
and pronounc 

ments of the sort just quoted. The cultural trends seem, to a certain degree, 
to discourage affection, or at least its overt expression. 

The orientation toward “getting things” may be seen in relation to an atti¬ 
tude of ‘‘''exchangey When this general attitude predominates, human rela¬ 
tionships come to be regarded as one form of “making a deal.” In the attitude 
toward parents this is sometimes manifested in a vague feeling of obligation, 
of having to return in terms of material goods what one has received from 
the parents. The idea of having to “give” seems generally very painful to 
most of the high-scoring subjects, but at the same time theirs seems to be 
the conception, “You scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours,” if not “An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 

Such have been the considerations behind the introduction into the evalu¬ 
ation of the interviews of the aspect of sense of obligation and duty to parents 
(Category 4b). It is further defined as desire to “make it up to them.” Ac¬ 
cording to our expectation this attitude should be characteristic of the high 
scorers. However, the category did not prove discriminating in vomen, 
responses of this kind being generally few. In men, there were 5 high scorers 
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father was the spoiled darling of the family. My mother was a German girl, proud, 

hard working, thrifty.” / • • u 

In a similar vein, F-jp describes her family: I am Pat - (givmg her 

family name).” She made it clear that she could find nothing about herself in which 

she could take pride except the fact that she belonged to the-family. 

A high-scoring man, M46, tells that his wife was brought up “by aristocratic 

parents with patriarchal setup.” 

One of the prison inmates, Afj /, says about his mother, “She came out in Capitol 

society, that’s where she met my father.” 

The same tendency to overemphasize the socioeconomic status of his family 

could be seen in the record of M4, where the mother’s family status seems to be exag¬ 
geratedly described and an effort is made to conceal embarrassment about the status 
of the father’s family: “Family on both sides have been here for several generations. 
Mother came from a quite well-to-do family; her grandfather was a millionaire, her 
father independently wealthy and never worked. There were 6 children, all devout 
Catholics. Grandmother was a very well trained artist; Mother herself went to 
high school, then married when she was about 18. Father came from a family less 
well-to-do.” Subject couldn’t quite say this, but the grandfather ran a small grocery 

store in _, sold out somewhere around _, came to California, worked 

in the shipyards. “Father himself went to high school, afterwards went to a_ 

school, started his - business, which he sold later on to work for a large 

corporation.” 

A mixture of pride and embarrassment about family status is also seen in the de¬ 
scription of Mii: “My father’s first father was named-His second father 

was named -, and he took that name. His father, -, worked, or still 

works, as - on the railroads. My mother’s mother was - from -- 

Her father was Spanish, born in this country.” 

The high-scoring subjects show a tendency to magnify the status of their 
families in a way which enters and essentially modifies their entire concep¬ 
tion of their families. We find both an insecure concern about status and an 
ardent wish to transmit the impression that their families had repute and 
prestige. 

In an attempt to summarize the attitudes toward parents thus far dis¬ 
cussed, the following may be said: The prejudiced subjects show little evi¬ 
dence of genuine love toward their parents. On the surface theirs is a 
stereotyped, rigid glorification of the parents, with strong resentment and 
feelings of victimization occasionally breaking through on the overt level in 
the interview material. Usually, however, only admiration for the parent is 
accepted by the subject. The underlying hostility has to be kept ego-alien 
for several reasons: it is too strong to be fully admitted; and it interferes with 
the desire to be taken care of by the parents. This conflict leads to a sub¬ 
mission to parental authority on the surface and a resentment underneath 
which, although not admitted, is the more active under the guise of mecha¬ 
nisms of displacement. 

There is evidence, on the other hand, that the unprejudiced subjects re¬ 
ceived more lov'e and therefore have basically mote security in their rela¬ 
tionships to their parents. Disagreement with, and resentment against, the 
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parents are openly worked out, resulting in a much greater degree of inH. 
pendence from them. This independence is carried Ler into the sub 
attitude toward social institutions and authorities in general. At the Lm 
time, there IS more love-oriented dependence on people, which prevents the 

of the conflicts these subjects carry with them, this type of rldoX 
remains for them one of their important sources of gratification. ^ 


C. CONCEPTIONS OF CHILDHOOD ENVIRONMENT 



DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


discussion will center about the subject’s conception of 
childhood events, including especially also the recollection and iLge of 

parental figures and their handling of discipline. The preceding section was 
concerned with the attitude toward the parents in general; now we proceed 
o describe the specific images of father and mother in the prejudiced and 
the unpreiudiccd. As stated in Chapter IX, it is difficult to say how much 
tlie image of a parent corresponds to reality and how much it is a subjective 
conception. However, this distinction may be of less importance when as 
■s tlie case here, personality structure rather than its genesis is the major 
concern. The notions our subjects have of their parents are psychologicallv 
relevant in the discussion of the parent-child relationship whether they are 
true or not. In a separate project, parents of prejudiced and unprejudiced 
children were actually studied, substantiating in kind many of the state¬ 
ments our present intervie\\ ees make about their own childhood (preliminary 
report by E. Frenkel-Brunswik, 30). 

We w ill first consider the traits ascribed to the father by both the male 
and female interviewees. Since the categories under this heading in the Scor¬ 
ing /Manual are rather specific, the total of responses in each category is not 
\ ery large. Not all subjects described their parents spontaneously in such 
terms. The differences are, therefore, less significant here than elsewhere. 
The list of categories relating to the image of the parents is as follows: 


INTERVIEW SCORING AlANUAL: CONCEPTIONS OF 

CHILDHOOD ENVIRONMENT 

(to Table 2 (X)) 


Presumably “High” Variants Presumably “Low” Variants 


6A1 Traits ascribed to father by Men: 


a. Distant, stern, bad temper, “a 
barrier between us” 

b. A nioral-niodel 

c. Vseiidoitiascidinc: Determi¬ 
nation, worked his way up, a 

success 


a. So7ne deviovstrativeness 

h. Vrinciplcd puritanisin 
c. Relaxed, mild 
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6W. Traits ascribed to father by Women: 


a. Hard’workingprovider:^‘''Wiil 
do anything for me” (ex¬ 
ternalized), works fingers to 
bone for family; or psy¬ 
chopath 

b. A moral-model 


a. Restricting 

b. A moral-model 

c. ^^Stoeet” pseudofeminine 

8. Denial of parental conflict— 
cept “mild-normal” disagree¬ 
ments 

9M. Power relationship^ Man 

a. Father was dominant, more 
influential 

b. Henpeckingly dominant 
mother 


c. Warm, sociable, lovable 

d. Understanding 

e. Intellectual-aesthetic 


mother by Men: 

c. Warm, sociable, lovable 

d. Understanding 

e. Intellectual-aesthetic 

er by Women: 

d. Some demonstrativeness 

e. Understanding 

f. Intellectual-aesthetic 

8. Objective verbalization of pa¬ 
rental conflict 

(Score a or b, not both): 

a. Mother-centered (Love-nur- 
turance) home 

b. Equalitarian home 


7M. Traits ascribed to 

a. Sacrificing, “kind,” submis- 

b. A moral-model 

7W. Traits ascribed to mother by Women: 


9W. Power relationship. Women (Score a or b, not both): 


a. ‘‘Terfect division of labor'’': 
Mother, home; father, work 

b. Mother stronger, dominant 

10. Discipline for violation of rules, 
primarily moralistic 

11. Discipline threatening, trauma¬ 
tic, overwhelming (castration- 
threat) 


a. Father more important, 
stronger 

b. Equalitarian home 

10. Discipline for violation of prin¬ 
ciples, primarily rationalized 

11. Discipline asshnilable (non- 
egodestructive ) 


In keeping with the preliminary study of the interviews which always 
preceded the definition of categories, categories for men and women are not 
always symmetrical or analogous, and distinctions appearing as a pair of oppo¬ 
sites within one and the same subcategory in the case of one of the sexes, may 
be separated for the other. 

Quantitative results are given in Table 2(X) in the manner established in 
Section F of the preceding chapter, and in Table i(X). 


2 . IMAGE OF THE FATHER IN MEN: 
DISTANT AND STERN VS. RELAXED AND MILD 


We 


temper, and a barrier between father and son, as opposed to the picture of a 
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■u-arm, demonstrative father (Category 6Ma). Twelve hi<rh ^ . 

scoring men interviewees conceive of their father as stern- a 

. high-scoring men refer to the father as demonstrative The e r 
for men IS statistically significant, but only at the 5 pe^ centTeT 

Eri w: ”1 f 

have more of an affinity for-my mother^’side. I iTktre‘ 

* « extent to which the subject felt rh ( 

or imaginary) coldness and remoteness of his father Ar rhr; 

does not dare really to criticize his father- he h T ,r c™" 

o each other. The relationship seems to be barren of any affect Rather than 
ame the parents, the subject denies the existence of any problems After a 
few admiring sentences about his father, another subject sayT 

HeTratSTa'fieht'LT"^'' He’s as stubborn as an ox. 

lie can flv off the handle We w/h '"'"' r" he doesn’t want to. And 

ask me for heTo h r We have some trouble because he’s too stubborn to 

ask me tor help but yet he gets mad because I won’t. .. . Earlier hi 
I wouldn’t wear enough clothes.” i^ainer n( 

On the other hand, reference to friendliness on the part of the father is 
characteristic of the records of low-scoring men: 

vefv'voodT,' was your father Iffie?) “He was a very kind man, gentle, was always 

abo'iir^some th' ’ much as was possible under the circumstances. (Strict 

about some things?) No, not very. He liked us kids a lot. (Q) I’m the youngest of 

relT/d T"' description of his father. We get the impression of a 

relaxed person who has the ability to enjoy his life deeply. 

Or zU jo; “He champions my causes . . . told the other children that I had more 
sense in my little finger than all the other children put together. He was always in my 

i fostering any latent art ability I had_Curiously 

enough, I don t think I haye any particular art ability. I think I could have become 
a good musician, pianist.,.. 


got 
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Afyj: (Pleasant memories of father?) “Lots of pleasant memories, because he 
spoiled us when he was home, always cooking up wonderful ideas for things to do. 

Ms9: (How did you and your father get along?) “Well, a very friendly relation¬ 
ship. He was pretty much of a pal. We liked to go places together, fishing, play 

cards, etc. We had a lot of good times.” 

It is quite convincingly evident from the last three records that the fathers 
of these men possessed, as well as displayed, a good deal of affection for their 
sons. In general, the fathers of the unprejudiced men seem to have spent a 
great deal of time playing and “doing things” with their sons. It is interesting 
also to note the reference of M^o to his father’s interest in art. From all our 
evidence it seems likely that many of the fathers of our prejudiced men 
would have considered such an interest, in themselves or in their sons, as 

effeminate or “sissy.” 

A further possibility is to see the father primarily as a moral-model. This 
may be contrasted with a view of the father as an example of what may be 
called principled puritanism (Category 6Mb). This pair of opposites is in¬ 
tended to characterize orientation toward, and acceptance of, a set of con¬ 
ventional values (externalized superego, i.e., social anxiety) vs. an upholding 
of real ethical principles (internalized superego). As was expected, prejudiced 
men tend to describe the father as a moral-model, whereas the unprejudiced 
refer more often to the “puritanism” of their fathers. There is a high propor¬ 
tion of Neutral ratings so that the statistical significance of this difference has 
not been established; to be sure, there also is the difficulty in deciding, in each 
instance, whether we have a case of a moral model or of genuine conscien¬ 
tiousness before us. 

A passage in the record of a high scorer, reads as follows: “He drank 
but little, and he never smoked. He was very honest and strict in his dealings. 
He followed the church rules without going to church.” It shows the empha¬ 
sis on external virtue, such as abstinence from smoking, drinking, etc. 

Another subject in this group, M41, says about his father; “He’d tell us what we 
should do, what he wanted us to do, and what he expected us to do. He always asked 
the blessings at the table and prayed at night before bedtime.” 

The somewhat different quality that is manifested in the records of low- 
scoring men in their descriptions of the puritanism of their fathers is exem¬ 
plified as follows: 

M^6: (What sort of person is your father? ) “Hard man to describe; he is a puritan 
really. His father is a drunkard, he reacted to that. . . very strict, but human.” 

When there is moral strictness in the fathers of low-scoring men, it often 
tends to be characterized by a definite “human” touch, rather than by an 
emphasis on strict conformity to custom—the wish to be a shining example 
in the community—that appears in the fathers of high-scoring men. 
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It is interesting to find that a further concenrinn rh^r j 
successful father with an elem^^n^ eption, that of a determined and 

AI^2y asked about his father, savs* “I canV tf^U \Tr\ 1 t 

when he left. He’s quick temnere/ * L u exactly. I was only thirteen 

■ . . might go for aTng t.™ wfthon; T h® inclined to be a littk slovenly 

he would send them mL^eT l kn^wttl^r'r/^L'dad ^ '' 

to Thi“ =■ man who does not live ud 

hi father' He“f —ity, such as cleanliness and Tking 

his Si enl. P""‘='P'“ -"d-g --ey 7 o 

St-Itns'of r"''' subject’s relaxation about the 

status of his own family and that of his father. Being relaxed about one’s 

ocial status apparently parallels the psychological relaxation which is a 

ciucial condition for absence of prejudice. “Casualness” is emphasized in the 

tells about his father’s work, bookkeeper. (How did he like it?) “Crazv 

there for thirty years. Of course, in the same old groove can^t 
get up or do-w'n, but pretty contented.” ® ’ 

happy-g2'ucky.”® P«hshed. He is a little crude socially. He is very 

See al.so the remarks on the “easy-going lo\v” in Chapter XIX. 

n the same vein, some of the other low-scoring men describe their fathers 

as gentle and relaxed and not too concerned about status. Reference to libid- 

mization of work rather than of status in one of the above quotations should 

likeu ise be noted; it seemed to be quite U pical of the unprejudiced on the 
basis of our material. 

For the establishment of the psychology of the unprejudiced man a non- 
tneatening father figure may indeed be of great importance. It makes it 
possible for the son to include in his conception of masculinitv some measure 
of passivity. Not feeling greatly threatened by the father, the unprejudiced 
man is apparently less afraid of losing his masculinity. He thus does not have 
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to overcompensate for such fear by an overly rigid ego-ideal of aggressive 
toughness. The unprejudiced man did not as a rule have to submit to stern 
authority in his childhood; in his later life, therefore, he neither longs for 
strong authority nor needs to assert his strength against those who are weaker. 


3 . IMAGE OF THE FATHER IN WOMENrTHE ROLE OF PROVIDER 

Let us now turn to the traits ascribed to the father by our women inter¬ 
viewees. Since our data on women are, by and large, less complete than those 
on the men, there will be even fewer cases in each of these categories than 
were found for men. Significance in the statistical sense has not been estab¬ 
lished for any of the categories used. A few illustrations will be given to 
illuminate the meaning of our concepts, but less emphasis will be placed 

upon the discussion of quantitative results. 

The opportunism found in high-scoring women, together with their under¬ 
lying hostility towards men, discussed later, made us expect that they would 
tend to see their fathers mainly as sources of provision. It was statements 
like the following which led to this assumption: “Father was extremely 
devoted to family—will work his fingers to the bone for them—never has done 
any drinking” (Fji). Another of the prejudiced extremes, F24, in stress¬ 
ing how “wonderful” her father is, explains: “He is always willing to do 
anything for you.” Another subject in this group, F6p, describes her father 
as follows: “Works hard—very serious—gets no fun out of life at all.” 

Six of the high- and only i of the low-scoring women stress the provider 
quality in their fathers (Category 6Wa). It is this quality that high-scoring 
women seem to value primarily in men and which, rather than affection, is 
often the source of their dependency on men. There is indeed little evidence 
of a genuine positive relation of prejudiced women toward their fathers. 
The exploitive attitude toward men in general on the part of high-scoring 
women will be discussed again later in connection with attitudes toward the 
other sex. 

The notion of the father as a moral-model did not differentiate between 


high- and low-scoring women (Category 6Wb). 

The families of our high-scoring subjects often seem to be highly conven¬ 
tional and respectable; however, reference is sometimes made to a psycho¬ 
pathic background. But even in the latter case—as will be seen in the material 
about delinquents in Chapter XXI—there is often a great deal of convention¬ 
ality and stress on middle-class values in the same context with delinquent 
behavior. 


A few of our high-scoring women describe their fathers in such terms as 
to make it appear that they v ere psychopaths. Whether this description 
corresponds to fact, or is merely gross exaggeration or the result of the 
underlying contempt many of these women seem to have for men, is diffi¬ 
cult to decide offhand. Our best course is probably to assume a combination 
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of these trends. In the accusations made by these subjects against the fafKA 

for r enough 


lys; My father could not stay put. We 
, and I don’t know how many other places 

I_r .l tL * 


mr™wt”b"ote" “ g-’bler, an adven- 

This may serve as an example of the fact that once the high scorer turns 

against the parents-which happens only rarely-there is a tendency to make 
them out as real villains. ^ ^ 

For the presumedly “Low” alternatives to the above traits ascribed to the 

conception of a warm, lovable, and understand- 

ng father the absolute number of responses was small. Discussion of them 
may therefore be omitted. 

However, as many as 6 of the low-scoring as against only i of the high- 

women described their fathers as intellectual-aesthetic (Category 
6We). Interest in intellectual and artistic endeavor is usually more pro¬ 
nounced in low-scoring persons, a fact that is in line with the “intraceptive” 
quality found to be more characteristic of the unprejudiced. 


4. IMAGE OF THE MOTHER: SACRIFICE, MORALISM, RESTRICTIVENESS 

The list of traits ascribed by our subjects to their mothers was constructed 
somewhat similarly to their counterparts referring to the father; and the 
results tend to be analogous. However, while the conception of the father 
by high-scoring men was, on the basis of our exploratory analysis of the 
interviews, expected to be best characterized by the term “stern,” the cor¬ 
responding image of the mother was expected to be that of a sacrificing, 
kind, submissive person. And likewise, as prejudiced women tend to refer 
to the provider role in their fathers, they also tend to look at their mothers 

primarily from the point of view of what she gives them or how well she 
took care of them when they were children. 

Nine of the high- and only 2 of the low-scoring men had this conception 
of their mothers. Among the former, /If57 says about his mother: “She was 
a hard working lady, took care of us kids; she never did mistreat us in any 
w a\ . The idea of a mother giving everything to the child is expressed espe¬ 
cially cleaily in the following quotation from the protocol of another high- 
scoring man, Miy. “Mother was sick in bed a great deal of the time. She 
devoted her last strength to us kids.” Emphasis on “devoting” the last 

strength carries the connotation of a limitless sacrifice devoid of healthy 
mutuality. 


Mi^ further describes his mother as 
death. I was sick much of the time. She 
ance.” 


“a Methodist and quite strict up until her 
brought us up very strictly under this guid- 
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A total of 6 high- and 2 low-scoring men consider the mother as a moral- 
model (Category 7Mb). 


Thus another of the high-scoring men, says of his mother: “She always 

taught me the difference between right and wrong, the things I should do and 

shouldn’t.” 


This latter record also illustrates the absolute certainty with which many 
of the high-scoring subjects and their parents view “what is right and what 
is wrong”—the usual yardstick, however, being social approval or disapproval. 
This view is frequently accompanied by a good deal of intolerance toward 
deviations from what is “right.” When present in parents, this attitude may 
well lead to rigid identifications and repressions in the children, thus leaving 
parts of their personality unmodifiable and unsublimated. 

The general orientation toward affection in the low-scoring subjects, and 
the impression that they actually had received more love, led to the expecta¬ 
tion that low-scoring men would conceive of their mothers as ^arm, sociable, 
lovable, as widerstanding, and as intellectual-aesthetic (Categories yMc-e). 
Of these three traits the first was the most differentiating: 9 low-scoring and 
none of the high-scoring men described the mother in terms similar to “warm, 
sociable, lovable.” The warmth of the relationship between mother and son 
in the low-scoring men seems crucial for the development of their general 
concern with love (in contradistinction to power) and of their other humani¬ 
tarian attitudes. The quality of “understanding” in the image of the mother 
did not differentiate very well; however, 5 of the low- and none of the high- 
scoring men mention intellectual-aesthetic inclinations in their mothers. 
An example of the latter attitude from the records of low-scoring men fol¬ 
lows: 


M^o says about his mother: “An intellectual and a very well educated person. Her 
principal gift seems to be that of perception. And an artist not by trade but cer¬ 
tainly by nature.” 

Similar passages, referring to the mother’s interest in music or painting, 
are found in the protocols of the other low-scoring men in this classification. 

The woman’s conception of the mother is covered by a somewhat different 
list of traits (Category 7W). Again, the data here are rather incomplete, due 
to the specificity of the categories involved and the comparative incomplete¬ 
ness of the women’s interviews. However, 10 high- and only 2 low-scoring 
women describe their mothers by what may be summarized under the term 
restricting. Thus F^ 6 , the high scorer who was quoted above as displaying 
drastic rejection of, as well as submission toward, her mother, described the 
latter as being “domineering, dictatorial, and self-centered.” 

Other records are more subtle, emphasizing dominance and social success 
in their mothers. Unfortunately only one of the two raters scored this latter 
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Wylie 


trait which thus does not appear in Table j 

mothers of high-scoring daughters described a f^ocMsucc^f oVth' “V' 
hand none of the low-scoring women emphasized tSfqX in her 

socially XXI dllitXrXTsTeXo^^^^^^ X 

InsXXdXg tttcIeXurmoIh""'X"" X“n 

exert upon their dLgL“rX: tXrZrXLX 

theorvoI‘‘ 5'’ 3^)- "reX'd 

th^ry of momism in his book, Generation of Vipers. 

he assumption that high-scoring women would tend to see their mother.: 

'hat is! Tn the comdo ” 

few Xthr^ "’““'■‘‘‘h ™S quality is stressed by very 

through the pseudofeminine facade of their mothers to a greater exteXan 

firmTy as win be7^ themselves is concerned, however, they tend to beliet 

mJy, as will be discussed later, in their own “femininity.” 

IX o t e high- and only i of the low-scoring women describe their 
mothers as 3. moral-model, while more low-scoring than high-scoring women 
sp^k directly about their mothers as demonstratively warm and lofable. 

1 he remaining aspects, referring to understanding and intellectual-aesthetic 
qualities showed little differentiation in women. There are two possible 

fTr 1"'" tv ""k ‘1“““°'“ ‘“'■e few, the other that 

the hostility of the high-scoring women toward their mothers is indirect 

snch^Iit^ X'' I' =“■'= indications of 

such disguised hostility in the interviews, and direct evidence of hostility in 

the reactions to the Thematic Apperception Test. 


We 


5. PARENTAL CONFLICT 


- — iiuLiuub concerning tne rela¬ 
tionship between the parents. Denial of parental conflict as contrasted with 

open and objective verbalization of parental conflict (Category 8) will be 
discussed first. This pair of opposites Avas not enough differentiated in 
the Scoring Manual; it did not provide for the distinction between absence 
of real conflict and denial of existing conflict. Furthermore, differentiation 
between absence of conflict due to “smooth functioning,” on the one hand, 
and due to real love, on the other, was likewise not considered. Either for 
this, or for other, still more intrinsic reasons, there v as practically no dif¬ 
ference in the denial of serious conflict between parents in high- and low- 
scoring men. Overt admission of such conflicts, however, occurs somewhat 
more often in the records of low-scoring men, but the entire category still 
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does not differentiate significantly between the prejudiced and the unpre¬ 
judiced. 

In a few of those cases in which the raters, proceeding in accordance with 
the Manual, scored “denial of conflict” as the “High” variant in subjects who 
were later identified as low scorers, they added as a comment: “real love.” 
This is quite in line with what was said above about the unsatisfactory 

formulation of Category 8. 

Typical examples of denial of parental conflict by high-scoring men are: 

M 41 , in answer to the question. How did your parents get along together, says: 
“Fine, never did hear no quarreling.” 

Or M^ 8 : “If there were any conflicts between mother and father I didn t know. 

Examples of admission of parental conflicts from the records of low-scoring 
men are: 

Ml j; “Mother accuses father of ‘keeping her down.’ She talks about her ambitions 
too much. Mother thinks of herself first. She doesn’t want to settle down in any 
church. Keeps suspecting father lets another singer get ahead of her. There are 
many quarrels between them, which upset me. Father sometimes threatened to 

leave.” 

Or M^o: “Father was temperamental and father and mother had considerable 
domestic strife. I didn’t like it and I didn’t like my father as champion. Preferred my 
mother as champion. . . . My sister became psychologically against my mother . . . 
nothing very definite, nothing you could put your finger on—very subtle. ... I 
didn’t realize it then. . ..” 

yV/jy; “Mother went along with him on all the moralizing, though not as harsh as 
he was, not really a very good marriage. Mother should have married someone a lot 
more human and he probably would have been a lot better off . . . well, it’s hard to 
imagine him with anyone with whom he would get along.” 

M^p: “Well, just the usual family quarrels. Maybe raise her voice a bit. (What 
bones of contention? ) Well, the fact that in the first ten years of my mother’s mar¬ 
ried life, my dad used to get drunk quite often and he would beat her physically and 
later on, as the children were growing up, she resented my father’s influence, though 
he contributed to our support. . . . He used to come about twice a week, sometimes 
oftener.” 

The foregoing records illustrate the frankness and the greater insight into 
the marital conflicts of the parents, characteristic of low-scoring men. In 
addition, they show the tendency, mentioned above, of men to side with 
the mother. 

In the records of women, on the other hand, denial of parental conflict 
differentiates between high scorers and low scorers in a proportion of 8 to i. 
The fact that denial of parental conflict is more often found in female than 
in male high scorers is perhaps due to the fact that our sample of high-scoring 
women is, on the whole, more conventional than that of the high-scoring 
men. Examples of denial of parental conflict are: 
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H swell-never quarrel-hardly ever. Just over nonsense if 

like^that quarrelled once after drinking wine over who got the last. Silly stuff 

Fj/.- “My parents get along very well with each other, so far-knock on wood 
1 hey have their arguments, but they’re never serious because of my mother’s easv- 

^mg personality. Father teases her terrifically. She takes his jokes, but not too well 
1 hey have no serious arguments, just sort of silly things.” 


The foregoing records show that for some of the high-scoring women it 
seems important to assert that there was a good marital relationship between 
their parents, minimizing conflicts by presenting them as “silly little things.” 


6. FATHER-DOMINATED F5. MOTHER-ORIENTED HOME 

As far as the power relationship between parents is concerned, lo of the 
high-scoring and only 3 of the low-scoring men see the father as the more 
dominant and more influential; 2 additional high-scoring men think the 
mother is “henpeckingly dominant,” bringing the number of “High” ratings 
up to 12 (Category 9M). Some of the high-scoring men who conceive of 
the home as father-dominated speak of their fathers’ having made all the 
decisions, and of the submissiveness of their mothers. 


An example is the record of Ms2: (Who made the decisions usually? ) “My father. 
(Any bones of contention? ) W^ell, I don’t think there were any to speak of. ... I’ve 
often tried in later years to analyze my father’s wanderlust. . . . Apparently seeking 
business success.... My mother has remarked that I am just the opposite of him. 


• • • 


Conversely, only i high-scoring but 10 low-scoring men interviewees 
think of theirs as a mother-centered (love-nurturance) home, or as an equali- 

tarian home. The entire category differentiates to a statistically high degree 
between prejudiced and unprejudiced men. 

If the conceptions of our subjects can be taken to represent reality—and 
to a certain degree they probably can—there appears to be a tendency toward 
father-dor? 7 ination, or just “domination,” in the families of the high-scoring, 
and toward niother-orientation^ in contradistinction to mother-“domination,” 
in the families of the low-scoring men. This finding, if substantiated and 
found crucial in a larger sample, would have far-reaching sociological and 
psychological implications. It would then be more understandable whv the 
German familv, with its long historv of authoritarian, threatening father 
figures, could become susceptible to a fascist ideology. The son of such a 
father figure can apparently never quite establish his personal and masculine 
identity; he thus has to look for it in a collective system where there is oppor¬ 
tunity both for submission to the powerful and for retaliation upon the 
powerless (see G. W. Allport, 10; O. Fenichel, 26; E. Fromm, 42; E. H. 
Erikson, 25). It must be emphasized that looking at a fascist society from the 
point of view of the needs of the individual does not exclude recognition of 
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larger socioeconomic determinants which may well be responsible both for 
the organization of society and for that of the family. 

Following up for a moment this line of psychological reasoning, could it 
then be inferred that, because of the predominant mother-orientation of the 
American home there is less danger of fascism here.^ To answer this question, 
sociological and economic factors beyond the scope of this project would 
have to be considered. It might, however, be important to remember in this 
connection the 2 cases of high-scoring men who refer to a henpeckingly 
dominant mother. In both these cases it seemed evident the mother had taken 
over the threatening function of punishment in the family as a whole. By 
contrast, the family of the typical low-scoring man seems to be centered 
about a mother whose primary function is to give love rather than to domi¬ 
nate, and who is not too weak or submissive. 

On the basis of their dichotomous conception of sex roles and their antag¬ 
onism toward men it was expected that high-scoring women would have the 
following conception of the power relations between the parents: strict 
division of labor, mother home and father works, or else “mother stronger 
and dominant.” On the other hand, it was expected that in the case of the 
records of low-scoring women the father would be experienced as more 
important and stronger, or that there would be an equalitarian home. 

Actually, 7 high-scoring women displayed one of the first two alternatives 
(mostly the second), as contrasted with only 2 of the low-scoring women. 
The second pair of alternatives was found with only slightly greater fre¬ 
quency in the low-scoring group, probably because the data on this issue 

are not complete and because some of the high-scoring women report a 
dominant father. 

In consequence, for women as contrasted with men, the category as a 
whole is not statistically significant. The data do, however, lend some further 
support to the original assumption that prejudiced men tend to experience 
the father, prejudiced women the mother, as the major figure of the family. 
It perhaps may be said that prejudiced women tend to have a stronger though 
more ambivalent tie to the mother, conversely the prejudiced man to the 

father. A greater inclination toward latent or overt homosexuality may be 
connected with this (see Chapters XI and XXI). 

7. DISCIPLINE: HARSH APPLICATION OF RULES 

F5. ASSIMILATION OF PRINCIPLES 

How parents, being the first authorities in the life of a child handle the 
problems of discipline must be assumed to be of crucial imporkmce in the 
establishment of attitudes toward authority. Was the issue in question ex¬ 
plained to the child and was he included in the discussion of it, or did k 
appear to the child as unintelligible, arbitrary, and overw helming? Did the 
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parents in their application of discipline adhere to a rigid set of conventiotlBi! 
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rules, or were they guided by more intrinsic values? These are some of the 


questions for which data were collected from our interviews. 


In particular, discipline for violation of rules, primarily “moralistic,” was 


contrasted with discipline for violation of principles, primarily “rationalized” 


(Category lo). As the first of two variables to be considered in this context. 


the choice between these two opposite alternatives on the part of the parents 


would seem to be crucial for the establishment of the child’s attitude toward 
what is considered right or wrong: it probably decides the externalization vs. 
internalization of values. These two types of discipline further imply differ¬ 
ent resultant attitudes toward authority. 

In the first case, discipline is handled as “'y/j 7 najor,” as a force outside of 
the child, to which at the same time he must submit. The values in question 
are primarily the values of adult society: conventions and rules helpful for 
social climbing but rather beyond the natural grasp of the child. At the same 
time this type of value lays the foundation for an attitude of judging people 
according to external criteria, and for the authoritarian condemnation of 
what is considered socially inferior. 

The second type of discipline invites the cooperation and understanding 
of the child and makes it possible for him to assimilate it. 

Fourteen of the high- and 6 of the low-scoring men interviewees report 
having been submitted to discipline for violation of rules whereas 5 low- 
scoring men and only i high-scoring man report discipline for violation of 
principles. With respect to violation of rules the difference is even greater 
for the women interviewees: 12 high scorers and only 2 low scorers report 
this type of discipline in their home. Discipline for violation of principles 
is reported by only 4 women, and this in even proportion among high and 
low scorers. On the whole, discipline for violation of rules is more character¬ 
istic of high scorers than discipline for violation of principles is of low 
scorers. The latter report an altogether smaller number of incidents of being 
disciplined. 

Related to the distinction just described is the differentiation between a 


threatening, traumatic, overwhelming discipline, and an asshnilable, and thus 
non-egodestructive, discipline (Category ii). The first type of discipline 
forces the child into submission and surrender of his ego, thus preventing his 
development. The second type contributes to the growth of the ego; it is 
similar to a therapy in which the therapist becomes an ally of the patient’s 
ego, helping him to master his id. This second type of discipline seems an 
important condition for the establishment of an internalized superego, and 
thus crucial for the development of an unprejudiced personality. This cate¬ 
gory proved differentiating at a high level of significance. In men, 13 of the 
high scorers had the “threatening,” none the “assimilable,” type of discipline 
(7 received a Neutral rating due to lack of data). This finding is highly 
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important since it seems to uncover a source of the basic fear so frequently 
exhibited by high-scoring men—and so often compensated for by sadistic 
toughness. 

Furthermore, 9 of the low-scoring men—as contrasted with none of the 
high scorers (see above)—received the assimilable non-egodestructive type 
of discipline. Four of the low-scoring men were disciplined in a threatening 
manner. 

Since discipline is of particular importance for our general theory con¬ 
cerning the genesis of the prejudiced personality, a series of examples from 
the records of high-scoring men is given herewith: 

M4^ reports that his father “did not believe in sparing the rod for stealing candy 
or someone’s peaches off the tree.” 

Msi: “My father spanked me on rare occasions, did it solemnly and it didn’t hurt; 
and when he did it everybody cried. . . . But mother had a way of punishing me— 
lock me in a closet—or threaten to give me to a neighborhood woman who she 
said was a witch. ... I think that’s why I was afraid of the dark.” 

A similar psychologically cruel way of punishment is reported by M44: “Father 
picked upon things and threatened to put me in an orphanage.” 

M^2 who, as quoted above, was struck on the finger with a knife at the table for 

being a bit too hungry, also reports that he “got a whipping (with a razor strop) 

that I thought was a little unreasonable.” He tells a story about a friend who at the 

friend’s home, in playing around, accidentally shoved subject through a window. 

When his father learned about it the same day, subject “got a whipping without a 
chance to explain....” 

M^8, asked which parent he was closest to, answers: “I think my father. Although 
he beat the life out of me. He continues to emphasize that his father always gave 
everyone, including himself, “a square deal.” 

A good example of how some men in this group were frightened into 
obedience and submission is the following: 

Myy asked about spanking, reports, “Not after 17. . . . Father had to give us one 
look and we knew what he meant.” 

An example of delayed punishment experienced as meaningless and cruel 
is given in the following quotation: 


M20: (Nature of discipline?) “She would hold me back in. Never let me plav i 
I d done something wrong. . If I did anything wrong during the day, they couldn’ 
spank me in public, in the hotel; they would spank me at night when I had mayb 
forgotten what it was for and resented it. Too delayed.” Subject savs he usualh 
cried when he was spanked in order to get it over sooner, because when he started 
to cry, his grandmotl^r would usually stop shortly. “It hurt my pride. . . . Just an 
o er restriction. . . . Or, sometimes, they would take awav a rnovie.” Subject sav 
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necessity for 


Another high-scoring man expresses his own ideas about the 
nflrsri punishment as follows; 

wouldn’t be able to sit down.” ^ I 

Further examples of the “High” type of discipline, taken from the records 

igh-sconng men and containing, among other things, deference to the 
mphasis on being told” in terms of “petty” rules or “laws” ] 
cient explanations, are the following: 


suffi 


you"had’!t?on 7 nr 7 E he always fair?) Weil, after you’d“htak "/over! 

^ Xr? rh question whether he was right about it? ) No.” 

h H q^^stion whether he has been often punished, answers* “Often and 

Lrotto o?'l had H" stepmother would tell'him (feher" tS my 

Drotner or 1 had done things and he wouldn’t give us a chance m evnl^iin ^ /wu ^ 

k mos°ry aM7s°"her^D d*7" -'r ^ held 

t mostly against her. (Did he exercise most of the discipline’) He did fDid she 
sometimes punish you?) Yes, but not often. (For what?) Oh things that seemed » 

trivial, like getting home late from school to do my chores ” 

ShVil^ V"'In discipline? )“.... just bawl us out. (Q) 

She made it seem like it was hurting her more than it did us. ... I think I’d rather 

have a licking than a good bawling out. (Q) She’d look hurt. (What were yourfeel- 
ou®t nrettv 7 ,r 7 ™ 1,^“ txm■ of myself. (Example?) One time I stayed 

things like that.. Or going some place where she^told me not to go .. like sZe 
kid s house she told me not to play with.” ^ 

Similarly to the question, for what sort of things have you been punished, Mji 

^ something petty, stealing fudge off a shelf or something like that.” 
Well, my father was a very strict man. He wasn’t religious, but strict in 
aising the youngsters. His word was law, and whenever he was disobeyed, there 
was punishment. When I was 12, my father, beat me practically every day for set¬ 
ting into the tool chest m the back yard, and not putting everything away . .. finally 
he explained that those things cost money, and I must learn to put it back.” 

mother 
that 

—v.„, xvvxc u3 uH iiic Tigot ttacK. 1 always had 

more respect for my mother than most. It was just the idea that she wanted me to do 

t lings that kept me on the right path. She spanked me sometimes. Father laid the 
mmher'’’ ^ talking back to my 


>9 ii 


not 


There is much reference to cruel punishment such as “whipping, 
sparing the rod, or beating the life out of me” in the records of high-scoring 
subjects. Furthermore, the above quotations show that the discipline in the 
home is experienced as something arbitrary. Often it is implied that the 
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punishment was unjust or “unreasonable” and that the subject had to submit 
to it without being given a “chance to explain” the situation. This is espe¬ 
cially evident in the use, without further comment, of delayed punishment, 
an example of which was given above: “They would spank me at night, 
when I had maybe forgotten what it was for and resented it.” 

Furthermore, there is in these records a great deal of stress upon the fact 
that punishment was administered for something which seemed petty to the 
subject, for the violation of an external rule rather than of a basic principle. 

Quite different are the reports of low-scoring men about the type of disci¬ 
pline they received: 

Asked as to how discipline was enforced, Mi6 relates: “Father lectured a good 
deal about honesty and integrity, etc.” 

A relaxed type of discipline with few restrictions is clearly indicated in 
the protocols of the following two low-scoring women: 

Fyy; (Family training?) “Mother was in charge although they handled us well, I 
think. We were good, almost too good—and we were punished only rarely. Then it 
was a little spanking or scolding. There were never problems about going out. We 
could have had more freedom than we took.” 

Fjo: (What kind of things did she stress in your upbringing? ) “She seems to me 

thoroughly liberal; there were not many restrictions anywhere. She accepted prac¬ 
tically anything I did.” ^ ^ 

As is true in the case of many of the other categories, the material in the 
interviews on the issue of discipline of the women is not very complete. 
Thirteen of the high-scoring women received a Neutral rating; of the re¬ 
maining 12, 9 report the threatening, and only 3 the non-egodestructive type 

of discipline. The following are quotations from the records of high-scoring 
women: 


“I was kind of temperamental when I was little. I had temper tantrum' 

It 1 didn t get my way. My mother cured them-she dunked me under the watej 
faucet until I stopped screaming.” 

F36 reports a type of punishment psychologically quite cruel: Subject’s mothei 
crmcized all her friends and interfered with all her friendships. In subieci 

herself with whom she dated. Her mothej 
scolded about the time she came home-said it was one or two o’clock in the morn 

mg, although It was never later than eleven p.m. Her mother said that everybodv ir 

town was talking about subject’s relationship with this fellow and that she woulc 

not be allowed to teach next year (in a small town). This worried her so that sh< 

^ principal of the school board, who had got her the job anc 

hied r anything about her. He said, no, that everybody liked he; anc 

ed Gus too. So that s how she knew her mother was making it all up. Her mothei 
no doubt thought she would never check up on it. ^ 

The difference in the type of discipline found in the families of our hiuh- 
scoring as compared with those of our low-scoring subjects, in conjunctior 
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with the difference in the family structure and the nersonalit-Tr 

(stem vs. relaxed) may be considered part of the foundation for an*auSr“ 

anan vs. democratic approach to interpersonal relationships Evidence from 

the present study as well as from others (see Lasswell 66- Fromm ! 

rikson, 25) supports the psychoanalytic axiom that the first social reT’ 

“rd:: in^atru!:" ^ formanv; 


D. 


CHILDHOOD EVENTS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 


1 . 


SIBLINGS 

DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


The rating categories under the heading of “Childhood Events and Atti 
tufe toward ablings” fall into three groups: First, concern of the famUv 

^f heTtr* factual data on death, impairment 

of health or divorce of the parents as well as sibling distribution (cLgories 

3 to 19), and third, psychological aspects of the relationship to the siblings 
1 Llfow'sT respective portions of the Scoring Manual afe 


INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL: CHILDHOOD 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SIBLINGS 

(To Table 3(X)) 


EVENTS AND 


Presumedly “High” Variants Presumedly “Low” Variants 

12. Famtly natm-coi^erned 12. Family relaxed re status 

13. Death of father: 

a. In childhood (age i-6) 
h. In prepuberty (age 7-12) 
c. In adolescence (age 13-19) 

14. Death of mother: 

a. In childhood (age 1-6) 
h. In prepuberty (age 7-12) 
c. In adolescence (age 13-19) 

15. Invalidism of father: 

a. In childhood (age 1-6) 

b. In prepuberty (age 7-12) 

c. hi adolescence (age 13-19) 

16. Invalidism of mother: 

a. In childhood (age 1-6) 

b. In prepuberty (age 7-12) 

c. In adolescence (age 13-19) 

17. Divorce of parents: 

a. In childhood (age 1-6) 
h. In prepuberty (age 7-12) 
c. In adolescence (age 13-19) 
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d. In whose care was subject placed? 

(Father? Mother? Other relative (specify)?) 

Other (specify)? 

18. Sibling distribution: 

a. Only child 

b. Youngest child. 

c. Eldest child 

d. Middle child 

19. Older sibling influence predominantly: 

a. Masculine 

b. Feminine 

20a. Conventional idealization of 20a. Objective appraisal 

siblings 

20b. Feelings of vicitimization by 
siblings 

21 a. Principled open rejection 
2ib. Genuine positive affect 
21C. Blocked affect 

Quantitative results are given in Xable 3(X). Since on the factual aspects 
of childhood covered by the second group of categories little differentiation 
was found between the prejudiced and the unprejudiced (see below), tabu¬ 
lation has been omitted for these categories. The three topics will now be 
discussed in reverse order. Since the last of these, attitudes toward siblings, 

follows most logically the preceding discussion on parents, it will be dis¬ 
cussed first. 


2. ATTITUDES TOWARD SIBLINGS 


Differentiations similar to those applying to the parents were expected for 
psychological sibling relationships. Thus coiivejitional idealization (Category 
2oa) as well as feelings of victimization (Category 20b) were expected pri¬ 
marily m high-scoring subjects, whereas objective appraisal (Category 20a) 
as well as genuine affect (Category 21b), blocked affect (Category 21c), and 

principled open rejection (Category 21a) were expected to be present more 
often in the typical low scorer. 

In the categories dealing with attitude toward siblings there is an unusual 
proportion of Neutral ratings, so that possible trends are to a large extent 
obscured. In the interviews this topic was often thought of as relatively less 
crucial and the interviewers skipped it altogether when time ran short. In 

* • I I • , ^ some interesting trends. 

Smce siblings are considered a part of the intimate ingroup, we find some 

glorification of them by our high-scoring subjects. The fact, however that 

siblings are not authorities, or at least not authorities in the same sense as 

parents, probably accounts for the lesser absolute frequency of idealization 

manifested toward them Thus only 4 high-scoring and . low-scoring ntle 
interviewees idealize their siblings. ^ 
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example of glorification of siblings from the record of a high-scoring man Ls 
s description of his brother: “Well, he’s a wonderful kid_Has been wonder¬ 
ful to my parents-Now 21. Always lived at home-Gives most of his earnings 

to my parents....” » 

Again, as in the attitude toward the parents, low-scoring subjects tend to 
give a realistic, insightful, and openly affectionate picture of their siblings, 
whereas high-scoring subjects tend to repeat the stereotypical cliches that 
have been observed in their descriptions of the parents. The parallelism is 
manifested not only in the use of such terms as “a wonderful kid,” but also 

in the opportunistic flavor of the evaluation as exemplified by the phrase 
“gives most of his earnings to my parents.” 

Neither “victimization” nor “open rejection (on grounds of general prin¬ 
ciples) proved differentiating between the two groups of men. In women, 
however, there is some trend in the direction anticipated. 

Objective appraisal” of siblings, however, is much more clearly differen¬ 
tiating, with 12 low-scoring and i high-scoring men showing this attitude. 
Examples of objective appraisal from the records of low-scoring men follow: 

M60 tells about his sister: “My father represented authority in my house. When 
he died my sister lost her only authority and became quite a problem. Now has a 
happy, average home. . . . She was raised without adequate supervision.” 

The description of his sister by Mjj is along similar lines: “She’s quite an amazing 
character, gotten to be a haphazard person now, careless ... my parents ruined her, 
she s really quite bright, but has no initiative. However, a delightful person to live 
with because of her lackadaisical, I-don’t-give-a-damn attitude . . . she’s aware that 
she wasn t happy in her childhood. Parents were much more severe with her be¬ 
cause she was more rebellious. She is extremely lenient with her own children.” 

“Genuine or blocked affect” responses, grouped together for certain pur¬ 
poses, were more differentiating in men than in women. Only i of the male 
high scorers but 11 of the male low scorers displayed this variant, due mostly 
to the presence of “genuine affect” toward siblings in low-scoring men. Ex¬ 
amples of manifestations of real affection toward siblings from the protocols 
of low-scoring men are: 

Mjp says about his sister: “A lot of common trends. . . . Used to get a lot of 
pleasure in taking her out to shows, etc. because she was naive and used to get so 
much pleasure out of it. I used to help her with her schoolwork. She was more or 
less a tomboy when she was young and we had a lot of fun.” Subject adds that he, 
and to a lesser extent her other brothers, taught her how to fight with her fists and 
comments that this has stood her in good stead, for example, as a professional ice- 
skater. “None of her competitors try any funny stuff with her because they know 
she can take care of herself.” 

Mp6 says about his young brother: “A good kid. A little inclined to be undis¬ 
criminating about his friends.” Subject played big brother to him and made the 
decisions usually. (Satisfactions with brother?) “Oh, things shared together. (Q) 
Hunt, fish, both like people, as business partners got along swell.” 

M16 (answering the question. What about your brothers and sisters?): “The 
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fifteen years older: I was verv r*Ir>c#» t-n Kim 
(See him now?) 1 go to see him once^in a while Oh companions. 

gemus range. (What are hk interefts? i Weil “ *e 

and different bands and he also has designed a new y-hhl 5 ‘'^“'ches 

money and raises kj,. _. a ■ . ’ . houses when he needs 

u* I* I * Aic was interested in horticulture fnr ^ xj n 

enjoys doing what he’s doing. (What about your sistersA Well I n ’ ^ 

SSSSHrP?— 

unaerstand him. t ather didn’t know how to handle him.” 


The foregoing records give good illustrations of the way low-scoring men 
often display nurturant affection for their sisters, giving them support and 
love. The same may hold for the brothers, but mainly if there is a large age 
difference, with the subject being the older. Some of the records give evi¬ 
dence of the fun” and pleasure they had with their sisters. Brothers near 
e age of the subject are often talked of in a way which indicates rivalry 
eelings. High-scoring men, on the other hand, tend to carry their feelings 
o rivalry into every relationship, and this often prevents them from having 
affectionate feelings toward any of their siblings. 

A similar trend can be seen in women. Seven low scorers show “objective 
appraisal of siblings, but none show “conventional idealization,” whereas 6 
of the high-scoring women interviewees do give evidence of the shallow 
glorification of siblings covered by the latter term. Since the number of Neu¬ 
tral ratinp is even larger for the women interviewees than it is for men, 
the question of statistical significance was not approached. 

An example of objective appraisal of siblings is demonstrated in the record 
of the following low-scoring woman: 


F6s says: “One (sister) is fifteen. She thinks she resembles my mother’s family. 

She IS original and writes very cleverly, yet she is very naive and unconsciously 

runny. She is friendly and more social than I. She reforms everybody. My youngest 

sister is eight. She is very active, much more so than me. She is different than we. 

We are more quiet. We are ‘drippy’ in contrast to her. (Q) I used to have fights 
with my first sister. 

Again we find, as so often in the case of the unprejudiced subjects, an 
imaginative, intraceptive quality in the description of other people, in this 
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case of siblings. “Originality,” “clever writing,” being “unconsciously funny” 
are the characteristics appreciated in the sister. A certain self-critical tendency 
on the part of the subject is expressed by her reference to herself as “drippy” 
in comparison with her younger sister. 

On the other hand, the following record of a high-scoring woman shows 
glorifying admiration for a sibling side by side with feelings of victimiza¬ 
tion, a combination discussed in connection with attitudes toward parents: 

F6^: (Parents? ) “Everything was fine until my brother came into the world— 
Albert was such a sweet child, the whole family adored him—even grandparents. 
He’s blond, nice looking, sickly as a child, but not now. Short nose.” 

Typical in this protocol also is the emphasis on physical features which is 
similar to that found in the high scorers’ descriptions of their parents. 

There is, furthermore, on the whole a greater, though not statistically sig¬ 
nificant tendency in high-scoring interviewees to manifest feelings of being 
victimized by siblings. The record of F69, quoted before, was an example of 

this tendency. Another example from the interview of a high-scoring woman 
is: 


F32: “The situation with the youngest sister is very different.” Not only did sub¬ 
ject take care of this sister after the mother’s death, but she gave her financial aid. 
Because of their father’s policy of giving the children only the necessities and none 
of the extras, the young sister would have had to go without evening dresses and 
other things that a girl really has to have in high school, if these had not been sup¬ 
plied by subject. The interviewer asked if subject also heard regularly from this 
sister. With much bitterness, subject replied that she was lucky if she heard from 
her sister once in three months. She feels that this sister has the family characteristic 

of being self-sufficient and independent, and that she has never really shown any 
gratitude for all that subject has done for her. 

This record shows clearly that the subject resents both mother and sister, 
without daring to criticize them. 

In all, only 3 of our low-scoring and none of our high-scoring women in¬ 
terviewees show “open rejection” of siblings. One example may suffice as an 
illustration of this attitude: 

F29: Sister aged 19 years. She is in Hollywood getting into the movies. We are 
not particularly good friends. First real hate was my sister. Intensely jealous of one 
another. Subject hasn’t been near her for years. After high school,'sister had little 
money. Met a fellow who supported her. “She sort of ruled him. She went to dra¬ 
matic school. Is a very beautiful girl-not conventionally beautifully—beautiful in a 

masculine way. Subject does not think her sister was the mistress of the man. Sister 
has had homosexual affairs. 

Having genuine, or else blocked, affect did not differentiate significanth- 
between the two groups; again there was a scarcity of ratable material 

It IS interesting to note that low-scoring men show more “genuine affect” 
for siblings m their interviews than low-scoring svonien. This fact mav be 
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due to a greater inclination toward envy in women as compared 
trend noted by Freud and others. 


to men, a 


3. CHILDHOOD EVENTS 

Under the heading of “Childhood Events” the Interview Scoring Manual 
contained provisions for the registration of such facts as death of father or 
mother, divorce of parents, sibling distribution, etc. Since, as expected, the 
prejudiced and the unprejudiced showed, on the whole, little differentia¬ 
tion with respect to these categories, they were omitted in Table ^rX). A 
few remarks will be made here in a more informal way. 

There is but little difference between the numbers of low and high scorers 
women and men alike, who lost their fathers through death. The same holds 
true as far as the death of the mother in the case of women subjects is con¬ 
cerned, but the absolute number of those involved is very small in this case 
(2 out of the 25 high scorers and 1 out of the 15 low scorers). 

However, 7 out of the 20 high-scoring men interviewees lost their mothers 
t ^ough death in their childhood or pre-adolescence, while all of the mothers 
of the 20 low-scoring men are still living. This objective finding gives sup¬ 
port to the hypothesis, set forth above, that the relationship with the mother 
is important for the development of humanitarian values in the son. Early 

death of the mother may, it seems, contribute to the establishment of in¬ 
tolerant attitudes in the son. 

The proportions of divorces of parents are very similar for men and 
women, high scorers and low scorers. 

The position within the sibling distribution was likewise not found to be 
differentiating between the prejudiced and unprejudiced subjects. 

4. STATUS CONCERN 

The only aspect relating to “childhood events” which is explicitly listed 
in Table 3(X) (Category 12) is less palpably “objective” than those just 
mentioned. Yet it proved highly discriminatory. It deals with social status, 
the parents and family being classified either as “status-concerned” or as 
“status-relaxed” on the basis of the interview with the subject. Ten of the 
high- and only i of the low-scoring men describe a status-concerned attitude 
within their family. Conversely, 12 of the low-scoring men and only 4 of 

the high-scoring men describe their families as status-relaxed. The entire 
category is significant for men at the 2 per cent level. 

An example of hierarchial thinking in the attitude toward work from the 
interview of one of the high-scoring men is the following: 

A1 1 ^ reports that, in spite of the fact that his father had to be careful with money, 
he would not let the subject work because he thought “it was beneath me.” 

Another of the prejudiced men interviewees gives a striking example of 
looking at marriage and children solely as a means to conserve possessions: 
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Af//: “The only thing I really want—I have been paying storage on my mother’s 
things.... I want a home and I want to get married, not because I want a wife, but 
because I want a child. I want the child because I want someone to pass my things 
on to—I suddenly have become very conscious of my background that I forget 
about. (How do you mean? ) Family background. ... And another thing is, if I have 
no issue, father’s money will go to father’s relatives. I want it to go to mother’s side.” 

Another subject in this group shows the relationship between home 
discipline and aspirations to climb into “higher classes”: 

Afj?: (What were you disciplined for?) “Well, they didn’t want me to run with 

some kind of people—slummy women—always wanted me to associate with the 
higher class of people.” 

The relaxed attitude toward status, with some tendency toward under¬ 
statement, as found in unprejudiced interviewees is exemplified in the record 


^S 3 ' (Parent’s feelings about money?) “W^ell, kind of hard to answer. You see, 

my father died in. ... I grew up in_ (middle-class town). Neither extremes 

of poverty or wealth. Pretty typical middle-class community. (Did you have to 
work as a child?) Didn’t have to. I did work in high school. (How did parents get 
along economically?) W^ell, they were lucky. Father left enough of an estate that 
mother didn’t have to worry.” Always a nice home, car, etc. “We always had Buicks 
(laughs) ... which I think is typical of_” 

Another subject in this group displays even a lack of knowledge about 
the family’s background: 


Ms9: (How important was money to your parents? ) “Well, I don’t believe it was 
overemphasized or too important, was a means of providing food and shelter 
but they found their happiness in work and little pleasures on weekends, etc.” Both 
of subject’s parents were born in this country. Mother’s father was also’ born here. 
Father s father was born in Germany. “My father’s father was born in Germany, I 
believe. . . . We didn’t know very much about his family. . . . My mother’s mother 
was born m this country-Father’s mother, I don’t know.” 


The absence of a greedy attitude toward money also reflected in this 
protocol is further exemplified in the interview of another low-scoring man: 

Ml2: “You know what George Bernard Shaw said? (What?) He says we ought 
to shoot everybody who wants to earn more than three thousand dollars a year 

(laughs). I guess that’s about right 
(Family?) My mother had and accepted a very simple way of living. She had no 

envy or desire for more. I guess we all felt that way. We had sort of scorn for people 

who wanted too much. I guess there were just two worlds; theirs (the rich world') 

and our^ ours was fine-it didn’t need any improvement. Our whole family felt that 


References to finding one’s “happiness in work and little pleasures” or “in 

^ ^ S envy for more” are characteristic in 

this respect since the status-concern of the high scorers is often connected 

with an antipleasure attitude as discussed in other contexts within the inter 
view material. 
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on.y 3 seen, ,0 be relaxed on ihirw 

SVLorerr"’’'’ " “‘“'“-‘concerned family background in the case of a 

hel^o 

more .ess to start over ag"n-^^eTartlThT 

house but really couldn't afford it. It was quite an effort to Jet into sociarchcE 
u ^ ~i -L fitted in. Back here, we have lived at the same level 

care'so much Yes^tTh '^1°"'" h"a ^ ^on’t 

to get tfe^ here;’ “-• *>“' hard 


As will be discussed in the next (concluding) section of this chapter, the 
great concern about status characteristic of the families of our prejudiced 
sub.ects may be instrumental in the establishment of many of the attitudes 
shown so far as predominant in high scorers. 


E. SUMA^IARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS ON FAMILY 

PATTERNS 

The quantitative data just presented give evidence that presence or absence 
of extreme ethnic prejudice in individuals of our culture tends to be related 
to a complex network of attitudes within, and relating to, the family. Lass- 
well, in his pioneer study (66), found that the interrelationships of his sub¬ 
jects with their parents and siblings were of paramount importance in de- 
termining their future political activities. 

In the following summary a composite picture of the prejudiced and 

unprejudiced trends as based on our material is presented.2 As stated before, 

most of the high-scoring and low-scoring individuals exhibit “High” as well 

as “Low” personality traits in varying proportions. In fact, single indi- 

wduals may display any kind of configuration of traits. What is attempted 

in the present context is no more than a schematic outline of prevalent group 

trends. Such a picture must of necessity do injustice to all the many existing 
exceptions. 

It also must be reiterated that our composite picture deals with groups 

scoring extremely high or low on the prejudice questionnaire rather than 
with groups that are more average in this respect. 

~ Although the results discussed in this summary are primarily based on the statements 
of our subjects about their families, direct evidence gathered in a separate study on social 
discrimination in children and their parents substantiate our inferences about the differ¬ 
ences in the family constellation of high scorers and low scorers (see Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik, 30). 
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Prejudiced subjects tend to report a relatively harsh and more threatening 
type of home discipline which was experienced as arbitrary by the child. 
Related to this is a tendency apparent in families of prejudiced subjects to 
base interrelationships on rather clearly defined roles of dominance and sub¬ 
mission in contradistinction to equalitarian policies. In consequence, the 
images of the parents seem to acquire for the child a forbidding or at least 
a distant quality. Family relationships are characterized by fearful sub¬ 
servience to the demands of the parents and by an early suppression of im¬ 
pulses not acceptable to them. 

The goals which such parents have in mind in rearing and training their 

children tend to be highly conventional. The status-anxiety so often found 

in families of prejudiced subjects is reflected in the adoption of a rigid and 

externalized set of values: what is socially accepted and what is helpful in 

climbing the social ladder is considered “good,” and what deviates, what is 

different, and what is socially inferior is considered “bad.” With this narrow 

path in mind, the parents are likely to be intolerant of any manifestation of 

impulses on the part of the child which seems to distract from, or to oppose, 

the desired goal. The more urgent the “social needs” of the parents, the 

more they are apt to view the child’s behavior in terms of their own instead 
of the child’s needs. 

Since the values of the parents are outside the child’s scope, yet are 
rigorously imposed upon him, conduct not in conformity with the behavior, 
or with the behavorial fagade, required by the parents has to be rendered 
ego-alien and “split off” from the rest of the personality (see Chapter XII), 
with a resultant loss of integration. Much of the submission to parental au¬ 
thority in the prejudiced subject seems to be induced by impatience on the 
part of the parents and by the child’s fear of displeasing them. 

It is in the area of social and political attitudes that the suppressed yet 
unmodified impulses find one of their distorted outlets and emerge with par¬ 
ticular intensity. In particular, moral indignation first experienced in the 

attitude of one s parents toward oneself is being redirected against weaker 
outgroups. 

The lack of an internalized and individualized approach to the child, on 
the part of the parents, as well as a tendency to transmit mainly a set of 
conventional rules and customs, may be considered as interfering with the 
development of a clear-cut personal identity in the growing child. Instead 
we find surface conformity without integration, expressing itself in a stereo¬ 
typed approach devoid of genuine affect in almost all areas of life. The 
general, pervasive character of the tendency, on the part of prejudiced indi¬ 
viduals, toward a conventional, externalized, shallow type of relation will 
be demonstrated further in subsequent chapters. Even in'the purely cognitive 
domain, ready-made cliches tend to take the place of spontaneous reactions 
Whatever the topic may be, statements made by the prejudiced as contrasted 
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with the unprejudiced are apt to stand out bv their comn,, ,■ i . 
Scte“?"’ of °«ty and by a certain cl«« 

Faithful execution of prescribed roles and the exchange of duties snH 
obhgations .s, m the families of the prejudiced, often given preferenrom 
the exchange of free-flowing affection. We are led to assume ^t an authori 
armn home regime, which induces a relative lack of mutuaUty in the area 
emotion and shifts emphasis onto the exchange of “goods” and of material 
benefits vvithout adequate development of underlying self-reliance forms 

t delriLd • ^■’"dren on th;ir 

ents, aescribed in the present chapter. ^ 

This kind of dependence on the parents, the wish to be taken care of bv 
em, coupled with the fear ensuing from the same general pattern seems 
rm y to establish the self-negating submission to parents just described 
There are, however, certain cues which seem to innate the presence at 

tiVin resentment against, and feelings of victimiza- 

mor^r" r J material. But they are seen more dirfctly, 

from m more intense form in the fantasy material gathered 

rrom the same individuals. ® 

Resentment, be it open or disguised, may readily be understood in view 

of the strong parental pressures to enforce “good” behavior together with 

the meagerness of the rewards offered. As a reaction against the underlying 

hostility, there is often rigid glorification and idealization of the parents. The 

artificiality of this attitude may be recognized from the description of the 

parents in exaggerated, superlative (and at the same time stereotypical and 
externalized) terms. 


Usually it is only this admiration which is admitted and ego-accepted. The 
resentment, rendered ego-alien, is the more active through the operation of 
mechanisms of displacement. The larger social implications of this displaced 
ho^ihty are discussed in various contexts throughout the present volume. 

he superficial character of the identification with the parents and the 
consequent underlying resentment against them recurs in the attitudes to 
authority and social institutions in general. As will be seen, we often find 
in our high-scoring subjects both overconformity and underlying destruc¬ 
tiveness toward established authority, customs, and institutions. A person pos¬ 
sessed by such ambivalence may easily be kept in check and may even behave 
in an exemplary fashion in following those external authorities who take 
over the function of the superego-and partly even those of the ego. On the 
other hand, if permitted to do so by outside authority, the same person may be 
induced very easily to uncontrolled release of his instinctual tendencies, 
especially those of destructiveness. Under certain conditions he will even 
join forces with the delinquent, a fusion found in Nazism. 
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The orientation toward power and the contempt for the allegedly inferior 
and weak, found in our typical prejudiced subjects, must likewise be con¬ 
sidered as having been taken over from the parents’ attitude toward the 
child. The fact that his helplessness as a child was exploited by the parents 
and that he was forced into submission must have reinforced any existing 
antiweakness attitude. Prejudiced individuals thus tend to display “negative 

identification” with the weak along with their positive though superficial 
identification with the strong. 

This orientation toward the strong is often expressed in conscious iden¬ 
tification with the more powerful parent. Above all, the men among our 
prejudiced subjects tend to report having a “stern and distant” father who 
seems to have been domineering within the family. It is this type of father 
who elicits in his son tendencies toward passive submission, as well as the 
ideal of aggressive and rugged masculinity and a compensatory striving for 
independence. Furthermore, the son’s inadequate relation to his mother 
prevents him from adopting some of the “softer” values. 

In line with the fact that the families of the prejudiced, especially those of 
our male subjects, tend to be father-dominated, there is a tendency in such 
families toward a dichotomous conception of the sex roles and a relative 
separation of the sexes within the family (see Chapter XI). 

In view of the fact that, depending upon his sex, the personality structure 
of a parent will have a different effect on that of a child, the same family 
constellation may make either the son or the daughter more susceptible to 
nondemocratic ideology. Thus, under certain conditions, a boy may become 
tolerant when his mother is tolerant and his father not, while the'daughter 
in the same family may become intolerant. This is, perhaps, one of the reasons 
why siblings sometimes tend toward different political ideologies. Unfor¬ 
tunately, no systematic investigation of siblings could be made in the frame¬ 
work of the present study. 

By and large, the prejudiced man has more possibilities available to him 

to compensate for underlying weaknesses. He may do so by demonstrating 

his independence, or by implicit or explicit assertion of his superioritv over 

women. Prejud^iced women, with fewer outlets at their disposal for the 

expression of their underlying feelings, show, as will become evident later 

stronger underlying hostilities and more rigid defenses than their male 
counterparts. 

In the case of the individuals extremely low on ethnic prejudice the nat 
tern of fam.ly relationships differs at least in the degree of emphasis th^t is 
placed upon the various factors just listed. One of tlie most important differl 
nces as compared vwth the family of the typical high scorer is that less 
obedience is expected of the children. Parents are less status-ridden and thu 
show less anxiety with respect to conformity and are less intolerant ton art 

anifestations of socially unaccepted behavior. Instead of condemning thev 
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tend to provide more guidance and support, thus helping the child to work 
out his instinctual problems. This makes possible a better development of 
socialization and of the sublimation of instinctual tendencies. 

■ , status-concern often goes hand in hand with 

greater richness and liberation of emotional life. There is, on the whole 

more affection, or more unconditional affection, in the families of unprej¬ 
udiced subjects. There is less surrender to conventional rules, and therefore 
relations within the family tend to be more internalized and individualized 

To be sure, this sometimes goes to the extreme of falling short of the ac¬ 
ceptance of normal standards and customs. 

Additional evidence will be offered in the next chapter for the fact that 
unprejudiced individuals often manifest an unrealistic search for love in an 
attempt to restore the type of early relations they enjoyed within their fam¬ 
ily. Exaggerated cravings in this direction are often a source of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and open ambivalence. 

The unprejudiced man, especially, seems oriented toward his mother and 

tends to retain a love-dependent nurturance-succorance attitude toward 

women in general which is not easily satisfied. Such an orientation toward 

the mother, together with the conception of the father as “mild and relaxed,” 

makes it possible for the unprejudiced man to absorb a measure of passivity 

in his ideal of masculinity. No compensation through pseudo-toughness and 

antiweakness attitudes is thus necessary. The humanitarian approach can then 

be adopted on the basis of identification both with the mother and with the 
father. 

The unprejudiced woman, on the other hand, seems to have more often 
a genuine liking and admiration for the father, for, say, his intellectual- 
aesthetic abilities. This often leads to conscious identification with him. 

Since the unprejudiced subjects on the whole received more love and feel 
more basically secure in relation to their parents, they more easily express 
disagreement w'ith them without fear of retaliation or of a complete loss of 
love. As is to be expected, such expressions of disagreement will nonetheless 
often lead to internal conflict, guilt, and anxieties. This is the more to be 
understood since in this group the relations to the parents tend to be intensive 
and often highly gratifying. There is certainly a great deal of ambivalence 
in this type of love-oriented family attachment. Ambivalence is here more 
openly faced, however, than in the case of the prejudiced. 

In spite of the conflicts just mentioned, unprejudiced subjects often suc¬ 
ceed in attaining a considerable degree of independence from their parents, 
and of freedom in making their own decisions. Since hostility toward the 
parents, when present, tends to be more open, it often takes the form of 
rebellion against other authorities or, more generally, against objects nearer 
to the original objects of aggression than are the really, or presumably, weak 
which serve as favorite objects of aggression in the case of the prejudiced. It 
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is often in this form that the unprejudiced man expresses his hostility against 
his father. 

On the whole, this type of independence recurs in the unprejudiced sub¬ 
jects’ attitude toward social institutions and authorities in general. At the 
same time, the existing identification with the parents is often accompanied 
by a more basic identification with mankind and society in general. 

The next chapter will present concrete evidence of the fact that the general 
attitude toward the parents, the greater ability to love, the richer and more 
libidinized object-cathexis, and the greater independence found in the un¬ 
prejudiced recur as general traits in their interpersonal relations. Further 
quotations of actual statements from interviews will confirm the impression 
gained so far that the ethnically unprejudiced in our culture tend to be more 
creative and imaginative than the prejudiced and that they are characterized 
by a fuller integration of their personalities. The concluding chapters of 
Part II will round out the picture. It must be stressed, however, that the un¬ 
prejudiced by no means emerges as an unmitigated ideal. Nor must, on the 
other hand, the prejudiced be blamed as an individual for his or her bias. 
Rather, the “high” character-structure must largely be considered the out¬ 
come of our civilization. The increasing disproportion of the various psy¬ 
chological “agencies” within the total personality is undoubtedly being 
reinforced by such tendencies in our culture as division of labor, the in¬ 
creased importance of monopolies and institutions, and the dominance of 
the idea of exchange and of success and competition. This may help to ex¬ 
plain the impression the reader may have gained from a detailed perusal 
of the material presented in this chapter, namely, that all in all the character 
of the extremely unprejudiced is less clearcut and pronounced than that of 
the extremely prejudiced, so that one may perhaps say that the high-scorer 
has more “high” traits than the low-scorer has “low” traits. Of course, a 
full picture of our civilization will also have to account for the characteris¬ 
tics of the typical low-scorer. A more detailed discussion of all this will be 
given in Chapter XIII. 


CHAPTER XI 


SEX, PEOPLE, AND SELF AS SEEN 

THROUGH THE INTERVIEWS 

Else Frenkel-Brunsuoik 



In the preceding chapter, family patterns have been described with the 
focus on the difference between the descriptions given by prejudiced as 

compared with unprejudiced individuals. Discussion has centered especially 
upon the following: authoritarian as contrasted with equalitarian approach, 
conventionality and stereotypy vs. genuineness and richness of affect, degree 
and type of dependence, love-orientation as contrasted with opportunistic 
orientation, openness and admission of hostility, differentiation in attitudes 
toward the parent of the same sex and of the opposite sex. 

Similar themes will now be taken up in a consideration of the subjects’ 

evaluation of, and contact with, the other sex and people in general, and, 

nally, their self-evaluation. It will be of special interest to investigate in 

t ese areas the recurrence or the modifications of the patterns found within 
the family. 


A. AinriTUDE TOWARD SEX 



DEFINITION OF RATING 

QUANTITATIVE 


CATEGORIES AND 
RESULTS 


The aspects to be covered in this section can best be seen from the list of 
categories used in rating the interview material pertaining to the area of sex 
adjustment. As is the case throughout the presentation of the Interview Scor¬ 
ing Manual used by the interview raters, the categories are presented in their 
skeleton form only, omitting the bulk of the extensive oral commentary and 
discussion offered to the raters. Some of these further specifications are pre¬ 
sented together with the subsequent analysis and discussion of the results by 
categories. 


^oo 
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INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL: ATTITUDE TOWARD SEX 


(to Table i(XI)) 


Presumably “High” Variants 

2 2. Status via sex: E.g., “con¬ 
quests,” emphasis on “dates”; 
rationalization of any failure 
or shortcoming 

23a. Rejection of id: Anti-id 
moralism; rejection of sex, or 
continued attachment to a 
frigid or impotent partner 

23b. Promiscuity as a prominent 
pattern (no extended love re¬ 
lationship ) 

24. Dichotomous sex attitudes: Sex 
vs. affection and object-rela¬ 
tions; pure vs. low women (in 
men ); depersonalized sex rela¬ 
tions or interests. Reference to 
specified practices 

25. Underlying disrespect-resent¬ 
ment toward opposite sex, typ¬ 
ically combined with external¬ 
ized, excessive pseudo-admira¬ 
tion 

26. Power orientation: Exploitive- 
manipulative (concrete bene¬ 
fits). In women: surface-sub¬ 
mission plus aggression-castra¬ 
tion 

27. Values conventionally deter¬ 
mined 

Traits desired: 

Men in W^omen: 

Giving (kind, generous) 

Pure (wholesome, “good 
personality”) 

Submissive, “sweet” 

Women in Men: 

Hardworking, energetic, go- 
getting 

Moral model, clean-cut 
Deferent 


Presumably “Low” Variants 
22. Open admission of inadequacy 
without rationalizing 


23a. Acceptance of id 


23b. Conscious inhibitions without 
moralism 

24. Fusion of sex and affection: 
Personalized sex orientation or 
relations 


25. Genuine respect-fondness for 
opposite sex, often with con¬ 
flict about one’s sex role and 
open ambivalence toward the 
other sex 

26. Love-seeking (warmth and af¬ 
fection) 


27. Values individualized 


Emphasis on: 
Companionship, common 
Warmth, sociability 

Sexual love 


Understanding 
Liberal values 


interest 


As can be seen from Table i (XI), five out of the seven differences studied 
in comparing the attitudes toward sex of low-scoring and high-scoring men 
are statistically highly significant. For women three categories are sig- 
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nificant; the remaining ones likewise show the expected trend though in a 
somewhat less pronounced fashion. 


2 . STATUS VIA SEX 

High-scoring individuals tend to view sex as a means of obtaining status, 
and to rationalize failures or shortcomings in this area (Category 22). Ten 
high-scoring and only i of the low-scoring men manifest this attitude. Similar 
is the proportion for women (8 to i). These results also illustrate the gen¬ 
eral tendency of high scorers to speak well of themselves. 

The typical high-scoring man apparently has a particularly strong need 
to conceive of himself as an ideal of masculinity, and so high-scoring men 
tend either to boast of their sexual conquests or to justify their lack of sexual 
experience or success by explanations in terms of moral restraint or unfor¬ 
tunate external circumstances. Embarrassment is shown about facts which 
might point toward a less glorious masculine role, e.g., about what is consid¬ 
ered a late sexual start. In women a similar attitude is revealed mainly by 
reports about popularity with men. There is evidence both of excessive 
moralism (see below) and of crude promiscuity in the records of the high 
scorers; sex relations tend to be isolated and depersonalized and thus to be¬ 
come peripheral rather than being integrated with the ego. All this must be 
seen in the context of the general cultural confusion, and the breakdown 
of values in general and of sex values in particular in Western civilization; 
low scorers, although on the whole on better terms with their sex life, are 
by no means entirely free from this confusion (see below). 

Examples from the protocols of interviewees scoring extremely high on 
the overt ethnocentrism questionnaire follow. 


a high-scoring man, boasts a great deal about his ability to seduce girls: 
(Where get sex instruction?) “In a parked automobile. (Q) I guess when I was 

about fourteen or fifteen-Oh, wait a minute. I’ll have to go back further than that. 

First time was when I was about eight years old. Of course, I didn’t know what I 
was doing. It was my cousin . . . (by mutual agreement). It made me sick though. 

. .. (First intercourse?) Well, must have been fifteen. (Q) Girl I hardly knew. She 
must have been about twenty years old, out riding, two couples in the car, a Model 
A. She and I went off by ourselves. ... A one-night relationship. I don’t think 1 ever 
saw her again. (Did you have many intercourses before you married?) Yes. (All 
momentary relationships?) Yes, that’s all. (What about second wife?) I was with 
her twice. I was twenty. The second time didn’t last long. I always get married spec¬ 
tacularly. We got married in a taxi cab. . . . We had intercourse before we were 
married, after four months’ acquaintance. She was a virgin.” 

M46 tells that “I have a peculiar characteristic which causes women to open up on 
short acquaintance and tell all about themselves.” 

M18 states that, since the age of 14, he has been “woman crazy” and expressed 
rnany fantastic ideas of his sexual power. States that he proposed matrimony many 
times, but was always repulsed because he could not support the girls. This subject 
seems to believe in his “sexual power,” and the fact that he has been rejected by all 
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girls to whom he proposed marriage is completly rationalized on the grounds of his 
economic insufficiency. ° 

Embarrassment about what is felt as an overly late first sex experience is shown in 
the record of Mii: (What was your first sex experience?) “At the age of 17 I’m 
sorry to admit. I mean, it was so late.” ’ 

F32, a high-scoring woman, remarks that she had always had “scads of boy 
friends.” When she was in the fourth grade there was a boy who used to carry her 
books home and they remained friends for many years. There was no kissing or any¬ 
thing of that kind. Her father had a farm in-and the family spent their sum¬ 

mers there for many years. One summer when she was about 18 something very 
dramatic happened. One night a farmhand who had been interested in her came 
around to the front door and told her parents that he would shoot himself if she 
would not marry him. When asked how far their relationship had gone, she denied 
that there had even been any kissing; “he was only a farmhand.” 

Our low-scoring interviewees, on the other hand, are mostly frank in 
their open admission without rationalizing, of whatever is thought to be 
an inadequacy or undue delay with respect to sexual attractiveness, develop¬ 
ment, or adjustment. The differences on the entire Category 22 are highly 

significant (at the i per cent level) in men and satisfactory (at the 5 per cent 
level) in women. 

Examples from the records of low-scoring men are; 

ikf/j, a low scorer, is a good example of the men who frankly admit lack of sexual 
experience without feeling the necessity to rationalize on moral or other grounds: 
Picked up all his knowledge from older boys. Remembers some sex play with 
neighborhood children, but denies active participation. Felt guilty, afraid gang’s 
activities would be discovered, 

M4g is frank about the sexual difficulties in his marriage: “We don’t—we used to 
have quite a bit of difficulty, but we’re getting along much better now . . , after this 
operation, I didn’t have much desire .. . for about 6 months.... I feel now that we’re 
not too close to the peak . . . but it’s so much better now.” 

M33 describes his earliest sex experience: “Oh, I think it was about 15 or 16. (Q) 
With a gal that was not very satisfactory. (Q) Someone I knew fairly well.” Subject 
indicates later that this was intercourse, although not very successful. 

M33: “Oh, about 14, though I wasn’t very successful. ... So clumsy, I don’t know 
whether you’d call it experience, but imagine when I was about seventeen, in the 
back seat of an automobile.” (Other sex experiences before marriage?) Subject men¬ 
tions several incidental relationships, none of which led to affairs. ... “I think that 
probably contributed to my feeling of not being successful and not being able to 
. , . afraid of being clumsy. , , .” 

M36 tells that he has “always been rather inhibited about sex.” 

Mfp admits that his girl left him for another man: “At 16 about a year and a half, 

I felt pretty bad about it when we split up. I got a job and she started going out with 
another man.” 

Likewise frank are the low-scoring women in their admission of difficulties 
in adjusting to a feminine role, or of a lack of attraction for men. 

Thus F62, asked about her boy friends, reports: “I am avoided by the male sex 
perhaps because I am too heavy. I only have speaking acquaintances with boys. 
W’hen I meet boys I immediately try to be witty and clever and this is a great mis- 
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take. I never go on dates; sometimes I am glad of it because I have more time for 
reading—and sometimes I am sorry.” 

¥2’^ repoits; (After you began to get acquainted with boys, were you at ease with 
them? ) “Not for a long time. At first I didn’t even enjoy a date. I was so busy worry¬ 
ing if he would ask me for another. I can’t say I ever did enjoy boys very much. It 
is just the idea that they are boys. I never got all thrilled like some girls do. I never 
cared a lot about anyone until I met my husband.” 

F50 has no difficulties in admitting that she never had a date: “We became en¬ 
gaged without ever having a date. In fact, I never had dates. . . . We often laugh 
now about the fact that we got engaged and knew we wanted to spend our lives 
together without ever having had a date.” 

F6^ tells about her difficulty in accepting the feminine role: “Can’t make myself 
do anything. Never have been willing to accept my role as a woman. This is just one 
of a long series of depressions which have resulted from having my ambitions 
blocked. I really love my present husband, would like to get myself straightened 
out while he is at sea. If I don’t I’ll lose him too.” 


Generally, one of the most outstanding characteristics of our low-scoring 
subjects is their ability to admit shortcomings in themselves (see Section C). 
The above quotations show clearly that low-scoring men can admit sexual 
insufficiency, “awkwardness,” and “clumsiness” without further rationaliza¬ 
tion. Similarly the low-scoring women are ready to face their lack of success 
in this field as well as their difficulties in accepting a feminine role. Espe¬ 
cially in the last of the records there is clear indication of conflict between 
love for the husband and having one’s “ambitions blocked” by marriage. At 
the same time, sex seems to be much more integrated with social rela¬ 
tions in unprejudiced individuals, and much more oriented toward specific 
persons. 


3. MORALISTIC REJECTION OF INSTINCTUAL TENDENCIES 

It appears, furthermore, that high scorers tend to manifest what may be 

called a moralistic rejection of the id (Category 23a). The restricted type of 

prejudiced person manifests, in the main, explicit anti-id moralism; the less 

restricted—but often not less inhibited—type of high scorer, to be found 

primarily in our prison sample, manifests the same tendency though often 

more indirectly, e.g., by attachment to a frigid woman and often in context 

with promiscuity. If high-scoring subjects think of sex primarily in terms of 

success and failure, it is not surprising to find that they tend to reject the 
purely erotic or sensual. 

Our low scorers, on the other hand, tending in general to be less repressed, 
seem to manifest more acceptance of the id. The results on the entire Cate¬ 
gory 23a show the expected trend without, however, reaching statistical sig¬ 
nificance. There are 17 positive as contrasted with 8 negative instances in 
men, and a similar and slightly higher ratio in women. 

Examples of high-scoring men who are attached to a frigid partner are; 

M40: In the past year subject has been very much in love with a married woman. 
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She doesn’t like her husband, but has a false loyalty to him because he is in the army 

miserable. I never met the man. I got fed up from her sheer stu-’ 

pidity. When I went East, I was to send her money to get her divorce and I wrote her 

daily and she never replied; and I came out to find out what had happened and she 

re-discovered her loyalty to him and she actually wouldn’t let me touch her. He 

hurt her physically and she couldn’t enjoy sex. She had a doctor treating her and 

she would say to me, ‘I am only half a woman.’ All that was a part of it all. I was 

prepared to take care of everything and I had arranged to take care of her younger 
brother and sister.” ^ ® 

M4^: (What sort of person was she? ) “The type of person that you see a lot of. 
W’ise and dumb, both. . . . Knows a lot about business, nothing about people. 

She trusts everyone (subject gives an example). . . . We didn’t get on too good sex¬ 
ually because she was kind of on the frigid line, but still in all I was in love with her 

and I still am. I’d like nothing better than to go back to her_I don’t think there’s 

much chance of it though. . . .” 

M$i: (Marriage?) “She was 12 years older than me. (Q) She’s a very literary 
person. We did have a lot of things in common. She’s cold as a clam sexually (Did 
you have intercourse with her?) Yes, lots of times and I used especially ... in the 
evening getting ready to go out. . . .” 

^ 5 ^' "She tried very hard to make me happy.. . . The thing that eventualh' broke 
us up was (proximity of her parents). She could always run home. . . . Another 
drawback was the sexual relationship. . . . She was the tvpe that didn’t care much 
for it.. . . She never had any desire for it.” 

Although rejection of the id, in the foregoing records of high-scoring 
men, is manifested mainly in the choice of, and attachment to, a frigid 
woman, it is interesting to note that some of the men at the same time show 
signs of crude and unsocialized sex impulses (see below). In these cases the 
inability to accept genuine sexuality leads to both a frequent change of the 
sex object ithout personal involvement, and in\'olvemcnt M-irhout sex. 

Anti-id moralism is more clearl\' manifest in the statements of prejudiced 
women, who often have verv definite ideas of \\ hat is to be considered as 
wrong. Examples from their intcr\icws follow. 


F22: “Sex isn’t uppermost in niv mind by an\- means. . . . I’m more for having a 
good time with the exclusion of sex interest. (Q) I’ve l)een sliocked bv the conduct 
of mv girl friends. I didn’t think tlie\' were that r\ pe.” 

F^i: “I think a girl should be friendb’. hut I don’t like necking in the hack of a 
show. A bo\’ and a girl shf)u]d l>e just friends.” 

F-J4: “\\'lien at high school w as first kisseii.” Sul)iect didn’t like it. She was friglit- 
ened. 

E7/; (Proper? ) “I don’t heliex e in parking—no matter what ^’ou’re doing. I i)c- 
lieve in kissing. l’\e done mv sliare of it, hut Ihe never parked. . . . (A jrirl who did) 
I'd stick with, hut wouldn't think much of her. . . . Ahjther sa\'s ‘a hov admires a 
girl w ho admires lierself.’ ” 


Low-scf)ring subjects, on the other hand, 
in general, though not without ewidence of 
Acceptance ot instinctual tendencies is sho 
low -scoring subjects; 


show more acceptance of sex 
conflict. 

w n in the fcdlow inu records of 
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MjfS: (Importance of sex in marriage? ) “Very high. I was fortunate in being per¬ 
fectly mated to my wife, sexually, that is.” • . u »» 

Afjjr; (Sex adjustment with her?) “Very well, took quite a long time, though. 

At 16: Subject was in love several times—some of the times the girls were rnarried 
or did not want to marry him. Once during the depression he had an affair with 
one girl for several years but did not want to get married because of financial cir¬ 
cumstances. Subject married in-after living with his present wife for several 

years. “We get along pretty well, never quarrel. (How did you get along sexually? ) 

Pretty well.” 

4 . “PURE” FS. “BAD” WOMEN 

It is probably the predominance of surface adulation of, and underlying 
resentment against, the mother, found in high-scoring men, that leads to 
what is here called their dichotomous sex attitudes as defined by the separa¬ 
tion of sex and affect, or by the sharpness of the distinction between a bad 
and a “pure” woman. On the other hand, fusion of sex a7id affect, a tendency 
to more personalized sex relations, is found more often in low-scoring men 
(Category 24). The difference is significant at the i per cent level as de¬ 
fined at the end of Chapter IX. 

In our sample of women we find the same trend, but the difference is not 
statistically significant. 

Examples of the dichotomous conception of “good” vs. “bad” women, 
taken from the records of high-scoring men, follow. 

Afj/; (Other relations with women? ) “Well, yes, three or four, all older than me 
and they weren’t anything but physical.” 

M^2: “She taught me something that stuck with me all my life, that a woman is 
the most perfect thing in the world, that is, the right kind of woman.” 

Af6: “1 like a girl who is level-headed and can talk on several topics. I don’t like 
the Maizie and Flo type or the sex boxes. Yes, I have been out with the latter, but you 
have to be careful. There’s always the danger of disease.” 

The records of the following two high scorers show the kind of charac¬ 
teristics these men value most in the girls they would like to marry: 

Ml4: (What about girls?) “Well, there is nothing definite yet, though I have 
known a lot. I never have found one I’d like to marry. I want a girl whose sole inter¬ 
est is in the home. I think a woman’s place should not be in the business world. So 
many women have lost the sense of home....” 

M20: “They’re (Indians) a reckless lot, careless about marriages and divorce. . . . 
(Q) Yes, I went through high school with one girl. . . . Very religious. Got with her 
around the church. . . . Never took each other very seriously, more or less, just 
accepted one another.” The subject left and when he returned, she had gotten mar¬ 
ried. “She was more or less what I was looking for. Very religious. . . .” 

The conception of marriage as a rather external affair not involvine- com- 

& 

mon interests, and also demonstrating conventional moralism, is given bv 
the record of the following high scorer: 

M41: (What was your wife like?) “A nice person. A nurse, before I married her. 
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^ looks and manners. (In what ways were you most alike?^ 

Well we weren’t much alike in any way. We got along all right. . . . Her mother 
was Christian Science. (What about her?) She was Christian Science. (Any chil 
dren? ) ^ (In what ways most different?) Well, a little different in tastes about 

i m flowers and she didn’t care much for flowers. 

(Mam difficulties?) 1 didn t have any. We got along good. I let her have her own 

way Takes two to start an argument. (Have her way in what things?) In most 

anything. Well, if we was going anywhere, if I went to buy a suit of clothes, I let 

her pick it out. If we wanted anything for the house, I let her pick it. (Childhood 

sex experiences?) Well, I don’t remember any. When I was a kid, such things 

weren t taught-Such things weren’t mentioned by parents or anyone else. If you 

met a girl on the street, you’d blush.... I don’t think it’s a very good subject to teach 
They learn it soon enough.” ^ 


The lack of integration of sex and affection found in high-scoring men 
is likewise illustrated by some of these quotations. Quite commonly, in the 
girls they would like to marry, they require, above all, moral standards; often 
this is the only requirement. Frequently their marriages do not seem to be 
based on companionship or love. As far as their reports about premarital 
sexual relationships are concerned, they usually manifest contempt for the 
women involved. In both marriage and the more casual sex relationships 
there seems to be little concern with common interest and comradeship. 

The difference in the attitude toward sexual relationships in high-scoring 
as compared with low-scoring men can perhaps best be exemplified by two 
records describing extramarital relationships. In both cases there is evidence 

of sexual and marital maladjustment. The differences, however, are charac¬ 
teristic of the two groups, respectively. 


M^ 8 , a high-scoring man, reports: “And if you’re not satisfied it might become 
uppermost in your mind, even above work, etc. ... I believe I’ve seen where it is 
necessary for emotional stability, to relieve yourself regardless of marriage. (How do 
you mean?) First thing you know you’re looking around . . . find something some¬ 
where and relieve .. . then can go back and concentrate.. . . (What main difficulties 
have you found in your marriage? ) My wife and I have always been thoroughly 
compatible . .. (only trivial daily problems) .. . can’t think of anything . . . only one 
particular thing: I got to chasing around with another woman (although my wife 

had nothing to do with it; there was no conflict with her) it was in me entirely 
alone. . . .” 

Mio, a low-scoring man: “We have not enjoyed our sexual relationships almost 
since the first day of our marriage. I don’t want it, and we often go for months with¬ 
out coitus ... is that the word? My wife always takes the initiative in our relation¬ 
ships; she is very passionate. So am I—I have had three affairs since my marriage. I 
am having one now and she knows it.” 

The first of these men, a high scorer, talks about sex as though it were an 
ego-alien tension which has to be “relieved” for hygienic reasons. Thus, in 
the most intimate interpersonal relationships, he displays a utilitarian and 
(pseudo-)realistic outlook. The depersonalized attitude in this subject is 
drastically expressed by referring to his sexual partner as “something,” and 
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in the phrase “find something somewhere and relieve.” On the other hand, 
the low-scoring subject, in a somewhat evasive, unperceptive effort to 
integrate his extramarital relationships into his total life-pattern, exemplifies 
the inhibited and at the same time impulse-ridden maladjustment sometimes 
found in those scoring low on ethnocentrism. 


5 . EGO-ALIEN AMBIVALENCE VS. “FONDNESS” 

The isolation of sex experience in the typical high scorers is connected 
with an ambivalent underlying disrespect for, and resentment against, the 
opposite sex, often hidden behind an externalized and excessive pseudoad¬ 
miration. Low scorers, on the other hand, manifest more often genuine 
respect and fondness for the opposite sex (Category 25). The difference is 
highly significant (i per cent level) for men, and satisfactorily significant 
(5 per cent level) for women. 

An example of the “High” type of ambivalence toward women is the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

MSi: “I don’t think men respect women or anything about women, the way they 
ought to. . . . In other words, women aren’t inferior to men. If anything, they are 
superior. After all, they are the hands that rock the cradle.” His admiration of 
women goes hand in hand with his conception of women as weak. Subject argues 
strongly at this point that restrictions should be removed on women, but still ex¬ 
presses his disapproval of women in business on the grounds that it would spoil the 
dependent (i.e., the home type) woman’s chances. 

More open lack of appreciation is shown in the following description of 
his stepmother by a high scorer: 


M40: (What sort of person was your stepmother? ) “Pretty hard to describe, just 
another woman, I guess . . . nothing glaringly outstanding. (In what ways was she 
like your father? ) She wasn’t. (How different? ) In every way. She wasn’t his equal 
in anything—intellectually. More matter of convenience than anything else.” 


Undisguised contempt for girls is displayed by another high 


scorer: 


Mil: “But I can’t stand being around a bunch of girls, a lot of senseless chatter. 
They are all the same. Sororities are the cliquiest and the snottiest.” 

One of the high-scoring prison inmates blames his fate on his wife: 


Msi: “This last one I married was really a corker_She just got her divorce. 

I found out she was married all the time to another man_She got me in here 1 

guess I got pussy-simple.” ’ 

Correspondingly, contempt for men is expressed in the following records 
of high-scoring women: 


. ‘‘Of course, now if you pick a boy as a friend, right away they want to eet 
juicy. You have to be careful about boys.” ^ 

Fsi: “I wouldn’t want to be a factory worker, either. It’s not very good to sav 
now, when they need everybody that’s working in factories, but I can’t see a girl 
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working in jeans and around grease and putting themselves on the same level with 

Low-scoring subjects, on the other hand, in seeking companionship with 
the opposite sex, more often manifest some measure of fondness. This at¬ 
titude, shown by the following protocols, tends to increase in longer and 
more intimate relationships, as indicated by the statement of M42 that “a 
su^essful marriage certainly leads to familiarity but not to contempt.” 

Ihe necessity of frankness in marriage is emphasized by “When I 

do meet the one girl for me, I shall explain all my past life to her, because 
1 do not believe that happiness can be based on lies.” The frankness but also 
the compulsive feature m this statement are characteristic of the type of low 
scorer with neurotic features (see below). 

Another low scorer shows love and respect for a woman in spite of the 
ract that the marriage did not work out: 

M^o: “At that time I was too self-centered to be in love with anvone. ... I did 
a rnire and respect and like her . . . but we never should have gotten married 

JowJ: sufficTe“ry“‘" . go of it., . because I have 

This record further shows the inclination toward self-blame and intra- 
punitiveness often found in low scorers. 

Real love and common interest with her husband is stressed by: 

F50: “I thought -- was wonderful. He was so brilliant and his ideas and 

aspirations and rnine were just alike. . . . We were all good companions and chums, 

^ n TT-settled all the world’s problems but we had never reallv 

talked about ourselves.” ^ 

6 . EXPLOITIVE MANIPULATION EOR POWER 

In their relations to the opposite sex as in other interpersonal relationships, 
high scorers tend toward an exploitive-manipulative type of power orienta¬ 
tion. There is more of a warm and affectionate 'dove-seeking'' attitude in 
the low scorers. Differences with respect to this pair of opposites (Category 

(26) are statistically highly significant (i per cent level) for both men and 
women. 

Thus, the traits which high-scoring men tend to emphasize in women are 
the giving of material benefits and submissiveness (“sweet,” “kind and gen¬ 
erous”), along with purity (“w holesome”) and conventionality. They ex¬ 
pect to get something from w'omen often without giving much in return. 

As in the attitude toward their parents, it is again a dependence oriented 
primarily toward material benefits rather than a dependence stemming from 
the wish to give or to receive love, although the latter tendencies are by no 
means completely squelched. Examples are: 

M40: (What sort of woman would you like to marry?) “Wealthy woman. Other 
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requirements? ) Well, I’d like her to be maximum 35, preferably anywhere between 

28 and 30. (Any other specifications? ) I’ll take that as it comes.”^ _ 

M4s: “Was married three times. The first time in-at eighteen. It lasted six 

weeks. My partner in a dance walkathon. Married on the floor, no love, but received 
money for it from the spectators. ... Sex relationship was more enjoyable than 

with either of my other wives.” 

In line with this, the traits which the typical high-scoring woman tends 
to desire in men are likewise primarily instrumental in getting the things 
she wants. They are: hard-working, “go-getting,” energetic, “a good per¬ 
sonality,” (conventionally) moral, “clean-cut,” deferent toward women. The 
next record shows clearly the two-sided nature of the demands high-scoring 
women tend to make upon a man. On the one hand, he must have a strong 
drive in order to get things for her; on the other, he must be deferent and 

“thoughtful.” 

Fli: (Q) “Fine boy. Father a writer; grandfather secretary of-Canal; 

very wealthy family but he doesn’t have the drive and ambition that I want; I just 
have to have more drive; somebody who doesn’t have to lean on me. I had the feel¬ 
ing that if I walked away he would collapse. (War changed him?) He has more 
ambition but not the drive—I haven’t seen him for a long time; that’s why I haven’t 
made any decision. Here you mingle with boys who have so much push and drive; 
another boy here has everything except that he isn’t thoughtful like. . . . I’ve got to 
have someone who isn’t selfish. I’m not critical—I know I’m not.” 

This as well as the next two records of other high-scoring women illus¬ 
trate the inherently opportunistic point of view, the looking at men from the 
standpoint, above all, of social status and the ability to furnish support: 

F22: “I’m going to look (among other things) for the fellow’s views on support¬ 
ing me. I’d like to marry someone, for instance, who is going into a profession- 
maybe a doctor. (Engagement? ) It didn’t take me long to get over it. His father died 
when he was 3; his mother was 40 when he was born. Father left mother lots of 
money. He was a playboy, worked but borrowed money from his mother. He was 
pretty much attached to his mother’s apron strings. We were engaged 7 or 8 months. 
I’m not demanding, but he was selfish. We argued more and more, broke up by 
mutual consent. I learned a lot from it—not to go into things blindlv.” 

F_j/: “But there is one thing that is bothering me. Saturday night I had a blind 
date, and I liked him a lot; onlv he is a sailor and mv boy friend is an officer. It’s not 
that I’m conscious of gold braid. . . . (Marriage? ) Well, I’d like someone . . . with a 
good personality who mixes well with people. Someone who at the same time is 
serious about the future. My boy friend is an engineer.” 

By contrast, low-scoring subjects tend to emphasize as desired traits com¬ 
panionship, common interest, warmth, sociability, sexual love, understand¬ 
ing, presence of liberal values. Sometimes their quest for love Is so intense 
and unrealistic that it becomes a source of disappointment to them. This 
search for the “great romantic love” seems to be based on a wish to restore 
a successful early relation with a parent, based on nurturance and succor- 
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ance. As they were found to be for parents, expressions of passionate love 
for sex partners are generally infrequent in our interview material, however. 

Two records may suffice to illustrate, each in its own way, the different 
quality of what low-scoring subjects expect from their partners as well as a 
certain pervasive tendency toward self-blame. 

¥^4: She talks of looking forward to marriage and children eventually, but she has 
modest financial requirements for a husband. She has had many boy friends and is 
the “romantic type.” “I always want to feel this is my great love—and then it isn’t. 
That sort of thing is all right when you are in school. But nowadays when your boy 
friend goes away to war and you write letters and build up a lot of things that may 
not even be there—it isn’t fair to either person.” She has been “sort of engaged” for 
two years to a boy she knew in school. He has been overseas in the navy and they 
have written regularly—romantic letters. She goes out with other boys and he 
knows this and doesn’t object. She hasn’t fallen in love with anyone else, but her 
worry is that her feeling for him is not love. He came home on furlough, and his 

family, who live in_now, had her come down to their home and stay there 

for several days while he was there. She feels that he sensed that she did not feel the 
same, and yet she could not bring herself to say anything. She believes this was very 
cowardly of her and shows an absence of character. She thinks it is quite possible 
the boy’s feelings have changed too, “but why can’t people be honest about things 
like that? And now he is gone and nothing is settled.” 

Al44: Subject says that in visiting someone at the hospital, his wife seems to know 
naturally just how to act toward the person, or, at a public meeting"knows just what 
kind of questions to ask to draw the person out further instead of shutting him up. 
“And she is a helper, she is the helpingest person, the most willing and helping 
person that I’ve ever known.” 

7 . CONVENTIONALITY FS. INDIVIDUALISM 

Again, as in other areas of life, the values of high-scoring subjects with 
respect to sex tend to be conventionally determined as opposed to the more 
individualized values of low-scoring subjects (Category 27). This variable 
differentiates significantly (at the i per cent level) between high- and low- 
scoring men; a similar trend, 18 positive and 7 negative instances, is found in 
women; because of the large proportion of “Neutrals,” however, the dif¬ 
ference is not statistically significant. 

The following records show that in the choice of their mates high-scoring 
subjects tend to place a great deal of emphasis on socioeconomic status, 
church membership, and conformity wdth conventional values. The accent is 
on what is generally socially approved and accepted. Thus the men expect 
their future waves to stay home, take care of house and children, and attend 
church. This tendency is often found in the same men who show evidence 
of primitive and crude sex experience, outside of marriage (see above). 

The conventional approach to marriage is best illustrated by the follow¬ 
ing records of high-scoring women; 

F52; “Well, 1 think that because of the society in which we live, young people 
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miss a great deal by not being married in the church of their faith. They lose the 
reverence for marriage and don’t learn the true meaning of the marriage vows, when 
it is done so commercially (in a public office). I think that when people are married 
in church-by that I don’t mean a large wedding necessarily-they have one of the 
most beautiful experiences of their lives. . . . The thing which the church can teach 
youth is ‘to choose.’ ” By this, she means principally the choice between right and 
wrong, but also to choose one’s friends. “In a church group one meets the right Wind 
of young people; not the kind who hang around the lake shore at night. 

F7S: “It was just love at first sight. He has brown hair, brown eyes, white teeth, 
not handsome, but good clean-cut looking; beautiful smile; mixes well, easy to get 
along with but has a will of his own. He’s lots of fun, interested in everything. He s 
a high school graduate, now a mechanic in the ground crew of the Naval Air 
Transport. He wants to go into something in the mechanical line. Before the war he 
was an apprentice in the auto industry. . . .” The vocation of her husband really 
wouldn’t matter. She thinks boy friend has good chances of getting along, definitely. 

She would like a profession—“sort of middle class.” 

¥^4: “Too much emotional feeling involved under these conditions.” (Desirable 

traits?) Boy friend should be about the same socioeconomic status. They should 
enjoy doing the same things and get along without too many cjuarrels. 

Or in high-scoring men: 

M$S: (Wife like?) “Very good person. She has gone to church, and has con¬ 
tinued to . . . ever since the child was born. A very good wife, good mother, and 
darned good cook. Considerate of my folks . . . helped my mother with money, of 
her own accord. (W^hat do wife and subject offer each other? ) W^ell, I’ll be dog- 
goned if I know. Doesn’t seem as if any bonds at all. Just she belongs there and so 

do I.” 

M20: “In my mind, there’s no doubt about it. Woman’s place is in the home. . . . 
To keep up a home and make it right and a man should be able to provide for the 
family_A woman has no business working whatsoever.” 

In contrast with the stereotyped and conventional description of their 
desired or real mates given by the high-scoring subjects, the typical low- 
scoring subject takes a much more individualized attitude, as shown in the 
following quotations: 

(What sort of girl appeals to you? ) “I don’t know. ... I think I like the ones 
with more independent spirit. (Q) \VeIl, looks, charm (laughs), humor and a cer¬ 
tain freedom of spirit. In thought, I think, more than in action_(Present fiancee? ) 

Awfully hard to say when you’re sold on a girl. . . . Seems to have all the things I 
like . . . fun to be with, brains, pretty. She likes me, which is important. We share 
things together. Music, reading, swimming, dancing. Most of the things we do don’t 
require too much energy, which makes it good.” 

Mjo: (What about your first wife? ) “She was an artist also and a really thorough¬ 
going individual. She had a tremendous amount of scope, both intellectually and 
individually. She is looking for something too. Not as serious as mv case, just the 
case of a girl marrying the wrong person.” 

M44: (What sort of person is your wife? ) (laughs) “She’s a little bit easy to hurt 
or touchy about some things. . . . The most admirable thing, the most attractive 
thing about her is her hands. She has very small, delicate hands. She uses them very 
well and they’re very expressive ... and she also does things verv fast, adept, sews 
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very well, very domestic, very much the mother. She was never really herself until 

she had this child, never really complete.” 

M2: (Ideal woman?) “She'has to be (i) intelligent, (2) mature, (3) emotionally 
stable, (4) have adequate physiological characteristics, as well as have (5) culture 
and personality that goes with this. She should have at least as broad an inter¬ 
est and experience as my own, if not broader. She should have a maximum of femi¬ 
ninity, since we’re all bisexual. You can think of it in terms of a polyfactorial setup 
(subject then quotes Rosanoff’s theory of four factors in sex). 


The preceding descriptions by low-scoring subjects of their real or ideal 
mates reveal a conception of real people and an expectation of finding a 
person with “independent opinions” and “independent spirit. 


8 . SUMMARY 

Summarizing the attitude of the typical high-scoring subject toward mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex, the following may be said: A lack of individuation 
and of real object relationship can be found in the field of sex as it was 
previously found in the attitude toward the parents. It is this lack which may 
be called upon to explain the attitudes described above, such as the relative 
isolation of sexual impulses from the rest of the personality, the paucity 
of affection, and the somewhat exploitive, manipulative approach in the 
choice of a mate. Much of this may be understood in terms of disappoint¬ 
ments V hich apparently had been experienced by many of the extreme high- 

scorers in their first love-relations, those with their parents. 

The same ambivalence which was found in the attitude toward parents 

can be found again in the sexual domain. Again there is surface admiration, 
coupled with underlving resentment against the other sex. Ambivalence also 
tends to be handled'by establishing uvo separate images, one positive and 
one negative (good and bad women), without, however, being able really to 

love either of them. . 

Status-concern and conventionalized values again become predominant 
and take the place of a genuine and individualized approach. The expecta¬ 
tions of qualities in oneself and in one’s mate are quite stereotyped and 
rio-id Shortcomings in these respects are faced as little as they are in other 
fields Thus, as pointed out above, high-scoring subjects often think of 
themselves as the ideal representation of the conventional conception of their 


The attinides of the low-scoring subjects reveal a rather different picture, 
thou-li it is niuclt less clear-cut than that of the high scorers. In other words 
the °Hioh” variants of the categories in question are often more tj'pical tor 
the high-scoring subjects than the “I-ow” variants are for the low-scoring 
subjects. On the whole, our low scorers tend toward a more individualized 
more internalized, more love-oriented approach toward their mates, (bee 

''Tte XeY not^ mean, however, that in most of the cases their problems in 
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this field are readily solved. On the contrary, some of the records of low- 
scoring subjects quoted above reveal a great deal of conflict in this area. 
Such subjects refer rather frankly to their inadequacies, inhibitions, and 
failures in sex adjustment. There also is evidence of ambivalence toward one’s 
own sex role and toward the opposite sex although this ambivalence is of a 
different, more internalized kind from the combination of overt admiration 
and underlying disrespect characteristic of high scorers. Its clearest repre¬ 
sentation is the conflict of the man about his passivity and of the woman 
about her tendency to follow masculine interests. Ambivalence toward the 
other sex seems in low scorers often to be the consequence of an overly 
intense search for love that is not easily satisfied. 

Low-scoring men sometimes seem to long for a restoration, in a close 
relationship with a woman, of the type of love they received from the mother, 
and this may become a source of dissatisfaction. As Krout and Stagner (65) 
have shown, male liberals claim less difficulty in expressing their affection 
for women and show preference for women of equal status. At the same 
time they experience more frustration in their love relations. 

Low-scoring women, on the other hand, sometimes develop a conflict 
between the satisfactions derived from emotional dependence on the man 
and a striving for independence that leads to competition with men. 

However, in spite of these conflicts, retardations, and ambivalences, there 
seems to be more actual or potential heterosexuality in low scorers. The 
interview material reveals a more genuine and more personalized relationship 
to members of the other sex, more fondness and ability to love in sexual 
relationships, more ego-accepted sensuality. Conflicts and inadequacies, being 
faced more openly, have a greater chance of being worked out successfully. 

Since the typical low-scoring man more readily accepts his own femininity 
than the high scorer, and the low-scoring woman her masculine strivings, 
one important source of hidden aggression toward the opposite sex—and 
toward other people generally, as it seems—is reduced. 


B. ATTITUDE TOWARD PEOPLE 


1. DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 

The part of the Scoring Manual covering social attitudes toward oeoDle in 
general is as follows: 


INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL: ATTI 

(to Table 2(XI)) 


Presumably “High” Variants Presumably “Low” Variants 

28. Moralistic condemnation 28. Per 7 ;/w/w; 70 'y toward individ¬ 


uals; rejections rationalized by 
reference to principles. 
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29a. Extrapunitiveness 


30. Distrust-suspicion^ people as 
threatening; victimization; sur¬ 
vival of fittest idea, world as 
jungle 

31a. Hierarchical conception of hu¬ 
man relations 


29a. Impunitiveness 
29b. Intrapunitiveness; excessive 
guilt - feelings and self - re- 


30 


proach 

Trustingness. Openness; 
pie esseutially “good” 
proved otherwise 


peo- 

until 


3 la. Equalitarianism-mutuality 


31b. Hero ivorship of acquaintances 

32a. Diffuse, ego-alien dependence; 3 ^^- Focal, love-seeking succorance 
non-love-seeking 

32b. Exploitive - manipulative op- Personalized nurturance 

portunism 

32c. Genuine object-cathexis 

33. Traits desired in friends: 

a. Status acceptable or admirable a. Acceptable on grounds of m- 
(economic or social) trinsic worth; companionship 

and common interests; intel- 


b. Moral-conventional: clean-cut, 
good manners, emphasis on 
honesty, poise, control 


lectual-aesthetic approach; 

“easy-going” traits; social 
awareness and insight; liberal 
values 


As can be seen from Table 2(XI), the eleven categories in this area dif¬ 
ferentiate satisfactorily, on the whole, the two extreme groups that make up 

our sample of interviewees. 


2 . 


MORALISTIC CONDEMNATION TS. PERMISSIVENESS 


High-scoring individuals were found to tend toward a moralistic con¬ 
demnation of other people while permissiveness toward individuals is more 
common in our low scorers (Category 28). For both men and women this 
difference is quite significant (1 per cent level). For men there are 30 posi¬ 
tive instances as contrasted with only 4 negative ones (“positive and nega¬ 
tive” in the sense defined in the last section of Chapter IX); for women, the 


proportion is 24 to 6. , , j 1 

It is easy to understand why condemnation of people, based on an external 

and conventional set of values, should be closely connected with prejudice; 

in fact, such an attitude seems close to being the very essence of prejudice. 

The’ records, quoted below, of subjects scoring high on overt ethno- 

centrism illustrate a readiness to condemn others on such external bases as 

absence of good manners, uncleanliness, “twitching the shoulders, ^ saying 

“inappropriate” things (inappropriate, as will be seen, on a superficial level 

only), and so forth, ^ tt • i_ 

The statements show a great deal of indulgence in what is seen as righteous 

indignation” about people considered as inferior. This indignation seems to 

serve the double purpose of externalizing what is unacceptable in oneself. 
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and of displacing one’s hostility which otherwise might turn against powerful 
“ingroups,” e.g., the parents. 

Furthermore, the subsequent records presented in the following contain 
statements referring to a positive ideal of how one should behave, the essence 
of which is expressed by one of the subjects in this group who demands that 
everybody should have a “set of rules”; these rules turn out to be determined 
either by convention or by a shallow interpretation of church dogma. The 
emphasis on conventional values is found in the respectable as well as in the 
delinquent high scorer (prison inmate; see also Chapter XXI). 

Examples, for the various aspects listed, from the records of high-scoring 
male prison inmates follow: 

M40: (What things offend you most in other people?) “Just that they’re people. 
(Meaning?) Oh, the majority are ignorant, close to animals as anything else. I mean 
dionb animals. (Q) They haven’t got sense enough to see things as they are; they 
are easily swayed, crude, uncouth; they are like a pack. Show ’em a leader and they 
will go anywhere. (Are most people like this?) Records show it. (What records?) 
Statistics. (Q) Like in here (prison). The average IQ is something around 50 or 60. 
Very, very low.... They carry a knife and cut some poor son-of-a-bitch, and think 
they’re tough. . . .” 

M41: (What do you find most offensive in others? ) “Well, some people are more 
attractive than others. Some people have no attraction. Don’t take care of them¬ 
selves. Don’t keep clean. Don’t have ritanners. . . .” 

M4y. (What do you find most irritating in others?) “Petty habits. (What do you 
mean?) I’ve noticed some people have a habit of snorting or as if their nose is always 
running or twitching their shoulders or my wife’s habit of picking at things with 
her fingernails. (Others?) Not being able to tend to their own business, not having 
sense enough to understand, to know when they’re imposing on you.... It’s changed 
around here (in prison) now, getting so many of these young kids, zootsuiters, don’t 
have any tact at all. . . . (What else?) Greed, I can’t stand anyone who will take 
something without thinking about the other person . . . without any politeness. . .. 
You’d be surprised. You can find some of the politest people in the world right in 
here_I believe in helping your fellow man regardless.” 

A positive ideal of behavior as derived primarily from religious conven¬ 
tion is stated in the following records of high scorers: 

(Main differences between Christians and other people?) “Christians arc 
people that at all times strive to do what is right and abide by God’s word.” 

Ms8: “. . . and the person who has lived according to Christianity will live for- 
Qygj-—those who have not will perish at that time. 

M4: (Importance of religion?) “It’s very important. It gives people an opportunity 
to utilize some of their extra energy, also helps to set a standard for behavior and 
conduct. Without religion, there would be a lot more crime and delinquency in the 
world. (Is the world getting better or worse? ) It’s getting worse-the younger gen¬ 
eration is wilder, 17-year-old boys go out and get drunk; and science is responsible 
for all this, that is, provides motor cars for them to get out in. they start drinking.” 
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In the records of high-scoring women there is a similar condemnation of 
people on moralistic and conventional grounds. Sometimes we find a general 
condemnation and contempt for an assumed inferiority of people which is 
quite similar to the statement of one of the high-scoring men, quoted above, 
to the effect that the “majority (of people) are ignorant, close to animals. . . 
I mean dumb animals.” While rejection of other people is more common in 
high scorers, low scorers tend more toward self-rejection. 

Illustrations from records of high-scoring women follow. 

F66: (W^hy not social welfare? ) “W^ell, some of the people you see—I just don’t 
like them. I don’t think I’d have enough patience to help them.... (Why not social 
activities?) I didn’t like the people. W’e had just moved there and they just weren’t 
my kind. (Q) They were too cliquish and infantile. They were silly, always gig¬ 
gling, wore jeans and dirty old plaid shirts. . . .” 

F24: (Low income group?) “They don’t think fast enough—can’t make it. They 
haven’t educated themselves for any line. Most people are like that all their lives. 
(Maybe they haven’t had opportunities? ) There’s a way—there’s always a way if 
they care enough. Maybe it’s tough, but eventually you can get there.” 

F22: “I don’t go in for petting; I can’t see necking for hours either. (Q) I’ve been 
shocked by the conduct of my girl friends. I didn’t think they were that type of 
girl.” 

By contrast, low-scoring subjects tend to be permissive and tolerant 
toward individuals (although not necessarily toward institutions). Or at least 
they make an attempt to understand behavior from a common sense (if not 
professional) psychological or sociological point of view; and they show 
generally more empathy. Whenever rejection of individuals occurs, an at¬ 
tempt is usually made to explain or to rationalize this rejection on the basis of 
violation of fundamental principles and social values rather than for surface 
reasons. 


3 . EXTRAPUNITIVENESS 

Another attitude, quite directly akin to prejudice, is that of extrapunitive- 
ness, to use Rosenzweig’s term (16), i.e., a tendency to blame other people 
rather than oneself. As has been repeatedly pointed out in this volume, lack of 
insight into one’s own shortcomings and the projection of one’s own weak¬ 
nesses and faults onto others is often found in high-scoring subjects. It prob¬ 
ably represents the essential aspect of the mechanism of scapegoating. 

An opposite variant to extrapunitiveness is mipunitiveness, i.e., the tend¬ 
ency to refrain from blaming altogether, be it others or oneself. 

The differential distribution of this pair of opposites (Category 29a) 
with respect to overt ethnocentrism is quite significant for men (i per 
cent level)—26 positive and only 2 negative instances. For w omen there is a 
distinct trend in the same direction-18 positive as contrasted w ith 4 nega¬ 
tive instances—but it is not statistically significant. 
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An “extrapunitive” attitude is manifested in the descriptions given by the 
following high-scoring women about t;heir co-workers, fellow students or 
teachers: 

F60: Subject just doesn’t care for her fellow workers. “Some have all the PDQ’s 
(degrees) but no common sense,” She wouldn’t like to mention names, but she’d like 
to tell me what goes on. “Some just spend their time gossiping together.” She doesn’t 
believe she should do more than just speak to her fellow workers. Very scornful of 
them, feels superior and aloof. They don’t know her at all—no, indeed—implies she’s 
a very special somebody and could reveal her gifts to them, but doesn’t. She de¬ 
scribes how she treated masturbation. The others were afraid to stop the children. 
But she just “popped” the little boys’ and girls’ hands and said, “Now, don’t do that. 
It isn’t good for you.” 

F-]i: Sister president of sorority in high school and of interclub council; thinks 
high school sororities “stupid and silly—dirty rushing, girls misplaced in clubs. 
Nothing as selfish and cruel as a little high school girl growing up. Noisy—no atten¬ 
tion to business—it was just too much.” Talks about high school teacher—thinks her 
aspiration level too high. “Too much screaming and yelling—has theateritis—pol¬ 
ished and professional—too many students broke down—you have to be stone to 
take it.” 

F77, although talking about her mother, reveals her general attitude toward 
people in the following quotation: “This wouldn’t have happened if I hadn’t gone 
down. She’s mean and inconsiderate and doesn’t give a darn about anyone else but 
herself. I helped her with so many things. She hasn’t helped me with one little 
thing—1 can’t stand it.” 

The foregoing statements illustrate the tendency of high scorers to blame 
others for difficulties that arise in their contact with other people or their 
work. 

As was pointed out above, low-scoring subjects tend either not to blame 
at all (impunitiveness); or they may show exaggerated self-blame, intrapuni- 
tiveness (Category 29b). The latter tendency was found in 7 low-scoring 
men and 6 low-scoring women, while only i high-scoring man and 2 high- 
scoring women manifested this attitude. The tendency toward exaggerated 
self-blame in the low-scoring subjects must be interpreted as an expression 
of an internalized, and rather strict, superego of the sort that often leads to 
neurotic symptoms. 

The following is a good example of a low scorer with good work ad¬ 
justment who does not blame others for the difficulties which arise in co¬ 
operative work situations: 

F6^: “Money has never meant much to me. . . . Maybe it is stupid and unrealistic. 
But it is the work itself that gives me satisfaction. I work best by myself—have diffi¬ 
culty working with other people. I get along with them all right, but it’s a strain on 
me. I’m rather shy and don’t like competition, at least not directly with the people 

you work with.” 

The following 2 low-scoring men are described by their interviewer as 
suffering from excessive guilt feelings. 
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M42: He verbalized readily and spontaneously, and shows no reluctance to dis¬ 
cuss any given topic. At the same time, however, he repeatedly deprecates himself, 
particularly as to his ability to express himself. He is quite abusive and appears to 
have no little moral masochism. His thinking and actions seem to be pervaded by 
doubt, hesitation, and indecision. 

Afjy: Subject has a rather pervasive sense of humor which is often directed against 
himself. He seems to have a great deal of conscious feelings of inadequacy and in¬ 
feriority and guilt. 


The record of another low scorer gives evidence, over and above the 
absence of conventional moralism, and a stressing of intrinsic values, of a 
tendency not to think very highly of oneself: 


M3: (Ideal wife?) “Attractive, at least average. I can’t ask for too much there, 
with my looks. At least as much intelligence as I have. Fairly intelligent, in other 
words. I don’t care about religion and morals, as long as they are not too bad. Her 
own damn business whether she is a virgin or not. . . . Essential that she be a good 
companion, keep me well amused; companionship includes everything from con¬ 
versation to sex, with emphasis on congeniality.” 

Some of the low scorers come close to a tendency toward obsessional 
rumination about their faults and the mistakes they have made. The exag¬ 
gerated feelings of guilt and self-deprecation constitute some of the major 
neurotic features common in low scorers. They are frequently accompanied 
by depressions. Instead of aggressive self-assertion, there is often an unhealthy 
trend toward withdrawal in the face of difficulties. 


4 . WORLD AS JUNGLE 


Projection of one’s inner impulses, particularly of aggression, onto others 
will naturally lead to a conception of a dangerous and hostile world and con¬ 
sequently to a general suspiciousness of others. Thus, it was found that typical 
high-scoring subjects tend to manifest distrust and suspicion of others. Theirs 
is a conception of people as threatening in the sense of an oversimplified sur- 
vival-of-the-fittest idea. Feelings of victimization are often connected with 
such notions. The opposite variant was defined as trustingness and openness^ 
as manifested by seeing people as essentially “good” until proved otherwise- 
it was expected to be found predominantly in the low-scoring subjects. 

For both men and women, differentiation in terms of this pair of opposites 

(Category 30) was found to be highly significant (i per cent level of con¬ 
fidence). 


Emphasis on the “jungle-character” of the world^ as just described, a world 

m which one has to destroy others to prevent them from destroying oneself 

is best expressed by a quotation from a high scorer: “Nowadays it’s 

get the other fellow before he gets you.’ ” 


well as many other findings reported in this chapter, is in perfect agreement 
ith the description of the authoritarian character given by Fromm (42) and Masfow (79). 
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Another high-scoring man, Afjy, says: “Hell, you can’t have real friends in here 
(prison), stab you in the back. Can’t trust any of them.” 

Distrust in, and dislike of, other people is further manifested in the fol¬ 
lowing records of high-scoring men. 

M4$: “Not being able to attend to their own business, not having sense enough to 
understand to know when they’re imposing on you... 

(What dislike in others?) “Well, their actions, the way they talk. (How do 
you mean?) I don’t know how to explain it.... Maybe a fellow comes up and gives 
me a couple of knick-knacks just to make up to me. I don’t go for that. Some of these 
guys shove up in lines, go to the show and holler like little kids. (What do you find 
most offensive?) A guy trying to butt into my business.” 

M^i: (You mentioned once before that as a child you didn’t accept your father 
as a shining example which he was held up to you as. Tell me about your feelings to¬ 
wards your father as a child.) “Well, I resented a lot of things. I loved him. I always 
said I did. I used to have a kind of fit if I was ever taken away from him. ... I 
always accused him of being harsh.... I never understood him.... And apparently 
this all falls in with Darwin’s theory too.” 

The fact that the high-scoring subjects, more often than the low scorers, 
made inquiries as to the purpose of the interviews, as to the basis of selection 
of the subjects, and as to the publication of the material seemed to reflect the 
greater suspiciousness of the former. The general resistance to “being ques¬ 
tioned” is clearly expressed in the records of the following high-scoring 
woman: 

F72; (What kinds of things make you mad?) “Well, for instance, my sister. 
When I come home and she starts asking me questions about what happened and 
what did you do, I don’t want to have to give accounts. Not that I’ve anything to 
hide. I don’t have anything to hide, but I don’t like being questioned. I don’t like 

prying.” 

By comparison, the records of low-scoring subjects frequently reveal 
genuine liking of, and warm interest and concern for, people, along with 
belief in their essential “goodness.” Examples are: 

M42: (How did you come to be a service station operator?) “Just by accident. 
... I worked part time in school . . . another thing, I like to meet people . . . most 

people as a rule are pretty nice to me-” 

F30: “I would even be content to call ‘evolution’ my religion. When it comes to 

attending or working in a church I prefer the Methodist. However, that is not im¬ 
portant. What is important is that people believe in humanity, in each other, and 
that the force of goodness, of progress, is the strongest force in the world.” 

F^4: “I always made it a point to sit next to different people on the bus and get 
into conversation with them. Lots of people think that everybody is getting along 
fine now and making lots of money. Actually, people have a very hard time. And 
they are worried about the future. Everyone is under a terrible strain.” 

As may be suspected from the last of these records, many of the low- 
scoring individuals tend to be “worriers.” Thus they assume that other 
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people suffer too. However, such feelings tend to be rather structured and 
specific (e.g., worry about the father) when compared with the vague and 
difltuse anxieties about a generally threatening environment or a lack of 
support which are typical of high scorers. 

5 . HIERARCHICAL FS. EQUALITARIAN 
CONCEPTION OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

As mentioned above, the distrust of others displayed by the typical high- 
scoring subject may probably be ascribed to his conception of people as 
seeking only power and material benefits, and his assumption that, in this 
struggle and competition, the more ruthless must necessarily win out. His 
orientation in interpersonal relationships is thus toward getting power by 
associating with the powerful and influential, or at least toward participating 
in the power of those who have it. Admiration for the strong and contempt 
for the weak accompany this attitude. Thus, high-scoring subjects show 
predominantly what may be called hierarchical conception of human rela¬ 
tionships whereas those who score low conceive of an equalitarian mutuality 
in such relationships (Category 31a). 

There is a highly significant difference (at the i per cent level) for both 
men and women with respect to this pair of opposites. Examples of a hierar¬ 
chical conception of human relationships are found in the following reports 
of high-scoring subjects: 

Afj-2: (How important is money really? ) “I don’t think the best things in life are 
free. I don’t believe people would be happy if they worked for nothing. . . . Every 
man has a certain ego that he has to satisfy. You like to be on top. If you’re anybody 
at all, you don’t like to be on the bottom. ... I believe in the Bible. I believe there is 
someone a lot bigger and stronger than anyone on this earth.” 

M^i: “Well, there are the weak and the strong. I can’t elaborate on it. (What 

about you?) I suppose I’m one of the weak ones (said somewhat hesitantly and 
reluctantly).” 

Ms8: (What would money make possible? ) “Would raise our standard of living; 
probably buy better or higher priced automobile; move into better residential sec¬ 
tion; associations with business and fraternal groups to be raised. . . . To those in a 
bracket higher, except for a few staunch friends which you keep always; naturallv 
associate with people on a higher level—with more education and more experience. 

After you get there, and associate with those people . .. that fires you on to the next 
step higher, etc.” 

M4: Subject likes to mingle with people, likes big parties, used to have an inferior¬ 
ity complex, but now is at ease. Likes to associate and talk with famous people, to 
be m the “upper crust.” “Well, I’ve met a lot of people since I’ve been up here- it 
certainly made a difference to me. I’ve set my goal, and I want to be one of them 
(mentions army and navy people, a lot of wealthy and socially prominent people) ” 

Ml3:/'There are great possibilities there (in Alaska) in the future. If a person 
studies It carefully and locates properly, he goes up with a town.” 

In the SPARS I liked the training and the discipline and I would make a 
good officer. But the girls of my type had college educations and I was thrown with 
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waitresses, etc. I wanted to apply for officership. I admired the officers although all 
the other girls were interested only in boys.... It made me furious to see the great 
advantage of those who had had college education. Those 1 associated with were 
not my type.” 

F22: “In the first place, there have to be the ditch diggers. They can get what they 
want out of life. Certain people were cut out for certain things. People who are un¬ 
happy are the ones who have wasted their chances or are held back by lack of 
finances.” 

The foregoing records show how preoccupied these subjects are with 
social mobility, with the dichotomy of the “weak and the strong,” “the 
bottom and the top,” and with the idea of “moving upwards” through the 
help of the powerful and the influential. There is evidence of an almost 
compulsive acquisitiveness and striving for success. All this is in line with 
the picture of Western civilization generally presented by its students (e.g., 
Kardiner, 60; Mead, 82; Fromm, 43), although it appears here in a grossly 
exaggerated manner. 

Fromm (42) states that the most important feature of the authoritarian 
character is its attitude toward power and its division of people into two 
groups: the strong and the weak. Love, admiration, and readiness for sub¬ 
mission are automatically aroused by power of persons or institutions, while 
contempt is equally aroused by powerless persons or institutions. The very 
sight of a powerless person may lead to the urge to attack, dominate, or 
humiliate him. 

Hero worship of acquaintances (Category 31b) which was expected to be 
a characteristic primarily of high scorers, yielded only a negligible num¬ 
ber of ratings and is thus omitted from consideration as far as our material 
is concerned. As in other doubtful cases, one may also question the validity 
of our hypothesis underlying the definition of the category. 

6 . DEPENDENCE FOR THINGS 

The orientation toward getting material benefits, predominant in the high 
scorers, tends to make for dependence on people, since they are used as a 
means for advancement. In the discussion of attitudes toward parents a dis¬ 
tinction was made between “dependence for things”—found primarily in the 
high scorers—as contrasted with a “love-oriented dependence” found in the 
typical low scorers. A similar distinction has also been made in the case of the 
attitude toward people in general, setting off a diffuse, ego-alien dependence 
which is not really love-seeking against a focal, love-seeking succorance 
(Category 32a). The difference between high and low scorers with respect 
to this category is highly significant (i per cent level) for men, and satis¬ 
factorily significant (5 per cent level) for women. 

The examples given above for the hierarchical conception of human rela¬ 
tionships illustrate one aspect of the utilitarian approach of the typical high- 
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scoring subjects toward other people. Here we are dealing with another 
aspect of utilitarianism, namely their orientation toward getting things and 
help in general. In the quotations from high-scoring subjects which follow 
we find friendship conceived of as a means of getting things rather than as 
a relationship based on mutuality in giving and taking. 

M4y. “Oh, help in lots of needs, sickness, money, well, a friend can just help in 
most any way.” 

M4J: (What do you look for in friends? ) “. .. even though there is no conversa¬ 
tion between you, know that he’s there at all times and if you need any help at any 
time....” 

In line with this, high scorers tend to be oriented toward persons in 
positions of authority or power, or toward support; low scorers tend to be 
longing for someone who will really love them without reservation the way 
they happen to be and “in spite of shortcomings.” Low-scorers also tend to 
place emphasis more on expectations of receiving love, understanding, and 
companionship from their friends. Examples from the interview protocols 
of men scoring extremely low on the ethnocentrism questionnaire follow: 

M48: (What do friends offer a person?) “W^ell, offer you an understanding—they 

understand you and make allowances for your shortcomings . . . and like you in 
spite of it.” 

Afjrd?: (What do friends offer us?) “That’s another thing—I have always been so 
discriminating in choice that haven’t had many friends . . . my friends have always 
been people I could confide in—faith, companionship.” 

“. . . . A person has very few friends in a lifetime. A friend will overlook 
your faults .. . and stand by you.” 

The longing for intensive, personalized relations, in which there is com¬ 
plete mutual acceptance and overlooking of faults is evident in these records. 
At the same time, however, one gets the impression that a tendency to pre¬ 
occupation with oneself, sometimes expressed in overcriticism, is character¬ 
istic of low scorers. 

7 . MANIPULATION P' 5 . LIBIDINIZATION OF PEOPLE 

AND GENUINE WORK ADJUSTMENT 

A similar differentiation was made between an exploitive-majiipulative- 
opportunistic attitude as opposed to one of personalized nurturance (Cate¬ 
gory 32b). Differences between high scorers and low scorers here show the 
expected trend without being statistically significant. Nonetheless, there are 

15 positive instances but only 4 negative ones for men, and 11 positive as 
compared with 3 negative for women. 

An extreme example of a manipulative orientation toward people in gen¬ 
eral, and toward sex partners in particular, is given in the record of a hiuh- 
scoring prison inmate: ° 
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M$i: (Why pick on an older woman?) “Well, I forgot. She had money and I 
didn’t. ... I never had any relations with anyone that didn’t have money connected 
with it, even those homosexual affairs. ... I ran away from home and that’s mainly 

the way I supported myself.” Subject quotes Dr_as saying that he was only 

interested in men for their pocketbooks and he didn’t know if he would be safe with 
a mule. (Preference in type of homosexual partner?) “Yes, I always had prefer¬ 
ences, but I never let the preference stand in the way of—only thing I was ever 
interested in was the rent. I wasn’t faithful, in other words, I wasn’t expected to be. 
I was alone so much, I got bored, (Did any men attract you aside from the money 
aspect?) Oh, yes, but I never let love, so called, stand in the way. . . .” Subject 
emphasizes that if he were a woman, he would not let any love aspect stand in the 
way of marrying for as much money as possible and getting all he could in the way 
of money out of the sex relationship. 

This statement not only shows a particularly drastic form of opportunistic 
attitude but also the view that affect should not be allowed to interfere with 
one’s advantage: “I never let love, so called, stand in the way.” 

A narrowly opportunistic, externalized attitude toward work and the 
persons connected with it is illustrated in the records of the following high 
scorers: 

M40: (Advantages of designing?) “Fairly decent, remunerative enough, and 
contacts are better than that of an ordinary worker, (Else? ) You got a better chance 
to get what you want. (How do you mean?) You’re constantly being thrown in 
with people who are up there ... if can’t get anything in theater work, legitimate 
stage, voice. I’ll go in for that.” 

AfyS*; “They come to me and say, ‘Can you do this and that for me?’ To keep 
good will, you’ll do a lot of things. And then I go to work—and that’s a source of 
dissatisfaction, to think that I help those people who can hardly read or write . . . 
kinda gets me down—doing their work, and then I’ve got to go out and do shift 
work—soinething wrong there . . . it’s disheartening. Wife says to get out of the 
ration board work, but I feel eventually it might give me the push I need to get into 
something different. ... I don’t know how to go out and look for work. ... 1 ve just 
done this kind of work, no education, can’t offer anything definite other than 

oil....” ^ , 

F68: “This is a nine-to-five job and when I am through I am through. You dont 

have to worry about personal things on this kind of a job.” 

Fromm (42) emphasizes that for the authoritarian character the relation¬ 
ship with his fellow men has lost its direct, human character and has assumed 

a spirit of manipulation and instrumentality. 

By contrast, the following records of low-scoring subjects illustrate their 
need to do something for people, to help them, to give, and to receive affec¬ 
tion in return. They also show their tendency to libidinize their relations 
with people and to view their work from the standpoint of its social value 
rather than merely from that of external success. 

M42: (Advantages of scouting?) “I like to work with young people . . . satisfac¬ 
tion of helping someone. ... It doesn’t pay financially, but . . . you are happier . . . 

makes good friends. . . 
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M4p: “Yes, and I’ve always been impressed by articles I’ve read in magazines . .. 
about a small company built up by the manager from himself and a helper . . . and 
just got in people that were very agreeable ... and the ideal was lots of benefits and 
fellows felt they had a share in things, and each worker wasn’t a machine, but an 
individual. . . Subject emphasizes personal relationship in this example of em¬ 
ployer-employee setup, with a strong personal nurturance by the former, and grate¬ 
fulness and cooperation of workers. “I think I’d be happy if I could find that kind of 
a company, and it wouldn’t really matter too much what the actual job was, that is, 
within reason. I’ve always thought those (personal relationships) were the most 
important thing in a job.” 

M^4: “At 17, wanted to be a doctor, but it didn’t materialize because joined the 
service.” Subject can’t remember the origin of this interest. Perhaps some friends 
whose parents were doctors and subject liked to help bandage up other kids, minor 
scratches, etc. 

Afjj; (What would a lot of money make possible for you? ) “Do some charitable 
work, though not in established patterns, for example help some of my friends. Con¬ 
tribute to the March of Dimes, to end cancer, etc.” 

Ms6: “Security and a chance to do something for others. Seems to me now I have 
been helping others all my life.” 

Mjp.- “To treat others as a person would wish to be treated himself and to help 
those less fortunate than oneself, and to be a part of the community or society that 
one is in, to take an active part in it, and being kind and generous and to more or less 
have a high regard for your fellow man. .. . The only happiness that we really know 
of is . . . here on earth, so why not try to enjoy the people and things on this earth, 
rather than a life somewhere else. . ..( What attracts you in a friend? ) A person on 
the same intellectual level and one who has common ideas. You enjoy going out 
with him. You enjoy conversation and you like to do things for a friend.” 

F70: “If I had a lot of money I didn’t know what to do with, I might run a small 
private hospital. For instance, for rheumatic fever patients. There are so many chil¬ 
dren with certain diseases that can’t get the proper medical care, because their 
parents can’t afford to have them hospitalized sufficiently long—like rheumatic fever 
patients. I wish to do a few altruistic things like my own private charity or some¬ 
thing. I don’t think I’d buy expensive objects of art; well, maybe I would. I might 

buy quite a few material things, go to a lot of concerts and plays. One seems to be 
able to spend a lot of money on those.” 

Fyj; (What do you like about public health nursing?) “You get to know people. 
You have to. You go into their homes and see them when they are well, help them 
prevent sickness instead of just seeing them in bed sick. I think it is a niore useful 
occupation than bedside nursing, but that is important too.” 

The foregoing records also illustrate the ability, characteristic of low- 
scorers to form genuine object cathcxis (Category 32c), an ability probably 
due to the fact that they formed better identifications in early childhood. 
Thirteen low'-scoring and only i of the high-scoring men show- evidence in 
their interview's of this ability to form genuine, nonopportunistic object 
relationships. It is also found in the records of 8 low-scoring and 3 high- 
scoring w'omen. Here, as in the case of most other ratings, it is very difficult 
to evaluate sex differences since-as was mentioned before-the ratin«Ts of 
the sample of wmmen show- considerably higher numbers of “Neutrals 
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8 . SOCIAL STATUS FS. INTRINSIC WORTH IN FRIENDSHIP 

In line with all this, the traits which high-scoring subjects tend to desire 
most in their friends are that their social or economic status be prominent or 
at least “acceptable.” Low scorers, on the other hand, tend to accept a friend 
more often on the basis of intrinsic 'worth or the companionship and com¬ 
mon interests he offers. Theirs is an intellectual-aesthetic approach, and 
they appreciate in their friends “easy-going” traits, social awareness and 
insight, and generally “low” values (i.e., values in esteem with low scorers 
as defined in this volume). The difference is significant at the i per cent level 
for both men and women. 

Examples of emphasis on status in high scorers follow. 

M$2: (How do you choose your friends?) “Well, I have a standard based along 
my own expectations in life. Somebody’s got to have a goal in life, got to have man¬ 
ners, don’t have to be a big shot, but I like ’em to have some position. I don’t like 
these fly-by-nights. ... A lot of my friends are social people.” 

M$8: (What would more money make possible?) “Would raise our standard of 
living; probably buy better, or higher-priced automobile; move into better resi¬ 
dential section; associations ... to those in a bracket higher . . . with people on a 
higher level.” 

Al^: “Picked a chum—usually one close chum.” In high school he got into the 
ruling clique because he worked on the other boys’ cars and radios. Apparently 
going into this “ruling clique” has made a great impression on him. Before, he felt 
uneasv around many people, uncertain of his appearance. The girls he asked out 
hadn’t accepted him; he felt much more secure after he got into this clique—he felt 
that he amounted to something; it helped him get over his inferiority complex. 

Fsi: “When I was a child, I was brighter than I am now. Moving up here may 
have retarded me. I was very unhappy when we first moved up here. I cried and 
cried. It was about a year and a half before I got in with the right crowd and joined 
a high school sorority.” 

F6o tells the interviewer that she has “been a ‘governess’ in the home of- 

and in_’s family—first in the home of the older son, and then the younger. 

Talked to_on the phone when she was_at the time of the birth 

of the third child. Also worked for_ (Southern California).” And her sis¬ 
ter worked for_, who later was- 

F-]8 reports that she has “no really close girl friends.” She looks for someone “I 
wouldn’t have to make excuses for—someone well brought up, nice appearance, 
who dresses neatly.” 

The foregoing records manifest once more the desire of many high- 
scoring subjects to associate with the “right kind of people and their tend¬ 
ency to judge people on the basis of such external criteria as position 

and “nice appearance.” 

Low-scoring subjects, on the other hand, not only tend to emphasize the 
intrinsic worth in their friends but tend explicitly to deny the importance 
of status. There may be, in some of these cases, an underlying concern with 
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status, but the fact that they disclaim it shows that they have at least some 
inclination to resist conventionalism. There are, furthermore, other goals 
which take the place of conventional ones. There is more acceptance of 
passivity and relaxation, more emphasis on enjoyment and “fun.” At the 
same time, there is active pursuing of intellectual goals. Examples follow. 

M^p: “There was one Chinese fellow, and we used to go swimming and play ping- 
pong . . . and he was married just after I got there and . . . his home was in an alley 
with no street address; just plain, simple people; and they could be serious, but if 
you wanted to have a lot of fun . . . and they seemed to be more understanding . . . 
more appreciative of little things and more sympathetic.” 

M42: “I like a person who doesn’t think money is the most important thing ... but 
wants to better himself and have a better education; who likes to get along with 
people .. . my friends are all kinds of people.... I have a friend who is a Catholic . .. 
who knows the criticisms of the Catholic Church better than I do . . . but who can 
argue intelligently for the Catholic Church. . . .” 

“People you cultivate are usually people you want to be with. (What do 

you like to do together?) Well, depends on the friend. My own friends seem to have 

a variety of interests. I guess . .. talk. Takes up more time than anything else .. . and 

sometimes drinking parties with a group of friends who are fun to see once in a 
while.” 

F62. We four girls have many discussions about ideas. We had a professor who 

taught us to think about education and social conditions. We talk about all those 

things, and we hope to be socially-minded individuals. We try to think. My closest 

^rl friend and I don t go out with boys, but the other two girls do, and we enjoy 

they experiency, about which they tell us. I was made to be a follower and not a 
leader. My girl friends are more dominant.” 

F6s: “My bey girl friend I still have from high school days. ... We have the same 
interests. . . . Now my close friend is a Chinese girl.” The interviewer senses a 
proactive attitude on the part of the subject toward this friend. “In general I like 
intellectual girls who are nice and who have the same ideas.” 

Just as the high scorers frequently desire to have friends with “accepted” 
or even “admired” social status, they also tend to emphasize conventional 
values in their choice of friends. Their requirements for friends are that thev 
be moral-conventional, “clean-cut,” honest, have good manners, poise, and 
control (Category 33b). The predominance of such requirements in the 
records of high-scoring as contrasted with low-scoring subjects was found 

to be m the proportion of 11 to 4 in men and of 11 to 3 in women. Illustra¬ 
tions from the records of high-scoring subjects follow. 


M4,: (What attracts you in a friend? ) “Well, their manner and behavior ” 

Mn: (What do you like best in your boy friends?) “I like them clean-cut. . . . 
ney re all swell fellows and they come from marvelous families ” 


The emphasis, in the foregoing references, on “clean fun,” 




swell fellows,” 
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and the like, carries the connotation of an almost moral pride in the fact of 
having a good time. This type of exhibited or “official” optimism has been 
described previously in this book; it is entirely compatible, and often con¬ 
comitant, with an underlying sense of despair and futility. 


9 . SUMMARY 

The prejudiced thus seem to tend toward an externalized relation to other 
people, appreciating those who are higher up in the social hierarchy and who 
conform to conventional standards, and unrealistically condemning devia¬ 
tions from these standards. It seems likely that this moral condemnation 
serves the purpose of externalization of, and defense against, temptations 
toward immoral and unconventional behavior. 

Hostile feelings are likewise externalized and projected by conceiving of 
others as threatening and dangerous. The persecutory ideas about threats in 
the environment apparently reinforce the wish to be strong; such power is 
to be obtained by falling in line with what is seen as the general pattern of 
social relationships, that is, by associating with those who have power. Fear 
of failure and of being overwhelmed by outside forces leads to an exag¬ 
gerated preoccupation with such dichotomies as power vs. weakness, top vs. 
bottom. 


The choice of friends is almost exclusively determined by the wish to get 
support in the compulsive striving for success. Often little attempt is made 
to disguise the resulting crude form of opportunism. As in the attitude toward 
parents, the focus seems to be on “getting things,” on utilizing people for 
obtaining the necessary supplies and the help to overcome obstacles. The 
inclination to conceive of the world as a “jungle” seems to reveal a panic lest 
supply may run short and one may be helpless in view of dangers which are 
all too readily anticipated. It is easy to understand that in persons possessed 
by such fearfulness, the approach to people will tend to be manipulative and 
exploitive. 

Similarly externalized is the relationship to work, as manifested in indif¬ 
ference toward its content and in the emphasis on work as a mere means to 
success and power. To succeed in the struggle of competition by roughness 
and by “outsmarting” the competitor seems often an important component 
of the ego-ideal of the prejudiced men (see the next section). 

Since unprejudiced individuals are less apt to be anxiety-ridden than are 
the prejudiced, they are free to search in their friendships for affectionate 
companionship, enjoyment, and common interests such as intellectuality, 
social values, appreciation of art. As they did with their parents, they tend 
to form comparatively internalized and affectionate relations with people 
in general, focusing more on the specific characteristics of the other person. 
The greater capacity for such libidinization is closely related to a permissive 
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and trusting attitude toward others. Xhere is a tendency to conceive of the 

environment as congenial rather than as dangerous. Dependence on people 

thus tends to become focal and love-seeking rather than diffuse and ego- 
alien. 



Often this search seems to be unrealistic and insatiable. This can be seen 

in the expression of longings for total acceptance and forgiveness for all one’s 

faults as found in some of the low scorers. Such a high level of aspiration 

seems often the source of dissatisfactions with, and ambivalence toward, the 
object of love or of friendship. 

Work seems likewise more libidinized in the low scorer than it is in the 
high scorer. There is often a persistent striving for intellectual achievement 
or for realization of productive social values. There is often concern with, 
and depression about, the possibility of failure along those lines rather than 
with respect to personal success. This is far from saying that the typical 
low scorer is indifferent toward success. But in him these tendencies are 
more often in conflict with, and partly inhibited by, a longing to be loved— 
a longing frequently crippled in the high scorer during early childhood. 

At the same time there is more capacity for relaxation, passive enjoyment, 

and pleasure in general, as apparently due to the less rigid character of the 

defenses. Such values take the place of the external, conventional standards 
of the high scorers. 


The tendency to focus on internal and intrinsic values of the individual 

must be seen as being directly connected with lack of prejudice. Rather than 

taking a stereotyped view of people and judging them on the basis of their 

p ace in the social hierarchy, low scorers are, in the manner described more 

open to immedmte experience and to an evaluation of people on the basis of 
individual and intrinsic merits. 


C. ATTITUDE TOWARD PRESENT SELE 

1. DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATD^E RESULTS 

The attitudes prejudiced and unprejudiced subjects assume totcard them¬ 
selves seem to be consistent with their attitudes totvard familv sex and 
people as discussed m the foregoing pages. Thus the prejudiced ’ tend 

an^ar'^fr ^“f ego-ideal, and lack of insio-hf 

!nd K t self-contcmpt tvhich is not faced as such 

d which they try to deny. First, attitudes toward the “present self” will 

chUrT ’ °i""'^ "" "°"“P“ns of our subjects concernTng the 

were dTfinrdaT^Hows: 'opics 
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INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL: ATTITUDE TOWARD PRESENT 

SELF 

(to Table 3(XI)) 


Presumably “High” Variant 
34a. Self-glorification. Positive 

traits mentioned, negative 
traits rationalized; has 
overcome weakness, hand¬ 
icaps, victimization, perse¬ 
cution; self-estimate and 
ego-ideal tend to be the 


34b. 


a. 


b. 


a. 


b. 


36a. 


Presumably “Low” Variant 
3 4a. Critical self-appraisal Self¬ 

estimate and ego-ideal sep¬ 
arate; occasional morbid 
self-accusations 


same 

Ego-alien self-contempt 
which is moralistic-au¬ 
thoritarian and semi-exter¬ 
nalized, (Do not score un¬ 
less there are some specific 
signs of self-rejection be¬ 
yond compensatory self- 
glorification, etc.) 

35M. Self-estimate traits, Men: 

Fseudo-masciilinitv. De- a. Eso- 


Psetido-masciilinity. De¬ 
termination, energy, in¬ 
dustry, independence, de- 
cisivenes, will power. No 
admission of passivity 
Conventionally moralistic. 
Ideal of honesty, self- 
control; any violations re- 


Ego-accepted 
of passivity, 
weakness, etc. 


admission 

softness. 


b. 


Admitted fallibility of 
cotitrol, not merely unex¬ 
plained “break-through” 


of 


garded as essentially unex¬ 
plained “break-through” 

35W. Self-estimate traits, Women: 
Pseudo-femininity a. Ego-ac 


Ego-accepted admission 
of nonfe?nininity 
Admitted fallibility of 
control, not merely unex¬ 
plained “break-through.” 
Admission of selfishness, 
etc. 

Self as different," indi¬ 
vidualized, or unconven¬ 
tional 


Conventionally moralistic. 
Propriety, poise, self-con¬ 
trol, unselfishness 


b. 


Self as ^"average" and 
therefore all right. At¬ 
tempted denial or “forget¬ 
ting” of deviations, past 
and present 


36a. 


36b. 


World identification," 
equalitarian - brotherhood 
ideal 
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W. Ego-ideal: Sa 
estimate traits 


38. 


39 


Denial of psychological 
causes: Explanations of 
self in terms of heredity, 
physical factors, acciden¬ 
tal factors, etc.; or denial 
in effect of any casualty 
(e.g., of symptoms) 
Property as extension of 
self 


38. 


■W. Ego-ideal: Liberal values. 
Achievement, understand¬ 
ing, nurturance, affilia¬ 
tion; work for humani¬ 
tarian values, to improve 
social relations, to im¬ 
prove self, etc. 
Sociopsychological expla¬ 
nations of self 


39 


Property as means to end 


Quantitative results concerning these categories are shown in Table 3 (XI). 

2. SELF-GLORIFICATION F5. OBJECTIVE APPRAISAL 

The trend toward self-glorification in the prejudiced becomes evident in 
their tendency to ascribe to themselves predominantly positive traits and to 
rationalize whatever negative traits they are unable to deny. They are given 

, * • • • I , ^ overcome weakness, obstacles, 

and victimization. The opposite alternative, namely objective self-appraisal 

IS more common in low scorers. The difference between high- and low- 

scoring subiects, both men and women, is statistically significant at the i per 

cent level (Category 34a). Results already presented have indicated that 

prejudiced subjects tend to repress what may be unpleasant to face, and thus 

to narrow the scope of consciousness. One cause of these repressions mav 

he in the type of discipline to which these subjects were exposed, a discipline 

vvhich required immediate submission. Apparently in a fearful attempt to 

LTfir f P‘'«sented and anything which did 

not fit in with this fa?ade, such as, especially, re.sentment against the parents 

was repressed and denied. This process very probably leads to self-deception’ 

subrectwLeff.”^ 

The following example illustrates the self-deception of a prejudiced man 

wi respect to his ivill power and independence. He takes pride in certain 

fathT(Lralso crpmrTl)^y the 

he forced somrdTciro'mL^o^me!'Aboursm^^^^^^^ he%a°d‘’5’must'^doIc’ 
him, if I must. He also provided wines and lioiiorf';. .S ■ u 

smoking and never took much to drinking. 1 have a stubborn Lture, anri/lwlal 
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tried to stop me, I probably would have taken it up. ... I have always tried to live 

according to His Ten Commandments... . (What disagreements have you had with 

your father? ) There haven’t been any to any great extent. I had a mind of my own 

at a very early age. He has too. We’ve had arguments but I can’t remember any 
lickings by him. . . 

A general satisfaction with one’s self is expressed by the following high 
scorer: 

Mj8: “Well, I’m the head operator—shift foreman—rotating schedules . .. (sub¬ 
ject emphasizes head position)—small department... five in department ... five in 
shift... I get personal satisfaction that I have five people working for me, who come 
to me for advice in handling the production that we make, and that the ultimate 
decision is mine, and in fact that in that ultimate decision, I should be right—znd am 
usually, and the knowledge that I am correct gives me personal satisfaction.” 

As previously mentioned, high-scoring subjects, especially men, tend to 
succumb to the temptation of displaying independence, ability for decisions, 
and leadership qualities, probably as a defense against a possible “break¬ 
through” of their underlying passivity and anxiety. In general, prejudiced 
subjects, in pointing out how well they overcame handicaps, sickness, and 
calamities, are prone to emphasize the use of will power. The tendency to 

cling to the belief that “will power and cheerfulness” can solve all problems 
seems of special importance. 

Examples from the records of high-scoring women follow: 

F71: “Child-nervous because of mastoid operations . . . terrible time gettine 
started in school .. - afraid of kids ... this in first half of kindergarten . . . by second 

half I was a leader. Think one of my best assets is my poise—learned from mo vine 
around so much. Remember hospital clearly at 3 years old.” ® 

in tellmg how she conquered infantile paralysis by will power, continues- 

be*a ^ tried to find a way so that I wouldn^t 

pinch. I ve always been cheerful and I’m sure I’ve never made anyone^feel bad be- 

mvh^ handicap. Maybe one of the reasons I have been cheerful is because of 

my handicap. I wore a cast on my leg until I was 4 years old.... He (husband) com- 

pares me with his first wife. She was unfaithful to him. I’m not like that. She was a 

alwjs done things in the open.... (Habits?) I didn’t have any bad Lbits as ^child 

chief y,now. night or day. (Q) My mother was the 

hief disciplinarian. I always got along well with my brothers and sisters T 

a ways honest with them and let them know where I stood. I believe that ail the 

rh nkT ™y brothers and sisters and mvself were better than averane^I 

aunts an™ vnlle7°"" ‘ of alfmy 


toId™f“'' 'I " high-scoring man who had been 

agdm ^ through infantile paralysis, that he would never walk 
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M4: But you see, I can get around, because I made up my mind to. If I made 
up my mind, I can be in the upper crust too.” 

Low-scoring subjects, on the other hand, do not as a rule attempt to hide 
their feelings of insecurity, their shyness, and their dependence. For example: 

M49 says about himself: “Well, I think social contact bothers me most. I could 

always talk with one person, but where there are several persons. I’ll just stand there 

and not say boo. I think that might have been due to our not having enough social 
contacts* 

Or a low-scoring woman, F6,: “I work best by myself-have difficulty working 

with other people. I get along with them all right, but it’s a strain on me. I’m rathe? 
shy, don t like competition.” 

The fact that low-scoring men tend more often to admit their softness and 
their dependence on their mother is exemplified by the following quotation: 

Mso: “I don’t mean I am in love with my mother, but I have a dependency com¬ 
plex . . . married a woman older than myself . . . and always depend on others 
leave responsibility to others.... It seems on looking back that I have always done 

that . . . simply transferred my dependency on my mother and my wife and onto 
the (prison) authorities . .. now and in the future. .. 


As was pointed out above, the dual phenomenon of surface admiration 
and underlying contempt revealed by the high scorers in their attitude toward 
the other sex, can sometimes be found in their attitude toward themselves as 
well. Statements of self-glorification are then followed by statements of 
self-contempt not faced as such. Such combinations indicate the profound 
doubt these subjects have about themselves, a doubt which they seem able 
to bear only by disclaiming responsibility for their own failures, projectively 
blaming instead other people, external circumstances, uncontrollable forces 
within oneself, or heredity. The trend of high scorers toward such an ego- 
alie?2 self-C 07 ite 777 pt which is moralistic-authoritarian and semi-externalized 
(Category 34b) is distinct in both men (10 positive instances as compared 
with I negative) and women (10 positive vs. 2 negative instances). The dif¬ 
ference between high scorers and low scorers, however, does not reach 

statistical significance on account of the large number of Neutral classifica¬ 
tions in this category. 

From ego-alien self-contempt there is a gradual transition to the self- 
condemnation of the typical low scorer. The latter is often characterized 
by a sober appraisal of intrinsic personality dynamics whereas the former 
is often warded off in thinly disguised attempts at self-justification in terms 

of factors beyond the control of the individual which are sometimes real, 
more often imaginary. 

Examples of the type of self-rejection characteristic of high-scoring men 
follow. Although there is self-criticism in terms of conventional standards, 
the blame is being put on such factors outside of personality proper as 
heredity, other people, or external circumstances: 
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M40: “All the inheritance is all from the male side of the family for some reason 
or other. Except for my industriousness. That just doesn’t exist. (Q) I guess I just 
got that from the other side of the family . . . just a black horse. . . . The whole 
trouble with me is I didn’t grow up. I thought it was a big game of cops and robbers. 

I don t think any of . . . were malicious about it. We heard about others getting 
caught, but couldn’t believe we would.” 

Af5'7; I m kind of ashamed, I’m the only black sheep in the family . . . and I’ve 

made more money than all the others put together. Yes, a man of my intelligence let 
some damn broad put me behind bars.” 

In the following examples a weak ego is seen as possessed by alien forces 
within the personality, such as the “carnal self” or “weak flesh”: 

M^2: I ve often stopped and more or less took an inventory of myself. I have let 
myself slip, let my carnal self get away from me... .” 

M^S: “Well, I’m a bad example-I don’t live what I believe, possibly because the 

flesh IS weak—don t have the stamina to stand up and live it—try not to harm some¬ 
body else....” 

Examples from the records of high-scoring women are: 

F7/: “I’m inclined to be nervous; haven’t the confidence in myself. ... I’m the 

clinging vine type and my sister is. My parents have always felt that I’m the back- 

ward one need guidance. They gave me dancing lessons in grade school-knew I 
needed it. 1 made all B s in high school.” 

F77 says about the girl to whom she has a sexual attachment: “She is always the 

boss; although she s younger, she’s mean, hurts my feelings awfully bad. l' can’t 
understand why I love a wicked girl so much.’’ 

The foregoing record of an otherwise conventional girl 

of an ego-alien part of herself, a part she is prone to link 
temptation (see also Chapter XXII). 

‘•I wfnted®ro°L‘i^h"’’’!,'' opinion about oneself can become: 

1 wanted to fin sh school after I got out of the SPARS, and I went to_ 

Junior College although mother and father couldn’t afford it. I didn’t do much I 

just ate and got fat and mother and father hit the ceiling. I was alrLdrnrrotic 

guess. I didn t go out. I was m a rut and I got fatter. Mother and father made me 

sc^aredof th“Lvs Ibe' T'’'" ' "'T 

scared ot the boys. T hen I went to business school. I hated it; it was so borinp- iusr 

to sit and type. I could go to the University of___if I lost weitrht Mv hro^h 

was pmg. I couldn't because I was too' heavy. I felt out of place worlw in 

oX tT’^r- "'"f ™=<''"'f“''table. I kept o'^ eating it fas the 

-d 'hen I would ffel 

This is the same girl who at another place in her interviexy reported that 
she could get a sense of personal u orth by reminding herself of her faniik- 

y::,erh“"h P. etcnsc"and reality- is also t 

vealed by her finding it a matter “of course” that her mother is “wonder- 


reflects rejection 
with an external 
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ful” (see the passages, quoted in Chapter X, concerning idealization of 
parents and other contexts). 


3 . MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY 


We 


L - --X-- KJL UlC lllgn- 

scoring subjects as contrasted with that of the low scorers. In line with previ¬ 
ous discussion, especially in Section A of this chapter, one might expect high- 
scoring men to think of themselves as very masculine, and that this claim 
would be the more insistent the greater the underlying feelings of weakness. 
Low-scoring men, on the other hand, having actually more personal and 
masculine identity-perhaps by virtue of having had less threatening parental 
figures—can afford to admit failures and doubts along these lines. 

In fact, there seems to be, in the high-scoring men, more of what may be 

—as defined by boastfulness about such traits as 
determination, energy, industry, independence, decisiveness, and will power 

—and less admission of passivity. An ego-accepted admission of passivity, 

softness, and weakness, on the other hand, is found predominantly in low- 

scoring men. The difference is significant at the i per cent level (Category 

35a). Examples of these two different attitudes in the realm of sex have been 
quoted in Section A of this chapter. 


Similar attitudes can be found in the vocational sphere and in the approach 
to life in general. Thus, one high-scoring man discussed his successful tech¬ 
niques of driving sharp bargains.” “Certain ordinary ways of doing busi¬ 
ness, he said, are too damn slow for me.” Being successful by outsmarting 
others in the competitive struggle is part of the ego-ideal of the prejudiced 
man. Low-scoring men, on the other hand, more often refer to their depend¬ 
ence, to their liking of cooking and to other tastes usually considered as 

feminine. They are, furthermore, more often described by the interviewer 
as “gentle,” “mild,” “soft-spoken.” 

An analogous trend—although statistically not significant—toward what 
may be called pseiido-feviininity is found in evaluating the self-estimates 
given by high-scoring women. These women tend to think of themselves as 
feminine and soft; no masculine trends are being admitted (“being a house- 

. 3^ ) * -^^^s is not surprising, a rather crude aggression, 

directed especially against men, seems to go with this attitude, as revealed 

indirectly in the interviews and directly in the Thematic Apperception Test 
stories. 

Low-scoring women, on the other hand-as was mentioned in Section A- 
often profess to have a real conflict over their femininity. They sometimes 

• 3^ ofteti engage in so-called masculine 

activities. At the same time a certain real fondness for men and the wish to 

be with them and to participate in their activities is revealed. Extreme exam- 
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pies of openly expressed rejection of the feminine role in low-scoring women 
are: 

F62: “My mother always said that I would make a better boy than a girl. I was 

always hammering, building, and constructing something. In my adolescence, I 

was always wearing overalls. Today still when I am in despair, I build things—work 
it out physically.” 

F2s: Subject wished very much that she were a boy and elaborated on the prej¬ 
udice against women in her profession. She does not like to cook or sew. “If I were a 
man I could have a wife-that’s what I really need, someone to cook and sew and 
take care of me. She feels that she is really quite dependent in this respect. There¬ 
fore, she will either not marry, or else will continue to work after she is married. 
Even if she had children she would want to go back to work and get someone else 
to bring them up after the first year. “I don’t think I could bring children up very 
we 1 anyway. ... I liked everything the boys did and disliked everything the girls 
u ^ baseball with the boys and I did go out and play baseball with 

them. (What do girls do?) They sit around and talk about boys-and nothing bores 


4 . uunvlntionalism and MORALISM 

Likewise in line with some of the findings reported earlier is the tendency 
of high-scoring men and women to think of themselves as basically highly 
moral and controlled and to consider any conduct which contradicts this 
norm as a break-through” of tendencies which cannot be explained or 
influenced. The above quotations illustrate the tendency these individuals 
have to describe themselves as honest and as possessing high ideals and self- 
control in the sense of a conventW7ial moralism. Low-scoring subjects on 
the other hand, more readily admit UHibility of self-control without trying 
to explain It away as a break-through of something foreign to their basic 
nature. This difference is significant at the i per cent level for both men and 

rn'a (Category 35b). In the case of high-scoring women, the more de- 

j ed definition of the category, as given in the passages of the Scoring 

Manual accompanying the table, indicates special emphasis on such traits 

as propriety pojse self-control, and unselfishness; these are contrasted with 
admission of selfishness in low-scoring women. 

The importance of conventional traits in the self-image of high-scorinir 
subjects may be considered as one of the aspects of their strong desire to 
belong to the powerful majority. There is reason to believe tha^ a certain 
lack of personal identity is compensated for by a wish to “belong ” and to 

or"w thereiore all right, with attempTed denial 

orgetting of deviations, ma)- these deviations be past or present (Cate 

from thffed®'“J h" of Ptotection and security must be assumed to dedve 
mentioned before, this kind of belonging to a gfoup'^is^miedirng diT 

prejudiced subjects, then, the greater the deviation, thl ,no-::tr::rmust l" 
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laid on denying its existence. This is especially marked in our prison sample 
from which the following quotations are taken. ’ 


Mji: Subject says he robbed just once and blamed this on drinking. “I still don’t 

^ antisocial... ” He emphasizes that he doesn’t consider himself per- 

Ji! ! k' ^ back he took some glandular treatments and feels 

that these have made him more masculine. 

Afjy: Subject expresses the superficial desire to understand why he had gotten in 
so much trouble when his brothers have not, and to straighten out. He sponta- 

eously denies that there is anything the matter with me.” 


These passages from the interviews of high-scoring deviates illustrate at 

the same time the tendency of high-scoring subjects in general to see their 

deviations and lack of control as a break-through in the sense defined in the 
discussion of the preceding category. 

In contrast to this, low-scoring subjects tend to see themselves as different, 
individualized, or unconventional (Category 36a, continued). This can be 
seen from records quoted in previous sections. The difference for the entire 
category is significant for men at the i per cent level; for women there is a 
trend in the same direction (11 positive vs. 5 negative instances). 

Apparently, the greater “personal identity” of the low scorers facilitates 
establishment of genuine object relationships. In the few cases in which low 
scorers referred to identification in the present sense of “belonging” it tended 
to be in terms of mankind in general, that is, as a form of ‘‘''voorld identifi¬ 
cation’'’ with the stress on an equalitarian brotherhood ideal (Category 36b; 
for “humanitarianism” see the next subsection). 


5 . CONFORMITY OF SELF AND IDEAL 

Lack of insight and of self-criticism on the part of the typical high scorers 
is revealed in their tendency to mention as the type of person they would 
wish to be, as their self-ideal, the same set of traits njohich they actually ascribe 
to themselves. There is hardly any discrepancy between their image of what 
they ought to be and their conception of what they really are. 

Thus, high-scoring men tend to mention as their ego-ideal the combination 
of traits characterized above as “pseudo-masculine” (determination, energy, 
industry, independence, decisiveness, will power, no passivity) as well as 
the syndrome of “moralistic conventionalism,” likewise mentioned above. 

An example of a more worrisome adoption of this type of ego-ideal in a 
high-scoring man is the following: 

M$2: (Worries? ) “Well, I had worries, I remember that. I think my greatest de¬ 
sire was to be somebody in life. I did a lot of reading as a kid. ... I was sort of a hero 
worshipper—nobody particularly—I wanted to be a success in business. I used to 
plan, and sometimes worried about whether I would.” 

The following quotations illustrate the admiration high-scoring men have 
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for men of action and success, such as MacArthur and Andrew Carnegie 
who “amounted to so much”; 

M4J: “And then another one I like real well... this Patton. I like him for the same 
reason I like MacArthur. He went right up to the front. .. . He wouldn’t send his 
men anywhere he wouldn’t go himself.” 

M^i: “Andrew Carnegie, I guess, I got from some of my relatives.... His coming 
over here with so little and amounting to so much....” 

High-scoring women likewise tend to list as the ideal the same traits which 
they mentioned in their self-description and which were summarized under 
the heading “pseudo-femininity” and “conventional moralism.” 

Low-scoring subjects, on the other hand, tend to mention, as their ideal, 
traits which are different from, or at least differently conceived from those 
which they ascribe to themselves. Being basically more secure, it seems, they 
can more easily afford to see a discrepancy between ego-ideal and actual 
reality. Seeing this discrepancy enables them to strive toward a better full- 
fillment of the ego-ideal. A study dealing with mechanisms of self-deception 
seems to indicate that the more aware subjects are of falling short of their 
ideals, the nearer they actually are to the realization of these ideals (see 33). 

Specifically, the values listed as ideals by low-scoring men and women 
may best be summarized as real achievement. There is also an emphasis on 
humanitarian values such as understanding, nurturance (the latter especially 
emphasized by women), affiliation, or work for liberal values such as the 
improvement of social relations or self-improvement. 

The difference between the two types of ego-ideal (as covered by the 

ratings on Categories 37a and 37b) is statistically highly significant for both 
men and women. 

Since the ego-ideal of the low-scoring subjects is closely related to their 

tolerance, several illustrations of this point will here be given from their 

records. Their emphasis on achievement as a value in its own right rather 

than as a mere means for some ulterior end is shown in the following 
examples: 


Mss- (I see you would like to be a Congressman?) Subject laughs. He indicates 
this IS not a realistic choice, but that he would like to be a Congressman. He empha¬ 
sizes what he calls the “in-values” here, “not working just for money, etc. . . but for 
what you accomplish . . . and though are likely to be defeated, you have the satis¬ 
faction of trying.” (Attractions? ) Not adept at personal relations, but enjoys this 
more than statistics or research, but would rather be out in contact with people 
one war job at Bethlehem Steel involved some personal relations work. . . . ‘‘I may 
be aiming too high. ... I might be an interviewer at an employment agency.” 

F62: “I would like to teach drama in high school. The reason for this seems per- 

haps sort of queer. I have always enjoyed drama very much and I thought the world 

should know more about the theater. 1 want people to know about good enter 
tainment, high-class art.” ^ 

F6r. “In my art work I have been very interested in abstract forms, not so much 
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design.” Now interested in writin^'cQ;"”!‘waT^thr 


-—w 

Art Gallery 


W IfTridng^''^ InteXdt' 

F2^: Subject has been employed as a junior chemist at_ r» i 

?' '',“r "4 "4 P-. 

yt mg on your say-so, and he didn t even check the results for himself ” In re 

7eXT4rrr -- X; subj::; 

epiied. Yes, I do very much because then I could do what I liked When I Lst 
so^lv^"" k^ ^ ^ organic chemistry 

w re fnfeS hltr’a^nrlS 

m It. I was always afraid that I might lose out there.” ^ 


Emphasis on humanitarian values is exemplified by the following records 
of interviewees scoring extremely low on the ethnocentrism questionnaire, 
borne of them refer to specific and concrete plans for help in the execution 
of a program with humanitarian implications, while others may do no more 
than pay lip-service in terms of vague generalities. 

on^/n' “Well, this is a little obscure ... a certain justification of 

wn existence . . stocks and bonds never convinced me, because it didn’t 

seem to me to make a damn bit of difference (to the public welfare). This work_ 

^ see results quickly . . . and honest-to-goodness results.” 

fortunate than oneself, and to be a part of the commu- 
ity or society that one is m, to take an active part in it, and being kind and generous 
and to rnore or less have a high regard for your fellow human being. .. .” 

Mis: Started out m college with a strong interest in social studies, history. This 
mterest IS still strong, but now it is combined with a desire to work with people. 
Counseling appears to be my present choice. (Idea behind it? ) Well, in our church 

how many people have problems. I think I would like to help them. 
(What kinds of probems? ) Personal. . . . ( Your religious point of view at present?) 

You might call it something like Social Religion. (Q) It is a sin to be indifferent to 
progress. 


The statements just quoted are good examples of values important to low- 
scoring subjects: real achievement often accompanied by anxiety over pos¬ 
sible failure, intellectuality, and socially constructive goals. 


6 . DENIAL OF SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSATION 

In high-scoring subjects the general lack of insight and the unrealistic 
view of oneself seem to be connected with a tendency toward a certain 
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wishful denial of genuine causality—2iS revealed by easy explanations of one s 
own shortcomings in terms of heredity, physical or accidental factors, etc.— 
or the denial of the symptomatic character of one’s behavioral mamfesta- 
tions. Thus, as will be discussed more fully in Chapter XXII, high-scoring 
subjects in the sample drawn from a psychiatric clinic tend to refer to their 
symptoms as something merely physical, or as caused by a “hereditary taint, 

or as otherwise alien to the ego of the subject. 

On the other hand, low-scoring subjects tend in general toward socio- 

psychological explanations, conceiving of the present self in the context of 
its development under the influence of social and psychological factors. 
Thus, while talking about themselves, these subjects spontaneously refer 
back to their childhood, using explicitly such phrases as “it may go back to 
infancy” in describing the cause of behavioral deviations. One low-scoring 
subject relates his not having many fears to the fact that his “sister had a lot 
of fears.” “I used that as a technique not to have any,” he said. To be sure, 
all this should not be taken to imply that the low-scoring subjects in question 
necessarily possess the correct or full insight into themselves; it means only 
that there is a greater inclination to think in psychodynamic terms and to 
seek explanation of one’s own behavior in these terms. 

The difference between the two attitudes (encompassed in Category 38) 
is statistically highly significant (at the i per cent level) for both men and 

women. 


7 . PROPERTY AS EXTENSION OF SELF 

The basic insecurity that lies beneath the overt denials and overconfidence 
of the high-scoring subjects may be a chief contributing factor in their 
exaggerated wish for property, in the sense of a conception of property as 
an extension of the self. There is an overlibidinization of money and property, 
per se. Low-scoring subjects, on the other hand, tend to have a more realistic 
attitude toward money, knowing fully its value as a means, yet not over¬ 
estimating it by making it an end in itself. They generally conceive of 
property as means to an end. 

Differentiation between prejudiced and unprejudiced groups under this 
aspect (as covered by Category 39) is statistically highly significant. 

The following quotations from high-scoring subjects are examples of their 
search for “basic security and independence” through money or through the 
accumulation of goods. It often seems that the need has become functionally 
autonomous, to use a term by Allport (9), and is as such insatiable. 

F24: (How much is enough?) “Quite a bit—I have to make good—get lots of it 
and get it fast.” 

¥^2: The desire for $1000 a month or “all I could get” represents a wish for secu¬ 
rity. The more one earns, the more one can put aside. 

Afj?: (What might a lot of money make possible for you? ) “Buy more cattle, 
more land, that’s my greatest ambition.” 
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Records of low-scoring subjects, on the other hand, more often show 
emphasis on money as a means of obtaining some of the desirable things in 

illustrate the greater casualness, passivity, and more pleasure-seeking attitude 
of the low scorers with respect to money and possessions. Enjoyment of 
music and books is often mentioned; and there is generally more emphasis on 
specific things to be obtained rather than on the more vague and perhaps 
imaginary goal of “security” as stressed by high scorers. ^ 

Examples are found in the following records of low-scoring subjects: 

M42: “I think the best things are free, but lots of times . . . let’s see it takes a 

friends, etc. (SavingVs. spend- 

ing. ) I don t believe in saving money to the point of a mania ... but planmng for the 
everv^momh'^'^ ^nf ^ ^ saving a certain amount of money 

you miss most that your present income doesn’t permit?) “A 
^ M ^ record player on it, but that’s just an immediate thing^..^ 

living. I like to go to plays, concerts, etc., to have a nice home, etc.” ^ 

M49: (What do with $7500?) “Well, of course, it would give us a comfortable 
home to begin with, and a good living, and my wife has always wanted to write 

and and that would give her enough to get materials’ 

and go ahead with her vvnting, and-if she did go into writing-we could hire the 

alw^v^. cleaning and laundry, so as to give her more time ... and she 

always likes to go to plays and concerts ... and we could indulge in those things 
without jeopardizing. ...” ® ^ 

F63: “Money has never meant much to me. Maybe it is stupid and unrealistic. 
-DUt It IS the work itself that gives me satisfaction/’ 

S ) “I probably spend it. (On 

what ) Well, maybe I would buy some more dishes and silver, although I have more 

than 1 can use now; probably not material things. If I had a lot of money I didn’t 

know what to do with, I might run a small private hospital. ... I don’t think I’d buy 

expensive objects of art. Well, maybe I would. I might buy quite a few material 

things, go to a lot of concerts and plays. One seems to be able to spend a lot of monev 
on those. ^ ^ 

F27: That isn’t much, I guess. Neither of us wants much. (Is it enough for a 

family of six? ) Well, what I meant was that we want a comfortable home without 

any worry, plenty of books, and a good record plaver with lots of records. We 
could be happy.” 


D. CONCEPTION OF CHILDHOOD SELF 

1. DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATIV^E RESULTS 

The discussion of attitudes toward oneself thus far has concerned traits 
which our interviewed subjects ascribed to themselves as of the present. As 
a legular feature of the interview, subjects were further asked the question: 
“What were you like as a child?” Obviously, answers to this question must 
not necessarily be taken to reflect the actual nature of the subjects as chil- 
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dren. The answers may well refer in part or predominantly to the subject s 
image of himself as a child. The two alternative interpretations of the mate¬ 
rial will have to be kept in mind throughout the discussion which follows. 
The results of a study on social discrimination in children, including inter¬ 
views with their parents (30), give support to the assumption that the 
descriptions which our subjects give of themselves show at least a certam 

degree of correspondence with the actual facts. 

The rating categories used in the evaluation of this part of the interview 

material are as follows: 


INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL; CONCEPTION OF CHILDHOOD 

SELF 


(to Table 4(XI) ) 

Presumably “High” Variants Presumably “Low” Variants 


40M. Traits ascribed to childhood self by Men: 

a. Unmanageable, difficult, stub¬ 
born, aggressive 



tive, etc. 

b. Bland childhood. Happy, ac¬ 
tive, no worries, no shyness, 
etc. 

c. ^''Gang"-oriented 


a. Quiet, shy, self-conscious 

b. Adult-oriented, internalized 
standards. Read a lot; interest 
in school and teachers; achieve¬ 
ment striving 

c. Isolated or sociable with few 


41 


40W. Traits ascribed to childhood self by Wojnen: 


a. Difficult child. Nervous, frail, 
etc. 

b. Bland childhood 

. Discontinuity between child¬ 
hood self and now 


a. (1) Quiet, shy, self-conscious 
( 2 ) Tomboy, independent 

b. Adult-oriented, internalized 
standards 

41. Continuity between childhood 
self and now 


42. Childhood habits (Write in each habit men¬ 
tioned, e.g., nail-biting, thumb-sucking, bed¬ 
wetting, nightmares, fear of dark, fear of 
animals, etc.) 

43. Time of earliest sex experience remembered 
(Write in; Childhood [1-6]; Prepuberty 
[7-12]; Adolescence [13-19]; Adult life 


[20- ]) 

44. Nature of earliest sex experience reniembered 
(W^rite in: e.g., homosexual or heterosexual 
sex play; dates; kissing; heterosexual or 
homosexual intercourse, masturbation) 

45. Source of early sex information (Write in: 
e.g., mother; father; male or female sib; 
other relative; other adult; books; the gang; 
etc.) 

46. Little spontaneous coninient 46. Considerable spontaneous com¬ 
ment 
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Table 4(XI) presents the quantitative results of the analysis of the inter¬ 
views. Categories 42 to 45 have been omitted from consideration since we 
gained the impression that there was a certain reluctance on the part of some 
subjects to talk freely about the topics concerned. 

2 . “DIFFICULT” CHILD 

There is a tendency, though not a statistically significant one, for both 
high-scoring men and women to report more frequently than low scorers 
that they were “difficult” as children. Among the male interviewees, 10 high 
scorers as contrasted with only i low scorer describe themselves as unman¬ 
ageable, difficult, stubborn, aggressive, spoiled and/or sensitive in childhood 

(Category 4oa.M). 

Aside from the possibility of this having actually been the case, it seems 
that some of the high-scoring subjects may seek in this way to justify the 
harsh discipline exerted by their parents by taking the blame themselves for 
any clashes that may have occurred. A further motive for this type of de¬ 
scription may be the wish, known to be present in high-scoring men (see 
above, Chapter VII, to conceive of oneself as possessing “rugged mascu¬ 
linity.” The following examples from the records of high-scoring men seem 
to support both of the latter alternatives offered here as explanations. 

M40: (What were you like as a child?) “Rowdy, I guess. Typical fresh Irish kid. 

. . . Snot-nosed, they used to call it. (Q) Oh, steal Joe Blow’s apples (and similar 
pranks). If there was any trouble, I was in it. (Q) Oh, just a kid—I mean, nothing 

serious.” 

M20: “I had a pretty mean streak in me, especially around ten, pretty mis¬ 
chievous. My grandparents tried to hold me back. See that I’d play with the right 
kind of children. When I was around 12 ,1 began to be pretty snotty to them and run 
around any time I wanted to. Sometimes 1 didn’t do my work. At times. I’d feel 
ashamed of myself. . . . Makes me feel bad now. . . . (Q) No money. I couldn’t run 
around much without money. Always tried to make it some way. . . . Three or four 
of us ran around together. Pretty snotty. . .. Maybe they tried to hold me down too 
much when I was younger. Wouldn’t let me play, only with certain children.” 

There is a corresponding though less pronounced trend in high-scoring 
women; they report that as children they were difficult, nervous, frail (Cate¬ 
gory 40a.W). Examples are: 

F22: “All I can remember is that mother said I was very fussy and finicky espe¬ 
cially about what I ate.” 

F5/: “I used to cry all the time. I don’t know why, but people hurt my feelings. 
My brother took that out of me. I fought with him, and it got to the point where I 
could dish it out.” 

F66: “I cried an awful lot when he died. Mother savs I cried and ran out of rooms 
for years after he died because I didn’t like to see her with any other man. She sav^s 
I ruined her chances.” 

Low-scoring subjects, on the other hand, show a tendencv to describe 
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themselves as quiet, shy, self-conscious, or as unpopular in childhood. Low^ 
scoring women, furthermore, relate somewhat more readily than do the high- 
scoring to have been 'Homboys'^ and independent as children (Category 
40a, continued). Examples from the records of low-scoring subjects follow; 

M48: (What sort of a person were you?) “Hard for me to say-you mean, was I 

quiet? Well, would like to have been noisier, was always somewhat repressed bv 

the other kids ... shunned by (the leading cliques in school) .. . though I finally got 
in with my own gang about my own level. ...” ^ ^ 

MjS: (What sort of person were you? ) “Hard to evaluate.... I think I was fairly 

quiet. ... I was supposed to be pretty well behaved. Don’t think I was remarkable 
in any respect.” 

Mjs: “Timid about dancing, afraid to dance; afraid to go out for sports for fear 
of being not a good player.” 

F27 “I was an awful drip really. I was a very unhappy child. I think it was be¬ 
cause I was so fat. And I was abnormally shy. It used to make me mad when teachers 
would point me out as a model child for being so quiet. I knew I was only quiet 
because I was scared of everybody there. At home I was a noisy madcap. Of course, 
at home I was the center of the stage. Everyone thought I was wonderful. At school 
I guess I didn’t feel appreciated. I knew I was very superior intellectually and was 
sort of a snob about that—but I didn’t really care about that. I wanted to be liked 
and nobody liked me. So 1 just hurried home. All through grammar school I only 
had two friends—both girls. I never knew a boy well enough to really talk to. I guess 

those girls must have really tried to be friends with me because I never could have 
made any effort.” 

Floyd Allport and D. A. Hartmann (8) found similar results when they 
administered a scale to measure political attitudes as well as several personal¬ 
ity schedules. They found that the liberals—to use our terminology—ex¬ 
ceeded the conservatives in “tender-mindedness,” awareness of inner motives 
and conflicts, touchiness in personal matters, sensitiveness to the opinions of 
others, and a retiring nature. They are less expansive and self-assertive. 

3 . BLANDNESS ES. ADULT-ORIENTATION 

It was assumed, in line with their general tendency toward denial and 
toward reluctance to face difficulties, that high-scoring subjects would be 
inclined further to describe their childhood as bland, happy, active, and 
njoithout ivorries or shyness (Category 40b). We were aware of the fact that 
this assumption is in apparent contradiction to the trend just referred to, 
namely that high scorers lean toward describing themselves as having been 
difficult children. However, it is quite common to find denial of difficulties 
in such subjects side by side with revelation of difficulties. In descriptions of 
the childhood self there seem to be on the whole fewer manifestations of 
denial than in any other field with which we have dealt so far. This might be 
due to the fact that childhood is a possible projection screen for undesirable 
traits, offering another possibility of rendering these traits “ego-alien.” Obvi¬ 
ously, there is comparatively little necessity to glorify one’s childhood, a 
period so far away in time. On the contrary, some of our high-scoring sub- 
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jects seem to find satisfaction in stressing handicaps, such as bad constitution, 
as something they had to overcome, thus making their success appear the 

more impressive. 

Another aspect of childhood (referred to in the opposite variant of Cate¬ 
gory 40b) is found with considerable frequency in the reports of low-scoring 
subjects. It may be summarized as orientation tonjoard the adult and the 
espousal of internalized standardSy as manifested in reading a lot, an interest 
in school and* teachers, and in achievement striving. This trend is especially 
typical of the group of low-scoring men, in which 16 interviewees give a 
picture of themselves as having been adult-oriented in childhood, as com¬ 
pared with only i high-scoring man who does so. In women the correspond¬ 
ing figures are 7 and o. 

This picture is substantiated in the direct study by the present author, 
referred to above (30), of children scoring low on a prejudice scale espe¬ 
cially designed for them. Though such children show less submission to 
authority, they tend to be genuinely more oriented toward adult values, such 
as interest in work. 

Examples from both low-scoring men and women follow: 

(Especially remarkable?) “I don’t know. I don’t think so. I was a pretty 
good student in school. Seemed to have a lot of friends. I don’t remember any out¬ 
standing disappointments. (Worries as a child?) Oh, let’s see, that’s difficult. I don’t 
know. I can’t remember any recurring worries as a child. (What about little 
things? ) Well, let me think. Shortly after my father’s death, I worried about that 
for a while. Growing up without a father.... In high school I think I worried a lot 
about future occupation and how to earn a living.” 

M^6: (What were you like as a child? ) “Oh, very serious ... read Rippants’ ‘His¬ 
tory of the World’ at nine. My grandfather, when I was nine or ten, gave me Wash¬ 
ington Irving’s ‘Conquest of Granada,’ which meant a great deal to me—gave me a 
sense of objectivity in history ... he sometimes gave me temperance books.” 

F27; “I was reading Dickens and Thackeray when other children were on Brer 
Rabbit, and knew all about the symphonies and operas while they were on nursery 
rhymes.” 

Along the same line is a certain tendency on the part of the low-scoring 
subjects to report relative isolation in childhood, while high scorers refer to 
what may be defined as gang-sociability (Category 40c), including such 
aspects as popularity and the holding of offices in clubs and high school 
fraternities and sororities. No figures for this trend are given in Table 4(XI), 
but examples from records of low-scoring subjects describing shyness and 
relative isolation in childhood are given here: 

Ms9: (What were you like as a child?) “Always shy and when I was around a 
large group it was quite a while before I would enter into the spirit of things.” 

F27; “I knew I was quiet because I was scared of everv'body there. ... I wanted 
to be liked and nobody liked me. So I just hurried home.” 

F75': “In a way we are all alike in our family-shy and afraid of people. We don’t 
discuss it but 1 have noticed it in all of us, even my sister w ho doesn’t act like it often. 
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My mother has always pushed us and wanted us to be different-go-aetters-hiii- .h 
isn t I was the worst-the sort who would cross the street rather fhaf say heHo m! 

friend. . I remember wishing my mother would leave me alone to do what T 
wanted. That would have been bad though. I guess, because I would have grown un 
a hermit. Even now, I prefer to curl up with a book or go for a walk by myfelf ” ^ 

doors, and when we came out here, we never associated with ... never had any con 
tact with other children outside of school time (worked, helping at home) iusr 
p ayed together at home. . . . Neither of us ever went out for any sports ...” 


4 . 


CONTRASTING PICTURE OF CHILDHOOD AND PRESENT 


The last two categories to be discussed under attitude toward one’s child- 
ood help to support and to round out the impression gained so far. It was 
pointed out above that high-scoring subjects seem to use their childhood as 
a projection screen for traits now considered as undesirable. This should 
make for discontinuity between childhood and present self (Category 41). 
Actually, such is the case, significantly more often in the high scorers (at 
the 1 per cent level for men and at the 5 per cent level for women) than in the 
low scorers, the latter tending to show continuity between childhood and 
adult self. High scorers even may give the impression of an actual break by 
glorifying the present self and by finding fault with the past. 

On the whole, finally, high scorers tend to make little spontaneous comment 
while the low scorers offer considerable spojjtaneous comment about their 
childhood (Category 46), the difference being significant at the 2 per cent 
level for both men and women. This is but one more among several manifes¬ 
tations of the greater intraceptiveness of the low scorers, and of their greater 
inclination to explain human behavior in psychological and social terms. 


5 . SUMMARY OF ATTITUDE TOWARD PRESENT SELF 

AND CHILDHOOD SELF 

As in the evaluation of their parents and of the other sex, high scorers tend 
in their self-evaluation to stress the positive and desirable aspects; or at least 
this is so on the surface level. They are prone to point to their “will power” 
and determination in overcoming the handicaps and vicissitudes of life. 

Energy, decisiveness, aggressiveness in competition tend to be particularly 
prominent in the ego-ideal of high-scoring men. 

However, there is evidence that the repeated assertions of independence 
are a defense against strong feelings of dependence, passivity, helplessness, 
and sometimes even se^f-contempt. These feelings are but rarely recognized 
or accepted as such without making an attempt at self-justification. 

What is not acceptable to the ego tends in the further course of events to 
become externalized, thus rendering the ego narrow and constricted. In fur¬ 
ther consequence, prejudiced subjects tend to regard themselves as conven¬ 
tional, not different, and therefore ‘^all right,” and their descriptions of 
themselves have a definitely moralistic tone. Deviations from tlie commonly 
accepted pattern of conduct, if admitted at all, are regarded as a “break- 
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through” of tendencies which are either beyond explanation or which are 
explained away by external factors and incidents over which the subject 
could not possibly have had control. Judicious explanations of the socio- 
psychological kind are avoided in this type of approach to the self. This 
makes for a comparative lack of experienced continuity between childhood 
self and present self. In line with this, high scorers are generally somewhat 
reluctant to make spontaneous reference to their childhood, thus trying 
further to disclaim for themselves and for their parents the responsibility 
for the outcome. 

Unprejudiced individuals, on the other hand, seem to be on better terms 
with themselves, due perhaps to the fact that they have been more loved 
and accepted by their parents. Thus they are more ready to admit falling 
short of their ideals and of the roles they are expected to play by our culture. 
Impulses and tendencies which seem less desirable are nonetheless accepted 
as a part of the self, making for a richer, more complex, and more intraceptive 
content of the ego. Thus, as was pointed out in the first section of this 
chapter, low-scoring men prove themselves more able to afford frank admis¬ 
sion of passivity and weakness without having to resort—to the same degree 
as high-scoring men may have to—to the use of rigid and counterphobic 
defenses against these feelings. In accordance with this, there is comparatively 
frequent evidence of open admission of conflict about the feminine role in 
low-scoring women, as well as of their genuine fondness of men. 

Furthermore, low scorers tend to derive their security from recourse to 
their personal identity in addition to such external factors as group mem¬ 
bership or property. Hence they tend to present themselves in their inter¬ 
views as individualized and unconventional. Instead of trying to live up to 
conventionally defined rules and values, they tend to strive toward real 
achievement, toward understanding and affiliation, and toward the realiza¬ 
tion of humanitarian and liberal values such as the improvement of social 
relations or self-improvement. They seem to be interested in explanations 
of their present self in terms of their entire development. They make con¬ 
siderable spontaneous reference to their childhood. Their descriptions of 
themselves as children are often far from the picture of what would be 
generally called a well adjusted child. They report having been withdrawn, 
shy, and self-conscious; oriented toward work, reading, and an adult set of 
values. These reports are in accordance with direct findings, in an inde¬ 
pendent study, on the personality of extremely unprejudiced children. 

As adults, low scorers often continue to manifest open anxieties and feel¬ 
ings of depression, due perhaps at least in part to their greater capacity of 
facing insecurity and conflict. Their greater readiness to introspect may be 
considered as an attempt to master these problems and to achieve a depend¬ 
able and flexible form of adjustment. Sometimes it appears that they may 

succeed; in other cases it seems that there is but a morbid dwelling on psy¬ 
chological topics. ^ ' 


CHAPTER XII 


DYNAMIC AND COGNITIVE PERSONALITY ORGANI¬ 
ZATION AS SEEN THROUGH THE INTERVIEWS 

Else Frenkel-Bruns^ik 



A. DYNAMIC CHARACTER STRUCTURE 

1. DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 

Throughout the preceding discussion of interview material repeated ref¬ 
erence was made to a variety of so-called defense mechanisms. Among them 
were repression of sex and aggression, overemphasis on cleanliness, various 
forms of defense against one’s own passivity, and the like. Again and again 
it became evident that the difference between the ethnocentric and the non- 
ethnocentric extremes hinges more on the rejection vs. the acceptance of 
such depth factors as homosexuality, or aggression, or passivity, or anality 
than it does on the mere presence or absence of one or another of these 
tendencies. In other words, it was not primarily the relative strength of 
such tendencies that seemed to matter, but rather the way in which these 
tendencies were handled in the motivational dynamics of the subject in 
question. In the framework of these dynamics, defense mechanisms are the 
instruments of rejection of those tendencies which the subject is not ready 
to face and to incorporate. 

The categories of the Interview Scoring Manual discussed in the present 
chapter are centered about such defense mechanisms, per se, along with 
other dynamic patterns fulfilling a related function. Thus, some of these 
categories cut across a variety of aspects investigated so far, and offer the 
possibility of providing synopses of previous observations. By the use of 
these categories direct support could be found for many assumptions made 
previously on the basis of more scattered or indirect evidence. 

The list of categories related to dynamic character structure is as follows: 
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INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL: DYNAMIC CHARACTER 

STRUCTURE 


(to Table i(XII)) 


Presumably “High” Variants 

47. Counter - cathectic rejection 
of ^^erotic” orality (of zone- 
sensuality and/or its sublima¬ 
tions, i.e., of verbal-emotional- 
artistic expressiveness) 

48. Rigid-moralistic-anal reaction- 
formations as ends-in-them- 
selves; overemphasis on, and 
preoccupations with, totali¬ 
tarian-moralistic (positive and 
negative) typologizing (e.g., 
two kinds of people, “clean” 
and “dirty”); emphasis on 
money and property 

49. Diffuse, ego-alien dependence. 
Escapism, dodging responsibil¬ 
ity; underlying ego-alien pas¬ 
sivity; helplessness-weakness 
(expressed openly in men 
only when overwhelmed or 
victimized-e.g. “foxhole re¬ 
ligion”—with all-or-none char¬ 
acter). Characterized by affec¬ 
tive poverty and exchange¬ 
ability of object 


Presumably “Low” Variants 

47. Positive expressions of ^^erotic"*' 
orality (of zone-sensuality, 
e.g., food cathexis, oral perver¬ 
sions, and/or sublimations, i.e., 
verbal-emotional-artistic ex- 
pressiveness-expansiveness ) 

48. Anal reaction-formations func¬ 
tional and nonmoralls tic. 

Means-end relationship re¬ 
tained; or anal sublimations; or 
relative absence of anal reac¬ 
tion-formations 


49. Love-oriented succorance-nur- 
turance, acceptance of de¬ 
pendency and affect, specific¬ 
ity of object cathexis 


50. Aggression: 


a. Diffuse, impersonalized; some¬ 
times replaced by ingratiation 

b. Moralistic-authoritarian. To¬ 
talitarian; punitive; often per¬ 
secutory (pogrom frame of 
mind) 

c. Destructive-explosive. Tend¬ 
ing toward all-or-none, and 
toward physical expression 


a. Focal, personal 

b. (i) Principled - intellectual- 

ized 

(2) Love-oriented. Especially 
in response to rejection by 
a cathected object 

c. Relatively mild, day-to-day. 
Tending toward regular re¬ 
lease, and toward verbal ex¬ 
pression 


a. Ego-alien 


b. 


51. /immvalence: 

a. (I) Sometimes admitted 

openly; ego-accepted 
(2) Conscious inhibition of 

openly 

toward original objects or 
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“reality representatives” of 

original objects (e.g. author¬ 
ity; mother figures) 

52. Identification: 


a. Inverted Oedipal attachment 

b. Underlying ego-alien identifi¬ 
cation with opposite sex par¬ 
ent s role. Emphasis on domi¬ 
nance-submission conflicts 

c/Al. Pseudo-masculinity 
c/W. Pseudo-femininity 

53. Externalized superego, “social 
anxiety”; or rigid superego, 
unconscious guilt 

54. Rejection and countercathexis 
of ego-alien impulses, espe¬ 
cially of sex, of aggression 
against parents and authorities, 
and of feelings of weakness 
and passivity 

55. Ego weak; often skillful in at¬ 
taining success and deter- 
rnined in overt action; some¬ 
times combined with oppor¬ 
tunistic over-realism 


a. Normal Oedipal attachment 

b. Genuine, ego-integrated iden¬ 
tification with either or both 
parents 

c. Ego-integrated masculinity 
and/or femininity. Emphasis is 
on character traits and inter¬ 
nalized values 

53. Internalized superego, some¬ 
times severe and irrational; 
conscious guilt 

54. Acceptance and sublimation 
of id, often with conscious 
conflict between competing 
impulses; sometimes conscious 
inhibition of id 

4 

55 - Ego moderate strength, or 
strong. Criteria: sustained ef¬ 
fort, ability to postpone 
pleasure for sake of in¬ 
ternalized values; ability to 
assume responsibility; emo¬ 
tional maturity, etc. Some¬ 
times drifting into impractical 
pursuits 


Further Jnechanisms 

56a. Distortion of '"‘‘reality 


56b. Authoritarian moralism 


56c. Deriial of ‘‘‘‘negative things" in 
self, ‘‘‘official optimisjn" 


56d. Concern with physical symp¬ 
toms 

56e. Concern with physical appear¬ 
ance 

S 6 f. Hysterical conversion symp¬ 
toms (especially in men) 

The quantitative results are shown, 


56a. Realistic-objective re world 

generally 

56b. Intellectualization, sometimes 

of the type of philosophical 
ptionalization rather than of 
intellectual penetration 
56c, Open psychological conflict 
concerning own adequacy, 
maturity, or the violation of 
liberal values, etc. 


in the usual manner, in Table i(XII). 
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2. ORALITY AND ANALITY 

We turn first to the so-called oral and anal trends, especially their ac¬ 
ceptance vs. rejection whenever this occurs in the two groups scoring 
extremely high or low on the overt Ethnocentrism scale. As in the preceding 
discussion, the terms “anality” and “orality” do not refer here to the earlier 
psychogenetic stages but rather to special character syndromes found in the 
adult personality; these latter have been described, likewise by psycho¬ 
analysis, in terms of present symptoms assumed to be connected with their 
respective counterparts in childhood. 

It was first expected that in line with the general tendency toward repres¬ 
sion, high-scoring subjects would tend to defend themselves against both the 
direct oral urge, e.g., indulgence in food, drinking, smoking, etc., as well 
as against tendencies assumed to be related to this urge—indulgence in talking, 
artistic interests, etc. The low scorers, on the other hand, were expected to 
show more acceptance of and more liking for manifestations assumed to be 
directly or indirectly related to orality. On this basis, orality was incorpo¬ 
rated in the Interview Scoring Manual in the form defined by Category 47. 

Although there actually is within our material a trend in the expected 
direction, especially for women (see Table i(XII)), it is far from being 
statistically significant. This may well be due to the presence of an “oral 
demandingness” in the high scorers as manifested, for example, in a depend- 
dence on getting things, ’ and a dependence on authorities and supernatural 
forces as discussed above. These specific manifestations were not fully antici¬ 
pated at the time the definitions of the category were laid down, although 
they were given proper consideration throughout by the two raters, both 
being clinically trained and psychoanalytically oriented. 

The original hypothesis proved most valid where rejection of drinking 
and smoking on the part of the typical high scorer was concerned, and this 
may well be seen as part of a general conventionalism. 

As was expected, indulgence in what may be called direct orality is more 

often found in the low scorers. An illustration may be found in the following 
record: ® 


rhf ^ but I love to eat and, strangely enough 

fact that seem not to eat. Because of not being able to reduce and because of fhe 
fact that the job of a teacher is more secure, I decided to become a teacher.” 

The various behavior forms assumed to be indirectly derived from oralitv 
do not show any pronounced differences, however. More detailed distinc¬ 
tions of the various levels and kinds of direct and devious manifestations of 

udice^ a'TuuTreiudLtd. 

In contrast to orality, the rejection vs. acceptance of tendencies customar- 

entitTufafthe (Category 48) proved significantly differ¬ 

entiating (at the 1 per cent level) for both men and women mterviewe- 
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448 the authoritarian personality 

Th^us it is that high-scoring subjects tend toward rigid-moralistic patterns of 
behavior, which are related in appearance to responses technicaUy termed 
anal reaction-formations, and tend to conceive of them as ends-in-themselves* 
that they show overemphasis upon, and preoccupation with, such issues as 
money, neatness, ‘‘good clean life and hard work,” etc.; and that they are 
given to totalitarian-moralistic typologizing (e.g., two kinds of people- 

clean and “dirty”), this typologizing being either positive or negative. 

These preoccupations may be considered as an outcome of a certain type of 

^ild Uaming; thus, sociopsychological factors are brought into the picture. 

The affinity of these dynamic tendencies to the ideological issues in question 
seems evident on the basis of the above description. 

Examples of this complex of attitudes in the records of high-scoring sub¬ 
jects are: ® 


M41: 


1 A advantages . . . pensions. Put in 30 years and you retire. Good 

salary Always something to see and learn in the army. Going different places. It’s 

a good hffi in general. A clean life-It makes a man of you-(Main differences 

between Christians and others?) The Christian tries to live a Christian life and others 
go out and rob and steal, drink, carouse around, do a little of everything (What 
do you find most offensive in others?) Well, some people are more attractive than 

others. Some people have no attraction. (Interests, hobbies?) Well, I have no hob¬ 
bies. I like fishing. I like hunting.” 

Mji: (What is the core of your religious beliefs?) “No, I can’t elaborate on that. 
1 did answer that. That right thinking and right living. , . 

F 66 : “Mother is a nurse, and I know the profession. I don’t like dirty work. I don’t 
like sick people. (About school.) They . . . wore dirty old plaid shirts.” 

F^i. I can t see a girl working in jeans and around grease and putting themselves 
on the same level as men.” 

F38: (What people have you disliked?) “I remember a man when I was 18 years 
old. I didn’t like him because he was dirty and sloppy.” 

F'] 8 . She looks for similar interests, someone who enjoys the same things. “Some¬ 
one I wouldn’t have to make excuses for-someone well brought up, nice appear¬ 
ance, dressed neatly. I’m a very neat person.” 


Some of these findings corroborate earlier results by Krout and Stagner 
(65). They found that conservatives show more tendency to digestive dis¬ 
orders, more and an almost compulsive interest in washing and personal 
cleanliness. 

Low scorers, on the other hand, tend toward anal reaction-formations 
which may be considered functional rather than moralistic, with the proper 
perspective upon their character as means to an end retained (Category 48, 
continued). More specifically, the more “central” attitude involved finds its 
expression on the functional level in a constructive inclination toward such 
frames of mind as planning, e.g., in scientific work; or else there is an absence 
of retentiveness altogether, as shown by a rather carefree, relaxed attitude. 
Examples of this latter subvariety from the records of low-scoring subjects 
are: 
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M42: “It may sound funny, but I don’t particularly care to work really.... I like 
the independence of that kind of work.... I have the ability in such a Job to simply 
go fishing on Saturdays or other days if I don’t feel like working.” Subject indicates 
that doing so was not a particularly rare occurrence with him. . . . “And I’m not as 
economical as my mother. I take after my dad probably in that respect more. In 

having a good time, I’m more like him. When I start out to have a good time, money 
doesn’t matter_” 

Afjy; “I am inclined to be not very careful about spending money myself . . . my 

wife says so. ... If I see something I like, I am inclined to buy it. .. . (About older 

sister:) However, a delightful person to live with. . . .” 

Adj6: (Importance of money to father?) “Not important; never any money- 

grubbers in my family. My brother is a doctor who went to Ethiopia to help out 
as a doctor.” ^ 


i. 




Another central attitude which is not accepted and faced as such by 
the high-scoring subjects is “dependence.” We made reference to this tend¬ 
ency in discussing the subjects’ attitude toward their family, toward people, 
and toward themselves. Here we deal with dependence as a generalized trait 
in its various meanings and the ways in which it is handled by the subject. 
In Category 49, a diffuse mid ego-alien dependence as manifested by escapism 
or the dodging of responsibility, a general underlying passivity, helplessness 
and weakness (m men expressed openly only when they are overwhelmed 
or victimized, as exemplified by “foxhole religion” and other all-or-none 
responses) accompanied by affective poverty, is contrasted with what has 
or the sake of brevity been labeled love-oriented succorance-nurturance. 

r.u ^•'^■■"'‘tive is found significantly more often in high scorers 

(the difference being at the , per cent level of confidence) both in the case 

of men and women interviewees. Since the two patterns of dependence 
described have been discussed at length in previous chapters, it may suffice 
here briefly to remind the reader of the basic difference between affectionate 
love dependence and self-seeking dependence that is barren of affect 
The dependence on support in high-scoring subjects is furthermore clearlv 
evident in their particular type of attitude toward religion. It is primarilv 
when in need that they turn to the Bible 1 and it is support in the fac^Tneed 
rather than a system of ethics that they seek in religion. Frequentlv they 

eading to isolation. Examples of this self-centeS atriturr" L 
from the records of high-scoring subjects are 

(Under what conditions might you turn to reUaJon^N j 

I was in the hofpital once for three ml h. n i ^ ^ 

the Bible. I like the history and savings of ^ ^ turn to 

conception of God? ) Web, I have no^ie especial iV^ The rl'^' ’ ’ ’ y«ur 

when I was in the service, that is God as strictlv inan ‘^scst conception I got was 

one that would treat us as a father would his son I doif’^tldn'i 

justice.” ^ ^ ^ God is terrible in His 
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M^8: Well, I’m not much on praying, myself, but instinctivplv u 
the Lo^rt f when nothing else will^help, the natural thi^g to' m 

prayers will be answered to those few who live and believe in religion but 

son just to pray, no!” ^ciigion, out to a per- 

“Everyone should have a definite belief in a deity, instilled in childhoorl 
Something to lean against, if you need it, for instance t case t 


4 . AGGRESSION 

In considering the relationship of central dynamic tendencies to ethnic 
prejudice, the problem of “aggression” obviously calls for special attention. 
Indeed, prejudice seems to be but one of a number of manifestations of 
aggression. Thus a more detailed analysis of the degree and type of aggression 
^und in the high scorer as compared with the low scorer seems appropriate. 
The subsequent distinctions of various aspects of aggression show a certain 
amount of overlapping. One of the foremost distinctions concerns whether 
aggression is an expression of a general and diffuse rage, with a tendency to 

e suppressed and to break through in an uncontrolled way, or whether there 
IS a more specific reason for aggression, well integrated with the subject’s 
ego, such as the violation of a principle or loss of love, in which case the 
expression of aggression is apt to be more specific and more channeled. A 
urther distinction is as to whether the aggression tends to become displaced 
onto someone who is socially weaker or tends to be directed toward the 
actual source of frustration, even if this source should be found to be con¬ 
nected with those who are authoritative and powerful. 

In accordance with these considerations, three aspects of aggression have 
been distinguished in the Scoring Manual for the interviews. In each case, the 
first of the two alternatives to be mentioned was actually found predomi¬ 
nantly in the high scorers, the second predominantly in the low scorers, with 

the difference highly significant for the first two aspects. Categories 50’a and 
50b, in both men and women. 

In particular. Category 50a distinguishes diffuse forms of aggression that 
are not integrated and have no personalized goal from an aggression that is 
both focal and personal. Reports about blind rage, temper tantrums, and 
bad temper in general, often found in the records of high-scoring subjects, 
are pertinent to the first of these two alternatives. The expression of aggres¬ 
sion in low scoreis shows, by contrast, greater awareness of the cause of 

which thus tends to become more specific, and to be directed 
cigainst a certain person or ag'ainst violation of a general principle. At the 

same time there seems to be more open conflict and guilt over expressions 
or feelings of aggression in the low scorers. 

Furthermore, aggression may be, on the one hand, moralistic-authoritarian, 
or totalitarian, or primitive, or even persecutory as in a pogrom frame-of- 
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mind; or it may be, on the other hand, principled and intellectualized, or 
else love-oriented, especially in response to rejection by a sought-after 
(“cathexed”) object (Category 50b). The clearest expressions of these forms 
of aggression can be found in those passages of the interviews which deal 
with social and political issues, i.e., those excluded in order to make “blind” 
scoring of the interviews possible. In addition to these passages, however, 
there are throughout the interviews, especially those of the high scorers, 
aggressive references to people who are considered as socially inferior, un¬ 
educated, not religious, etc. It is to such references that this subcategory 
applies. Expressions of generalized tolerance, on the other hand, can be 
found in many of the records of low scorers. 

The distinction between an aggression that is destructive and explosive, 
tends toward the all-or-none and toward physical expression, and an aggres¬ 
sion that is relatively mild, has a day-to-day character and tends toward 
regular release and toward verbal expression, is incorporated in Category 50c. 
There is less clear-cut statistical significance for this subcategory, but the 
trend in the expected direction is nonetheless present. 

Statements about differences in the kind of aggression displayed do not 
imply that low scorers tend on the whole to have successfully overcome 
the vicissitudes inherent in this crucial aspect of human behavior. It may 
well be that while they succeed more often than do high scorers in avoid¬ 
ing manifestations of aggression which are destructive of others, they do 
so at the price of increased self-destruction. 


J 




The problem of ambivalence is related to that of aggression. In discussing 

.ItllQCS tOWarrl nar^»TYt-c on/-1 4 - 1 ^^ _ • • , ^ ® 


A ^ j -r uggrcbsion. in discussing 

attitudes toward parents and sex, the comparative inability of high-scoring 

Subiecfs fo _J _ ^ r - . ° ® 


\ -inaoiiiuv or nigh-sconns 

su jects to ver a ize aggression and thus to face ambivalence was pointed 

f “ako intimated that it may be precisely the inability to 


t . 1 ,.. precisely me inability to 

^he powerful which leads to socially dangerous 

forms of disnlfirpmpnf _nri.. r n . aiigciuus 


forms of displacement of aggression. The following taro aspeZ TfJZZ 

alence seemed olKx ^ umaiv- 


1 , i%va aspects at m7ihinj^ 

t:Zr thus Covered in the Scri„; 


bareness of 


ambivalenrp Tn r *1 , ucgree or awareness of 

? u high-scoring subject ambivalence is not being 

laceci but rather . • . ucing 


u au 1 • ^ X aiiiuivaience is not beimr 

atftteX" opX^ 


admitted in the low scorers Thp 

sexes. difference is quite significant in both 


■n« orto keener'' '"'’ich help to circumvent ambiv- 


pairs of diametrical nnn.c.v.c of 




Thus, glorification of tL ingroup and re X 0^^"" 

from the sphere of social and political beliek, can be foukdXgXral’k^ekd 
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in some of our clinical data, predominantly in those relating to 

Low scorers, on the other hand, tend toward openly expressing their'amh*" 

alence toward the original objects, or toward SeprSsemaX* of S^hr 

tivelv 1 Th" ’ “Mhority, or toward mother figures, rejec 

y.) The abjhty and the readiness to admit and to express aggressinn 

where it originates, instead of projecting and displacing it, provid^orof 

Conscious aggression is apt to be less intensive than repressed a^on 
^ Quo ations of records revealing underlying ambivalence in high scorers 
re given in one of the preceding chapters. We may repeat here onlv 

sLrLg ^w" “ mother, by one of our high- 

^e^ sZ*""" “Mother was, of course, a very wonderful 

• was very nervous. Irritable only when overdoing ” There are 
furthermore, indications in the records of high-scoring subjfcts of ambiv¬ 
alence toward members of professional groups who may be considered as 
parent substitutes, e.g., toward the priest, the doctor, the teacher, etc To 
be suie, low-scoring subjects manifest a great deal of criticism toward such 

acterlzeTr “ t^har- 

faced or admitted."' 


6. IDENTIFICATION 

One of the aims of the present chapter is to take up topics, discussed in 
previous sections, under the aspects of personality dynamics as assumed by 
t e school of psychoanalysis. In probing into what is called the “Oedipal” 
situation of the subjects and their “identifications” in general, we are seri- 
ously handicapped by the insufficiency of the data from which inferences 
about the psychogenetic picture could be made. It should be especially 
acknowledged and kept in mind therefore that in describing identifications 
in any particular subject we may well be wrong as to the ultimate interpre¬ 
tation. But since we are focusing on group trends, a certain neutralization 
or these sources of error is likely* to be achieved. 

The problems approached here in connection with the Oedipal situation 
coincide with those dealt with primarily in psychoanalysis; (i) the problem 
of cathexis, that is, of the choice of the parental love object, and (z) the 
problem of identification with one or the other parent. In Category 52a, the 
question was whether there is an ^Hnverted^^ or a ^^nornmV^ Oedipal situation, 
i.e., whether the subject has as his or her primary love object the parent of 
the same or of the opposite sex. Judgment in this respect involves a great 
deal of inference on the part of the rater. The hypothesis underlying the 
adoption of this category was that low-scoring subjects will reveal evidence 
of the normal trend of having more cathexis on the parent of the opposite 
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sex. This would be in line with his more clear-cut heterosexual attitude as 
referred to in one of the previous chapters. 

Due perhaps to the insufficient material on this score, or to the fact that 
the crucial difference has to be sought in the way of handling—rather than 
in the mere presence or absence—of the normal resolution of the Oedipal 
situation, this anticipated difference did not turn out to be statistically sig¬ 
nificant. For our women interviewees the difference is altogether negligible. 
For men, however, it may well reach significance in a somewhat larger 
sample, since 12 of our extreme low scorers and only 4 of the extreme high 
scorers report greater attachment to the mother, and since there are totals 
of 18 “positive” as against only 7 “negative” instances on the category as a 
whole. Again it must be emphasized that while such results may be interest¬ 
ing as a group trend, in any individual case the relationship to the parents 
may turn out to be very different, on a deeper level, from what it appears 
to be on the surface or in overt verbalization. This fact notwithstanding, 
much in the personality structure of the typical unprejudiced man induces 
us to believe that his attachment to the mother was indeed close and that it 

is a source of his favorable attitude toward women and his courage in oppos¬ 
ing the father and authorities in general. 

The closeness between mother and son is described in the follo^^ing 
excerpt from the interview of one of the low-scoring men: 


Mff: ( Which parent closer to? ) “Closer to my mother quite a bit, confided mor 

^ bright I was, etc., but I was just better adjusted (than older sister') 
I think they were awfully thoughtless and cruel to her.” ^ 

While preference for the parent of the opposite sex does not differentiati 
significantly between high and low scorers, there is a significant difference 

Mrenrof identification tt ith th< 

parent of the opposite sex or with the “weaker” parent (femininity in mer 
and masculinity in women). The respective category, rrb contrasts ! 
underlying ego-aben identification with the role of the parent of the nnon 

ntegrated identification with either parent or wi"hTJthTI^eL'Thrdil:' 
to rVr high-scoring men tend 

following examples show how little rSs‘taLl™oTtL‘oAerS“lo 
showing their partial identificaLns with thl ^ 

gofd1dei'’MThmny h?le^alwa« T ’ '"’“ 5 '"'= *inks it's a pretty 

Wen ..-i;----nliarthine. I t^e after your mother?! 


Well 

7 • J 

ni not either. 


ar 
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I take 


/AX7U* U » -vfXLCH* 

( Which parent did you take after most?) “Well 


bcothe.... ;h, wi- rr?,ra„'oX: ^ x “F 

acterist.es of my father. I have quick temper like "e does.’' ® 

Alongside the repression of feminine trends, high-scorimr men r n 
display what may be called “pseudo-masculinity” whereas lowTcorinl " 
pd to develop more ego-integrated masculLty 

rnTnl^z^rlTuerrlthtTht''fcharacter traits anc 
within this category, 5 -.M, Xig^niLa^faTtht iTe^llTeV^ 

th:rrisTfrend if r^pTcmd^reXion."' -S-iSc.noc although 

7. SUPEREGO 

paL'ts“whifh’’l!. h" '"‘'u id‘=ntification with, and the fear of, the 

im de of onXl'fX' ""“"X '^""8 thm 

scievre • the t, Scorers tend toward an internalized con- 

md stand f primarily oriented toward genuine, intrinsic values 

• nd standards rather than toward external authorities (Category st). Rated 

irect y and as such, this difference turns out in a statistically highly satis- 

ctoi.v manner, thus supporting the inferences made so far on thf more 
specific aspects of this basic distinction. 

Examples of the leaning on external authorities in the records of high- 
scoring men are: ® 

lavf if’s ‘ok ,°f vonXnV IT y°“ break a man-made 

If you harm vomseK X 7 »™eone else-the law is made to protect people.. . . 

. . : if in youfown home? ntbodyTurt andTrTeVtly ilfri'S;?''.? 'raw’i‘'f'r 

then^t?w??ng Sin^Xo'’ *°"8 f”und out, is OK-irffun^ou" 

fXny kbd of ir?i^’'’"“" ■" 'b^y’re nofapt to . . . or^ll 

mf lff'eV‘/f' Wl?h rh" disciplining yourself. ... I never was so disgusted in 

mind oVmorr.t J me-whet^r that poweV is divine 

^ ^hat rJI be guided rightly.” ^ 

does^omerht ’ ^ ^ power over us.... Always know if a man 

soX power toyfXus!^ P-^died for it, so there must be 

The orientation toward inner standards can be seen in the following rec- 
ords of low scorers: 
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M42: (Views?) “Well, I think it’s silly. (Laughs) Not silly, I wouldn’t say that 
either.... I think they’re ignorant people ... have to be scared into the right kind of 
living... by fear of Hell . . . but I think a man can have his own religion without 
ever seeing a church ... the Golden Rule ... I think people feel that in themselves, 
but they’re not changed by churches, etc.... I think religion, as the churches teach 
it, (is useless).” 

“Impulses suggest that you’ve given it some thought.. . and if you’ve given 
it some thought, you’re going to control it, if you have any sense at all. ... I don’t 
think I have any desires that I have any difficulty in controlling.” 

Ftj; “About sex—it wasn’t discussed. I don’t know how we did find out. From 
friends I guess before we went into training and really learned. I think people should 
have standards within which they can give themselves leeway. If you don’t have 
for yourself there is nothing to guide you. But it’s just as bad to have them so rigid 
you can’t break with them when you feel it is all right for yourself to do so.” 


The crucial difference between externalization and internalization of 
moral values has been discussed repeatedly and in various contexts throughout 
this volume. It may suffice to recall here the self-negating, fearful submission 
to the parents on the part of the ethnocentric subjects as described in Chapter 
X. The type of discipline used seems to prevent a genuine incorporation and 
assimilation of social values. The child had to renounce instinctual and other 
pleasures for an exchange of love which was given him onlv sparingly, in¬ 
consistently, and conditionally. Since the moral requirements must have 
appeared to the child overwhelming and unintelligible and the reward small, 
submission to them had to be reinforced by fear of, and pressure from, 

external agencies. This need for permanent reinforcement persisted, to 
become a constant state of affairs in the adult. 

According to psychoanalytic theory, the development of ethical prin^ 
ciples normally proceeds from outside values, as first represented by stand¬ 
ards upheld by adults, to an internalization of these values. High scorers, due 
apparently to lack of genuine identification with the parents, do not succeed 
in making the important developmental step from mere “social anxietv” to 
real conscience. Fear of punishment by external authorities rather than self- 
chosen and ego-assimilated principles continue to be the primarv deter¬ 
minant of their behavior. At the same time there is resentment against these 
authorities which are mainly experienced as restricting and punishing Readi¬ 
ness to exchange these authorities mainly in the direction of a better bargain 
IS one of the consequences of these attitudes. The preferred authority is the 
one who promises most in terms of material goods and backing to some 
release from restrictions which seem intolerable. Such persons have a long¬ 
ing to overthrow the troublesome moral restraints and to live fully according 
to the pleasure principle. The repressed, unsublimated, and unmodified tend 

encies are ready to break through and to flood the tenuously maintained 
social superstructure. ' i*aiiuainca 

In contrast to the psychopath, the typical high scorer remains dependent 
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on the blessing given by external authority. This makes for his accessibility 
to being manipulated by social forces, primarily those which give license 
for aggression, although he always stays potentially within reach of the more 
positively productive influences also, if they are powerful. 

The internalization of the superego by the typical low scorer makes for 
more judicious and responsible citizenship in private and in public life. A 
certain proportion of the low scorers, however, tend to develop a harsh 
and irrational superego, with an effect not altogether dissimilar from the 
punitiveness and moral indignation frequent in high scorers, the difference 
being that the resulting guilt-feelings tend to be more conscious in the low 
scorers. Only very few of our subjects—all of them low scorers—seem to 
have succeeded in avoiding the “impasse” between an unduly severe super¬ 
ego, on the one hand, and an underdeveloped one,’ on the other. 

Nonacceptance and repression of id-tendencies which have been ren¬ 
dered ego-alien, as found significantly more often in high-scoring subjects 
(Category 54), may be assumed to be the result of fearful submission to 
external authority. Under such conditions sex and aggression, not being 
integrated with the rest of the personality, continue to lead an independent 

existence. Although repressed, they tend to “break through” occasionally in 
an uncontrolled way. 

Low scorers, on the other hand, tend significantly more often toward 
accepting and sublimating their id-tendencies (Category 54, continued). A 
greater ability for integrating and expressing aggression, for a successful 
fusion of sex and affection, for “love” in general, and for creative work seem 
to be among the many consequences of a not-too-drastic repression of in¬ 
stinctual tendencies as discussed before in this volume. Examples were given 
primarily in the section dealing with the attitude toward sex. 

8. STRENGTH OF THE EGO 

Since low scorers often tend toward a more successful integration of 
the various aspects of their personality, they tend to remain less immature 
and less infantile. They thus turn out to have more capacity for sustained 
effort, more ability to postpone pleasure for the sake of internalized values, 
more ability to assume responsibility, and more emotional maturity. The 
absence vs. presence of any or all of these characteristics may be summarized 
as a vs. a ''''strong'’ ego. Since it was not expected that low scorers 

would tend to exhibit superlative ego strength. Category 55 contrasts a weak 
ego with an ego of either moderate or great strength. As anticipated, the 
latter alternatives were found predominantly in low scorers, the first pre¬ 
dominantly in high scorers, the differences between the two groups reach¬ 
ing the 5 per cent level of significance in both men and women. The fact 
that low scorers manifest relative strength of the rational tendencies as 
compared with the irrational may well be due to their attempt to master and 
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sublimate rather than to escape the unconscious. Thus the low scorers’ 
adaptation to reality is more flexible in spite of the more open conflict and 
anxiety which accompanies the greater awareness of existing problems. 

This greater awareness, integration and, therefore, control of impulses is 
exemplified by the following record, quoted above, of a low-scoring subject: 

Subject questions the meaning of desires and impulses. “Impulses suggest 
that you’ve given it some thought . . . and if you’ve given it some thought, you’re 
going to control it, if you have any sense at all. ... I dont think I have any desires 
that I have any difficulty in controlling.” 

On the other hand, instinctual impulses are experienced as something 
overpowering and evil by the typical high-scoring subject. Repression of 
certain deeper tendencies on the part of the typical high scorer does not 
lessen their potential force. On the contrary, these frequently tend to find 
“projective” and other devious outlets. Excessive repression and counter- 
cathexis of unacceptable impulses requires inordinate expenditures of energy. 
This in turn contributes to the weakening of the ego, increasing the danger 
of a break-through of some of the repressed tendencies. 

In spite of these over-all results, a certain type of ego-strength, that con¬ 
nected with the tenacious pursuit of success, is a frequent characteristic of 
the high scorer. On the other hand, low scorers sometimes dissipate their 
energies in internal conflicts or daydreaming. The Interview Scoring Manual 
concentrates on certain aspects of ego-strength; more detailed considera¬ 
tion of such further aspects as energy and determination in overt action may 
yield a somewhat different picture or even reveal a trend in the opposite 
direction than that noted in the preceding paragraphs (see also Chapter XI). 

9. DISTORTION OF REALITY 

One of the outlets for repressed instinctual tendencies is distortion of out¬ 
side reality, as contrasted with a realistic and objective evaluation of reality 
(Category 56a). The difference between high- and low-scoring interviewees 
along this dimension is significant at the 5 per cent level for women, and 
there is a numerically similar trend—18 positive as against 7 negative instances 
—for men. (This, however, misses statistical significance due to the some¬ 
what different proportion of interviewees in the two extreme groups as 
shown in the top portion of Table i(XII)). In those parts of the interview 
that deal with political and social issues—omitted from the records as handed 
to the raters—this difference is more striking. It is there that \\e see most 
clearly the distortion of social reality, a reality which seems to serve primarily 

as a projection screen for repressed needs whenever repression transcends 
certain limits. 

Less drastic but still apparent is the distortion manifested in the high 
scorers’ evaluation of other people and of themselves. There also seems to be 
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a paradoxical connection between distortion of reality and overrealism in the 

high scorer: The distortion in the conception of other people is built into 

the framework of an anxiety-ridden, overrealistic idea of a bitter, competitive 
struggle. 

Awareness of the difficulties in judging distortion of reality of such con¬ 
troversial issues as the evaluation of social groups and social events led the 
author of this chapter to a series of experiments in children on perception 
and related cognitive problems which were to test distortion on a more 
neutral ground. Preliminary results indicate that there is more distortion 
of memory material and of perceptual stimuli in ethnically prejudiced than 
there is in ethnically unprejudiced children (see 37 and forthcoming reports). 

Another expression of repression, this time primarily of sex and aggression, 
is authoritariayi moralism (Category 56b). By this is meant a moral indigna¬ 
tion about manifestations of what is considered improper behavior especially 
when it occurs in persons considered socially inferior. This mechanism gives 
opportunity both for the release of aggression toward someone who cannot 
very well retaliate, and for projecting repressed sexual needs onto an “alien” 
group. Since this mechanism, of which ethnic prejudice is but a part, is wide¬ 
spread and socially accepted, a kind of pseudoreality is thus constructed 
which helps to keep the individual unaware of his distortions. 

The fact that the difference between high scorers and low scorers with 
respect to an authoritarian moralism is statistically highly significant is of 
course not to be construed as indicating that low scorers tend to have a fully 
integrated personality without undue repressions. In the preceding chapters 
the repressions and conflicts characteristic of the low scorers have been 
pointed out in some detail. But instead of crudely projecting these tendencies 
onto outgroups, low scorers seem to tend toward what may be called intel- 
lectualization (not necessarily intellectual penetration) of their conflicts 
(Category 56b, continued). That is to say, they make a serious attempt at 
understanding what is going on in themselves by thinking about it and thus 
getting some clarification and integration, a procedure that may or may not 
be entirely successful. Their approach in general tends to be cognitively less 
diffuse and more structured than that of the high scorers. 

The further mechanism of dejiial of ‘"''negative''’ things in ojieself, pre¬ 
dominant in high scorers, is clearly related to what has just been discussed, 
in the context of repression, as well as repeatedly pointed out elsewhere in 
this volume. The responsibility for that which is considered bad is shifted 
away from the subject and from the ingroup in general. The contrasting 
variant, completing Category 56c, is described as open psychological con¬ 
flict concerning one’s own adequacy, maturity, or the violation of liberal 
values by oneself. It is significantly more often (r per cent level) found in 
the low scorers. 

Examples from the interview records illustrating the denial of negative 
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traits, often manifested in a general, “official” optimism, have been quoted 
above (Chapter XI); a few further examples, again from the records of 
subjects scoring extremely high on the Ethnocentrism questionnaire, are: 

M^i: He does not feel that he has any serious problem except a tendency to get 
very drunk when discouraged, which he thinks he has conquered, pointing out that 
his recent drunkenness was purely a good-natured relaxation while he played juke 
boxes and had a pleasant evening before going to the hospital and that he wasn’t 
arrested for that, but for being struck on the head. 

Af jy: Though he expressed the superficial desire to understand why he had gotten 
in so much trouble when his brothers have not, and to straighten out, he spontane¬ 
ously denied “that there is anything the matter with me.” He also sought the inter¬ 
viewer’s reassurance “that there is nothing the matter with me.” 

Admission of difficulties by low-scoring subjects is illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing quotations: 


Mi6 : During the interview he referred to himself wistfully “I guess I am a mature 
person now—or maybe not, otherwise I wouldn’t be coming here,” and “I guess I am 
a neurotic.... Well, that’s just my trouble. I’m not at all aggressive. That’s why I’m 
coming here.... I have reached a block in my work—something is hanging over me 
—always nervous—the sex problem,” 

(What worry about most?) “W^ell, I think social contact bothers me most. 
I could always talk with one person, but where there are several persons. I’ll just 
stand there and not say ‘boo.’ . . . Yeah, that’s been one of my main problems. ... I 
started here once in General Curriculum, and then stopped. I couldn’t see any sense 
in going any further if I didn’t know what I wanted to take.” 


10. PHYSICAL SYMPTOMS 

The assumption that further manifestations of the repression tendencies 

typical of high scorers would be found in the more frequent occurrence of 

certain physical symptoms, as a type of ^^projection onto the body;^ did not 

materialize to a statistically significant degree although there is a trend in 

this direction (see below). The absence of clear-cut results in this respect 

may be due to the very high number of “Neutrals” (small total of H and 

L ratings) on the categories concerned, 56d and 56f.i This in turn may have 

been occasioned by our refraining from making a special inquiry concerning 

this point, or else by the fact that these symptoms are not general enough. 

Or, perhaps, both high and low scorers tend to use this mechanism to about 
the same extent. 

More evidence concerning these alternatives might be obtained by further 
scrutinizing the available data. Six high-scoring but none of the low-scoring 
women show particular concern njoith physical symptoms (Category 56d). 
Similarly, 7 high-scoring and 3 low-scoring men show this concern. Further¬ 
more, 7 high-scoring and 3 low-scoring women reported what amounts to 

f ' differences were found in a group of psychiatric clinic patients (see Chap- 
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hysterical conversions (Category 56f). However, the corresponding differ- 

ence in men is altogether negligible (3 to 2). In a larger sample such dif- 

fe^nces might turn out to be significant, especially those for women 

Examples of concern with physical symptoms in high-scoring subjects 

follow. Whether and how much the complaints have a basis in realitv is 

of course difficult to decide in the individual case; the fact remains that high 

scorers seem particularly inclined to dwell on their symptoms or disease 
records. 

Fji: Wouldn’t like to be a nurse or M.D.-admires anyone who does but “I hate 

‘' ■ so many; two mastoid operations and heart murmur. I have 

think Its nervous energy. I tire easily. I had scarlet fever when I was 10.”^^ ^ 

133: As a child subject had rickets. Later, the whole family with the excention of 
the mother came down with typhoid fever. Subject’s sister caught it first, but it was 
not recognized at first and the doctor diagnosed it simply as a common cold, so that 
the subject was allowed to stay in the room with her and caught it from her as a 
result. In school the subject broke a leg. She suffers from severe menstrual cramps 
and menstruation has always been highly irregular. Her chief complaint, however 
IS a nervous stomach resulting m frequent stomach upsets with frightful nausea and 
vomiting She is often unable to keep anything on her stomach for days at a time. 
She has always had a somewhat delicate stomach, but her first severe upset occurred 
the day after she announced her engagement to be married. Since her marriage she 

as had frequent severe upsets, some of which have necessitated hospitalization and 
intravenous injections of glucose. Subject does not smoke or drink but states that she 
does not mmd being m the company of people who do, provided their drinking is 
moderate There has been no thumb-sucking, nail-biting, or bed-wetting but there 
were feeding difficulties in early childhood because she could not take milk. 

Mi3: “He (father) hasn’t worked for thirty years. At the time he worked, the 
wage was around I75 a month. He had stomach trouble_I have had a lot of sick¬ 

ness, stomach trouble ever since I was 12.1 was in the hospital once for three months 
During those periods I like to turn to the Bible. . . . They found I was anemic at the 
age of 12. I had my first hemorrhage from the stomach when I was 18. It always 
comes when I start working too hard. ... I found out that she wasn’t interested in 
money, but was interested in me in spite of my discharge from the army, my poor 

health and possibilities. . . . She is a good cook, and that is an asset, what with my 
^tomach condition.” 

M4s: “Always sick, always going to the doctor. (What was wrong with you?) 
Well, I don’t think they ever knew.” 

Aiji: “Wasn’t it Emily Bronte who wrote so much, with tuberculosis? . . . It’s 

not laziness (with the subject).” Subject goes on about his tuberculosis and its 

enervating effects upon him and the restriction which this places on what kind of 

work he can do, etc. (Are you an active tubercular?) “I’m an arrested tubercular, 
inactive . .. still. . . .” 

M4j: “They thought it might be sugar diabetes-In my childhood, something 

that held me back, my kidneys. ... I wet the bed all the time, consequently couldn’t 

visit other boys, etc. . . . Might have given me a kind of complex. . . . 'Though I 

couldn’t help it. But I thought that other people might think that I could help it_ 

Finally stopped when I was about 12.” 

Within the general framework of nrpor'r'nr^ot-i/Ari A.. 
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also some tendency, especially in high-scoring women, to put exaggerated 
emphasis on physical appearance (Category 56e). As many as 8 high-scoring 
women and only i low-scoring woman spontaneously refer to this aspect 
when describing people (see Chapters X and XI). The difference is, how¬ 
ever, not significant, perhaps again due to the large number of “Neutrals.” 
For men there is no trend in the direction indicated; in fact, there is even a 
slight reversal. 


B. COGNITIVE PERSONALITY ORGANIZATION 


1 . DEFINITION OF RATING CATEGORIES AND 

QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


The last subsection of our Scoring Manual refers to those of the more 
general factors in personality orientation which are of a more specifically 
cognitive, or perceptual, character. Some of their special forms have been 
discussed repeatedly in the chapters dealing with the clinical aspects of the 
interviews. As in the preceding sections of this chapter, discussion can there¬ 
fore again be brief and often will take the form of a summary. 

The section of the Scoring Manual referring to cognitive factors follows; 


INTERVIEW SCORING MANUAL; COGNITIVE PERSONALITY 

ORGANIZATION 

(to Table 2(XII)) 


Presumably “High” Variants 

57. Rigid set and outlook; pre¬ 
conceived categorizations, in¬ 
accessible to new experience 

58. Intolerant of ambiguity 

59. Pseudoscientific or antiscien- 
tific; implicit denial of person¬ 
ality dynamics; ready explana¬ 
tion by accidental factors, he¬ 
redity, etc.; superstition 

60. Anti-intraccptive 

61. Suggestible, gullible 

62. Autistic thinking in goal-be¬ 
havior; unrealistic view of 
means-end relationships 

The quantitative results are shown 


Presumably “Low” Variants 

57. Flexible: more adaptable to 
changing circumstances, more 
open to rational argument 

58. Tolerant of ambiguity 

59. Scientific-naturalistic orienta¬ 
tion toward social and psycho¬ 
logical dynamics 

60. hitraceptive 

61. Autonomous 

62. Realistic thinking in goal-be¬ 
havior 

in the usual manner in Table 2 (XII). 


2. RIGIDITY 

The first two categories, rigidity vs. flexibility (Category 57), and w- 
tolerance vs. tolerance of ambiguity (Catcgor)^ 58) cover related personality 
trends. Most subjects received the same rating on the two variables. Dif¬ 
ferentiation between low scorers and high scorers in the anticipated direction 
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is significant at the i per cent level throughout. High scorers show more 
rigidity and avoidance of ambiguity; low scorers tend toward greater flexibil¬ 
ity and acceptance of ambiguity. The inability, on the part of typical high 
scorers, to face “ambivalence”—which is emotional ambiguity—has been dis¬ 
cussed previously, mainly in connection with their attitude toward parents 
and toward the other sex: in these and other areas hostile emotions were 
found to have been repressed and hidden behind a fagade of glorification. A 
rigid, and in most instances, conventionalized set of rules seems thus to deter¬ 
mine the conception the typical high scorer has of his own and of other 
people’s behavior. Values and religion are often taken over in their most 
dogmatic form. Quotations cited in the previous chapter revealed these rigid 
conceptions on the part of the high scorers in many a sphere of life. 

On the other hand, the openness of conflicts and doubts in the case of low 
scorers likewise became obvious. Over and above the previous quotations 
the following records from the interviews of low-scoring subjects show 
their readiness to think over matters and to come to a solution through their 
own thinking as well as their unwillingness to take over traditional and fixed 
concepts and ideals without scrutiny: 

M42: He shows much philosophizing about the purpose of it all, involving much 
questioning of prevailing values about work, success, etc. But, on the other hand, 
he keeps pulling back and is overcome with doubt and indecision about these things. 
He emphasizes the basic importance of happiness and the emptiness of “success” 
without any personal satisfaction. 

M44: His speech abounds in qualifying phrases and overintellectualization. He 
seems repeatedly unable to verbalize a generalization before he is overwhelmed by 
a rush of qualifications. Further, his thinking is rich in philosophizing, psychologiz¬ 
ing, and poetic statement. Moreover, these characteristics are not shallow but have 
much substance. “.. . Well, I don’t think you should obey anyone or anything with¬ 
out question. I think it’s man’s unique function to question and when he ceases to 
question, he ceases to be man. (Have you ever had serious doubts about your re¬ 
ligious beliefs? ) Oh, not especially serious. I’d say, because I believe there should be 
changes.” 

M48: “I’m what they always call an agnostic. Sounds sort of prosaic. .. . I’m skep¬ 
tical—though I believe Christ was a great man ... persecuted.. ..” 

M$S: (How do you account for your growing away from the conventionalism 
of your background?) “I don’t know. It wasn’t simply a change of locale. I think, 
probably, through reading. From 15 to 16 I did a lot of reading and became rather 
dissatisfied with it (i.e., with conventional ideas with which brought up). (Were 
there any people who especially influenced you?) No, must have been a hell of a 
lot of people. (Q) I don’t know. I think through reading. I enjoy reading for read¬ 
ing’s sake as well as a means of securing information.” 

There is in the records of the low scorers a tendency to use a great deal 
of qualifying phrases and other devices characteristic of an approach that is 
judicious rather than prejudicial through dogma, convention or a fixed set. 
Impressionistic ratings based on synopsis as employed here are perhaps not 
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the best means to nail down this difference. More concrete experimental 
studies on intolerance toward ambiguity now in progress (for an advance 
report see Frenkel-Brunswik, 37, and forthcoming papers dealing with the 
relationship between emotional ambivalence and perceptual ambiguity) 
and on rigidity (Rokeach, 98) point toward the relative prominence in eth¬ 
nically prejudiced as compared with unprejudiced children of a tendency 
to impose, 111 a rigid manner, certain preconceived sets upon ambiguous per¬ 
ceptual data or upon the solving of reasoning problems. 

There seems to be a general tendency on the part of low scorers to expose 
themselves to broad experience—emotional, cognitive, perceptual—even at 

the risk of having to modify one’s preconceived notions and of having to 
sustain conflicts. Thus all the evidence seems to point toward a greater over¬ 
all rigidity in the high scorers as compared with the low scorers. These 
results however, as many others, may well be valid only for the extreme 
groups. In the medium range, on the other hand, rigidity may be neither 
pervasive nor relatively absent throughout the personality as a whole, but 

may be differentially distributed over some areas of personality whereas 
other areas retain their flexibility. 

Although low scorers seem in general to accept more realities even if com¬ 
plex and unstructured, there is a distinct sub-variety of the ethnically ex¬ 
tremely unprejudiced who cling to the liberal ideology in a rigid and stereo¬ 
typed manner. This often goes with a personality structure not dissimilar 
to that of the typical high scorer. (See also the characterization of the “rigid 
low” in Chapter XIX.) 

Intolerance of emotional and cognitive ambiguity seems not only to be 
a characteristic of the personality of the ethnically prejudiced; it also ap¬ 
pears as part of the explicitly stated ego-ideal of exponents of the Nazi 
ideology in professional psychology. The most notable case is that of E. R. 
Jaensch with his programatic glorification of a personality type character¬ 
ized by fixed relationships between stimuli and perceptual responses, and 
with his rejection of the school of Gestalt psychology mainly on the ground 
of its stress on the concept of ambiguity. (For a summary on Jaensch see 
the paper by Boder, in Harriman, 47; see also 37.) 

3. NEGATIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD SCIENCE. SUPERSTITION 

The inability to “question” matters and the need for definite and dog¬ 
matic answers, as frequently found in high scorers, leads either to an easy 
acceptance of stereotyped, pseudoscientific answers, of which escape into 
ready-made hereditarian explanations is but one manifestation, or else to an 
explicitly antiscientific attitude. Explanations by accidental factors are like¬ 
wise included under this general heading. Its opposite is a scientific-natural¬ 
istic attitude, found predominantly in the low scorers. The entire Category 
59 encompassing these alternatives differentiates significantly (at the i per 
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cent level) for both men and women. The difference in attitudes involved 
has been described previously, primarily in discussing the subjects’ concepts 
of their “selves.” It will be remembered that it was the low scorers who 
showed a tendency toward explanations in terms of sociopsychological 
dynamics. 

The antiscientific thinking of the typical high scorer is closely connected 
with his tendency toward superstition^ as discussed in Chapter VII. The 
tendency toward superstition is illustrated by the following records of high- 

scoring women: 

F^i: “I am not superstitious. Mother is a little bit superstitious. She believes in 
old-world customs and palmistry. I’m not a fatalist, either; what I do will control my 
life, what I make of it. But I don’t know about that—there are the boys on the battle¬ 
field, for instance. They say a bullet has your name on it.” 

F36: Subject does not believe in formal religion; this is why she likes the Uni¬ 
tarians. She does not think the churches should have a narrow, strict creed and tell 
you exactly what you should believe. She has read a great deal of theosophy, 
Madame Blavatsky, etc. She believes in reincarnation and divine will: reincarnation 
in the sense that the soul goes from one body to another and that you will be sub¬ 
jected to those experiences that are necessary to learning, to enable the soul to reach 
a higher state. 

F60: (Why did you come to-? ) “Why, I don’t know! It just happened. 

Don’t you think some things just happen to us?” (Superstition?) She was just 
“called” to do it. Once she was out walking in the early morning—the birds were 
singing—she raised her hands and her face to the sky, and they were wet. (What was 
it?) She considered it a supernatural phenomenon. 

Along the same line Lentz (67) reports that conservatives are more an¬ 
tagonistic to science, especially with regard to its future activities, and, 
conversely, are more superstitious. They feel much more favorable toward 
the conventional, the traditional, and the routine. They are less tolerant and 
sympathetic towards the underdog, less aesthetic and less imaginative. 

The fact that high scorers on ethnocentrism are more often given to 
stereotyping, pre-judgments and ready generalizations, or else to overcon¬ 
creteness, should not blind us to the fact that there also are tendencies of 
this kind in the low scorers. The increasing complexity of the social realities 
and their partial unintelligibility to the individual sometimes may necessitate 
a falling back on stereotypes so that opaque events appear more compre¬ 
hensible (see Chapter XVII). Ethnic prejudice is but one of many pos¬ 
sible media for this tendency. It must be held in favor of the ethnically un¬ 
prejudiced, however, that they make a serious effort to counteract such 
stereotyping in one of the areas of paramount social significance. 

4. ANTI-INTRACEPTIVENESS AND AUTISM 

Likewise previously discussed but rated here directly and in its own right 
is the tendency, found primarily in the high scorer, toward what may be 
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called anti-intraceptiveness as contrasted with a greater readiness toward 

intraception in the low scorer (Category 6o). The difference is significant 

at the I per cent level. The concept of intraception covers the tendency 

toward introspection, as well as a readiness toward gaining insights into 

psychological and social mechanisms. It is contrasted primarily with ex- 

ternalizations of various kinds as referred to above. The greater creativity 

imagination, and ability for empathy of the low scorers just discussed is 
likewise related to their greater intraceptiveness. 

It may suffice to cite here in addition to previous quotations only one 

record of a low-scoring woman and one of a low-scoring man in which the 
tendency toward reflection becomes apparent. 

F70: Always wanted to work with people. . . . (What does religion give you?) 

I suppose going to church takes a load off of me of thinking about things I should 
think about. I think it covers my social ideas, and it causes me to think about things 
I must think about for some reason. (What about? ) Moral values, the relative value 
between peace and liberty in wartime, for instance. Pacifism and its ins and outs, 
mterpersonal relationship as moral values. I don’t think of those values as right or 
wrong, except as it has social implications.” 

Mso: (Future?) “I don’t know. I just recently came of the opinion that it is not 
necessary for me to be a commercial artist. Important to do whatever I do well. Not 
important what I do any more (Q) Well, I was the prima donna type . . . built up 
myself into an idea that not suited for the work . . . now it doesn’t matter any more 
... it began when I was here about a month . . . the child guidance center psychol- 
gave a speech ... he gave the idea that (deviation in behavior has a cause). 

. . . It may go back to infancy. ... I play around with it (leading to nothing) . . . 
until a friend also interested made a startling remark. . . . Then I thought a lot 
about it. . . put down reasons on both sides, on two sheets of paper and decided he 
was right. I don t mean I am in love with my mother, but I have a dependency com¬ 
plex . . . married a woman older than myself . . . and always depend on others . . . 
leave responsibility to others ... it seems on looking back that I have always done 
that. . . .” 

The absence of proper orientation toward social and psychological dy¬ 
namics in the typical high scorer may be linked to a general tendency toward 
autistic thinking in goal behavior as contrasted with the somewhat more 
realistic attitude that might be expected to be present in the typical low 
scorer (Category 62). Though not significantly differentiating between the 
two extreme groups of interviewees, this category shows a distinct trend in 
the direction that we expected (21 positive as compared with 12 negative 
instances in men, and 19 positive as compared with 12 negative instances 
in women). The trend is particularly evident in the vocational choices and 
economic expectations of our subjects. 

The somewhat adolescent and fantastic, glamour-seeking character of the 
vocational ambitions of high-scoring subjects is illustrated by the following 
records; 

F 66 : “If you’re good, you can get up to ambassador. I think there have been 
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some women ambassadors. Or maybe there were only women ministers. I made the 
choice about three years ago. I just heard some friends of mine talking about it, and 
it sounded interesting. (Why vocational choice?) Well, salary had a little to do 
with it. I think if I could really put myself to it, I could do it. If I really wanted to 
and had nothing else to stand in the way. The times have much to do with my 
choice. I would like to know why they do what they do.” 

F34: Subject wants to be a journalist. This is purely utilitarian. She likes journal¬ 
ism, but her real desire is to do creative writing. She has imagined herself as a 
great actress. “But my acting is purely amateur stuff. I was always active in school 
dramatics as well as high school journalism. The family used to laugh because I was 
always play-acting. I always said I’d earn my living at either acting or writing.. . 

5. SUGGESTIBILITY 

Submission to authority and lack of independence and of critical judg¬ 
ment tend to lead the high scorer toward being suggestible and gullible, as 
contrasted with the greater autonomy of the low scorer (Category 61). 
Again, the difference is significant at the i per cent level for both men and 
women. The social implications of a tendency on the part of the gullible 
person to fall easy prey to unsound and destructive political propaganda 
are obvious. The high scorer’s dependence, in his personal life, upon author¬ 
ity, conventionalized values, church dogma, public opinion, and prestige 
figures, and the low scorer’s relative independence of, and occasional rebel¬ 
lion against, these authorities have been pointed out so often throughout this 
volume that no further comment seems necessary. 

The present chapter will be summarized together with a general synopsis 
of the interview results at the conclusion of the chapter which follows. 


CHAPTER XIII 


COMPREHENSIVE SCORES AND 
SUMMARY OF INTERVIEW RESULTS 

Else Frenkel-Brimsuoik 



A. THE DISCRIMINATORY POWERS OF THE MAJOR AREAS 

STUDIED 


1. VERIFICATION OF ANTICIPATED TREND BY CATEGORIES 


In the preceding four chapters (IX to XII), the technique of interviewing 
was described, and specific results of interviews with eighty subjects scor¬ 
ing extremely high or extremely low on the overt anti-Semitism or Ethno- 
centrism scales were presented and discussed in terms of the approximately 

ninety rating categories of the Scoring Manual used to classify the records 
of the subjects. 

As show n in the tables of these chapters, a sizable proportion of the cate¬ 
gories differentiated high scorers from low scorers to a statistically sig¬ 
nificant degree in the direction anticipated for either or both sexes. The vast 


majority of the remaining categories showed at least a trend in the expected 
direction. For men, there are only three out of the eighty-six categories 
for w’hich the number of “positive” and “negative” instances is equal, and 
only one (Category 23c) which shows a slight trend in the direction op¬ 
posite to the one expected. As can be seen from Tables 3(X), i(XI), and 
2 (XI), to which the four exceptions are limited, the absolute number of rat¬ 
ings involved is very small in each case; the items involved deal wdth certain 
aspects of attitude tow'ard siblings, sex, and people. For w^omen there are twm 
out of the ninety categories that show equality and four that show reversal, 
all six exceptions being confined to Tables i(X), 2(X), and 3(X), and deal¬ 
ing with aspects of the relationships to parents and siblings. In no case does 
the reversal approach statistical significance; nor does it appear in the case 
of any category that yielded less than 50 per cent “Neutral” ratings and 
was thus included in the list of those for which intensive evaluation was under¬ 
taken (72 for men and 65 for women, see end of Chapter IX). 
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Thus there are no “negative validities” in the evaluation of the interviews 
This result is not surprising in view of the fact that the categories of the 
Scoring Manual were derived from previous empirical evident, including 
a preliminary inspection of the interview material; even so, the fact that the 
subsequent “blind” rating procedure supported most of the hypotheses with 
which the evaluation began is strong evidence of their validity 


2. COMPOSITE RATINGS FOR SEVEN MAJOR AREAS 

Considering the almost universally confirmatory trend of the results just 

discussed, the computation of average ratings for larger groups of categories 

seems justified. The results of this procedure are presented in Table i(XIII) 

in the same manner as in the preceding tables except for the fact that indica- 
tion of statistical significance is here omitted. 

As can be seen by an inspection of the last two columns of the table, dif- 
erentiation between high scorers and low scorers is consistently somewhat 
less clear-cut for women than for men. This may be due either to the un¬ 
equal size of the two samples of women interviewees, or to the fact, re¬ 
peatedly referred to above, that women were in the main interviewed at an 
earlier stage of the investigation than were men. It may also be that, in our 

culture at least, patterns of behavior and ideology are more coherent and 
consistent in men than they are in women. 

Among all the areas studied, that of attitudes toward present self yields 
the most clear-cut differentiation between high scorers and low scorers. The 
ratio between positive ’ (confirmatory) and “negative” instances is among 
the most favorable. At the same time, the absolute values of the positive in¬ 
stances are among the highest. This indicates, furthermore, that the number 
of “Neutral” ratings is relatively low for this area. 

The categories pertaining to dynamic and, especially, cognitive personality 
organization likewise show excellent differentiation, a very high proportion 
of the differences being statistically significant. 

Contrariwise, over-all results are least sharply defined in the area of 
attitude toward parents and siblings, for reasons outlined in Chapter X. This 
is in line with what was stated above concerning absence of reversal of the 
expected trend in the case of a few scattered categories pertaining to these 
topics. Even for this area, however, the ratio of positive to negative instances 
is, for the men, better than three to one, and thus the differentiation is quite 
satisfactory. 

An explanation of the differences in discriminatory power among the 
various major areas covered by the ratings of interviews may be in the fol¬ 
lowing. An adequate survey of the early family situation requires a great 
deal more specific information than could be obtained in our necessarily 
circumscribed interviev s, and this made for the large proportion of “Neutral” 
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ratings. Such aspects as cognitive organization and attitude toward self, on 
the other hand, may be inferred from expressions in a greater variety of fields, 
and thus the likelihood of insufficient information is reduced. Over and above 
this, the very nature of such formal variables permits the subject himself 
to choose from among a variety of “alternate” manifestations, many of them 

rating 

sion of identical motivational tendencies is apt to give an advantage to mo¬ 
tivational categories regardless of how complete the specific information on 
any particular aspect of life may be. It is for the same reason that the value 
of generalized, synoptic ratings, as contrasted with specific or situationally 
limited quantification, was so much stressed at the beginning of the discus¬ 
sion of the problems connected with the evaluation of interviews (Chapter 
IX; see also 31, 32, 34, 36). 


encompassed in a single 


category. This principle of shifting expres- 


B. VALIDITY OF OVER-ALL SCORES AND RATINGS OF THE 

INTERVIEWS 


1. INDIVIDUAL COMPOSITE SCORE 
BASED ON ALL AREAS OF RATING 


Composite ratings, covering the entire range of the areas of rating, were 
also obtained for each individual interviewee. In a sense, these composite rat¬ 
ings define what may be called the “score” of the subject on the interview. 
(It was with a view to this final score that the manual was designated as the 
Interview Scoring Manual in spite of the fact that for each of the constituent 
categories ratings rather than scores were obtained.) Since, as was pointed 
out in the preceding section, there were no reversals of the expected dis¬ 
criminatory trend on any of the categories yielding less than 50 per cent 
“Neutral” ratings, all of these categories were included in the final score. 
These scores are shown, for all the 80 subjects interviewed, in Tables i (IX) 
and 2 (IX). The score itself is given in two parts, defined by the sums of the 
“High” and of the “Low” ratings received by the individual. The difference 
between the sum of these two parts and the fixed total (72 for men and 65 
for women), not shown in the tables, indicates the number of “Neutral” 
ratings received by the individual on the categories in question. 

The column referring to composite standing shows the letter H or L, de¬ 
pending on the preponderance of the High or the Low score in the preced¬ 
ing pair of columns.! 

Means of the quantitative data are shown in the bottom rows of the tables. 
The ranges of the number of “high” and “low” interview scores for each 
of the four groups can be read directly from the two tables. 


^ Concerning the use of capital and lower-case symbols and other technical data 
nent to this section see Chapter IX, Section F, 3. 


perti- 
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AXTF^ O^ER-ALL intuitive RATIMn 

nd its agreement with the composite score 

tioLd'in'Se'lx J?hn.e„- 

eSncit m hin^Hf T'’ • 'he rater’s maLg 

.Se Lteiories «" thf 

mre’ronTv ‘‘h'' '"'"hive ratings agree very highly with one another. 

ts a d screpancy between the two values. In her case the compositT scorn 
(H) IS correct; the over-all intuitive rating (L) is incorrect. 


3. AGREEMENT WITH THE QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

It will be noted that while there is consistency as to “low” vs “hieh” 
■standing m the A-S and E columns of Tables i (IX) and 2 (IX)-this standing 
having been the very criterion of selection of the interviewees-the subse¬ 
quent columns show a good deal of inconsistency. This inconsistency reaches 
major proportions in such cases as F2, or Fjy, both overt low scorers who 
nonetheless score among the highest on the interview, with respect to both 
t e composite score and the synoptic over-all ratings. Similar instances of 
opposition though not all as striking ones, can be found among the high 

scorers. \ arious other kinds of inconsistency of trend may be noted upon 
inspection of the tables. 

The general agreement between various columns in Tables i (IX) and 

2 (IX) containing letter indices may be expressed conveniently in terms of 

percentage. “Percentage agreement” is then defined as the percentage of 

^ual-letter combinations (HH or LL) in any pair of columns considered. 

The figures on percentage agreement could easily be transformed into tetra- 
choric correlation coefficients. 

The defining criterion of selection, extremely high vs. extremely low 
standing on the overt anti-Semitism or Ethnocentrism scale, shows a per¬ 
centage agreement of about 85 with both the over-all intuitive ratings and 
the composite standing on the interview. (This figure is an av'^erage of an 
agreement of about 95 per cent achieved by the rater whose material hap¬ 
pened to include the most complete interviews, and of an agreement of 75 

per cent achieved by the other of the two raters whose data were more frag¬ 
mentary.) 

Since composite ratings agree with intuitive ratings almost completely 
(see above), the figures for the agreement of overt ethnocentrism with the 
intuitive ratings are practically identical with those mentioned above for 
composite ratings. 
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Intuitive as well as composite interview ratings show slightly less agree¬ 
ment with standing on the F and the PEC scales, but even here the figures are 
between 75 and 80 per cent. 

C. SUMMARY OF THE PERSONALITY PATTERNS DERIVED 

FROM THE INTERVIEWS 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The results of the “blind” ratings of the interviews, as discussed in the 
present and in the preceding four chapters, have shown that individuals ex¬ 
tremely high on overt ethnic prejudice tend to differ with respect to a great 
variety of personality traits from those extremely low on prejudice. Some 
of the personality traits discussed were also measured by other techniques, 
especially the questionnaire. The results obtained by the various methods 
independently are very similar. However, rating by categories describes and 
substantiates in a more systematic, organized, and controlled way the im¬ 
pressions formed about the personality differences between high scorers 
and low scorers in the course of intensive study of individual cases. 

It has to be emphasized, of course, that these differences are based on an 
analysis of group trends within statistical samples and do not imply that 
every individual will exhibit most or even a large proportion of the features 
belonging to either the “high” or the “low” syndrome, as the case may be. 
As can be seen from Tables i(IX) and 2 (IX), certain individuals seem to 
possess a relatively large number of either “high” or “low” features while 
others seem to have features of both patterns, with a relatively slight prev¬ 
alence of one or the other. It should thus be kept in mind that the summary 
which follows deals with composite pictures of these patterns, abstracted 
from the study of groups, rather than with individual cases. Were we to lay 
greater stress on concrete personalities, the most frequent syndromes or 
combinations of trends within single individuals would have to be determined 
as an intermediate step, leading to the definition of subtypes within the 
prejudiced and the unprejudiced patterns. Some remarks pointing in this 
direction will be made in the following summary. The typology, as such, 

of the ethnically prejudiced, will be taken up more svstematically’in Chan¬ 
ter XIX. ' ' ^ 

The results are furthermore limited to trends found in individuals with 
extreme standing on the prejudice scale. How far the relations would hold 
for those with middle scores on prejudice has to be left open, since such in¬ 
dividuals were not included in the present intensive investigation by means 
of interviews. ^ 

Finally, it remains for future investigation to ascertain how far the inter 
relationships found are interculturally valid or whether they are restricted 
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si"ie o? sS ^ -•’-h ou, 

tion on the West Coast of the UniteXsTate^’ “ Popula- 

whhi^pz^rf “ “ 

rreZ!* 


AWARENESS 
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he extremely unprejudiced individual tends to manifest® greater TdiZ. 
become aware of unacceptable tendencies and impulses in himself The 

Lc es oXniXand t“h ’ fl '“P' ''"d- 

openly and thus to fail in integrating them satisfactorily with the con- 
scious image he has of himself. The resultant break between the conscious 

plfXXX”e"‘°"^ *'■»>' scoreZas cl 

tweenX H ff ® transition and of intercommunication be- 

en the different personality strata in the low scorers, appears to have 
he greatest implications for their respective personality patterns. 


3. 


EXTERNALIZATION VS. INTERNALIZATION 


Among the tendencies which the typical high scorer attempts to keep in a 
repressed state (but which nonetheless find indirect expression in the inter¬ 
view) are mainly fear, weakness, passivity, sex impulses, and aggressive 
feeling against authoritative figures, especially the parents. Among the rigid 
defenses against these tendencies there is, above all, the mechanism of projec¬ 
tion, by which much of what cannot be accepted as part of one’s own ego is 
externalized. Thus it is not oneself but others that are seen as hostile and 
threatening. Or else one’s own weakness leads to an exaggerated condemna- 
tion of everything that is weak; one’s own weakness is thus fought outside 
instead of inside. At the same time there is a compensatory-and therefore 
often compulsive-drive for power, strength, success, and self-determination. 

Repression and externalization of the instinctual tendencies mentioned 
reduces their manageability and the possibility of their control by the indi¬ 
vidual, since It IS now the external world to which the feared qualities of the 
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unconscious are ascribed. As long as social conditions are conducive to and 
furnish acceptable outlets for compensatory tendencies, a relative mental 
balance within the individual may well be achieved in this manner. 

Another aspect of externalization may be found in a tendency toward 
avoidance of introspection and of insight in general, thus rendering the 
content of consciousness relatively narrow. Since the energy of the person 
is in this case largely devoted either to keeping instinctual tendencies out of 
consciousness or to striving for external success and status, there appears to 
be relatively little left for genuine libidinization of one’s interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships, or of one’s work, as ends in themselves. The comparatively im¬ 
poverished potentialities for interpersonal relationships may exhibit them¬ 
selves either in a relatively restricted, conventional, but dependable approach 
to people, as found primarily in the more conservative subgroup of the high 

scorers, or in a ruthless, manipulative approach, as found in the more de¬ 
linquent subgroup. 

There also seems to be relatively little enjoyment of sensuality or of pas¬ 
sive pleasures such as affection, companionship, or art and music on the part 
of the typical high scorer. Instead of these internalized pleasures, there 

is an inclination toward mobility and activity, and a striving for material 
benefits. 


The composite picture of the low scorer, on the other hand, not only reveals 
greater readiness to accept and to face one’s impulses and weaknesses, but 
also to ruminate about them. While for the high scorer possible loss of 
energy is connected with his tendency toward rigid repressions, the low 
scorer is apt to waste energies by indulging in often unfruitful introspec¬ 
tion and by placing the blame for mishaps too much upon himself. In con¬ 
trast to the high scorer’s tendency toward externalization, the typical low 
scorer is prone to internalize in an excessive manner, and this in turn may 
lead to open anxiety, feelings of guilt, and other neurotic features. 

The positive aspects of this latter kind of orientation are a more closely 
knit integration within the individual and a more internalized and more in¬ 
tensive, though not conflict-free relation to others. The low scorer also 
tends to be oriented, more than is the high scorer, toward real achievement 
toward intellectual or aesthetic goals, and toward the realization of socially 
productive values. His greater capacity for intensive interpersonal relation¬ 
ships goes hand in hand with greater self-sufficiencv. He struggles for the 
establishment of inner harmony and self-actualization, whereas the hiah 

scorer is concentrated on an effort to adjust to the outside world and to 
gain power and success within it. 

One of the results of greater internalization is the generally more creative 

and imaginative approach of the low scorer both in the cognitive and in the 

emotional sphere, as compared with a more constricted, comxntional and 
stereotypical approach in the high scorer. ’ 
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CONVENTIONALISM E5. GENUINENESS 


onformity is one of the major expressions of lack of an internal focu< 
the ^ scorer. One of the outstanding characteristics to be found in both 

"hTh' of "conventional vies .nj 

be offered by authorities or by public opinion-in order to find some 
ance concerning what is right and what is wrong. 

Conformity to externalized values in the extremely prejudiced can be 
observed in a variety of spheres of life. One of the earliest expressions of this 
onventionahty is to be found, probably, in the high scorer’s attitude toward 
his parents. It is one of stereotypical admiration, with little ability to express 
criticism or resentment. There are many indications that there actually fe 
often considerable underlying hostility toward the parents which-though 

tiLtr^' expressed-prevents the development of a truly affectionate rela- 


e greater genuineness of the low scorer is evident in his attitude toward 
e P^ents. His is an equalitarian conception of the parent-child relation- 
s ip. This makes it possible for him to express criticism and resentment 
openly, and at the same time to have a more positive and affectionate rela¬ 
tion with the parents. The descriptions of the parents given by the low 

scorers have an aspect of spontaneity: they depict real people with all their 
inherent assets and shortcoming’s. 

External criteria, especially social status, are the yardsticks by which the 
igh scorer tends to appraise people in general and the ground on which he 
either admires and accepts, or rejects them. Such values form the basis of a 
hierarchical order in which the powerful are seen at the top and the weak at 
the bottom. This may well be an over-all tendency in modern culture which, 
however, the high scorer displays to an exaggerated degree. The typical low 
scorer, on the other hand, seems to have developed for himself an image 
of other people which includes congeniality even with outgroups rather than 
conceiving of them mainly as a threat or danger. Feeling more secure, he 
searches in his relations with other people primarily for a realization of posi¬ 
tive and individualized values rather than being oriented primarily to¬ 
ward getting support and help from the powerful as is the typical high 
scorer. 


The high scorers conception of the sex roles is likewise highly conv'^en- 
tionulized. The high-scoring man tends to think of himself as active, deter¬ 
mined, eneigetic, independent, rough, and successful in the competitive 
struggle. There is no loom in this ego-ideal for passixntv^ and softness, and 
tlius strong defenses are erected against these attitudes in general, the effect 
being that only their opposites are established in consciousness. Nonetheless, 
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inclinations toward dependency and a far-reaching passivity are evident in 

the interviews of high-scoring men although these remain unaccepted and 
ego-alien. 

The role of the woman, as seen by the high-scoring man, is one of pas- 
^ sivity and subservience. She is an object of solicitude on the part of the 
man. The hierarchical idea involved corresponds to the well-known conven¬ 
tional cliche and at the same time offers the high-scoring man the much- 
needed opportunity of asserting his superiority. There is, however, ample 
evidence that the high-scoring man wants to be on the receiving end in his 
relation to women; from them he wants material benefits and support more 
than he wants pure affection, for it would be difficult for him to accept the 
latter. There is relatively little genuine affective involvement in his non- 
marital sex relations, and of his wife he tends to require the conventional 
prerequisites of a good housewife. On the whole, sex is for him in the service 
of status, be this masculine status as achieved by pointing toward conquests, 
or be It social status as achieved by marrying the “right kind” of woman.’ 

Low-scoring men, on the other hand, tend to look primarily for com¬ 
panionship, friendship, and sensuality in their relations to the other sex. They 
are able openly to take and to give nurturance and succorance in their rela¬ 
tions with women. In fact, we often find a rather insatiable search for love 
and complete acceptance by the woman in low-scoring men, and this is often 
a source of open ambivalence toward her. Passivity and softness is thus an 
accepted part of the ego-ideal of the low-scoring man, who at the same time 
is often more capable of giving real protection and support in return. All 
degrees of expressiveness, ranging from extreme sexual inhibition, due to an 
overly developed and powerful superego, to a conscious tendency toward 
impulse-nddenness, may be found among low-scoring subjects. 

he extremely unprejudiced woman likewise looks primarily for mutual 
interests and affection in her choice of a mate. As the low-scoring man shows 

Wmsdf ?o^th"T feminine features in 

intteL'“and”''t- «"dencies by pursuing so-called mascuIiL 

gl": liklTor ; understandmg and more 

heteLrexuahtrand^of “f '"ore clearly focused 

nererosexuahty and of more intensive maternal feelings. 
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sidered masculine in our culture, and since the home does not provide her 
ith satisfactory forms of expression, her underlying bitterness often assumes 
eviously destructive forms. One way in which such a negative attitude is 
manifested is in her exaggerated demands on men as providers; another is the 
ivmg out of her thwarted ambitions through the medium of the man. Again 
It may be that it is the general cultural plight of the woman that finds an 
exaggerated release in the high-scoring woman; indeed, low-scoring women 
seem by no means untouched by the difficult situation imposed upon them 
by our civilization. But whereas the high-scoring woman tends to give pref¬ 
erence to the ideal of a restricted rather than a vaguely defined role for 

women, the low-scoring woman is more apt to take on the conflict and to 
race it openly. 

As was anticipated above, the element of conventionality in the concep¬ 
tion of sex roles is only part of a more general conventional self-image found 
to e characteristic of the high scorers. Good manners, attainment of success 
and status, self-control, and poise are some of the further requirements. De¬ 
viations from this ego-ideal are usually considered as inexplicable “break¬ 
throughs” of forces that lie beyond the responsibility of the individual, such 
as external stress, heredity, etc. 

Low scorers, on the other hand, are worried, in their self-evaluation, about 
attainment of goals in the realm of achievement, about the realization of so¬ 
cially constructive values, about success or failure in friendship, and about 
guilt resulting from aggression and ambivalence. 

5. POWER F5. LOVE-ORIENTATION 

The orientation toward conventional values in the high scorers as com¬ 
pared with orientation toward more intrinsic and basic values in the low 
scorers was found to extend over different areas of life. Related to con¬ 
ventionalism is the tendency toward admiration of, and search for, power, 
likewise more pronounced in the typical high scorer. 

The comparative lack of ability for affectionate and individualized inter¬ 
personal relations, together with the conception of a threatening and dan¬ 
gerous environment, must be seen as underlying the prejudiced individual’s 
striving for the attainment of power, either directly or by having the power¬ 
ful on his side. In this vein, w eakness is considered dangerous since it may 
lead to being “devoured” by the strong (see Simmel, iii), or at least to 
deprivation or starvation, dangers only too readily anticipated by the high 
scorer. 

In this context w^e often find a frame of mind best characterized as “over¬ 
realism,” a tendency to utilize everything and everybody as means to an end. 
Needless to say, such overrealism seems but rarely to lead to a real attain¬ 
ment of the goals involved and thus to ultimate satisfaction; it often involves 
strained interpersonal relations and possible or actual retaliation, of which 
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there is much fear. The conflict arising between an unaccepted and un¬ 
recognized dependency on others for things and benefits, on the one hand, 
and the hostility stemming from distrust, envy, and feelings of being 
thwarted, on the other, cannot be resolved. 

It is especially the prejudiced man who—as mentioned before—often con¬ 
siders ruthless opportunism as an essential attribute of masculinity. As a 
reaction to his fear of his passivity and dependency, he develops a propensity 
for power and success as the only measures of his value. 

Modern authors have repeatedly stressed the fact that status as a meas¬ 
ure of one’s worth is a general phenomenon in American civilization. 
Assuming that this is the case, there still is a difference between the picture 
of the composite high scorer and of the composite low scorer in this respect. 
Whereas the striving for status and power, in their purely external aspects, 
seems to be the major concern of the extremely prejudiced, the unprejudiced 
individual—though as a rule by no means disinterested in status—still has a 
greater variety of other resources and pleasures at his disposal. 

The search for affection and love in one’s personal relationships is an 
important determinant of the behavior of the typical low scorer. To develop 
a satisfactory relation to one’s mate and to friends is considered essential for 
happiness. In fact, much thought—often of an obsessional intensity—seems 
to be devoted to the striving for such ideal bonds, and to anxiety over the 
actual or potential failure of this striving. If successfully established, such 
intense relations constitute one of the most important sources of gratifica¬ 
tion. At the same time, the often insatiable wish for being fully accepted and 
loved leads to frustration and open ambivalence for the object of attachment. 
Thus it is that low scorers often manifest painful emotional dependence on 
others; this is a further way in which they may become maladjusted. 

Not only contact with other people but also work tends to become more 
libidinized in the low scorers than in the high scorers. Though far from 
being indifferent to recognition, low scorers place comparatively little em¬ 
phasis on their activities as means to an end; rather, these activities tend to 
become a source of pleasure and satisfaction in their own right, or else the 
emphasis lies on their social implications. Activity contributing to the reali¬ 
zation of what may be called liberal values may also become important to 
the low scorer. Finally, interest and liking for art, music, literature, and 
philosophy are more often found in the low scorer. It may be considered 
that such interests contribute substantially to the greater resourcefulness, and 

to the comparative diversion from power and status, that is characteristic of 
the low scorer. 


One 
of the 


6. RIGIDITY VS. FLEXIBILITY. PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 

of the most pervasive formal aspects of the personality organization 
extremely prejudiced individual is his rigidity. This must be seen as a 
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consequence of the features discussed so far. In order to keep unaccentaW^ 
taTneTconsciousness, rigid defenses have to be main- 
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groups. Among other things, fear of one’s own immoral tendencies can be 


alleviated by exaggerating and condemning the immorality of others, par¬ 
ticularly outgroups. 


As far as positive goals are concerned, the relative lack of individuation is 


compensated for by taking over conventional cliches and values. Rigid 


adherence to substitutes and crutches of this kind is found in various spheres 
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In order to keep the balance under these conditions, a simple, firm, often 


stereotypical, cognitive structure is required. There is no place for ambiv- 
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fascist person may well endanger his psychological balance. The social im¬ 
plications of such a step have therefore to be carefully anticipated and pre¬ 
ventive measures to be devised in advance. 

The avoidance of ambiguities and the rigidity of mental sets in the eth¬ 
nically prejudiced also becomes evident in the handling of perceptual and 
other cognitive materials free of immediate social and emotional implica¬ 
tions (37; 98). The tendency to impose preconceived and often stereotypical 
categories upon experience may thus be envisaged as a more general trait 
in subjects scoring extremely high on Ethnocentrism. It must be reiterated, 
however, that there is a distinct sub-type among extreme low scorers in 
whom liberal ideology becomes a cliche that may include an undue glorifi¬ 
cation of the underdog, and who at the same time shows signs of rigidity 
in his personality makeup. On the other hand, it is primarily the conserva¬ 
tive type of high scorer who displays rigidity, while the skillful manipula¬ 
tor among the high scorers is often characterized by a great deal of flexibility 
(see Chapter XIX). On the whole, however, it is in the low scorer that w e 
find the more flexible emotional and cognitive adjustment; this is also re¬ 
flected in his greater reluctance to “reify” concepts, in his more pronounced 
appreciation of the complexity of social and personal relations, as well as in 
his more profound sympathy with the psychological and social sciences 
studying these relations. 

Whereas the extremely prejudiced person often exhibits a rigid form of 
superficial adjustment, interspersed with some measure of psychotic mech¬ 
anisms stemming from the necessity of distorting reality, the extremely 
unprejudiced individual gives evidence of a more flexible kind of adjustment, 
although this goes w ith neurotic trends in a number of cases. An extreme 
tendency tow ard internalization can often be seen in the low scorer’s preoc¬ 
cupation with his feelings and impulses, how ever unpleasant they may turn 
out to be. Far from escaping his emotional ambivalences and his feelings of 
inferiority, of guilt, and of anxiety, he even tends to dv ell on them. This is 
not to say that he is free from self-deception. Dw elling on his feelings is often 
morbid and far removed from real insight. But the conscious consideration 
and comparative acceptance of instinctual impulses—especially in childhood 
—may well prevent the development of overly rigid defenses and disguises. 
Mechanisms of projection and displacement w^ould thus be reduced to man¬ 
ageable proportions as far as cognitive mastery of reality is concerned. 

Although the average unprejudiced individual in our culture is perhaps 
not free of some neurotic tendencies, it is in this same group that the rela¬ 
tively rare case of an individual, very w ell adjusted and mature, may also be 
found. It is only wdien conflicts, shortcomings, and unacceptable impulses 
are frankly faced that their mastery may be furthered to the point of perfec¬ 
tion and the maximum potential for dealing adequately with varying con¬ 
ditions may be achieved. Temporarily, how^ever, such frankness may w^ell 
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lead to increased anxieties and depressions, and some contestants 
better or for worse, be left by the way. 


may, for 


When 


ASPECTS 


• _ KJi Liic iiiosc prejudiced sub¬ 

jects, we find reports of a tendency toward rigid discipline on the part of the 

parents, with affection which is conditional rather than unconditional ie 

dependent upon approved behavior on the part of the child. Related to this 

IS a tendency apparent in families of prejudiced subjects to base interrelation- 

ips on rather clearly defined roles of dominance and submission, in contra¬ 
distinction to equalitarian policies. Faithful execution of prescribed roles 
and the exchange of duties and obligations is, in the families of the prejudiced 
o ten given preference over the exchange of free-flowing affection. The 

hypothesis may be offered that some of the traits of the prejudiced person¬ 
ality are an outcome of this family situation. 

These as well as the other results concerning the family situations have 
been directly substantiated by a study of social discrimination in children 
which included an investigation of their parents. The remainder of this sub¬ 
section is a summary taken, with minor modifications, from an advance 
report on that project (Frenkel-Brunsw-ik, 30); 

Forced into a surface submission to parental authority, the child develops 
hostility and aggression which are poorly channelized. The displacement of 
a repressed antagonism tow^ard authority may be one of the sources, and 
perhaps tne principal source, of his antagonism toward outgroups. That is 
to say, the prejudiced subject's ambivalence toward his parents, with a re¬ 
pression and externalization of the negative side of this ambivalence, may be 
a factor in determining his strongly polarized attitudes, such as his uncritical 
acceptance of the ingroup and violent rejection of the outgroup. 

Fear and dependency seem to discourage the ethnocentric child from 
conscious criticism of the parents. It is especially the prejudiced man who 
seems intimidated by a threatening father figure. Display of a rough masculine 
facade seems to be a compensation for such an intimidation and the ensuing 
passivity and dependency. Rigid repression of hostility against parents may 
be accompanied by an occasional breaking through of drives in a crude and 
unsocialized foim, under certain circumstances this may become dangerous 
to the very society to w hich there seems to be conformity. 

The fact that the negative feelings against the parents have to be excluded 
from consciousness may be considered as contributing to the general lack 
of insight, iigidity of defense, and narrowness of the ego so characteristic of 
high scorers. Since the unprejudiced child as a rule does not seem to have 
to submit to stern authority—a fact supported by interviews with the parents— 
he can afford in his later life to do without strong authoritv, and he does 
not need to assert his strength against those W'ho are wxaker. The 


anti- 
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weakness” attitude referred to above as characteristic of the prejudiced chi 

seems thus to be directly related to the fearful submission to 

iTmay be noted that the parents of prejudiced subjects not only seem to 

have been rigid disciplinarians; they also tended toward preoccupation 
"rblerof Ltus, cLmunicating to their children a set 
Llized rules. Status-concern may well he assumed to be the bfsis of su 
rigid and externalized set of values. What is socially accepted what is 

deviates, what is different, and what is socially inferior is ^ 

Quite often, the parents of the ethnocentric subject seem to be soc a y 

marginal. The less they were able to accept their ^ 

urgent must have been the wish to belong to the privileged groups. The 
fedings of marginality involved do not seem to be related to the gross eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the famiiies in question but rather to those more sub 
factors which determine the relationship between social aspiration and eftec- 

tive social status. -u 4-* 

The influence of the parents must be considered at least a contributing 

factor to the tendency, observed in the ethnocentric child, to be more con¬ 
cerned with status values than are low-scoring subjects. He expects-and 
ffives-social approval on the basis of external moral values including cleanli¬ 
ness politeness, and the like. He condemns others for their nonconformity 
to such values, conformity being an all-or-none affair. The functioning o 
his superego is mainly directed toward punishment, condemnation, and 
exclusion of others, thus mirroring the type of discipline to which he him¬ 
self was apparently exposed. There is more moralistic condemnation on 
the part of the prejudiced and greater permissiveness toward people in gen¬ 
eral on the part of the unprejudiced. The difficulty which children grow ing 
up in such an environment as that pictured by our prejudiced subjects, seem 
to have in developing close personal relationships may be interpreted as one 
of the outcomes of the repression of hostile tendencies, ivhich are not inte¬ 
grated or sublimated, but which become diffuse and free-flow ing. 

As was pointed out above, the low scorer seems more oriented toivard 
love and less toward power than is the high scorer. The former is more 
capable of giving affection since he has received more real affection. He 
tends to judge people more on the basis of their intrinsic worth than on the 
basis of conformity to social mores. He takes internal values and principles 

seriouslv. Since he fears punishment and retaliation less than does the 
ethnocentric person, he is more able really to incorporate the values of 

society imposed upon him. 

As a child, he seems to have enjoyed the benefit of the help of adults in 
working out his problems of sex and aggression. He thus can more easily 
withstand propaganda which defames minorities or glorifies war. By virtue 
of the greater integration of his instinctual life, he becomes a more creative 
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stereotvrrl ® “ form 

ntegrated, and more internalized superego. He is able to express'^disagree- 
icn wit , and resentment against, the parents more openly, thus achieving 

m general. At the same time, there is love-oriented dependence on parents 

D general which constitutes an important source of gratification 

Possible frustration, however, may result from the exaggerated^dland f- 
affection sometimes found in individuals in this group. 


8. CULTURAL OUTLOOK 

Ethnic prejudice and its opposite have emerged, on the basis of the inter¬ 
views, as two distinct patterns of life. Other kinds of approach have revealed 
t ese same patterns. In asking oneself how these two patterns may be related 
to general cultural trends, one may point toward the fact that by virtue of 
our evidence the outlook of the prejudiced individual, with his emphasis on 
status, power, and conventionality, seems to be the more salient of the two 
patterns. The outlook of the unprejudiced person, on the other hand, is 
^aracterized by relative absence of the undesirable features just listed. 
There is, furthermore, more basic uniformity in the prejudiced group, dif¬ 
ferences among them having more aspects of variations on the same theme. 

The unprejudiced group, on the other hand, shows greater diversity among 
its members. 


It may be ventured that the greater uniformity of the prejudiced sample 
derives from their greater closeness to the broader cultural pattern of our 
society. There can be no doubt that our prejudiced group shows a more 
rigid adherence to existing cultural norms and that its emphasis on status is 
in line with what has been designated by several authors, such as especially 
Homey (54), Kardiner (59,60), R. and H. Lynd (77), and Mead (82), as 
the general trend of Western civilization. More specifically, a feature espe¬ 
cially emphasized by Alead as a characteristic of American culture, namely 
the “fear of being a sucker,” is also typical of our high-scoring men. 

On the other hand, the same author describes “identification with the 
underdog” as another outstanding characteristic of American culture; it 
lepresents one of the many influences of Christian ethics in general. Obvi- 
ously, however, this is more common among the low scorers. It appears that 
both trends, as w ell as the conflict betw een them, are major characteristics 
of our civilization, w ith only relatively few individuals exhibiting the one 
or the other extreme in pure form. 

The political and social ideology of the two personalitv structures differ¬ 
entiated throughout has been discussed in detail elsewhere in the vmlume. 


Here w e shall confine oursel 


ves to a summarv" of some of the consistencies 


that exist betw een personality structure and the social and political outlooks 
as assimilated from the possibilities available in our culture. 
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Admiration of power and a longing for strong leadership on the social 
scene as predominant in the high scorer may readily be interpreted as a 
carry-over from the hierarchical evaluation of interpersonal relations. J^x- 
treme personal opportunism is often, though not always, connecte 
ideological opportunism and indifference toward ideological content. Status 
anxiety, adherence to external criteria in value judgments, thinking in stereo¬ 
types, and the lack of a concept of equality is closely related to a contempt of 
what is allegedly socially inferior. Fear of one’s own weakness and emascu¬ 
lation prevents the development of pity for the weak. 

Rigid adherence to conventional values will render one inaccessible to 

groups and nations who deviate in some respect from one’s own cultural 
norms. The striving toward being like the others and the shying away from 

being “different” lie in the same general direction. 

Outside groups, on the other hand, also lend themselves as a projection- 

screen for wishes and fears, often so strongly repressed in the high scorer. 
Immoral tendencies are easier perceived in, or ascribed to, groups which 
seem not fully assimilated or are altogether foreign. Hostility and the fear 
of being victimized can be expressed against these groups without restraint 
or expectation of retaliation. Even if such outgroups as the Jews are described 
as powerful, it is the knowledge of their ultimate weakness which makes 
them suited for scapegoats. Toward the really powerful groups the ethnically 
prejudiced will more likely exhibit submission and suppress rather than 

manifest his hostility. 

The high scorer’s feeling of really belonging to the privileged group is 
highly tenuous. Due to his real or imagined social and psychological mar- 
ginality he feels persistently threatened of being degraded in one way or 
another. It is as a defense against the possibility of being grouped with the 
outcast and underdog that he rigidly has to assert his identification with the 
privileged groups. This loud and explicit assertion of being on top seems to 
ensue from his silent and implicit conviction that he really is, or belongs, at 
the bottom (see the discussion concerning self-contempt, Chapters XI and 
XII). The obvious function of the mechanism described is in helping to 
keep existing anxieties and guilt-feelings in a repressed state. 

All these repressed but no less turbulent inconsistencies and the conflicts 
resulting from them contribute to what may be called personalization of 
social issues which is so typical of the high scorer. Low scorers, on the other 
hand, tend to take their conflicts up where they originate: with their parents 
and with themselves. Thus there is less need for carrying them into the 
social sphere. There is greater accessibility to fact and to rational argument. 
Although confusion and biases are by no means excluded, they stem from a 
greater v^ariety of sources and are less rigid than those typical of the high 
scorer. The greater readiness of the low scorers to face themselves goes with 
a greater readiness to look more objectively at man and society in general. 

It is perhaps mainly the readiness to include, accept, and even love differ- 
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ences and diversities, as contrasted with the need to set off clear demarcation 
ines and to ascertain superiorities and inferiorities, which remains as the 
niost basic distinguishing criterion of the two opposite patterns. Members 
of an outgroup representing deviations from the cultural norms of the in¬ 
group are most threatening to one who must conceive of the cultural norms 
as absolute in order to be able to feel secure. 

It would go beyond the scope of this volume to ascertain fully the deter¬ 
minants of this need for homogeneity and simplicity in all the various spheres 
of life. In some cases concern with the status quo and resistance to change 
might be a more primary need as determined by various social and psycho¬ 
logical factors. In other cases it might be a secondary reaction to a situation 
that grew too complex for mastery by routine means of adjustment. As was 
pointed out by Fromm (42), this was probably the case with Nazism in 

Germany. Thus under certain socioeconomic conditions an entire nation 
may become inclined to “escape from freedom.” 

In our present-day struggle to achieve a strengthening of the tolerant, 
liberal point of view we may have to avoid presenting the prejudiced indi¬ 
vidual with more ambiguities than he is able to absorb and olTer instead, in 
some spheres at least, solutions which are constructive and at the same time 
serve the general need for avoidance of uncertainties. Efforts to modify the 
“prejudiced” pattern may have to make use of authorities—though by no 
means necessarily of authoritarian authorities—in order to reach the indi¬ 


vidual in question. This follows from the fact that it is authority more than 
anything else that structures or prestructures the world of the prejudiced 
individual. Where public opinion takes over the function of authority and 
provides the necessary limitations—and thus certainties—in many walks of 
daily life, as is the case in this country, there will be some room for the 
tolerance of national or racial ambiguities. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the potentially beneficial aspects of 
conformity are more than counterbalanced by the inherent seeds of stereo- 
t}’py and pre-judgment. These latter trends arc apt to increase in a culture 
which has become too complex to be fully mastered by the individual. The 
inevitability of certain developments toward stereot}'py are being pointed 
out elsew here in this vmlume. On the other hand, forces endeavoring to pene¬ 
trate to the underlying causes of social trends in spite of their confusing 
manifestations are likev'ise as strong as ncvxr before, and they are rapidly 
spreading from the ivory tow'cr of science to public opinion at large. The 
struggle betw’ccn these opposing forces characterizes not onK^ our culture 
as a whole, but c\crv single indix'idual as well. Flow' this strugirle will end 
does not hinge on psx chological factors alone. As such factors are in the 
end nianifcsraiions of broader cultui'al inflLicnccs, it is onlv b\' an untlcr- 
standing of the interplay of sociological and ])sych.ol<)gical phcnoniciia in 
their enfiietv' that a full ap[)raisal of the relative potentials of the opfiosing 
trends can be achiex'ed. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST IN THE STUDY 
OF PREJUDICED AND UNPREJUDICED INDIVIDUALS 

Betty Aron 


The Thematic Apperception Test (X. A. X.) offers another avenue of 
approach to the study of the personality patterns of our high and low 
scorers, further substantiating some of the aspects that have been discussed 
in previous chapters and touching upon still others. This test was developed 
by Morgan and Murray (83) in 1934 and it has been the object of much 
study since that time (14, 81, 94, 99). It consists of a series of ambiguous 
pictures, about each of which the subject is asked to tell a story. It is assumed 
that in describing the characters depicted, in setting forth their actions and 
the stimuli which affect them, the subject indirectly tells something about 
himself. 

By means of this indirect approach, areas of the personality that cannot be 
tapped by verbal questioning are sometimes revealed. Here the subject often 
allows himself a greater degree of freedom of expression because he is not 
openly telling about himself and giving his own ideas about real people and 
how they act. Although he is likely to identify himself with the content of 
the story, this is not usually apparent to him. Unlike the interview situation, 
in which the subject attempts consciously to defend himself against express¬ 
ing feelings or desires which he would rather not recognize as belonging to 
himself, in the X. A. X., where the subject usually is motivated bv the desire 
to succeed at a creative enterprise, he tends to be unaw are of the significance 
of the content of his creation. Consequently, although much of the content 
produced in the X. A. X. is similar to that expressed in the interviews, other 
productions appear to differ, even to contradict, the interview data. These 
discrepancies can be understood only when the diflrerences in defenses oper¬ 
ating in each case are recognized. This relationship between expressions 
elicited through the interview and through the X. A. X. will become clearer 
with the comparisons in this chapter between the two types of data. 

The theory behind the present technique assumes that the particular 
stories that the subject tells represent his fantasied environment and fantasied 
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way of dealing with that environment. Various investigators of T A T 

farasre:Tr4^r:of.t':r 

1 7’ *20). They have found that the content of these stonVc 

X /“on: the 

as “h^r^S'rrene of Such persons 

) epresents a medium through whom the subject expresses his 

of Aese"“eLTencl^^^^^ 'hemselves are indicative of the nature 


When 


1 • , -or neeas, we do nor r^^fpr tr^ 

Rather /eTef/'rotrd^*” “ 

ps> chic structure. We use the term “underlying” to refer especially to those 
encies which are not ordinarily allowed expression. 

nisms imotcTptIb,7e:i":o"f^^^^^^ unconscious ego defense mecha- 

• ^eptaoie expression. It is thus necessary to be familiar with the 
f ^ ^nguage that the individual learns to employ, in the service 

bLweef t^veTb^l f understand the relationship 

externTfor/e's of these needs or bfames 

external forces for precipitating such action on the part of the hero. In fact 

if certain desires are too anxiety-producing to be allowed expression, they 
ay be inhibited altogether. In order, therefore, to get a clear picture of 
the motivations of our various subjects, we shall be concerned in the follow¬ 
ing pages not only with the expressed needs but also xvith cues indicative of 
motivation that is protected from open expression by defense mechanisms. 


A. TESTING PROCEDURE 

1 . THE SAMPLE TESTED 

The test was administered to a group of 8o subjects, consisting of 20 high- 
scoring (prejudiced) and 20 low-scoring (unprejudiced) men, and 20 high- 
and 20 low-scoring women. In the main, these were the same subjects who 
were called for interviews (see Chapter IX). The groups from which the 
sample was drawn and the number in each group are given in Table i (XIV). 

It will be noted that all of the wmmen in this sample either had a college 
education or w ere then taking classes, day or night, at the University. How¬ 
ever, only a little more than half of our men w^ere college educated. (The 
16 men who were veteians or Maritime School officer candidates w^ere not 
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TABLE 1 (XIV) 



DISTRIBOTION OP THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST SAMPLE 




Group 


Men Women _ 

Low HlgH How High 

Scorers Scorers Scorers Scorers 



University of California 
Extension Psychology and 

Testing Classes 74 2 


Employment Service Veterans 
and Maritime School 

Officer Candidates 8 8 


University of California 
Students 



Professional Women 2 1 

Totals 20 20 20 20 


obtained from a college population, and most of them had not had any college 
training.) The lack of male students during wartime forced us to go outside 
of the University to find subjects. Although we were somewhat hesitant at 
first to consider in one group stories of people of different educational levels, 
we were interested to find that the veterans and officer candidates usually 
told stories that were similar in content to those of our other subjects and 
quite as representative of the high- or low-scoring group to which they 
belonged. Often their stories were less articulate, less literary, and less com¬ 
plete, but the main themes were not different from those found in our college 
group. 

The ages of our female subjects ranged from 17 to 49, the bulk of the range 

falling between 17 and 27. Three low-scoring women, and 4 high-scoring 

women were over 27 years of age. The age range of the men was from 17 

to 47, 5 low- and 5 high-scoring men being over 27. It will be observed from 

Table 2 (XIV) that the women in our sample are slightly younger than the 
men. 

The test was administered to most subjects by four examiners, two men 
and two women. Each of these examiners tested both men and w omen. It 
has not yet been established to what extent the sex of the experimenter affects 
the subject’s responses. Whatever effect it might have had in this case, how¬ 
ever, should have been canceled out by the fact that equal numbers of low- 

experimenter, and that 

approximately equal numbers from each group uere tested by a female 
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TABLE 2 (XT V^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS RECEIVTNR 


thematic appercepttom test 



Low Scorers High Scorers 


Under 


Women 

Low Scorers High Scorers 



20 - 27 
Over 27 


12 


5 


12 


5 


8 


3 


9 


4 



Total 



experimenter. As will be noted in Table -J/'YI\/^ k t i 

...... 


TABLE 3 (XIV) 

thematic apperception test CTTR.Tirr»r,c’ 


EXAMINERS 



Examiner 


Men 

Low High 

Scorers Scorers 



Women 

Low High 

Scorers Scorers 


Men: 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 


W. M. Wickham 
W. R. Morrow 
Alex Sherriffs 
Boyd R. McCandless 
D. J. Levinson 


3 

6 

1 

3 

1 


8 

7 


5 

1 

2 


11 


Total subjects tested 
by men 


14 


15 


8 


n 


VIomen: 

Dr. Suzanne Reichard 
Betty Aron 
Maria Levinson 

Total subjects tested 
by women 


4 

1 

1 


2 

3 


7 

5 


7 

2 


12 


Over-all total 


20 


20 


20 


20 



experimenters on each of the groups of women, but the 
not great. 


discrepancy is still 
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Further, it should be noted that on the whole the examiners who tested 
low-scoring men tested an almost equal number of high-scoring men and 
that those experimenters who tested women, tested an almost equal number 
of low- and high-scoring women. Thus, small differences in administration 
between individual testers should have affected high- and low-scoring groups 
of the same sex equally. Since our comparisons are always between high and 
low scorers in each sex group, such differences in administration will always 
be approximately equally distributed between compared groups. 

2. TECHNIQUE OF ADMINISTRATION 

Before the pictures are presented to the subject, he is given the following 
instructions: 

You are going to be shown a series of pictures. I want you to tell a story about 

each picture, telling what’s happening in the picture; what events led up to it; and 

how it will turn out; in other words, a complete story—the picture being an illus¬ 
tration to the story. 

Each picture is presented in turn, and the subject has an opportunity to 

express his fantasies in story form, as a piece of fiction. The story is recorded 
verbatim by the examiner. 

The examiner encourages the subject to explain more fully whenever it 
seems that valuable information can be elicited by elaboration of a particular 
idea that the subject has expressed. Under no circumstances is the examiner 
allowed to offer a remark or question that would be suggestive of a particular 
answer. The subject is always left free to invent his own story. 

There was some variability in the amount of questioning that was done 

by different examiners. However, we have considered the variability in 

administration to be a small factor, since each experimenter tested both low- 

and high-scoring subjects, and since the responses resulting from questioning 
were given very little weight in scoring. 




1 nr. 


A set of ten pictures was used in the present study. Seven of these pictur 
were the same for men and women. In the cases of the first the fifth it 
the seventh pictures presented we used alternative pictures for the tu o‘s 
groups, pictures that would call for a story with masculine identificatic 
being given to the men, and pictures that would call for a story with feminii 
Identification being gwen to the women. We chose all our pictures exce 
two, four, SIX, and nine (numbered according to the order in which th( 

were administered), from a group of Thematic Apperception Test pictui 

introduced by H. A. Murray. Analysis of stories given in response 
t ese published pictures had already been made at the Harvard Psychologic 
Cl,me and by others using the T. A. T. technique (94, 99, ,06), and 
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had been established that they were sufficiently ambiguous so that the subject 

could project his own personality into the story. Pictures two. four six and 

nine were selected by the study staff from current magazines. The people 

in these pictures were intended to suggest minority group members. We 

expected to obtain an expression of attitudes toward minority groups that 

was more spontaneous than that obtained through direct questioning. 

e selected this particular set of ten pictures because we thought they 

wou d give us the maximum amount of pertinent material in approximately 

one hour s testing time, the amount of time that was allotted for this part of 
the clinical investigation of a subject. 

We sought pictures that were dissimilar from one another, offering the 
subject a variety of possible story heroes and a diversity of suggested situa¬ 
tions. We also wanted to make sure that each picture would allow for a 
variety of different themes, and hence provide a basis for comparing our 
different subjects. In short, we tried to find a series of pictures that would 
elicit as much information as possible about the individual’s conceptualized 
environment, and his personality needs striving for expression. 

Each picture has certain stimulus values that are fairly stable for all of our 
subjects (see Table 4(XIV)). Beyond these consistent similarities we found 
certain striking differences. The remainder of this chapter will be concerned 
with the methods by which the responses of high- and low-scoring subjects 
were compared, and the results obtained thereby. 


B. METHOD OF ANALYSIS OF THE STORY PROTOCOLS 

The T. A. T. stories were subjected to analysis by two separate techniques. 
First, they were scored according to Sanford’s revised Murray need-press 
system (105). The second technique, based on Murray’s concept of thema 
and adapted to the present study by the writer, was used to examine differ¬ 
ences in the patterns of combinations of need-press variables. 

A device for analysis of story outcomes was also applied. However, at 
the time this project was under way the outcome analysis technique was 
still in its undeveloped stages (12). Consequently, the results obtained 

added little to this investigation, and we shall, therefore, refer to them only 
briefly. 


1. THE MURRAY-SANFORD SCHEME 
a. Explanation of the Method. The Murray-Sanford scheme for scor¬ 
ing Thematic Apperception Tests is a device by which the subject’s stories 
are measured in terms of certain variables.^ These variables are conceived as 
a kind of shorthand representation of psychologically meaningful content 
of the fantasy of an individual as expressed in response to the T. A. T. pic¬ 
tures. The variables fall into two groups, those that represent the direction 

^ The method and variables used in this study differ somewhat from those presented in 
the book referred to above. 
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of activity of the characters within the story and those that denote environ¬ 
mental (personal or physical) influences that act upon these characters. The 
former variables are termed need variables, the latter press variables. In a 
particular story, the hero’s (or heroes’) behavior (i.e., the actions of the 
central figure or figures) is noted by use of the proper need variable pre¬ 
ceded by an “n.” Reference to activity from external sources imposed upon 
the hero (or heroes) is noted by use of a press “p” variable. Secondary char¬ 
acters or central figures in the story who are openly rejected by the story¬ 
teller, and whose actions are not directed toward the hero, are termed objects 
and their behavior is recorded by use of need variables, preceded by the 
notation “on.” Similarly, environmental impositions upon these characters 
are referred to by use of object press “op” variables. A list of these variables 
and an explanation of each follows: 


Need Variables 


(*These need variables are also used as press variables.) 


n Abasement: 


To comply, surrender, accept punishment. To 
apologize, condone, atone. To depreciate one- 


n Achievement: 
*n Acquisition: 


*n Affiliation: 

*n Aggression: 

n Autonomy: 
n Blamavoidance: 


n Blamescape: 

*n Cognizance: 

n Construction: 
n Counteraction: 

n Defendence: 

*n Dominance: 

*n Deference: 
n Excitement: 

*n Exposition: 
n Harmavoidance: 


self. Masochism. 

To work intensely and persistently towards a 
goal. 

To take, snatch, or steal objects. Greedily to 
work for money or “goods.” To bargain or 
gamble. To want possessions. 

To be sociable. To make friends. To love. 

To fight. To criticize, blame, accuse, or ridicule 
maliciously. To injure or kill. Sadism. 

To resist coercion. To be free and independent. 

To avoid blame by inhibiting asocial impulses. 
To fear censure, ostracism, or punishment. To 
be well-behaved. 

To escape blame by flight or by concealment 
of guilt. 

To observe, inquire, explore, and investigate. To 
acquire facts. 

To organize and build things. To produce. 

To restrive after failure and to overcome weak¬ 
ness. 

To defend the self verbally against blame or 
criticism. 

To influence or control others. Leadership. 

To admire and follow a superior allied object. 

To seek adventure and excitement. To enjoy 
thrills, new sensations, drama. 

To relate facts. To explain, judge, interpret. 

To avoid or flee from danger. To fear injury, 
illness, or death. To hide or take protective 
measures. 
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n Inf avoidance: 

*n Nurturance: 

n Nutriance: 
n Passivity: 

n Play: 

n Recognition: 

*n Rejection: 

*n Retention: 

n Seclusion: 

n Sentience: 

*n Sex: 

*n Succorance: 
n Understanding: 


To avoid shame. To escape failure or humilia¬ 
tion. 

To nourish and protect a helpless object To 
express sympathy. To mother a child. 

To seek food and drink. 

To be relaxed and inactive. To receive benefits 
without effort. To allow others their way. 

To relax tension and alleviate stress by pleasur¬ 
able and humorously irresponsible activity- 
motor, verbal, or mental. 

To seek attention, praise, appreciation, honor, 
fame. 

To exclude or scornfully ignore inferior objects. 

To retain possession of objects. Economy, fru¬ 
gality, miserliness, to defend property. 

To be alone or inconspicuous. To maintain 

privacy. 

To enjoy sensuous pleasures—sights and sounds. 

To participate in a heterosexual love relation¬ 
ship. To court, to enjoy intercourse. 

To seek aid, protection, or sympathy. To in¬ 
dulge in self-pity. 

To think out explanations, develop logical rela¬ 
tions, work out plans of procedure. 


Press Variables 


Psychological Press: These variables have the same meaning when used as need 

or press variables. When used as press variables they 
represent activity imposed upon the hero rather than 
expressed by the hero. 

p Exposition 
p Nurturance 
p Rejection 
p Retention 
p Sex 

p Succorance 


p Acquisition 
p Affiliation 
p Aggression 
p Cognizance 
p Dominance 
p Deference 


Enviromueiital Press: 
p Affliction: 

p Bad Luck: 

p Claustruni: 
p Death of Hero: 
p Death of Object: 
p Failure: 

p Gratuity: 


The hero is the victim of an illness or disease, 
is a dope fiend or chronic alcoholic. 

The hero experiences misfortune which he him¬ 
self has not created. 

The hero is forced into confinement. 

The hero dies. 

Someone other than the hero dies. 

The hero fails in his attempts to gain personal 
achievement. 

The hero is endowed with money or personal 
success although he has not striven for this 
particular gain. 
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p Inferiority: The hero is an “innately” inferior person, 

p Injury: The hero is physically injured, 

p Lack: The hero suffers from economic or environ¬ 

mental barrenness. 

p Loss: The hero loses something or someone (money, 

job, friend, opportunity). 

p Old Age: The hero is victimized by old age. 

p Physical Danger: The hero is exposed to physical danger from 

sources such as animals, a flood, a tornado, or 

by a warring national enemy. 

p Superiority: The hero is endowed with a superior personality, 

p Task: The hero is given something to do; practice on 

a violin, study. He is sent on a mission to serve 
his employer, a cause, or his country. 

p Uncongenial Environment: The hero’s physical environment is unpleasant: 

ugly, sordid, noxious, dreary, or noisy. 

Each story is analyzed separately and every variable reflected in the 
story content is noted and given a value of i to 5. The score thus assigned is 
based upon the degree of intensity of expression in the case of the particular 
variable and upon its importance to the story as a whole. We shall refer to 
these quantified scores as intensity scores. The following discussion will be 
concerned primarily with the comparison of scoring of a particular variable 
for all pictures in the case of unprejudiced men (or women) and in the case 
of prejudiced men (or women). In some cases reference will be made also 
to the number of times a variable is recorded for each of the two groups, 
regardless of the numerical intensity values that were assigned. These scores 
will be referred to as frequency scores. 

b. Results of Scoring. The results of scoring by the Murray-Sanford 
scheme are given in Tables 5(XIV)A and 5(XIV)B. Twenty of the 80 
records used in this sample were rescored by a second scorer for purposes of 
reliability testing. Rank order correlations of the two scorers’ ratings of the 
stories of the twenty individuals for each variable varied between +-4i and 
-1-.83 except for one r (for n Rejection), which fell to .26. The fifteen vari¬ 
ables with the highest reliability ratings (between +•63 and +.83) are desig¬ 
nated in the tables. 


The sum of the scoring of all variables ^\■as somewhat higher for the un¬ 


prejudiced than for the prejudiced women (Low-scoring Women 4581/ 
High-scoring Women 4186). However, this difference was not apparent in 
the case of the men (Low-scoring Men 4183/High-scoring Men 4254). In 
both cases, however, the subjects scoring low on ethnocentrism expressed 


more material that could be scored as needs 
High-scoring Women 1966) (Low-scoring 


(Low-scoring Women 2473/ 
Men 2 154/High-scoring Men 


1896) but less that could be scored as object needs (on) (Low-scoring 
Women 276/High-scoring Women 333) (Low-scoring men 323/High- 
scoring Men 516). In our sample, both of men and of women, the total press 
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TABLE 5 (XI 


INTgySITIES OF NEED AND PRESS VARIABLES AS EXPRE«^ IN STORIES TXD BY MEN 



Need Variables: 


Abasement^ 

Achievement^ 

Acquisition® 

Affiliation® 

Aggression® 

Autonomy 

Blamavoidance 

Blamescape 

Cognizance 

Construction 

Counteraction 

Deference 

Defendance 

Dominance 

Ebccitance 

Exposition 

Harmavoidance 

Infavoidance 

Nurturance® 

Nutrlence 

Passivity 

Play® 

Recognition® 

Rejection 

Retention 

Seclusion 

Sentience 

Sex^ 

Succorance® 

Understanding 


Press Variables: 



Picture 1 


Picture 

2 1 

Low 

High 

! 

Low 


High 

SCO 

rers 

Scorers 

1 Scorers 

Scorers 

n 

on 

n < 

on 

n 

on 

n 

on 


5 

3D 

8 

8 

SL 

8 

2 

1 

0 

2. 

2 

9 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

10 

3 

A 

4 

6 

0 

9 

0 

32 

1 

27 

10 

27 

7 

31 

2 
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^ese fifteen variables showed the highest reliability (.63 to .83) between scores of two independent raters 

Note- Underlining indicates that there is a notable difference in total scores for the variable 1®. 
between subjects Coring low and those scoring high on the Ethnocentrism scale. Where a score is t^derlined 
onc^ ?hrv^a^ins\Bore pronounced in stories of low scorers; where underlined twice, the variable is 

more pronounced in stories ot high scorers. 
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TABLE 5 fXIV> A 

INTTOSITIES OP NEED AND PRESS VARIABLES AS EXPRESSB) IN STORIES TOLD CT MB» 


Need Variables: 
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THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY 

T«LE 5 mv> B 


Need Variables: 
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®These fifteen variables showed the highest reliability (.63 to .83) between scores of two ind^endent raters. 


Note: Underlining indicates that there is a notable difference in total scores for the variable in question 
between subjects scoring low and those scoring high on the Ethnocentrisra scale. Where a score is underlined 
once, the variable is more pronounced In stories of low scorers; where underlined twice, the variable is more 
pronounced in stories of high scorers. 
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TABLE S (XIV) B 


INTBUSITIES OP NEg) AND PRESS VARIABLES AS EXPRESaP IN STORIES TOLD BY 
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scored was about the same for unprejudiced and prejudiced subjects (Low- 

Women 1638) (Low-scoring Men 


Women 


^53®/High-scoring Men 15ii), but press directed at characters with whom 
the subject did not identify—object press—was more common among prej¬ 


udiced subjects 


Women 175/High-scorinff Women 


(Low-scoring Men 168/High-scoring Men 331). 

It is apparent from the data reported above that expressions which could 
properly be scored as need variables are scored more heavily for the stories 
of unprejudiced subjects while object need and object press variables have 
higher scores in the case of stories of prejudiced subjects. The press variables 
have about equal scoring in the case of the stories of each group. The ques¬ 
tion then remains as to which of the individual variables that go to make up 

the above summarized need and press scores differentiate the prejudiced and 
unprejudiced subjects. 


An analysis of single variables on this basis follows. The variables are 
grouped in terms of certain similarities indicated in the headings below. Each 
notation of a variable, or of a group of variables, is followed by the mean 
per person (in the case of unprejudiced and of prejudiced subjects) of the 
total of the intensity scores (or, where indicated, frequency scores) for that 
variable or for each variable within the cluster being discussed. 

Aggressive Rebellioji Needs. The need variables of aggressive rebellion 
appear to be rated higher for low- than for high-scoring men. The ratio of 
the mean scores of unprejudiced to those of prejudiced men for these vari¬ 
ables are: n Aggression 7.7/5.7, n Autonomy 6.575.9, n Rejection 5.572.9. 

However, prejudiced men describe more aggressive and rebellious be¬ 
havior by objects (on Aggression 2.074.2, on Autonomy 1.872.6, on Rejec¬ 
tion .971.5). 


This differentiation does not hold for women, except in the case of Auton¬ 
omy (n Autonomy, Low-scoring mean 5.7, High-scoring mean 4.0; on 
Autonomy, Low-scoring mean i.o, High-scoring mean 2.4). n Aggression 
and n Rejection both tend to have a slightly higher scoring in the case of 
“high” than of “low” stories (n Aggression 5.076.9; n Rejection 5.075.4). 
However, characters are often condemned by both groups for aggressive 
or rejective behavior (on Aggression: Low-scoring group 2.47High-scoring 
group 2.3; on Rejection: Low-scoring group i.37High-scoring group 1.3). 

In most cases the proportion of frequency of occurrence of a variable in 
stories of low- as compared to those of high-scoring men is about equal to 
the intensity proportions. The variables of n Aggression and n Autonomy 
are among the few whose frequency scores are worthy of special reference. 

n Autonomy and on Autonomy appear as frequently in the stories of 
prejudiced as in the stories of unprejudiced men. Since the intensity scores 
of the two variables are differentiating for the two groups of subjects, we 
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may conclude that the unprejudiced men identify with more intense expres¬ 
sion of autonomy, whereas prejudiced men, when describing strong auton¬ 
omous striving, tend to condemn the individual for his actions. We find also 
that the greater intensity of on Aggression in the stories of prejudiced men 
is due largely to higher scorings for each expression rather than to a greater 
frequency of expression (ratio of average intensity per expression; 2.5/3.8). 
Even the expressions of n Aggression, although less frequent, tend toward 
more intensity in stories of high-scoring men (ratio: 3-®/ 3 '^)* would appear 
then that high-scoring men describe more intense aggression than do low- 
scoring men, although more often denying identification with the aggressive 


act. 


The differences in scored autonomy—both needs and object needs—of 
prejudiced and unprejudiced women are due to its greater incidence in the 
stories of one group than in those of the other, rather than to its stronger 
expression. Although greater frequency but not intensity also accounts for 
a higher total rating of on Aggression, intensity ratings of n Aggression tend 
to be greater for prejudiced than for unprejudiced women (mean ratio of 


3 to 2.5). 

Submissive Withdrawal 


In contrast to the tendency of low- 


scoring men to describe more rebellion in their stories than do high-scoring 
men, the latter have a greater tendency toward expression of submissive, 
withdrawal needs (n Abasement: Low-scoring men 7.9/High-scoring men 
lo.o; n Blamavoidance: Low-scoring men i.8/High-scoring men 3.2; n Se¬ 
clusion; Low-scoring men 1.9/High-scoring men 2.5). 

These differences do not hold for our female subjects. In fact, n Abasement 
appears to be somewhat higher for low- than for high-scoring women (Low- 
scoring mean 9.2/High-scoring mean 7.6), although scoring of on Abasement 
is greater for the prejudiced than for the unprejudiced women (Low-scoring 
mean .5/High-scoring mean 1.3). 

Needs of Creative Expressioji. All the variables pertaining to construc¬ 
tive and creative behavior that differentiate high and low scorers indicate a 
predominance of expression on the part of the low scorers. The ratio of the 
mean scores of nonprejudiced to those of prejudiced men for these variables 
are: n Cognizance, 6.0/3,7; Expression 4.272.9; n Understanding 1.8/.4; 
p Task 4.373.2. For the women the ratio is n Achievement 7.474.5; n Cogni¬ 
tion 7.175.6; n Construction 1.0/.2; n Expression 5.473.5; p Task 5.3/3.1. 

Needs of Sensual Expression. We found also that all the needs of sensual 
expression are scored higher in stories of low scorers than in those of high 
scorers. Men: n Excitance i.25/1.05; n Passivity 2.95/2.25; n Play 3.05/1.65; 
n Sex 5.70/3.80; n Sentience 3.50/.90. Women: n Excitance 1.5/.9; n Pas¬ 
sivity 2.67.5; ^ Play 2.8/1.4; n Sex 3.772.6; n Sentience 2.7/1.2. 

The scoring of object needs of sensual expression is greater for high- than 
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for low-scoring men (mean of sum of sensual needs scored on: Low-scoring 

men i.-j/ igh-scoring men 3.2). The total scoring of object needs of sensual 
expression in the case of both groups of women is not appreciable. 

Other jingle Needs Differentiating Low and High Scorers. Two other 
variables have sufficiently greater scores for unprejudiced than for prejudiced 
women to deserve special mention: n Nurturance (Low-scoring mean 8.0/ 
High-scoring mean 4.6) and n Acquisition (Low-scoring mean 6.1/High- 
scoring mean 3.7). The latter variable appears to be especially differentiating 
in stories told in response to Pictures 2 and 4, where the subjects often inter¬ 
pret the picture as indicating poverty, and in stories to Picture 7, where it 

appears to be related to the tendencies toward achievement and rebellion of 
the low-scoring women. 

Press Variables from Human and Nonhuman Sources. Variables of press 
from human sources are expressed as often and with equal intensity by low 
and high scorers. Press from threatening nonhuman sources tends to be more 
common in stories of high- than in those of low-scoring subjects. The fan¬ 
tasies of permanent damage to the human body, scored as p Affliction and 
p Death-hero, are found to be especially differentiating between high and 
low scorers, both men and women (p Affliction: Women, Low-scoring 
mean 2.8/High-scoring mean 3.7; Alen, Low-scoring mean 2.4/High-scoring 
mean 5.2) (p Death-hero: Women 1.5/2.8; Men 1.8/3.2). 

Reference to undefined misfortune, p Bad Luck, is also more common 
in high-scoring subjects (Women: Low-scoring mean .i/High-scoring mean 
1.2; Men: Low-scoring mean .6/High-scoring mean 1.4). 

2. THEA^ATIC ANALYSIS 

a. Explanation of the Method. The thematic analysis, instead of meas¬ 
uring each separate variable, examines the variables in combination. Here 
we discover not how much of each individual variable is expressed, but 
rather how often certain patterns of variables occur. This type of analysis has 
the advantage of molarity whth the disadvantage, often, of ambiguity. 

The concept of therna is taken over from Adurray (89). He defines it as 
“the dynamic structure of an event on a molar level,” the “combination of a 
particular press or preaction or outcome and a particular need.” When dia- 
grammatically expressing a thema pattern, arrow's are used to represent the 
direction of influence: e.g., p Dominance n Deference means that press 
Dominance imposed upon the hero causes him to express Deference; n Sen¬ 
tience —> n Sex means that need for Sentience causes the hero to express a 
need for Sex; n Succorance <-> n Nurturance means that two equally im¬ 

portant heroes express a mutual nurturance-succorance relationship. 

We constructed hypothetical “low” and “high” thema categories after 
careful study of the differences in need and press scores showm in Tables 
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c(XIV)A and 5(XIV)B, and after observation of the stories told in response 
to each picture by each of the low and high scorers. Such categories were 
thought of as giving the general trends of the content of the stories. They 
were representative of differences in the more common variable constellation 
in the stories of our “high” as compared with our “low” subiects. We noted 


especially certain constellations in which one variable was equally weighted 
for “high” and “low” subjects. We noted also certain differences in the types 
of identifications with the heroes who expressed certain needs, and differ¬ 
ences in the object toward which the action was directed. A list of “low” 
and “high” categories was thus compiled—one for men and one for women. 

There were several categories for each picture. 

After the thema categories had been empirically derived in the fashion 

described above, each set of 40 stories (i.e., the stories told in response to 
each picture by the 40 men and by the 40 women tested) were scored 
“blindly” by two scorers, one staff member and one graduate student who 
had had no previous experience on our study. The scorers had only the 
derived categories as criteria by which to judge the “highness” or “lowness 
of the subject who had told a particular story. Each story had been coded 
for identification, separated from other stories told by the same person, and 
randomly placed among the rest of the stories. Thus, judgments were based 
on the content of the single story. Every story thema was judged in terms 
of the thema category it most resembled. It should be pointed out that not 
all stories told conformed to patterns of the thema categories adopted as 
criteria. They were often more complex and sometimes included a combina- 


two 


were dealt with by two methods. (i) The use of a neutral category when 
the theme of a particular story differed widely from any of the categories 
(about 10 per cent of the judgments fell in the neutral category); (2) scor- 
ing ^ or Ys to each of two or three included themes. 

The percentage of agreement between the two scorers as to their “High,” 
“Low,” or “Neutral” judgments was higher on some pictures than on others. 
The mean percentage agreement of judgments on men’s stories was 76, the 
range of percentages being from 70 to 80. The scorers had a mean percentage 
agreement of 79 on their ratings of the women’s stories. Although the agree¬ 
ment was only 63 per cent for Picture 3, the range of percentages for the 
other nine sets of stories was from 74 to 91. 

Examples of thema variables are included (in small print) in the follow ing 
comparison of the stories told by low- and high-scoring subjects. Each ex¬ 
ample is followed by a notation, in parenthesis, of the picture concerned 
and of the number of times the given thema was found, by each of the t\vo 
scorers, to occur in stories of subjects scoring low on the Ethnocentrism 
scale and by subjects scoring high on this scale. The practice of assigning 
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scores of or % to each of two or three themes found in a given story 

accounts for the fractional totals which appear in the following summaries 
of themes. 

Within the discussion, notations are made also from time to time of the 

sum of intensity scores on a particular variable (reflected in the stories to 

the picture in question) in the case of low-scoring subjects and in the case 
of high-scoring subjects. 

We have chosen to discuss stories told in response to Pictures i and 7 
(dealing with parental figures) first; stories to 3 and 5 (relationships to oppo¬ 
site sex) next; and then stories to 8 and 10 (responses to nonfamilial press), 
considering the men’s stories and then the stories of the women subjects. 
Stories of both men and women told in response to the special pictures por¬ 
traying members of minority groups (2, 4, 6, 9) are discussed last. The 
reader is referred to the stimulus pictures reproduced on the insert opposite. 

b. Results 


I. Comparison of Stories Told by High- and by Tow-scoring Men in 
Response to the Pictures from the Murray Series 

PICTURE MI. Male subjects in both groups usually identify the characters 
as father and son or “older man” and “younger man.” Identification tends to 
be mainly with the son, who is said to be somber, sad, distressed. Many of 
the themes told to this picture describe the older man in the capacity of 
advisor or counselor. There is a greater tendency for low- than for high- 
scoring men to describe the younger man’s reaction to this supervision as 
respectful (n Deference: Low scorers 17, High scorers 8) and for high 
scorers to describe it as submissive (n Abasement: Low scorers 19, High 
scorers 30). 


(p Dominance^ n Submissive Abasement): The hero is reprimanded by the 
father for having committed an antisocial act. He responds with feelings of shame 
and submission to the instructions of the older man. The father figure acts as a 
restraining force, not just as an advisor or counselor. There is often a nurturant 
aspect to the father’s dominance, but the dominance is the stronger press. (Mi: 
Low scorers, 2, i; High scorers, 8, 9.) 

There appears to be a tendency for both groups to describe fantasies of 
rebellion against the older man’s advice (n Autonomy, Low scorers 25; High 
scorers 18). 


(p Nurturance-Dominancen Autonomy-Rejection): The older man is advis¬ 
ing the younger one. The younger man rejects the older man’s advice. The father 
is deeply hurt, or in some way shows genuine concern over the action of the 
younger man—a concern other than a desire to dominate the boy. ( Al i: Low scorers 
7 , 6; High scorers 6, 7.) 

However, there is a greater tendency for the high scorers to follow 
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this theme with punishment for the rebellious younger man (3 of 7 high- 

scoring men, but no low-scoring men). 

Another theme sometimes elicited by this picture is one in which both 

men are planning or plotting together. The low scorers more often than the 
high scorers describe a constructive enterprise (n Expression: Low scorers 
12, High scorers 7; n Understanding: Low scorers 10, High scorers i; n Cog¬ 
nizance: Low scorers nS; High scorers 5). 

(n Understanding, n Nurturance): The hero strives for understanding and bet¬ 
terment of society. He attempts to right a wrong done to society. Rebellion is 
motivated by rational principle. There is close identification with the hero, who 
rebels against social injustice or who wants to right an injustice committed against a 
friend or relative. (Mi: Low scorers 3, 6; High scorers 2%, i%.) 

The high- more often than the low-scoring men depict a father who acts 
as a moral control over the actions of the son and causes the son to conform 
to his demands or be punished. The low scorers are more inclined to portray 
a relationship in which the father acts as an advisor whom the son respects, 
but the son does not necessarily submit to his wishes. Although high and 
low scorers alike describe heroes who behave contrary to the wishes of the 
father, a principled, constructive purpose initiating the rebellion is more 
commonly described by “lows,” whereas the rebellion in the stories of 
“highs” is more often of a criminal, impulsive nature. Furthermore, the 
revolt is more likely to be rejected or given up in stories of high scorers than 
in those of low scorers. 

These differences in fantasied relationship between father and son remind 
one of the difference in the childhood memories of the father pointed out in 
Chapter X. The reader will recall that the stern father who represented a 
“moral-model” and who was respected out of fear, was more frequently 
described in the childhood memories of the high-scoring men than in those 
of the low-scoring men. On the other hand, the low scorers more often re¬ 
ported that their fathers were “relaxed and mild” and supported “principled 
independence,” a similar picture to the one drawn in the T. A. T. stories. 

To what extent either of these sources of portrayed relationships offers 
a true picture of family relationship is still an open question, but it is im¬ 
portant to note that the needs expressed by the prejudiced men are in the 
direction of authoritarian relationships with father figures whereas those set 
forth by unprejudiced men tend to allow for individualized behavior. One 
may conclude from this that the low- as compared with the high-scoring 
men have less residual fears of punishment by their fathers, and that thi^s 

accounts for their being better able to accept fantasies of constructive 
autonomy. 

PICTURE M7. Most of our male subjects describe the people portrayed in 
this picture as mother and son, and the identification is mainly u ith the son. 
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The mother is usually said to be rejecting the son, and the mood 
by the son is somber. 


expressed 


There are two main themes that appear more often in the stories of high- 

scoring men than in those of the low scorers. One of these, which deviates 

rom the more common story of the rejecting mother, stresses tragic events 

leading up to the portrayed scene (p Aggression: Low scorers 7, High scorers 

15; p Death: Low scorers 5, High scorers 22; p Physical Danger: Low 
scorers o, High scorers 6). 


(Environmental p Aggression, p Death-object, p Physical Danger-^n Succor- 

ance): nvironmental factors (a death or fire; a rejecting or erring child or a 
demand from an externalforce that forces the man to leave home) tLeaten both 

of Hig^scorei 4 dT"' ('^ 7 - Low scorers i) 4 , 


In the other predominantly “high” theme more direct mother-son rela¬ 
tionships are often described. In such cases the son is usually said to have 
committed a crime, and he is confessing or apologizing, (n Blamavoidance: 
Low scorers 9, High scorers 17; n Abasement: Low scorers 24, High scorers 

32.) 


(p Dominance n Submissive Abasement): The mother rejects the son or the 

gn fears she will reject him (for an act of theft, murder, or an affair with a girl). 

He responds with guilt and anxiety and subsequent submission to his mother’s 

wishes. (He tries to make amends for what he has done by apologizing and/or 

complying with his mother’s wishes from then on.) (M7: Low scorers, 4, 2- Hivh 
scorers 4%, 9IA) t & 

The mother-son conflict expressed by low scorers is most commonly said 
to arise out of the young man’s demand for autonomy. He wants to do some¬ 
thing of which the mother disapproves (leave home, marry, or plan for a 
particular career). In some stories she is said to be annoyed with him because 
he has committed a minor crime. These subjects often indicate that the son 
feels he is justified to some extent at least in what he has done or what he 
intends to do. He is determined to do what he thinks right, or defend what 
he has done. There is usually some sign of regret that he is disappointing his 
mother by defying her wishes, yet he insists on his independence, (n Auton¬ 
omy: Low scorers 41, High scorers 33; n Rejection: Low scorers 24, High 
scorers 12.) 

Autonomous striving receives high scores in both groups, but in the stories 
of our prejudiced subjects it is intense at first but is later given up, whereas 
nonprejudiced subjects describe less violent, less destructive autonomy that 
carries through to the conclusion. 


(p Dominancen Autonomy): A possessive mother rejects her son because of 
his past activities or plans for the future, of which she disapproves (leaving home, 
conflict over mode of achievement, intended marriage, a theft). The son feels that 
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he is justified to some extent at least in what he has done or intends to do. He is 
determined to do what he thinks right or defend what he has done. There nia\ 
be a note of regret that he must disappoint his mother by defying her wishes. 
(My: Low scorers ii, ii; High scorers 4, 3.) 

The fantasies of low-scoring and of high-scoring men centering about the 
mother figure tend to be distinguishable in much the same way as their 
fantasies about the father figure; that is, the high-scoring men tend to describe 
a hero who is morally dependent upon the mother while the hero of the low- 
scoring men more often considers her advice but finally acts according to 
his own judgment. This differentiation is in accordance with the analysis of 
the interview material, which indicated a more realistic, less awesome por¬ 
trayal of the childhood mother by low than by high scorers. 

Prejudiced subjects more often than the unprejudiced describe relations 
to parents, both fantasied and real (in the interviews), with more reference 
to the child’s reacting because of fear or because of the compulsion of the 
parental demands for obedience. Howev^er, both the interviews and the 
T. A. T. indicate that the low-scoring subjects have a more critical attitude 
toward parental influences. 

PICTURE 3 . Male subjects in both groups tend to identify wdth a male 
hero in their stories to this picture. Usually the upper figure is so designated, 
the lower figure being described as his wife. 

In the responses of low-scoring men to this picture there is much variability 
in the relationship between the two people portrayed. Often the woman is 
a nurturant mother figure who encourages and helps the man; sometimes he 
is the stronger and more dominant one w'ho cares for her. In general, how¬ 
ever, there is a clear affiliative relationship in w hich hero and love object 
show a mutual sensitivity to and concern over the mood and feelings of the 
other. 

(Mutual Nurturance-Succorance Sex relationship—fusion of n Nurturance, n Suc- 
corance, n Sex, n Affiliation): Two people (husband and wife, usuallv) are em¬ 
bracing each other. They are glad to be together (“to see each other after a lontj 
separation”) or both are sad (because they have to be separated). This theme is 
not preceded by an aggressive press such as an argument between them, the fear 
of death, affliction, or physical danger. Affiliation and Sex are expressed in the 
rnutuaht^ of the ^N^urturance-Succorance. (3* Low scorers 14^ 16' High scorers 
7 , 2.) 

Closer investigation of the stories of low scorers who produce this thema 
shows that when a joyful event such as a reunion is described, the M oman 
usually plays the more active role. She is the one who protects and nurtures 
the man, the latter enjoying a more passive role. When the event is unpleasant 
or sad, a situation such as departure, the man is usually the one to give the 
woman support and reassurance and to deal forcefully with the situation. 

c dominant person 
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in the heterosexual relationship. They are inclined to identify with the role 
of a benevolent but despotic father, demonstrating no real dependence on 
the woman. The man is likely to be described as the master, while the woman 
is weak and dependent. This division of masculine and feminine roles is often 
sharply made, no overlapping of roles being allowed. At the same time the 
high-scoring man is likely to reject the woman because of her dependency. 
He describes her as being fickle, flighty or burdensome. 

(Male n Dominance<—^Female n Succorance): There is no overlapping of roles. 
She is dependent and weak; he is the source of strength and he refrains from ex¬ 
pressing any dependence on her, (“She is on the verge of hysterics; so he comforts 
her.” “She is relying on strength from her husband to pull her through,” “He com¬ 
forts her and hides his own feelings.”) (3; Low scorers 3, 2V2; High scorers 

7» 4‘) 

The woman becomes obstreperous. He comforts her in order to quiet her and 
subdue her aggression. (“He’s comforting her. They have quarrelled, as they often 
do over some trivial matter.” “She nagged at him. He got mad. Now he’s comforting 
her.”) (3: Low scorers o, o; High scorers 3, 2.) 

Although the situational factor in the stories of high-scoring subjects is 
somewhat variable, reference to dangerous situations resulting in death and 
affliction are very common (p Death-hero: Low scorers 4, High scorers 13; 
p Affliction: Low scorers o; High scorers 9). Usually the high scorers de¬ 
scribe episodes which cause the woman to exhibit her weakness and the man 
his strength and superior capabilities. Even when the focus is on the husband’s 
departure for war, ideas of fear are usually projected onto the woman. She 
is the one who “fears for his safety.” 

It appears, then, that the low- and high-scoring groups conceptualize dif¬ 
ferent types of heterosexual relationship. The low-scoring men tend to 
identify mainly with a flexible male role that is varied with different situa¬ 
tions, the heterosexual adjustment of hero and love object being on the basis 
of reciprocal dependency stemming from their mutual need of companion¬ 
ship and sympathy, and of someone to care for; whereas the high-scoring 
men characteristically identify with a dominant, heroic role, the woman 
being subservient. In contrast to stories of low-scoring men, in which women 
serve as helpful companions, the high-scoring men more often conceive of 
the woman’s function as one of serving the man’s needs, and he resents any 

demands placed upon him by her. 

The implications derived from the differences in content of the stories 
told by low- and high-scoring men in response to Picture Mi—that the 
“highs” tend to be more fearful of asserting themselves in the face of the 
father’s opposition than are the “lows”-suggest one aspect at least of the 
differences in motivation behind the fantasied roles described in response 
to the present picture. The high-scoring men apparently can identify with 
the father’s role in certain situations. They seem to compensate for feelings 
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of inadequacy precipitated by the father, by adopting the role at least in 
fantasy—of a dominant, authoritarian individual in relationships with people 

less threatening than the father. 

From the interview material we would have reason to believe that the 
authoritarian sex role described by the prejudiced men in the T. A. T. is not 
limited to their fantasies. The quantitative results in Chapter XI, indicating 
that they tend to adhere to exploitive-manipulative and power-oriented 
attitudes toward sex objects, corroborate our findings here. The interview 
data for unprejudiced men are also in keeping with T. A. T. results. Their 
interviews reveal appreciation of more relaxed, equalitarian modes of love¬ 
seeking. 

PICTURE M5. Except in rare cases there is consistent identification by 
all the male subjects with the man in the picture. The description of events 
leading up to the portrayed situation, in stories of low and high scorers alike, 
often involves an impulsive sexual act. Aggressive behavior on the part of 
the hero is described more often by low- than by high-scoring men; but the 
expression is more intense and more commonly rejected in stories of high 
than in those of low scorers (n Aggression: Low scorers 28, High scorers 8; 
on Aggression: Low scorers 6, High scorers 14). Some high-scoring subjects 
ignore the woman in the background and attribute the man’s dejection to 
overindulgence in liquor. 

The main difference between the stories of one group and those of the 
other lies in the story-teller’s attitude toward what the hero has done and 
why he has done it. The more aggressive stories of murder and rape are often 
explained by low-scoring men on the basis of temporary maladjustments 
that could occur in the life of anyone, e.g., “He has difficulty in adjusting to 
civilian life after his army experiences.” These story-tellers rarely condemn 
the hero. Rather they tend to identify with his problems, describing his 
feelings and thoughts about the situation. The hero is usually portrayed as 
dejected, guilt-ridden, and concerned about the welfare of the girl involved. 

(n Sex, n Aggression n Abasement-intrapunitive type): The hero is reproach¬ 
ing himself for having harmed the girl as the result of an impulsive sexual act. 

; in fact there is often an expression of affection for her. 
The hero is not rejected by the story-teller. Rather there are signs of sympathy 
for the hero s problems. (M5: Low scorers 8, 6; High scorers 2, i%.) 

The high scorers who describe the same situational factors as the above 
often attribute the action to inherent criminal tendencies, referring to the 
hero by such phrases as “a fiend” or a “sex maniac.” Although detailed de¬ 
scription of the crime may be given, references to the hero’s feelings or 
thoughts about what has happened are comparatively rare. Suicide or punish¬ 
ment by authorities is the most common ending to these stories. 

(on Aggression): The central character is rejected for being a criminal or a low 
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character, and the picture is condemned as sordid. The story deals with an intense 
aggressive episode in which the story character has indulged preceding the pictured 
scene. He has committed a major crime (rape, murder, robbery) and the result is 
one of serious damage. (M5: Low scorers o, i; High scorers 2, 4y2.) 

Subjects from both groups sometimes tell less aggressive stories dealing 

mainly with the sensual aspects of the picture. In these stories, the low scorers 

also tend to be more accepting of sensual indulgence than are high scorers. 

Three nonprejudiced men tell stories of the pleasures of “wine, women, 

and song,” but none of the prejudiced men approach such a theme. There 

are, however, many stories by prejudiced men which center around a con¬ 
demnation of passive sensuality. 

(on Sex, Sentienceon Abasement, giving up of self-respect): The hero has 
yielded to sensual impulses because of innate weakness or a disappointing experi- 
^ce. (He has become a drunkard or indulged in sexual activities with a whore.) 
He is guilt-ridden, loses all self-respect, and becomes worthless to society. (Me- 
Low scorers 6, 5; High scorers i2y2, io%.) 

The low scorers, then, tend to identify with a hero who either finds no 
harm in a little overindulgence of sensuality or who blames himself for his 
transgressions, whereas the high scorers more often reject the hero for 
such behavior and predict for him a future of moral degradation.^ The T.A.T. 
stoiies are in keeping with the evidence from the interviews (see Chapter 
XI) that the low-scoring men are better able to accept id impulses than are 
high-scoring men. They are, furthermore, consistent with interview data 
(see Chapter XII) indicating that intrapunitiveness tends to be more com¬ 
mon in low than in high scorers. 

PICTURE 8. The content of all the stories elicited by this picture implies 
a recognition, on the part of the subject, of the contrasting active and passive 
roles of the two figures presented. In most of the stories of high- and low- 
scoring subjects alike the situation described is either a hypnotic session or a 
scene of death or illness. Many of the subjects elaborate very little beyond 
a description of the setting. Where further content is offered, there is a tend¬ 
ency for high more often than for low scorers to attribute permanent af¬ 
fliction and death to their heroes (p Affliction: Low scorers, 16, High scorers, 
23; Death-hero: low scorers, 6, High scorers 10) and to give emphasis to 
themes of exploitation by the dominant figure. 

(n Coercive Dominance <—> n Submissive Abasement): The hypnotist uses his 
powers for the purpose of exploiting the hypnotized person. (He is trying to secure 
information that will be held against the hypnotized man, or he is hypnotizing him 
for the purpose of being able to control the man’s actions.) Although there is usuallv 
some identification with the victim, and the hypnotist may be rejected, the story 

^ The variable n Abasement does not differentiate stories told by high- and low-scoring 
subjects in response to this picture (Low scorers 51; High scorers 49) because, according 
to the scheme of analysis used in this study, this variable includes both intragression and 
moral degradation. 
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ends without escape or counteraction on the part of the victim. (8: Low scorers 3, 
I; High scorers 5, 5.) 

The low-scoring men, on the other hand, tend to minimize the aggressive, 
dominant aspects usually suggested by the picture. Two low- but no high- 
scoring men tell stories in which hypnotism is used for purposes of aiding 
the psychological well-being of the patient. 

Another predominantly “low” story is distinguished by the sequence of 
themes rather than by the content alone. The story-teller begins by indicat¬ 
ing the possibility that the picture portrays an aggressive act on the part 
of the “hypnotist,” but he does not elaborate this interpretation. Instead, he 
proceeds to minimize the intensity of the story content. 

(Denial of n Aggression): The story-teller rejects the picture as unpleasant, or 
rejects the unpleasant possibilities for a story, or shows some confusion when the 
picture is first presented. He offers several suggestions of possible plots, involving 
aggressive intentions on the part of the hypnotist (death, an exploitive hypnotist, 
a potential crime), but these ideas are rejected. The intensity of the story content 
is then minimized. (“It is merely a stage demonstration of no consequence.” “It is 
a doctor and a patient,” or “It could be a priest saying a blessing over a sick man, 

or it may be a doctor and patient or most anything.”) (8: Low scorers 5, 4; High 
scorers i, 2.) 


The elements which, in stories to Picture 8, appear to be more character¬ 
istic of high than of low scorers are similar to those that have already been 
seen to differentiate the story content of the two groups of subjects. The 
tendency of high- more often than low-scoring men to stress dominance- 
submission relationships was indicated in stories to Pictures Ali, 3, AI7, and 
it appears here again. Also, the greater incidence in “high” stories of refer¬ 
ences to death and affliction was noted before in the discussion of responses 
to Picture 3. The impunitive manner of dealing with the aggressive aspect 
of this picture, exhibited in stories of some low-scoring men, has not been 
apparent in their responses to the pictures discussed previously. The tend¬ 
ency of the low scorers to describe their heroes as intrapunitive, i.e., to tell 
stories in which the hero blames himself for his transgressions, was evident 
in the production of low scorers elicited by Picture M5. It will be remembered 
.that the high scorers tended to condemn the characters instead. The differ¬ 
ence in the way in which aggression is dealt with by these two groups of 
subjects--intra- or impunitively by low scorers and extrapunitively bv high 

scorers—is reflected in the T.A.T. as well as in the interview data (see Chan¬ 
ter XI). ^ 


These findings may appear to be in contradiction to our previous remarks 
that the stories of low scorers describe more rebelliousness on the part of 
the hero. One might suspect that the trends toward obsessiveness suggested 
by the impunitive expressions would not be found in the same individual who 
describes fantasies of demands for independence. If the personality structure 
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PICTURE lo. This picture was included in our series because it was ex- 
pected that most of our subjects would make some kind of identification 
with a religious person and thereby add to our understanding of the com¬ 
parative satisfactions derived from religious practices by our two groups. 
We anticipated differences similar to those found independently in the ques¬ 
tionnaire and interview responses (see Chapters VI, XVIII), the low scorers 
eing more concerned with principles, the high scorers with the authoritarian, 
conventional, and ritualistic aspects of religious practice. Although differ¬ 
ences of this kind were found in the stories of those individuals who re¬ 
sponded to the religious elements of the picture, many of our subjects, both 
high and low scorers (about half of the male subjects), appeared to be unin¬ 
spired by the picture; they limited their responses to mere descriptions of 
the picture. It would seem that for these subjects there was not an adequate 
medium for identification. Of those men who elaborated their stories beyond 
what was given in the picture, a few in each of the two compared groups 

told stories in which a soldier in battle faced an immediate crisis and sought 
help from God. 

The low scorers who actually projected a story with some content tended 
to interpret the scene portrayed as expressive of a hero thoughtfully evaluat¬ 
ing life and religion and/or reacting with sensitive imaginative enjoyment 

to music or art. (n Sentience: Low scorers 37; High scorers 16.) 

« 

(n Sentence, n Cognizance): The hero is considering the problem of what 
religion, life, God really mean. Religion and/or music serves to give him emotional 
support, peace, and serenity. He is sensitive and imaginative, thoughtful, gets real 
enjoyment from playing the violin, and seeking the meaning of life. (10: Low 
scorers 2%, 4; High scorers o, 2.) 


The high scorers often identify with a hero who is afflicted with a disease 
such as infantile paralysis or suffering from the aggressions of an evil force 
such as “the Nazis,” and who seeks refuge in religion (p Affliction: Low 
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scorers 4, High scorers 10; n Abasement: Low scorers 4, High scorers 19; 
n Deference: Low scorers 19, High scorers 28). 

(p Physical Danger n Submissive Abasement): The hero is left totally helpless 
in the face of a crisis. Counteractive aggression is suppressed, taking the form of 
submissive abasement. (10: Low scorers o, o; High scorers 2, 4.) 

(p Physical Danger, Affliction-^ Deference to supernatural forces): The hero, 
who is the victim of infantile paralysis or of some mysterious physical force, seeks 
refuge in religion. He becomes a believer. He “gets religion.” (10: Low scorers 2, o; 
High scorers 2, 5.) 

These differences suggest patterns of reaction to the idea of God and 
the supernatural that are similar to those found in parent-child relationships. 
Those subjects who respond to the religious appeal of the picture generally 
depict the hero’s behavior in the way that is most characteristic of their 
fantasied responses to parental dominance: the low scorers describe autono¬ 
mous but deferent intellectual consideration, the high scorers apprehension 
and submission. 

The more frequent reference by prejudiced than by unprejudiced men 
to death and affliction is apparent here as it was in stories to Pictures 8 and 
My. One might say that the feelings of victimization so commonly ex¬ 
pressed by high scorers in their interviews (see Chapter XI) are likewise 
an important feature of the fantasy life of these men. The finding from the 
interviews that subjects in this group tend, more often than the low scorers, 
to conceptualize the “world as a jungle” (see Chapter XI) is also borne 
out by the fact that in their T.A.T. stories, especially those elicited by the 

present picture and by Picture My, they place more emphasis on the 
variable p Physical Danger. 


2. 


Comparison of Stories Told by High- and by Tow-scoring Women in 


Response to the Pictures fro7n the Murray Series 


PICTURE FI. Picture Fi elicited different types of themes than did Mi. 

The stories for Fi center around the “old man” in the picture, but since 

he is the only figure present, the theme of parent-child relationship, so 

common in the case of Mi, appears in only a few cases. Stories are mainly 

concerned with the father figure, with his attributes and interactions with his 
environment. 


The high- more often than the low-scoring women tell stories about a 
man who is sad and completely defeated, who has been severely rejected or 
has lost all that he spent his life striving for. (p Rejection: Low scorers o 
High scorers 15; p Affliction: Low scorers o, High scorers ii; p Bad Luck' 
Low scorers o. High scorers 12; p Death of Hero: Low scorers 16 Hiuh 
^orers 2y; p Lack: Low scorers 10, High scorers 15; p Loss: Low scorers 10 
High scorers ly; n Succorance: Low scorers 21; High scorers 41.) 
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(P F^lure p Loss, p Lack, p Rejection, p Affliction and/or Deaths n Succor- 

defeated because he has lost or never had money or 

(F™ Low scrrer! 8 6 MS’ 

Vr I. i^ow scorers », 6 ; High scorers i 6 , 17^4.) 


The low-scoring women tend to describe a father figure who is a philoso¬ 
pher or scholar, one who is constructively thoughtful and sensitive to the 
broader aspects of his environment, (n Cognizance: Low scorers 27, High 
scorers 7; n Exposition: Low scorers 9, High scorers 3; n Nurturance: Low 
scorers 12, High scorers 5; n Understanding: Low scorers 19, High scorers 

^3)* 


(n Cognizance, n Understanding): The hero is a philosopher reflecting upon 
t le ways of mankind or upon life’s pleasures and inconsistencies; or he is a scholar 
w o desires to contribute to knowledge. He may be attempting to counteract in¬ 
justice that has been directed at society as a whole, toward a particular social group 

or toward a fnend-but not in response to personal press of aggression or dominance. 

Low scorers 8, 12; High scorers i, 5!^^.) 

It appears that the nonprejudiced women tend more to admire and accept 
elderly men—who might be termed “father figures”—than do the prejudiced 
women. The former usually make a more positive identification with the 
male figuie presented in this picture, attributing to him positive successful 
striving, whereas the latter more often make a negative identification with 
the father figure, describing him as an unsuccessful, miserable individual. 

PICTURE F7. This picture is regularly interpreted as portraying two 

women, one old and one young. The identification is most often with the 
younger woman. 

Prejudiced women tend to reject the older woman in the picture as an 
unpleasant individual. She is often described as representing disagreeable 
characteristics that come with old age, and she is depicted as domineering, 
aggressive, selfish and manipulative of the younger woman, who is forced 
to submit to her demands. These trends are not clear in the scoring of need- 
press variables because many of the same variables are attributed to the older 
woman in stories of high scorers and to the younger person in stories of low 
scorers. Although total scores from some variables, e.g., n Aggression, are 
equally weighted for the F7 stories of high and low scorers, the constellation 
of variables in which they appear varies considerably. The following thema 
variables indicates that the high more often than the low scorers reject old 
age. 


(op Old Age-> on Aggression, Dominance): A story of contrast between youth 
and old age. The older woman is a product of the imagination of the figure in the 
foreground. The heroine is worrying about old age. Old women are conceived of 
as being mean and ugly. (F7: Low scorers i, i; High scorers 3, 5.) 

The old woman is a dominant, aggressive mother or a witch who exploits others 
for her own gain. She dominates her daughter’s life. She schemes to get her daughter 
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married off. She forces others to submit to her. (Fy: Low scorers 2, 2 ; High scorers 
4 . 5 -) 

Low scorers more often center their stories around the younger woman. 
The older woman in the picture is usually said to be either the same person 
as the younger one, portrayed later in life when she has gained the satisfac¬ 
tion of success, or the mother of the younger woman. Descriptions of mother- 
daughter relationship vary. The mother may be overprotective, causing the 
daughter to seek to escape from her; she may be a sympathizing, encouraging 
mother who aids the daughter in attempts for success; or she may be rejective 
of the daughter for the daughter’s selfish behavior. Stories are often told 
of a woman seeking a successful career, attempting to compete with men, 
and sometimes even to dominate and exploit them (n Acquisition: Low 
scorers 20, High scorers 3; n Autonomy: Low scorers 16, High scorers 7; 
n Dominance: Low scorers 17, High scorers 3). In those stories of low-scor¬ 
ing women in which the central character (the young woman) is described 
as domineering, she is usually denounced for this quality. This rejection is 
particularly interesting in view of the fact that low scorers rarely condemn 
their characters. It would seem that although they are able to accept their 
fantasies of competition and professional success, the hostility, in the form 
of deceit and exploitation, that may be a part of these fantasies, is unaccept¬ 
able. 

(p Old Agen Achievement, n Nurturance): The older woman is a product 
of the imagination of the younger woman or it is the same woman depicted at two 
stages of her career. She is often an artist or career woman for whom old age 
brings happiness and the satisfaction of success. (Fy: Low scorers 4, 7; High scorers 

I, I.) 

(on Dominance—toward men): The younger woman is sometimes rejected for 
her insincerity, her lack of understanding, or her attempts to exploit men. The 
older woman is sensitive to her environment and rejects the daughter’s lack of 
sensitivity. (Fy: Low scorers 5, 5; High scorers i, i.) 

Low scorers differ from high scorers in their conceptions of both youth 
and old age. The low scorers tend to depict constructive striving as belong¬ 
ing to the period of youth, while the aged person enjoys the fruits of the 
earlier efforts. High scorers more often picture youth as a period of helpless¬ 
ness in which the girl is led by the aging mother, and old age as a period of 

life to be dreaded because with it comes loss of the personal charms of 
youth. 

In stories told to this picture and to Picture Fi, the high- more often than 
the low-scoring women describe parental figures as either weak and ineffec¬ 
tive or as demanding and threatening. The hostilitv toward parental figures 
emphasized in these descriptions might well underlie the trend in these high- 
scoring subjects toward the comparative lack of genuine affection for their 
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PICTURE 3. Women 
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smns on both faces as somber and indicative of a crucial situation. The causa- 


tive factor is often the man’s departure for or return from the army. 
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Six low-scoring subjects and 3 high-scoring ones identify the characters 
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boy s problem of breaking home ties and accepting the role of an independent 


adult. In these stories the father is sympathetic and encouraging. In the father- 
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son stories of high-scoring women, the father tends to be more authoritarian 
and less nurturant. 


Besides producing numerous stories in which departure and reunion is 
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said to precipitate the immediate scene, the low-scoring* women sometimes 
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In either case the reaction described involves sensitivity to the feelings of 
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the other by each of the characters depicted. In most cases the more nurturant 
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figure is the man, but in a few stories the woman is assigned a protective role. 


(Female—n Succorance, n Affiliation): A description is given of the joy felt by 
a man and woman because they are together after a long separation: (or) They are 

separated. There is no fear of death or affliction pro¬ 
jected into the story. Although the man is usually the more nurturant, mutual 
dependency and strong affiliation are expressed. (3: Low scorers 6, 9; High scorers 
4. 3-) 


The man is sympathizing with the woman’s joys or sorrows created by a crucial 
situation involving a child, close friend, or relative. (The situation is natural death, 
a child running away from home, or success achieved by their child.) Here the 
woman is the somewhat more dependent. (3: Low scorers 3%, 9; High scorers, 
2V2, 5.) 


High-scoring women, like low-scoring women, tell stories in which the 


woman is the more dependent. However, the intensity of the personal rela¬ 


tionships is usually not as great in “high” stories as in “low” stories. Prejudiced 


women more often elaborate descriptions of disastrous situational factors. 


such as personal affliction or threat from the physical environment, that 


nromots the woman to seek the aid of rh TTli 3 n or <^ompf 1 f^n/^c imomn/^ 
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such dangers confronting the husband. Stories of a husband or son leaving 
for the army are often accompanied by an expression on the part of the 
woman of fearfulness lest the man be harmed. Several of the high scorers’ 
stories of the man’s return from war describe his afflictions, (p Affliction: 
Low scorers 3, High scorers 10; p Physical Danger: Low scorers 6, High 
scorers 16). 

/ 

(p Death, p Affliction directed at male figure): The man is leaving for war. She 
fears that he will be killed or injured and that she will never see him again: (or) He 
has just come back from war, severely injured. (3: Low scorers 3, 5; High scorers 

5 . “•) 


Both prejudiced and unprejudiced women apparently fantasy a role of de¬ 
pendency upon their male partners. However, in the case of the high-scor¬ 
ing women, the relationships involve less intensity of personal feelings 
than is found in those of the low scorers. The commonly fantasied death 
and injury to the man, in stories of the prejudiced subjects, suggest that un¬ 
derlying hostilities are present that prevent expression of more genuine 
affection. 

PICTURE F5. The woman in this picture is usually described as sad by 
both low- and high-scoring women. She is experiencing feelings of guilt, 
fear, and/or shame. There is a small group of subjects, mainly low scorers, 
who minimize the intensity of the disphoric tone by saying that the heroine 
IS only putting on an act, or that she has a temporary illness which she will 
soon overcome (4 low scorers, i high scorer). (It is interesting to note the 
similarity of the defense used by these women against masochistic behavior 

to that used by some of the low-scoring men against aggressive behavior. See 
discussion of stories told in response to Picture 8, below. 

Other low scorers relate the girl’s unhappiness to deprivation of love 
from her family or from a male sex object. 


^o-y-teller identifies with a girl who is unhappy or anxious because she is 

(Ft Low scored/ h'"? ' ’ ™PP°« her husband or family. 

^^r5. LOW scorers 5, 4; High scorers 2, o.) ^ 

Subjects from both groups attribute the unhappy mood to the natural or 

accidental death of a relative (4 low scorers, 6 high scorers). However, stories 

dwelling on the death scene are more often told by high scorers, themes of 

death or injury due to personal aggression are excessive among high as com 

pared to low scorers (n Aggression: Low scorers, 8, High scorers 31). Many 

prejudiced women tell stories describing feelings of guilt and fear resulting 

from an aggressive act committed impulsively. The object of the hostile ac^ 
IS, in most cases, the husband or lover. ^ 


has'HlltdTrturnTm lo^r' in'"'fit because she 


passion or “insanity” or she has just 
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witnessed his death (the morbid details are elaborated). (Fc: Low scorers n ?• 
High scorers 5, iil 4 .) 

The low-scoring women again describe more real involvement in love 
relationships while the stories of high scorers are suggestive of the same 
underlying hostility toward men as was referred to previously. The identi¬ 
fication of the latter subjects with the aggressor is obscured by techniques 
of rejecting the heroine for committing the act, attributing the cause to a 

temporary or permanent mental affliction, or by an outcome of punishment 
for the crime. 

The results of analysis of stories to Pictures 3 and F5 corroborate the find¬ 
ings of the interview data. The tendency of low scorers to emphasize love 
in sexual relationships, and to describe unhappiness resulting from depriva¬ 
tion of love, is apparent in material from both sources. The open admis¬ 
sion of fears of inadequacy by some low-scoring women, found in the inter¬ 
view data, may be related to fears of loss of love suggested by some of the 
T.A.T. stories of low-scoring subjects. 

Responses in the interviews were interpreted by the interview raters as 
indicating underlying disrespect for and resentment against men significantly 
more often in the case of high-scoring women than in the case of low scorers. 
The fact that, in the T.A.T., high-scoring women more often than low 
scorers produce stories of aggressive action directed at men or of permanent 
injury or death imposed upon them, substantiates the interpretations of the 
interview responses. Although the hostility is not admitted directly in either 
case, both the T.A.T. and interview material strongly suggest that such a 
trend is latent in prejudiced women. 

PICTURE 8. As in stories told in response to this picture by men, both 
high- and low-scoring women describe an active and a passive figure. The 
low scorers identify more often with the submissive role, the high scorers 
with the dominant role (n Abasement: Low scorers 18, High scorers 7; p 
Abasement: Low scorers 2, High scorers ii; n Dominance: Low scorers 16, 
High scorers 34). 

The themes produced by low-scoring men, referred to above, are not as 
common in stories of low-scoring women. Reference to aggressive intent is 
less often referred to in the themes of these women. When an aggressive act 
is described, the story-teller usually rejects the aggressor (n Aggression: Low 
scorers 6, High scorers 8; on Aggression: Low scorers 12, High scorers 6). 
More often, the active person is described as nurturant and helpful. He is a 
doctor or a priest, aiding a sick man (sometimes by hypnosis) or saying a 
prayer over a dying man. 

(p Affliction, p Death of Object-^ n Nurturance): A doctor is treating a patient 
in a psychoanalytic session or through hypnosis: (or) A priest blesses a dead or 
condemned man, emphasizing the dying man’s virtues, his life achievements, and 
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their meaning for the future world, and offering him hope for peace in the after- 
world. (8: Low scorers 6, 6; High scorers i, 3%.) 

High- more often than low-scoring women condemn the passivity of the 
reclining figure or give him little consideration except in so far as he serves 
as a tool of the hypnotist (n Passivity: Low scorers 14, High scorers 3; on 
Passivity: Low scorers 5, High scorers 10). Instead, they tend to identify 
with the active figure, who is often described as an exhibitionist and trickster. 
He seeks to control the actions of the other man, or to seduce an audience 
into believing in his superhuman powers. Some low scorers also describe 
a stage demonstration (n Recognition: Low scorers 14, High scorers ii; on 
Recognition: Low scorers o. High scorers 6) but the exploitive element is 
usually absent in their stories. 

(n Dominance-Recognition): The hypnotist seeks the admiration of an audience, 
or of the man he is hypnotizing, for his powers to impose his will upon another. 
The audience is belittled as foolish for being “taken in.” (8: Low scorers i, o; High 
scorers 6, 3%.) 

These differences in story content again suggest that the low scorers are 
more likely to empathize in emotional situations than" are the high scorers. 
The latter often appear to be disdainful of passive individuals or of those who 
react affectively. The comparative inability of the prejudiced women to deal 
with their own emotions (see Chapter XI) is probably basic to this rejection 
of emotion in others. 

PICTURE 10. Identification is with the one portrayed figure, who is some¬ 
times identified as a boy, sometimes as a girl, and in a few cases, as a woman. 
The religious theme is somewhat more readily responded to by low-scoring 
women than by low-scoring men. (The blandness of the responses by many 
of the men was discussed above.) However, aside from one type of “high” 
story which projects external aggressive force, stories by high-scoring women 
tend to reflect very little involvement in the story content. 

The most common expression of low-scoring women concerns an in¬ 
ternalized religion in which the hero appears humble and awed by the natural 
environment and stimulated to thought, creativity, and love of his fellow man 
(n Achievement: Low scorers 20, High scorers 11; n Deference: Low scorers 
37 ' High scorers 20; n Nurturance: Low scorers 24, High scorers 14; n 

Sentience: Low scorers 30, High scorers ii; n Understanding: Low scorers 
12, High scorers 7). 

(n Sentience, n Deference, n Understanding): The hero is considering the prob¬ 
lem of what religion, life, God really mean. Religion and/or music serves to give 
him emotional support, peace, and serenity. He is sensitive, imaginative, thoughtful 

gets real enjoyment from playing the violin. (10: Low scorers 6, 12: High s'corers 
L 3 -) ^ 

The stories of high-scoring women are less intense. Many relate merelv 
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in the picture, sometimes making more concrete the vague 


ofTiy description only, and being devoid 

in church. He imagines hrsMs“"a^vision I*'™ 

scorers 9, 4I4,) Christ. (10. Low scorers 3, zVj; High 

meaning of religion to the individual are in terms of 

plication. Stories are related in which the hero, as a result of inflicted^suffer 
mg becomes a believer, allowing religious direction to decide his acdoiL 

7 H,^h“co"rer^°i'ir°"*'^ ^ 


afflicted^bv l‘’d’reaH°?? " " The hero or a member of his family is 

suffering of Christ turns to God m the crisis and is reminded of the 

sunenng ot Christ. (10: Low scorers 11/2, 2; High scorers 3, 10.) 


for nrd further evidence of the greater sensitivity and need 

or understanding of the low scorers. That these qualities are incorporated 

into '•‘^ligmus attitudes more often by low than by high scorers, was indicated 

by the differences between “high” and “low” responses to a questionnaire 

Item concerning the importance of religion and the church (see Chapter 

L), a finding which suggested a greater tendency in low scorers to have an 
internalized religion. 

questionnaire and from the interviews (see Chapter 
AVllI) suggest that the high scorers seek religion as something to which 
they can cling in defense against their own impulses and the threats of the 


mysterious supernatural. 

3. Comparison of Stories Told by Lou) and High Scorers (Me?! and 
Wo 77 ten) to Pictures Depictmg Mmority Group Members. We expected 
Pictures 2, 4, 6, and 9 to elicit further information about the way in which 
high as compared with low scorers conceptualize the social roles of various 


group members. The results tend to substantiate other findings regarding at¬ 
titudes of these two groups, but they did not differentiate the high and low 
scorers as sharply as did the pictures from the Murray series. 

We had expected the low scorers to identify more closely with the charac¬ 
ters shown in these pictures and to attribute more constructive behavior to 
them than would the high scorers. We had thought that the high scorers 
would view the characters more distantly, reject them more often, and tend 
to endow them with those traits of behavior for which these subjects had, in 
their interviews, condemned minority group members. As a matter of fact, 
since the pictures themselves were so expressive, both high and low scorers 
often describe the picture (the environmental situation) rather than tell a 
real story about it. They project less into the story than was the case with 
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the stories elicited by the Murray pictures. In many cases there was no real 
clue as to what extent the subject identified with the person in the picture. 
There was often no clear-cut expression of acceptance or rejection of the 
heroes, because the test instructions did not call for expression of atti¬ 
tudes. 

The problem of identification was complicated by the explicitness of the 
activity in the picture. It was clear in most cases that our subjects did not 
closely identify with the slum area in Picture 4 or the crime aspect of Picture 
6. In response to Picture 6, description of antisocial behavior, more specifically 
of aggression, can hardly be called projective and is certainly “pulled” by 
the picture itself. Many low scorers as well as high scorers reject any aggres¬ 
sive acts. The difference between rejecting the act and rejecting the person 
committing the act was not always apparent in the short themes produced by 
our subjects. Pictures 2 and 9 also, because of their lack of equivocality, limit 
the amount of projectivity possible. However, the overlapping is more in 
the area of both low and high scorers’ identifymg with socially acceptable 
activity—activity that is clearly “pulled” by the picture. 

PICTURE 2. Certain differences, however, are apparent. The most common 
story told to Picture 2 is one in which both figures are described as “zoot- 
suiters” or young “jitterbugs.” Often our subjects, both high and low scorers, 
describe them as belonging to a minority group, usually Mexican or Negro. 
High scorers, men and women alike, more often than low scorers, reject the 
characters. They consider these people as immoral and antisocial. The men 
tend to reject them for their sensuality and for their carefree attitude, some¬ 
times describing them as “too sexy” and “too playful” (on Sex: Low scorers 
I, High scorers 10; on Play: Low scorers o. High scorers 10.) The high- 
scoring women condemn them for their offensive exhibitionism (on Recogni¬ 
tion: Low scorers 2; High scorers 14) and rebelliousness (on Aggression: 
Low scorers o. High scorers 8; on Autonomy: Low scorers 3, High scorers 

15)* 


(on Aggression, Autonomy): Because the parents have not been strict enough 

with the girl, have not given her a sufficient amount of direction and guidance, 

the girl has gotten into trouble, has done wrong. The story proceeds with an 

attempt to put her on the right path, to teach her to do the “right thing ” (2- Low- 
scoring women o, i; High-scoring women 3, 5%.) 

(on Play, Recognition, Excitance, Sex): The story-teller rejects the characters 
because of the clothes they are wearing (e.g., “I dont like people who wear that 
kind of Clothes so that they can draw attention to themselves.”) or they condemn 
them as an inrerior kind of individual (e.g., “They are disrespectful citizens ” “Tvo- 
;cal zooBu.ters criminal type,” “typical jitterbugs who hang around the U.S.O ” 
They are the kind who wont ever accomplish anything.”) They are accused of 
being nojsy, antisocial, enhibitionistic, lacking seriousness, (t: Low-scoring Ln 

"'Omen 2, 2; High-scoring women 10V2, 


I 
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Low scorers tell stories with similar content but the men in t-Lic 
1 ^ exhibitionistic and rebellious aspect of the picture than do 

he h.gh scorers (Men-n Sex: Low scorers ,8, High scorLfr nordf^ 
erentiating n Excitance: Low scorers 16, High scorers 5; n Play Low 
corers 34, High scorers 21. Women-n Autonomy: Low scorers if, High 
corws 2; n Aggression: Low scorers 12, High scorers 2; n Play: Low scorers 
40, High scorers 22; n Recognition: Low scorers 25, High scorers 14). 

(n Play, n Sentience, n Sex, n Affiliation): The couple in the picture are out on a 
dance '""a’ enjoyment in dancing or watching others 

They have won a dance contest, are happy that they were awarded the pi" 
Low-scoring women 9%, 7; High-scoring women 6, 4 ) ® ® 


A few high- and low-scoring subjects of both sexes place these characters 
Situation in which social pressure demands that they give up their rebel- 
lous ways and conform. However, instead of condemning the rebellious 
youngsters, as the high scorers do, low scorers often attribute the behavior 
to a logical resistance to the demoralization that is likely to result from 
racial prejudice; and they usually conclude by saying, in effect, that in 

growing up the young people will learn to cope with the situation in more 
constructive ways. 

Apparently the mechanism of projection operates in the T.A.T. situa¬ 
tion in a fashion that is similar to what has already been suggested as a factor 
determining some of the interview responses. It is those more primitive, un¬ 
sublimated forms of expression so often found in their fantasies (see stories 
told in response to Pictures M5 and F5) that the high scorers project onto 
members of minority groups. Those desires within themselves which remain 
unsatisfied tend to be magnified and rejected in others whom they suspect 
of satisfying the same desires. It also becomes understandable why high 
scorers, both men and women, should reject the independence and non¬ 
conformity of the young people in Picture 2 when we remember that these 
subjects employ submissiveness as a means for denying underlying hostile 
feelings. Thus, we often find the high scorers defending their own submissive¬ 
ness by condemning as brazen the lack of submission suggested by the de¬ 
picted clothing and by what they interpret to be a defiant smile of enjoyment. 

PICTURE 4. Stories told in response to Picture 4 by low scorers are, on the 
whole, more intense than stories told by high scorers. Low scorers tend to 
deal with realistic problems tiiat face persons living in a slum area, such 
problems as how to earn a living, how to adapt to or to alter the povert\' 
of the surroundings. Low-scoring women often describe thoughts and feel- 
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ings of the hero regarding his own life and his relation to society and social 
goals. 

(n Cognizance, n Nurturance): The hero is a philosopher thinking of mankind, 
of life’s pleasures or inconsistencies. He strives to contribute to social betterment 
or to counteract social injustice directed at society as a whole or toward a particular 
social group or toward a friend. (4: Low-scoring women 4, 2%; High-scoring 
women zV-.*, 2.) 

(n Cognizance, n Abasement—intrapunitive type): The hero is ashamed of his 
past actions and his past egocentrism. He envies the life of the poorer people who 
allow themselves to enjoy more sensual and passive activity. He decides that he, 
too, would like to enjoy such a life. (4: Low-scoring women 4, 5; High-scoring 
women V2, o.) 

The high scorers more often label the central character as a “typical East- 
sidei ’ or as a “greedy Jewish businessman.” They also tend to reject the lack 
of order and cleanliness in the presented environment. 


(on Aggression, on Acquisition): The hero is rejected as a “typical Eastsider,” 
a “greedy Jewish businessman,” “a queer duck,” or as a criminal, or a beggar. He is 
up to no good. The rejected hero is about to commit a crime or has just committed 
a crime. He is disguised or hiding out. (4: Low-scoring men 2%, 2^^; High-scoring 
men 4, ^Vj.) (4: Low-scoring women 4, 2V2; High-scoring women 8, 5.) 

High-scoring women again exhibit a tendency to project failure, afflic¬ 
tion, and death upon a father figure. 


(p Failure, p Loss, p Death and/or p Affliction^ n Succorance): The hero has 

spent his whole life seeking success. He is now very sad, feels defeated (because he 

has lost all his money, friends, status, or because he never had any money, status, 

friends, or because he is old and sick.) (4: Low-scoring women o, o; High-scorine 
women 2, 3.) 6 

(p Physical Danger, p Aggression): The hero is a victim of an aggressive or 
rejective press, enforced on hirn by the human or physical environment. (4: Low- 
scoring women o, o; High-scoring women 3, '^¥2.) 


These differences in the story content reflect the ethnic prejudice of th« 
high scorer and the contrasting concein of the low scorer over the welfare 
of society and the individual’s role in that society. That no further dif. 
ferentiation between the two groups was found in the present instance mighi 
well have been due to the comparative lack of ambiguity in the structure 

1 commonly interpreted as a suspect caught bs 

the pohee. High scorers often reject the suspect and identify more closeh 
uith the police authority. The high-scoring men, especially, describe the 
man in custody as a dangerous criminal, a Negro or Mexican with an innateh 
weak character. (Men-on Aggression: Low scorers i,, High scores U' o'r 
Autonomy: Low scorers 7, High scorers 16.) He mav have been involved it 
a strike or race not for which he is condemned hy the story-teller. Subject: 


of the picture. 

PrCTURE 6. 
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Srs;r,“htzrs “ r™ 

trol and protect an imagined white^ victim. ^ situation under con- 


(on Autonomy, on Aggression 

committed - —-— ’ 


n Dorninance): The hero is rejected. He has 

Lgm '-P- “"S-beST; a^ w:rehl“ 

he is finally punished for his -eions.T6^ToV^.rrrg“ 

rLZrTZ" iLT;r:;rrute“ht’r"'" 7t ~- 

striking for h gher wareTor finbr exploitation; i.e., the man has either been 

g lor nigner wages or fighting race pre udice. The attiniHr of rh. i, 

IS usually a combination of fear and defiant rebellion 
idintifies^ithThtro who°hrs"b^en tavoireTir'’ " >• The story-teller 

crime. The police have “uehr him ^ " 'o™ petty 

^ m ^ ^ 


Th^e^°"otrb“’n 1 ®E?n': Autonomy): 

have caught him and are unduly hard on him^ He .°'’/'’™epe«y crime. The police 

scoring Ln 8 ,7 High scorMg'meu ^ 4 ) («■ L<>w- 

th^rn/fo!" “P"""' differences between stories of high and 

nroie r' f refiect their attitudes toward minority groups The 

yoiection of instinctual desires upon a rejected individual, on^of the 

ommon defenses of the high-scoring individuals, is apparent in the TAT 
as in their more direct verbalizations of prejudices. 

PICTURE 9. The portrayed characters in Picture 9 are seldom onenlv 

^ clean, or neat, and seem to be acting in a sociallv acceptable way 
H gh scorers often state explicitly, or imply by the uniqueness they give To 
the story content, that these Negroes are different from most Negml 
Both high- and low-scoring subjects customarily begin their stories by 
describing the characters as “grandmother” and “grandson.” Both group^ 
often say that the two people are having their picture taken. Although suT 
jects from both groups attribute scholastic accomplishments to the boy for 

scorers the accomplishments mean achieving a status that is only 
slightly above the slave position that they attribute to the other members of 
the family. The low scorers, who apparently identify more closely with the 
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Negro boy, project their own desires for success. They do not, as do the 
high scorers, limit the success to a minimum amount, implying inferior 
capacity on the part of the Negro. 

Some of the low-scoring women emphasize the positive relationship be¬ 
tween the grandmother and grandson. 

(p Succorance<—>n Nurturance): The grandmother and grandson are fond of 
each other and are proud to be together. She is helping the boy to solve a problem 
or reach a decision. She is encouraging the boy to go on to further learning and 
achievement. She is teaching the boy or is explaining something to him. (9: Low- 
scoring women 2, 5; High-scoring women o, H.) 

Some of the subjects, high and low scorers of both sexes, interpret Picture 
9 as two people watching something. For the low scorers it is more com¬ 
monly an enjoyable artistic performance. (Men—n Sentience: Low scorers 
37 i High scorers 16. Women—n Sentience: Low scorers 33, High scorers 11.) 
The high scorers emphasize unpleasant scenes involving death and affliction 
(Men—p Affliction: Low scorers 4, High scorers 10; p Death-object: Low 
scorers 3, High scorers 8; p Aggression: Low scorers ii. High scorers 16. 
Women—p Affliction: Low scorers 7, High scorers 14; p Death-object: Low 

scorers 7, High scorers 14; p Aggression: Low scorers ii. High scorers 
16). 


(p Physical Danger, p Dominance-^ n Abasement-Submission): An unpleasant 
scene presents itself; or an authoritarian figure representing police, a parent, or 
another socially dominant figure is demanding that the hero conform to his will. 
(9: Low-scoring men 4, zVj; High-scoring men 6, 3%.) 


Here again, low scorers express greater involvement in interpersonal re¬ 
lationships and more sensitivity to pleasurable stimuli in the environment 

than do high scorers; whereas the high scoters tend to be more concerned 
with environmental threats. 


C. THE T.A.T.s OF MACK AND LARRY 

An examination of the T.A.T. stories produced by Alack and Larry will 
illustrate in detail the present approach to the scoring and interpretation of 
this material; it will show how, in concrete cases, some of the differences be¬ 
tween high- and low-scoring men are manifest, and it will at the same time 
add something to the developing pictures of these two men 

These two cases were not chosen as those best suited for demonstratinR 
the contribution of the T.A.T, to an understanding of "high” and “low” ner- 
sonahty structures. The stories of A-Iack and Larry are used, rather, as a part 
of our plan for follosving these two men through all of our procedures- 

T A T Tk f rm concerned solely y ith the 

.A.T., the selection of illustrative cases is entirely random. This is probably 
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1 ” discussion we have spoken only of trends in the stories of 

OW and h.gh scorers; it is not to be expected that all oTthes tr nd wH 
appear m the record of any one individual. In examining the series of mTc 

hat a^pTar «t o ^ T"'' -mbmatiorof t^td 

Ethnocentrism sxale, and we shall point out those trends which appear to be 

rh^h T“ analysis will be carried out against 

e background afforded by the preceding pages of this chapter, 

Presented below are the verbatim records of the stories produced by Mack 

pictures. The two sets of 

immS-Tr examiner. The figure in parenthesis 

immediately following the number of the picture indicates the elapsed time 

m seconds, between the presentation of the picture and the subject’s begin- 

IS story. The examiners questions are given in parenthesis within 

t e o y o the story. The notation (Q-o) refers to a question about the 

outcome of the story, e.g., “How does it turn out,” (Q-m) to a request 

for elaboration or explanation of what the subject said immediately before, 
and (p) indicates a pause on the part of the subject. 

After each story the ratings (on the 1-5 scale) of the needs and press in 

the story are given. Tabulation of these ratings appear at the end of each 
set of stories. 

The analyses of the stories, which follow the presentation of the tabulated 
ratings, were blind in the sense that the analyst was not familiar wfith any 
of the other material on these two subjects. All that was known w'as that 
Alack scored high, and Larry low^, on the E scale. If these analyses accord 
w ell wuth w’hat is already known about these subjects, and, more particularly, 
with the clinical material to be given later, they w'ill constitute evidence in 
favor of the validity of the T.A.T. 


1. LARRY’S STORIES 


Mf ("jj It looks like a father and son. The son is a criminal and the father is 
ashamed of him. He has a look of sympathy and not hatred. He is probably in prison 
and is facing the electric chair. The father thinks of how much he has done for the 
son and can’t understand why the son did it. The son is in the death cell and the 
father is seeing him for the last time. They had been talking but have now reached 
the stage where all they can do is to just think. The guard comes along and leads 

the son awav. 


n Aggression 3 

n Nurturance 2 

n Abasement 4 

n Blamavoidance 2 

n Deference i 


p Nurturance 2 

p Dominance 3 

P Aggression 2 

p Exposition 2 

p Claustrum 2 
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n Cognizance 2 p Death of Object 2 

n Exposition 2 

n Succorance 3 

on Rejection i 

2 (8) This is a picture of zootsuiters. They seem to be in a prison line-up; they 

were involved in a crime. They are either confident or trying not to show fear. The 
latter is probably more true. A gang is standing around them. This gang got 
together and went to stealing and they are now being taken up for investigation. 
They are pretty sure of being released to go home because it will be hard for the 
police to get anything on them. (Are they guilty? ) Yes, they are but they have been 
able to cover up. They continue with their petty crimes. 

n Autonomy 2 p Aggression 2 

n Affiliation 2 p Dominance 3 

n Aggression 3 p Affiliation 2 

n Acquisition 2 

n Blamescape 3 

on Succorance i 

5 (10) This is a father and mother grieving over the loss of a son in the war. 

They have just received word of his death. He was their only son. They are just 
thinking and saying nothing. The mother thinks of the son, and the father thinks 
of the mother to comfort her. He thinks of their life together and how it will be 
changed now. They had been very happy about the accomplishments of their son. 
They can’t bear to think of the tragic end. Neither are crying, so they will con¬ 
tinue to make the best of it and will keep a stiff upper lip. 

n Succorance 4 p Succorance 2 

n Cognizance 2 p Death of object 4 

n Passivity 3 p Affiliation 2 

n Nurturance 3 

n Affiliation 2 

on Achievement 2 


4 (^2) This woman is a peddler. The man is a rich banker who is walking 

through the slums of New York. He is on his way home. He doesn’t want to be 

snobbish and not touch the people. He feels out of his neighborhood. The woman 

is right at home here. Each goes his own way in sort of contrast of two lives—the 

rich and the poor. He walks this way on his way home from work each day, and 

does his best not to be too personal with any of them. He just wants to know 
what’s going on for business reasons. 

n Acquisition 3 p Uncongenial Environment 3 

n Seclusion 3 p Lack , 

n Rejection i p Gratuity f 

n Copizance 3 p Task ' \ 

on Rejection 2 

Ms {6) This is a young fellow who drinks a lot. His clothes are all messed uo 
In a dingy hotel room, he feels he has lost all of his friends. He thinks all of the 
troubles of the world are on his shoulders. He contemplates suicide. The trouble is 
with a woman he had an affair with. He doesn’t know whether to injure her or 
destroy himself. (Q-m) To kill her or commit suicide. She isn’t much giod herself, 
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rsft'cs iiHSSSSES^ 


n Abasement 
n Succorance 
n Aggression 
n Sex 

n Affiliation 
n Counteraction 
n Nurturance 
n Understanding 
n Rejection 


4 

3 

4 
4 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 


p Uncongenital Environment 

p Sex 

p Rejection 
p Death of Object 


3 
2 

4 

2 


6 


some Irime^Thi nnl!^“ P“'‘“- committing 

police have the upper hand. He is frightened for fear they will use their sticks. He is 

^ ^ ^ family-a good wife and two or three children. He is a no 

ro m ^ from his wife. 

has been caught he knows she will find it all out. For this reason, he would like to 

get away fiom the police, but is afraid if he tries he will get shot. He just backs 
against the wall and lets himself get caught. 

Dominance 3 

Aggression 3 

Affiliation 2 

Cognizance 3 


Aggression 

3 

op 

on Autonomy 

2 

op 

on Acquisition 

3 

op 

on Succorance 

2 

op 

on Harmavoidance 

4 

r 

on Blamescape 

3 


on Abasement 

3 



Mj r^|This young fellow is going away to the army and his mother is very sad 
about It. She has been expecting this and they have talked it all over. Now that the 
moment is here, neither knows just what to say. In silence she thinks of his youth— 
his birth and what he used to do as a little boy. She thinks of his late teens and the 
honors he got in high school. He thinks less of the past than of the future-and 
what It will be like in the army. He determines to make the best of it, and try to get 
the war over with as soon as possible so he can come back. Both stand there for a few 
minutes, and when he leaves he kisses her and walks away without saying anything. 


n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 


Exposition 

Achievement 

Nurturance 

Succorance 

Passivity 

Counteraction 

Aggression 

Cognizance 


2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 


p Task 


4 


8 (1$) This is a man lying on his death bed. The other man is an enemy of his. 

He has been the cause of his death and is glad he has gone because he hates him in¬ 
wardly. He gave the impression that he was his friend. He has his hand in the air. 
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not to touch him but as a relief of emotion-just clenching his fist over him. These 
were both respectable men. (How do you mean?) They were businessmen, not 
gangsters. They were competitors in business and were both from the same social 
group. The dying man has felt no tension between them; it’s all in the other fellow. 
The dying man’s wife had this fellow come in to sit with him for a few minutes. 
Now that his competitor has gone, he will have more confidence in himself and 

more esteem in the community. 

n Aggression 3 

n Rejection 4 

n Achievement 3 

n Acquisition 3 

n Recognition 3 

p {-() This is a mother and son at home; I say that because of the pictures on the 
wall. Both are sad. Something has happened in the family. It’s a large family of ten 
or twelve children, (p) One of the brothers has just gotten in trouble; he stole 
something. This is a respectable, religious family. The mother makes them go to 
church. The boy is in jail and they have heard the news. The whole family is sitting 
around the living room, but in this picture we can see only the two. Both seem to 
have the same thoughts—the reputation of the family. The boy who committed the 
crime can’t understand why he did it. Though not rich, they had a fairly nice home 
and enough food; there was just no reason why the boy should do a thing like that. 
Since he is one of the family they will of course try to help him. They try to pun¬ 
ish him in some way, probably by being cool to him, not speaking. (How old is 
he?) He is about 25 and unmarried. 


p Affiliation 2 

p Death of Object 4 
p Deference 3 


n Succorance 3 

n Blamavoidance 4 
on Aggression 3 

on Autonomy 3 

on Acquisition 3 

n Abasement 3 

n Affiliation 2 

n Nurturance 3 

n Rejection 3 


p Claustrum 2 

p Dominance 3 

p Aggression 2 

p Gratuity 2 


10 (12) This reminds me of a Biblical story. It is about Christ on the cross. This 
IS a cloudy sky on a dull, stormy day. This woman is of the modern age; the picture 
in the background comes to her mind. She has had lots of troubles and doesn’t know 
how to solve them, (p) (What kind?) It may have been the death of her husband 
She IS a very religious woman, and he has meant a lot to her. They always solved 
their problems together. All she knows now is to turn to Christ and the Bible to try 
to figure out a solution to her problems. She has been very religious from the time 
she was small. Now that the vision has come to her, she is more satisfied-she has 
found peace of mind and is now able to continue her life. She will be sad but will 
have the feeling that the Lord will care for her husband and will give her comfort. 


n Abasement 3 

n Succorance 3 

n Affiliation 2 

n Deference 4 

n Passivity 2 

n Counteraction 2 


p Bad Luck 2 

p Death of Object 3 
p Affiliation 3 

p Gratuity 3 

p Nurturance 2 
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2 . MACK’S STORIES 


accident may havt happened^or a d"^T a comforting friend 

(P) There is a certain duE" „ ’th ™an' 'VreT°' ^famSy.' 

Shock, (p) (Are the two men related" It’s probably from the great 

may be just friends. I doubt if it’s his father Thp^ff 

successful. The young fellow is a deeolv ^ again will be 

successful, or at best only temporarilv ^Thp maybe won’t be too 

person who might do viokncT^f nush^d r " indicates the type of 

murder somebody on being oppre^ed I think ^ easily 

along with from then on. ^ makes him hard to get 


n Succorance 
n Affiliation 
n Counteraction 
n Understanding 
n Abasement 
n Aggression 


3 

3 

2 


3 


p Nurturance 3 
p Death of Object 3 
p Physical Danger i 
p Affiliation 3 
p Dominance 


3 


Sion. They™' fus" Ct.w'orforl'’^ “P f" 

to me; I never saw that sor® of thing beforl The^inTook^*" 
man about a .-considerably older, /fter a show, Ly ™ ^ce and'JarXhen 

1 home about ten or eleven o’clock. Lo,n ,h. L. 5:/, “ 


o^th r rL llTr 'yP'- ' t"’' *<=>' husband and wif hey Tust Bo 

Sll'h™^ tt'n^hTSrf^^ r' “ ‘^eep.’and^hrSs®: 

rif 

HfLlZrt P’"“^'- Thatlrs;7d''rlTo:"n’t 

drifted apart.^ ^ ^ ^ they gradually 


n Recognition 
n Nutriance 
n Affiliation 
n Excitance 
n Play 


3 

2 


1 

2 


p Exposition 
p Affiliation 
p Superiority 
p Cognizance 


3 


5 fioJ My first impression is from what I read in newspapers, you know about 
the war. He is saying goodbye to his mother. He is of miL^ agXaboutT,. His 
mother is about in her early 50 s. He is advising her not to worry. He says he will 

iTad he?rnTr ""V informed of the folks and his frknds. He tries to 

lead her to believe he will see her again soon-like most men would. He seems to be 

a strong indmduaL He is clean-cut. Of course, we always like to hope they will 

all come back, but I can t help but guess that he will not come back. He was killed 

in the war. They are very close and yet are not the kind to show a lot of observable 

one another, and make 

fun of one another and yet if one got in trouble they all came to his rescue. That’s 
tile kind or lamily they were. 
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n Nurturance 3 

n Dominance 2 

n Affiliation 3 

n Succorance 2 

n Deference 2 


p Task 3 

p Succorance 2 

p Death of Hero 3 
p Affiliation 3 

p Nurturance 3 


4 (30) It looks something like a street off the main track in New York City. It’s 
a run-down section of the city. These pictures are cleverly done—they don t tell 
you anything. (What preceded this picture?) W^ell, its perhaps on a Saturday or 
Sunday and this businessman is on his way home. I don’t think he is very well, all 
bundled up like that. I think he must be a tailor. He isn’t too well off, but is better 
off than most of his neighbors. He is a family man. As for the woman, it’s difficult 
to give a motive for her. She has something to sell, is poor, and can just keep her 
family in food and clothes. (Q-o) There is no relationship between these people. 
It is just the end of the day and each is going home. Each represents a class—the 
well off and the poor. This is just a typical scene. 


n Acquisition 3 p Uncongenial Environment 2 

n Construction i p Affliction 2 

n Nurturance 2 p Lack 2 

M3 (-jo) Oh, oh! This is apt to be rather sordid. It doesn’t represent a family 

scene to me! It may be a prostitute, and I see the old bottle there. This may be "a 
young American down in the tropics; he is dressed in white because of the tempera¬ 
ture. As for the woman, it’s difficult to say because of the shadows, but she appears 
of darker skin. The place has crude furnishings, (p) (What preceded? ) The natural 
assumption is that they had sexual intercourse. The fellow is about half drunk and 
is about to consume more. The fellow looks kind of “hang-dog”; perhaps he regrets 
his recent act or perhaps his station in life. He is down and out and liquor isn’t 
much of a boon to him. He has sufficient depth of character to take himself out of 
a place like that and to genuinely regret what he did to the woman. She doesn’t 
enter into the story, except to be the object of his lust. He is a better type than she 
He can take care of himself. He finally drags himself out of such surroundings and 

gradually amounts to something. Do I take too long? I get quite involved in these 
stories. 


n Excitance 
n Abasement 
n Blamavoidance 
n Sex 

n Blamescape 
n Counteraction 


1 p Sex ^ 

3 p Uncongenial Environment i 

2 



I 



IS a public disturbance, perhaps a strike or a race disturbance H 
has some Negroid fe^ures. He started a riot and has now been separated from th 
^roup he organized The police have frightened him and he expects the worn H 

he was the fall guy for the group. Without the crowd influence he was p?etty docUe 


n Dominance 
n Aggression 
n Autonomy 

w 

n Abasement 
n Succorance 


3 


4 

2 


p Dominance 
p Aggression 

p Claustnim 


3 

3 

2 
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correspond. She is ibow <5o and he aboT^t^ HeT*“ “1^1," 

He's upset too, like he®d rather nTl^ve Im' h k"" J “ shocked, 

type to get into trouble, (p) This oicturp cr’ t^oesn’t look the 

both the mother and tS maTu wL'nTtTc^'" 'T'’' of someone loved 

sort of negligence on his narr onA N ® crime, but an auto accident. It was 

first, then comes back to him and decides toT^^'h’^^^Vturns away at 
in the picture and a friennent for a rSe ^'P^is fellow 
(in the picture) was drivine. He wa«; necri; ^ ^ accident and this fellow 

the death of the person ridinu with him^ some way or another, and caused 

to do now is to forget it an^ lust vi rlvh? ‘■"P”"'' 'he thing 

to keep thinking about it (dZ heA Ve ° k d"® f ”'• him it is bad 

finallyPpasses ou® of his memory ’ " ‘>■'’‘8 life down. It 


n Exposition 
on Succorance 
n Abasement 
n Aggression 
n Affiliation 
n Blamescape 

n Passivity 


2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 
2 


p Rejection 2 

p Death of Object 3 
p Nurturance 4 

p Affiliation 2 

p Physical Dangi 
p Exposition 


er 2 


Idf, JTk *’'t'" '“8?'’®'“ “ »nd his patient. Yet, the gesmre gives me the 

The n r' ^ ^ hypnotist at work. 1 dont know much about the field of hypnosis 

The patient is unconscious about the face, but his legs aren’t relaxed UsuX sul' 

perforinances are put on on the stage, and this seems to be inTprivate home Do 

know^ keep their clothes on while receiving hypnotic treatment?^(I’m sure I don’t 

This man is a hypnotist and is directing the performance along the Hms that would 
be funny to the audience. The other fellow was taken from the audience an^later 

in go home.""'^' ° “ ' ” “ ' 1 ““'“"®- The performance ends and 


n 

n 

n 

n 


Dominance 

Play 

Recognition 

Affiliation 


2 

2 

3 

2 


p Deference 
p Affiliation 
p Cognizance 


2 

2 

3 


P (30) These people are Negroes, of course. It’s the grandmother and the grand¬ 
son. I m not very familiar with Negro features, but they look alike, these two. She 
IS a kindly old lady. She looks toil-worn, and has had a hard life of work. She is 
dressed well I guess it’s a portrait in the home. Some Negroes carry their fortune 
on their back. These may be of a higher type and are better educated than most 
egroes. She was a slave and was freed, and gradually accumulated some money. 
1 hey are quiet folks. It may be they are enjoying a musical here. (Qo). After their 
picture IS taken, they go back to their regular routine lives-he to school and she 
to helping their children to run their homes and just being generally useful 
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n Recognition i 

n Acquisition 3 

n Sentience 2 

n Cognizance 2 

n Achievement i 

n Nurturance 3 

n Deference i 


p Task 
p Dominance 
p Exposition 

P 




10 (60) This is Christ on the cross, in the midst of flames or smoke. I can hardly 
reconcile myself to the fact that this is just a photo. It might be a trick picture. 
Jesus appears life-sized, and so does the cross, yet I don’t Imow of a church with 
this sized crucifix. Here is a young boy of 8 or 9. In Sunday School he just received 
a vivid portrayal of Jesus on the cross by a very fine preacher and is very much 
impressed. That night he has trouble sleeping soundly and while in a semi-conscious 
state sees this image. He is just coming out of this dream when the image fades. 
This experience stays with him the rest of his life. I know I can remember a few 
dreams I had at about that age. (Do you think they influenced you?) I think they 
really did, all my life. This boy wakes up in the morning and tells his parents about 
it, and retains this memory the rest of his life. 

n Deference 3 p Exposition 3 

p Dominance i 


3 . ANALYSIS OF THE STORIES 


The analysis of Larry’s T.A.T. reveals a person who indulges actively in 
fantasy. (The total of the need and press scoring for this subject, 276, is 
much above the mean, 209, for the group of low-scoring men.) 

His fantasies, however, exhibit a disphoric quality that is unusually marked 
m relation to other subjects tested. Death is often referred to in his stories and 
his heroes tend to be emotionally dependent and self-depreciating (p Death- 
object: Larry 15, Mean for low-scoring men 3.6; n Succorance: Larry 19 
Mean for low-scoring men 7.6; n Abasement: Larry 14, Mean for low-scoring 
men 7.90). These depressive tones are accompanied by a greater concern 
oyer moral values than is usually apparent in stories of low-scoring men (n 
lamavoidance: Larry 6, Mean for low-scoring men 1.75). The variable n 
Blamavoidance IS found more often in stories of high- than in those of low- 
scoring rnen; but in the case of Larry the manner of dealing with moral 

sive type of abasement, and of n Cognizance (Larry 8, group mean 6 oT) 

suggests an internalization of values that is more characteristic of low than 
of high scorers. tnan 

Larry expresses an excessive amount of aggressive fantasy (n Aggression- 
Urry ,5, Mean for low-scoring men 7.65); it is of an im^ive antisoS 
forth type that IS more often found in stories of high scorers. VVere it not 

W r^core^ItCr ^ntradirtv to the 

core. It has been noted often m this volume that one of the factors 
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differentiates prejudiced and unprejudiced subjects is 

tions in relation to other people. In the present case, if we accept the TAT 

"rrc?upied wfth a c7r it appears that La;o; is' 

ThrSietT refleern T" feelings of hostiUty. 

nHict IS reflected in the constant interplay between a^ffressinn anri 

intragressive abasement and passivity. The fact that Larry’s stories reveal a 

persistent atternpt to evaluate and to deal with this conflict is consistent with 

a W E^sco^e. projections of hostility, and, hence, with 


The summary of the scoring of Mack’s stories is strikingly similar to 

be'r/eMT^/r-high-scoring men, Althougrhe S'ds ^o 
(Ma^kl wta''need expression than many high-scoring men 

the patterning of the scoring is rather typical of tL group to wWch he 
ongs. As compared with low-scoring men, his fantasies exhibit less creative 
activity, less curiosity, and less independent striving. He describes the same 
type of impulsive aggressive behavior as did Larry although Mack does not 
do so as frequently as Larry. However, the variables which express an intra- 
ceptive mode of dealing with such behavior (n Cognizance, n Succorance, 

n Abasement) are also given considerably less weight by Mack than by our 
unprejudiced subjects. 


In Mack s stories we find an excessive amount of n Affiliation and n Rec¬ 
ognition, two variables which in our total group have higher mean scores 
or unprejudiced than for prejudiced subjects. However, Mack in contrast 
to Larry tends to express these variables through statements of relationship 
or status rather than through the description of personal interaction or active 
striving. In Mack’s stories Affiliation is very rarely found in combination 
with n Nurturance or n Succorance or with n Recognition or n Cognizance. 

either of these two men refers to more than a minimum amount of 
physical press. However, much of the n Abasement scored for Mack re¬ 
flects story content that appears to describe submission to implied environ¬ 
mental demands. 


From the stories told in response to Picture i, we get the first indications 
of the differences in the quality of the fantasies of the two men. Although 
both express, through their heroes, strong underlying hostile feelings toward 
the world, Larry identifies more closely with these feelings and makes 
stronger attempts to understand them. Alack, on the other hand, describes a 
more primitive type of aggressive fantasy and tends to reject the hero of the 
story (although not directly enough to warrant the scoring of “object 
needs”), thereby disowning responsibility for the expression of hostility. In 
contrast to Larry, who attempts to understand the reasons for antisocial be- 
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COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF MACK AND LARRY ON THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION 
TEST WITH THE MEAN SCORES OP PREJUDICED AND UNPREJUDIC^EI) MEN 



6 . 


Unprej udiced 


Variables of Environmental 
Press: 

p Affliction 
P Bad Luck 
P Death of hero 
P Death of object 


0 

2 

0 

15 


2. 75 
. 10 

1.55 

3. 6 


2 

0 

3 

6 


Prejudiced 



Larry 

Men 

Mack 

Men 


Mean Score 


MeaiTScore 

Variables of Interpersonal 





Relationships: 





n Affiliation 

9 

6.8 

10 

5.3 

p Affilication 

9 

5.6 

11 

5. 15 

n Deference 

5 

4.9 

6 

5.25 

p Deference 

3 

2.6 

2 

1.9 

n Dominance 

0 

2.1 

6 

2. 85 

p Dominance 

9 

9.2 

9 

9.8 

n Nurturance 

12 

5. 55 

8 

4.4 

p Nurturance 

5 

4.75 

10 

5. 25 

n Recognition 

3 

4. 55 

7 

3.95 

n Succorance 

19 

7.6 

10 

8.2 

p Succorance 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.25 

Variables of Rebellion: 





n Aggression 

15 

7. 65 

8 

5.70 

n Autonomy 

3 

6.55 

2 

5.90 

n Rejection 

3 

5.45 

0 

2.90 

Variables of Positive Con- 





structive Activity: 





n Cognizance 

8 

6.05 

2 

3. 75 

n Construction 

0 

.45 

1 

. 45 

n Expression 

4 

4. 15 

2 

2 85 

n Understanding 

1 

1.85 

1 

45 

P Task 

6 

4.30 

6 

3.20 

Variables of Sensuality: 





n Excitance 
n Passivity 
n Play 
n Sex 

n Sentience 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

1.25 

2.95 

3.05 

5.70 

3.50 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1.05 

2. 25 
1.65 
3.80 
.90 

Variables of Moral Control 





and Withdrawal: 





n Abasement 

14 

^ on 

11 


n Blamavoidance 

X ^ 

6 

1. yu 

1 HK 

10.00 

n Seclusion 

3 

!• iD 

1.95 

4 

0 

3.20 

2.95 


3. 65 
1.15 
2.75 
4.2 
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havior, i.e., why his own impulses cause him to have unacceptable thoughts 
Mack seems to express the feeling that thinking about things too much caused 
a person to lose control of himself. He calls the hero a “deeply brooding 
type . . . who might do violence if pushed too far.” 

Mack is more sympathetic with the older man than with the younger one 

The older man is a stronger individual who is able to withstand the stress of a 

difficult situation; the younger man is weak and dependent upon the direc- 

tion of the older one. When Larry’s hero gets into trouble, he seeks comfort 

and guidance from the father, but he nevertheless accepts the responsibility 

for his own acts. Larry fantasies a dependent relationship with the father 

that IS based on respect and a need for sympathy, and he describes guilt 

resulting from action that is displeasing to the father. It is a dependence on 

love, not on power as in the case of Mack’s story. The problem of the son 

and of the father is a mutual one for Larry; for Mack the responsibility for 

the impulsive act and the responsibility for restraint are separated. The one 

is bad” and the other is “good,” and there appears to be little reconciliation 
of the two. 

In response to Picture 3, Larry describes the common “low” thema of 
mutual sympathy resulting from a crucial situation. He seems to identify with 
a nurturant father figure who is deeply concerned over his wife and family. 
However, Larry’s tendency to exaggerate the morbid, as well as his preoc¬ 
cupation with self-destruction, is revealed in the description of the son who 
is killed in battle. 

The story of Mack expresses little of the sensitivity and desire to be under¬ 
stood that is found in Larry’s story. Rather, this subject describes in cliche 
phraseology the age and character of each of the people in his story. He iden¬ 
tifies with the son, who is given a role of heroic bravery. In his story, as 
well as in Larry’s, a man is killed in battle. However, concern about the 
dangers of war is restricted to the woman. The man is idealized as a “strong 
individual” behaving fearlessly, “like most men would.” 

The main difference between the stories told by Larry and by Mack to 
Picture 5 lies in the fact that the former accepts responsibility for his actions, 
whereas the latter projects most of the blame onto the woman. Both of these 
subjects reject the woman who freely enters into a sexual relationship. How¬ 
ever, Larry appears to condemn her because she deceives the hero, with 
whom he is closely identified. The hostility that is directed at the woman 
does not appear to reflect a lack of respect for her as appears to be true in 
Mack’s story, but rather it is the result of despair over her ability to frus¬ 
trate him. Mack not only manifests a decided lack of respect for the woman 
in his story, but he blames her for causing his hero to act in an unbecoming 
manner; at the same time he defends the man’s position and describes him as 
an individual with “depth of character,” who allows himself to become a 
part of this “sordid” scene because of urges beyond a man’s control. 
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These stories differ somewhat from the more common themes produced 
by low- and high-scoring men in response to Picture 5. The story of Larry 
is more hostile than those of most of his group. Mack is more rejecting of 
heterosexuality, and he projects more blame onto women, than is usually 
the case with high-scoring men. However, the lack of concern for the 
woman, and for her part in a sexual relationship, that we see in Mack s story, 
as contrasted with the more personal relationship in Larry’s, fits closely the 
general difference in themes between high and low scorers described earlier. 

The differing types of dependence expressed by these two subjects in 
their stories to Picture 7 are typical of those described by low and high 
scorers generally. Larry’s hero seeks understanding and support, while 
Mack describes a hero who is dependent on external forces to direct his ac¬ 
tivity within acceptable channels. 

Larry, however, refrains from giving the most common “low” theme of 
striving to act independently of the demands of the mother. Instead, he 
fantasies about a hero who performs unusual and wonderful deeds that please 
the mother and cause her to admire him. 

Mack describes a theme commonly told by high-scoring men, one in 
which the son displeases the mother. She rejects him and he becomes de¬ 
pendent on her “good advice,” forgiveness, and reassurance that he did not 
really do wrong. It is interesting how this man, who deprecates women in 
some of his other stories, and who usually describes his male heroes as “strong 
characters,” describes a submissive relationship of son to mother. However, 
this relationship is as lacking in warmth as are the others. The forgiveness by 
the mother at the end lacks any real feeling of affiliation or nurturance. 

In his story to Picture 8, Larry approaches a theme often produced by 
high-scoring men, the intense amount of hostility being more typical of 
high than of low scorers. The components that are consistent with the trends 
common to stories of low scorers are found in the extensive description of the 
feelings of each man and in the rationalization of the crime. 

Mack appears severely disturbed by this picture. It is not the type of distress 
often evidenced in stories of low-scoring men, who apparently find it dif¬ 
ficult to respond to the aggressive aspect of the picture. A real concern over 
homosexual attack appears to be expressed here, although it is perhaps not 
consciously recognized as such by the story-teller. The question, “Do people 
keep their clothes on while receiving hypnotic treatment?,” the annoyance 
at being questioned by friends, as well as the symbolic description of the 

patient, are strongly suggestive of personally determined fantasies of a homo¬ 
sexual nature. 

The concreteness of thinking exhibited in Mack’s story in response to 
Picture 10, compared with the more intense creativity of Larry’s expression 
demonstrates well the difference with respect to this factor found in our two 
groups of subjects and described earlier in this chapter. Although Mack in- 
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tellectualizes about the impression that the vision makes on the boy, he never 

in detail hk h"*' ^ discusses 

rr? cmre!™ ' ‘’T T’ 7 thoughts and feelings about the solution. 

lU t f ^ ^ *'°ties of more intensity than does 

Mack. The former is able to identify more closely with the heroes drawn 

rom minority groups and to describe their thoughts and feelings. In stories 

to Pictures t and 9 he identifies with the antisocial behavior of the charac^ 

and attempts to rationalize the action as he does in his story to Picture 1.’ 

lack makes no positive identifications with the “minority” heroes. In 
general, his stories consist of a statement of the immediate situation, the en¬ 
vironmental surroundings, and the age, status, and costumes of the charac¬ 
ters. The stories are almost completely devoid of any indications of the 
thoughts or feelings of the heroes. 


Both Larry and Mack reject the man captured by the police in Picture 6. 
Larry rejects him because he is unworthy of his family and does not ade¬ 
quately care for them; Mack rejects him because he is weak, and at the 
same time dangerous and to be feared. Larry’s story again expresses a 

strong empathy-in other individuals; in this case, the concern is for the 
woman. 


Larry s T.A.T. stories then are essentially consistent with his low E 
score, although the patterning of scores in some instances deviates from that 
most commonly found in the records for unprejudiced men. However, as 
has been pointed out, these discrepancies reflect this individual’s personal con¬ 
flicts which he deals with in a manner distinctly representative of the unprej¬ 
udiced men. 


The features of stories of low scorers—intensity of story content, close 
identifications with the characters portrayed, description of personal inter¬ 
action, and of reflective feelings and thoughts of the characters about their 
behavior—all are present in Larry’s stories. However, it should be emphasized 
that the strength of the dependence upon sources of love, as described in 

this man’s stories, and the intensity of reaction to frustration, is most extreme 
for our low-scoring men. 

We would expect Larry to be sensitive to the feelings and thoughts of 
others, and capable of empathizing with them. At the same time he is prob¬ 
ably unusually sensitive to signs of rejection from others. He appears to be a 
person who attempts to understand his own behavior, and to keep this be¬ 
havior in line with a code of ethics that he has set up for himself despite 
impulses that are contradictory. 

Mack’s record reveals many of the trends that we have previously pointed 
out as being commonly found in stories of high-scoring men. The record is 
comparatively meager; there is a lack of intensity of identification, and partial 
rejections of story characters often occur in his stories. A dichotomy of roles 
characterizes the relationships depicted in his stories. Father, mother, hus- 
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band are depicted as dominant and as determining the behavior of the wife 
or son, who are pictured in submissive roles. Little reference is made to in¬ 
trospectiveness or to consideration of underlying motivation. Behavior is 
often attributed to innate tendencies within the individual, over which he 

has no control. 

Mack appears to be a person bound to conventional standards, attempting 
to ignore or deny unacceptable desires by projecting them onto others. He is 
unable to admit his own weakness, and he defends himself rigidly against re¬ 
vealing any feelings of inadequacy. This guarding causes a restriction of spon¬ 
taneity and a limitation of the environmental stimuli to which he can allow 
himself to respond. 


D. SUMMARY 

We can conclude from the above discussion of data that certain types of 
expression in T.A.T. stories tend to differentiate our two groups of subjects. 
Although the differences can be considered as no more than trends, each 
variable having at least some degree of overlap between the two groups, a 
large percentage of our subjects demonstrate a sufficient number of these 
trends so that it is possible, by considering the content of their T.A.T. stories 
alone, to identify them as prejudiced or unprejudiced individuals. 

We find that low scorers, as compared with high scorers, identify more 
closely with the heroes in their stories, and attribute to them more creative 
activity, more enjoyment of sensual pleasures, and more congenial relation¬ 
ships with other individuals. Aggression is expressed in more sublimated 
forms, most often being in the service of a goal of creativity, nurturance, or 
autonomy from imposed coercion. The activity described is more often 
determined by inner rational decision rather than by external forces. These 
subjects tend to emphasize autonomous behavior, and they often reject dom¬ 
ination by authoritarian figures suggested by the pictures. Although the 
heroes in their stories often seek advice and sympathy from parents and 
friends, the ultimate decision is usually one of the hero’s own choosing. Status 
relationships between man and woman, parent and child, or Negro and white, 
are more nearly equal in their stories than in those of high scorers. 

The high scorers, as compared with the low scorers, tend to describe be¬ 
havior of a less constructive nature. Expression of aggression is more often 
of a primitive, impulsive sort; it is condemned by the story-teller and is fol¬ 
lowed by an outcome of punishment of the hero. 

High scorers tend more often to describe the motivation for the actions of 
their heroes in terms of external influence or innate tendencies over which 
the individual has no control. Their heroes more often appear as dependent 
upon the demands and rules and regulations of authority and are more often 

activated by parental demands and social custom. They are more frequently 

victimized by affliction or death. 

% 
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Contrasting status relationships are more marked in c, • r . • . 


submissive 
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sive and compliant. 
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CHAPTER 


X V 


PROJECTIVE QUESTIONS IN THE STUDY 
OF PERSONALITY AND IDEOLOGY 

Daniel J. Levinson 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Projective Question technique is an application of the general prin¬ 
ciples of projective techniques to the questionnaire method and to the study 
of the dynamics of ideology. A Projective Question is an open-ended ques¬ 
tion which is answered in a few words or lines and which deals with unusual 
events or experiences likely to have emotional significance for the individual. 
Care is taken to give the question a “homey,” even humorous wording; also, 
an emphasis on the universal nature of certain emotional experiences (e.g., 
moods, embarrassment) may make the subject feel freer in giving an answer. 
The following eight questions were used in the present research;^ 


1. We all have times when we feel below par. What moods or feelings are 
the most unpleasant or disturbing to you? 

2. We all have impulses and desires which are at times hard to control but 

which we try to keep in check. What desires do you often have diffi¬ 
culty in controlling? 


3. W^hat great people, living or dead, do you admire most? 

/These questions were selected from among an original set of some thirty questions 

selection included statistical 

differentiation, theoretical sipificance, and nonduplication of content. It was necessary^ 
ffir practical reasons, to eliminate many items which showed much promise. For exampk- 

Most annoying? As a parent, what would you trv' most to instill in fvif' 

We wish to thank the Graduate School of Western Resen^e Universirv 
aid to cover certain phases of the analysis of data in this chapter ^ grant-in- 
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I’ll go^nuts"’What m?gh"t Trive a pe^on ““ 

5. What do you consider the worst crimes a person could commit? 
It seems that no matter how careful we are we all u 

thrgtLzrr" “p™^ y- ” 

pfel^rthat period h™uld you:;;Xour 

nr#=kf-_r < . . 


6 . 


7 


8 . 


■ a technique, are similar in principle to the most 

ception Test and the Rorschach, and to the various paper and pencil tech- 
iques. n general, all such techniques involve a standardized test situation 

«s,^nsc tW ^ “ bring out wide individual differences in 

responses that are rich in meaning and in implications for deep-lying pet 

P™J^‘:t>''e Questions are sometimes called “indirect 


questions because the subject is seldom aware of the implications of his 

esponses and because the interpretations do not take the answers at face 

\ a. ue, ut rather go beyond the literal meaning of the response to look for 

eeper dynamic sources. The justification for such interpretation lies in the 

very nature of the technique; when the many psychologically important 

aspects of the situation and the problem-material are held uniform for all 

subjects, individual differences are attributed to characteristics in the subject, 

and the materials are so selected that the main difference-producing variables 

are likely to be personality trends of considerable importance in the indi¬ 
vidual s psychological functioning. 

The various projective techniques differ in at least the following important 
respects: in the intensity of the relation of subject to tester, in the degree of 
structuring of the material as presented to the subject, and, as a result of these, 
in the interindividual variability of response and the intraindividual richness 
of response (expression of inner affect, impulses, deep-lying trends and con¬ 
flicts). In traditional psychoanalytic therapy which is, in a sense, the model 
for all projective techniques, the relation of subject to therapist is the most 
intense and plays the greatest role in eliciting emotionally significant behavior. 
In the psychoanalytic technique, furthermore, the materials are as unstruc¬ 
tured as possible; they include only the standardized situation and instruc¬ 
tions, designed to produce a maximum of spontaneity, and the person of the 
analyst, who might also be considered an unstructured material on whom the 
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subject can project whatever he wishes. Since transference and resistance are 
so crucial in psychoanalysis, the course of therapy might be regarded as a 
series of manipulations of the therapist by the subject, in much the same 

way as other projective materials are manipulated. 

The use of the standardized play situation as a therapeutic projective tech¬ 
nique probably comes closest to psychoanalysis with respect to the role of 
the therapist in eliciting and handling transference and resistance, and with 
respect to the range of self-expression stimulated by the relatively unstruc¬ 
tured but behavior-inducing materials. It is possible here not only to elicit 
but also to record many aspects of the verbal and motor behavior of the 
subject. The major projective techniques used clinically for diagnostic rather 
than for therapeutic purposes, such as the T.A.T. and Rorschach, are more 
limited with regard to the role of the tester and the range of expression ob¬ 
served and recorded, but they have been of considerable value in clinical 
practice and personality research. 

While the Projective Question technique involves almost none of the “rela¬ 
tion between subject and tester” aspects of the therapeutic techniques, and 
while it is less intensive and more structured than the diagnostic clinical 


techniques, it has nevertheless a number of important advantages for large- 
scale sociopsychological research. The items are easily understood, they can 
be filled out quickly (8 items require only lo to 15 minutes) 


, and they require 


no “props” or detailed instructions. For these and other reasons they are 


ideally suited for questionnaire use. 


One great value of the Projective Questions is that the variables derived 


from the scoring, as shown in the Scoring Manual which follows, are directly 
related to the variables expressed by many of the scale items in the question¬ 
naire, especially those in the F scale. Thus, this technique not only adds 
important material about the individual, but it also partially validates the 
scale results, since the undirected, spontaneously given responses to the 
Projective Questions reflect trends similar to those involved in the channel¬ 
ized, agree-disagree responses to the scale items. 


The Projective Questions were included in each form of the questionnaire 
(see Chapter IV). They contributed to the study of relationships between 

_ * ^ were an important source of ideas 

for F-scale items. The high and low quartiles on the E scale were the groups 

compared. (The middle scorers constitute an important group for future 
study; preliminary perusal of their responses suggests that their intermediate 
position is more a matter of conflicting high and low trends than of simple 
neutrality or indifference.) The term “highs” or “high scorers” will be 
used to refer to the high quartile as measured on the Ethnocentrism scale and 
conversely for the “lows,” who constitute the lozu quartile on E. 

As far as the writer is aware, this is the first attempt at systematic, “quan¬ 
titative analysis of Projective Questions as a formal technique. They were 
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manner 


of School Children (.06) and their ne i„ X 

used here are taken directly from the Harvard Growth Study oTschoS 

of kr«enf T* subsequently by the United States Office 

quests .s, of course, hardly new; they have been asked, in one folt 
another, by clinical psychologists and others for some time. 


B. QUANTIFICATION BY MEANS OF SCORING CATEGORIES 

The problem of quantification has plagued everyone who works with 
projective tests, personal documents or other qualitative clinical material 
Attempts at precise measurement and complex statistical treatment have 
usually resulted in quantification at the expense of meaning, in reliability 
without validity. Any quantitative mode of analysis, focusing as it does on 
aspects of response that occur with some frequency in larger groups, can 
hardly help but overlook those aspects which are more idiosyncratic, even 
though the latter may be crucial for understanding a given individual. More¬ 
over, the more subtle and abstract qualities of response are difficult to formu¬ 
late in a concrete, specific manner. These difficulties are particularly great 
when, as in the present case, one is interested in the primary psychological 

content of the response-in what the individual strives for or feels or values ' 
or experiences. 

It seemed, however, that some middle ground between precise quantifica¬ 
tion and the total clinical gestalt might be found. The compromise chosen 
was scoring by means of qualitative categories. While each category is scored 
only in terms of present-absent—scoring in terms of quantitative degrees 
may yet be attempted a measure of quantification is obtained by summing 
an individual’s (or group’s) scores on the several items. This method, while 
lacking a high degree of precision,^ can, at the least, attempt to meet neces¬ 
sary standards of rigorous definition, controlled scoring, and scoring re¬ 
liability. And, while neglecting much that the clinician may see intuitively 
in any single response, the categories can include numerous major trends 

2 See also Sanford and Conrad (io8, 109), and Franck, K. (29) for other uses of the 
Projective (Questions, A similar technicjue is that of Incomplete Sentences, as described 
by Rohde (97), Rotter (100) and Stein (114). For an example of the use of a slightly 
modified Projective Question technique in the study of antidemocratic personality trends 
—with results similar to those obtained here—see McGranahan (78). 

2 By “precision” is meant merely “the number of significant figures” in a score, e.g., the 
value 2.3689 is more precise than 2.4. However, a scoring system can be relatively impre¬ 
cise, e.g., a wall clock as compared with a stop-watch, and yet be accurate and valid. 
Personality researchers may have to tolerate a low degree of precision until we are be¬ 
yond the initial stage where significance and validity present the greatest methodological 
problems. 
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that define the dynamic framework within which further clinical differenti- 

““xhusTe‘scoring of Projective Questions, like the scoring of interviews 
(see Chapter IX), requires a set of qualitative categories that meet various 
theoretical and technical standards. The categories should be carefully e- 
fined and illustrated to facilitate communication and interpretation. Ihey 
should be literal enough to permit highly reliable scoring, yet sufficiently 
interpretive to have clinical significance and theoretical implications. A 
limited number of categories per item, preferably betv^een two and six, is 
desirable and a minimum of responses should be ambiguous (unscorable) 
in terms of these categories. The degree to which these standards have been 
met can better be judged at the end of this chapter. Since the main per¬ 
sonality trends of concern in the present research were those differentiating 
highs and lows on ethnocentrism, high categories and la'll) categories were 
sought. The high categories incorporated those psychological qualities 
which were found to characterize the responses of the ethnocentric subjects, 
while the low categories appeared to characterize the anti-ethnocentric sub¬ 


jects. 

The procedure in determining the specific categories for each item was as 
follows. The responses of the low scorers to that item were transposed by 
typing onto one or a few sheets, thus permitting easy inspection of group 
material; and similarly for the high scorers. Closer examination of the re¬ 
sponses of each quartile as a whole revealed a few major trends characteristic 
of each group and differentiating it from the other group. These trends were 
formalized into categories which seemed both empirically differentiating 
and theoretically meaningful. The final step involved the preparation of a 
Scoring Afanual (see below) in which each category is defined, discussed 
briefly, and illustrated with examples from the groups on which the Manual 
is based. The Manual, formed through examination of the first few groups 
studied, and on the basis of our over-all theory and results, was used with 
only minor modifications on all subsequent groups. 

It should be noted that the determination and use of categories is not a 
purely mechanical and atheoretical procedure. The importance of an over¬ 
all personality theory, especially as applied to the understanding of differ¬ 
ences between highs and lows, can hardly be overestimated as an aid in 
dealing with projective items. With regard to category determination, the 
general theory provides hypotheses before one sees the Projective Question 
material, and it is crucial in the selection of aspects of response which dif- 
fercntiate lows from highs. Furthermore, it gives the categories deeper and 
broader meaning by relating them to a larger theoretical frame and to results 
gamed by other techniques. With regard to scoring, the general personalitv 
theory acts as a background factor making it easier for the scorer to decide 
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on the appropriate category for a given response; it also faciUtates the scoring 

c tegolf u 7 d hnT'^ ^ scoring 

ca^nT; i«:grat:d°Inr categor Jof severaUte^’ 

an be integrated into a single pattern involving several trends thus ner 
mitting a more complex description of the high or low groups’ or of anv 
ndmdual sub,ect. It is therefore of great value for the scorer to be femZ 

r we ? af for'c ^ scoring 

as well as for contributions to new theory, categories, and procedures 



SCORING MANUAL: CATEGORIES OF 

QUESTION RESPONSE 


PROJECTIVE 


nemrrf^ types of scores: low (L), high (H), and neutral (N). A 

tral score IS given when the question is left blank (Nb),^ when the re- 

sponse IS ambiguous with respect to the high and low categories (Na) or 

when high and low trends are present to equal degrees (Nhl). For the groups 

studied thus far there were relatively few Na and Nhl scores (8.8 per cent)- 

groups would necessitate medi¬ 
cation or expansion of the present A^Ianual. Each scorer assigns one of the 

a ove scores to each response. The scoring procedure will be discussed below « 
(Ejection D). We may turn now to the Scoring Manual. It should be noted ^ 
t at the Scoring Alanual has not only a methodological function but also a 
descriptive function, since it presents and even helps to interpret the differ¬ 
ences between the responses of the ethnocentric and nonethnocentric groups. 


Question i. What Moods are Unpleasant or Disturbing.? 
Low Categories 


I. Conscious conflict and guilt. Feelings of self-criticism, depression, frus¬ 
tration, insecurity, inadequacy, hopelessness, despair, lack of self-worth, re¬ 
morse. The main conflict or sense of remorse is over violation of values 
referring to achievement, love-giving (nurturance), understanding, friend¬ 
ship, self-expression, and social contribution. This system of values, which 
the lows express in various forms in several of the projective questions, will 
be called achievement values. Important underlying variables are intra’puni- 
tiv'^eness (the tendency to blame oneself rather than the world when things 
go MTong) and a well-internalized set of ethical standards. There is an inner 
orientation, an emphasis on the needs, strivings, and inner state of the indi¬ 
vidual; related to this is an intraceptive approach, a concern with self-under¬ 
standing, and an acceptance of personal moral responsibility for one’s actions. 

4 As it turned out, omissions on certain items, while recorded as Nb, were converted to 
scores of fl in the statistical treatment. This was based on the discovery that the highs 
made appreciabl)' more omissions tlian the lo\\'s (see below. Section O). 
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Examples: " 1 nose times wi.ei. x 
pants.” •'a feeling of futility and pessismtsm When 
am capable of doing.” “So much to do, so little time. 


lack of housing” 


A response is scored here when external factors such as 
or “lack of economic opportunity” are mentioned, as long as these exre™ 
forces are represented as frustrating inner needs or achievement values. Thus, 
the lows refer to external difficulties as obstacles to self-expression and secu¬ 
rity whereas the highs refer to external difficulties in themselves merely as a 
sign of general dissatisfaction, without indicating what inner needs or values 

are frustrated (see below). 

2. Focal dependejicy and love-seeking. These responses reflect a desire 
for close personal relationships involving emotional warmth and exchange. 
The sense of lack of love and of focal relationships, often found in love (cf. 
Chapter XI), must be distinguished from the highs’ feeling of aloneness and 
isolation in a generally barren world (see below). The loneliness of the highs 
represents, as it seems, underlying dependency which must remain ego-alien 
and which finds little or no positive, ego-satisfying expression. 


Examples: “Moods where you feel like pouring out your soul to a person.” “To 
love someone and not be loved back.” “To feel alone when in the company of others; 
this can occur even after a period of congeniality.” Feelings of rejection are scored 
low: “to appear ridiculous”; “to love but not be loved”; “to be laughed at unjustly.” 
(However, a response is scored high if it involves a sense of active threat—rather 
than merely loss or lack of love—as well as extrapunitiveness and feelings of perse¬ 
cution. For example: “to be made a fool of”; “when a friend turns against me.”) The 
dependency, self-blame, and depressive affect in lows may also take a more “cosmic” 
form {Weltschnierz): “When I feel what fools all we humans are.” The highs are 
disturbed by the supposed stupidity or immorality of others rather than by any 
ideas of these trends in themselves; nor do they have a “world-identification.” 


3. Ope 7 i hostility, by self or others, tovoard love objects. The lows are upset 

by feelings of hostility in themselves and by hostility and exploitiveness in 

others. The disturbing hostility may take two forms, ideological and inter¬ 
personal. 


Ideologically, we find references to faults in our social svstem and social 

authority: discrimination, exploitation, insecurity, violations of democratic 
values. 


Examples: Tanking of the rotten, ruthless practices that go on under the nam 

of rugged individualism and unrestricted initiative in the U.S.A.” “Concern ove 

the shortcomings of Americans and thus the nation.” “The slowness of social nrop 

ress; the stupidity of the powers that be.” “Unemployment and lack of securitv fo 
the average man or veterans.” :>ceurity ro 


In the sphere of interpersonal 
toward friends and love objects 
scorers. 


relations, hostile impulses or acts directed 
are a source of disturbing moods in low 
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ment ” “When I feel a geneL^TslikTtow^ai^^ revenge, resent- 

though often conflict-producing.) “Answer” when i> ' consciousness, 

Na. In connection with the thesis n^esenred I . r ?^ 

themes can be found in the specifi’c^conrenr nf psychologica:" 

esting to note that similar psychological content rh s ideology, it is inter- 

and the “interpersonal” re^sp^onses TthL qlesW “ideological” 

tion o 7 TSnt ™in the above categories are: viola- 

toward love objects and family members. ^ =>n>bivalence 

/fig* Categories (Questioti /) 

the ■ “c^nttus fonZ'“ H '^e high equivalent to 

m men, and w.th “sweetness and light” femininfty in woTen xTev lo 

:mra-areXtsr:^^^^^^^^^^ - -a! 

es, with their inner orientation and their emphasis on self-expression The dif 
ference in the examples above is in the use of the word “advandn?’ rather thin 
accomplishing, or useful” rather than “contributing to the welffre of others ” 

characteristic of certain high responses is their concern with externally 
posed tasks or duties rather than with inner strivings. For example- “Not meeting 

social anxiety over nonconformity, rather than guilt over value violltions^rviola^ 
tions that are felt internally whether or not they are observed by others). 

Violations of conventional values (immorality) by others are included 
here. For example: Seeing crude sexual behavior.” “Drinking, breaking the 
aw. Anyone who displays bad habits publicly irritates all.” “Disgust over 
filth and smut.” “Disgust with human nature and people.” These responses 
reflect trends mentioned previously: moral punitiveness, cynicism, the tend¬ 
ency to seek out, and to find, immorality in the world (especially in out¬ 
groups) rather than in oneself. 

Finally, we find responses in which hostility toward friends and morality 

figures (parents, relatives, social authority, and the like) is implied though 
not explicitly stated or recognized. 
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“Lick oThiro::;^iS Me“„iii^t"erpha“sis “on the behavior or 

in rLrence to ntotives or ^PecMc ^t. tv1 

hurcTfrLn^” Whentn is shown tJ'be 

r^iristcTdlS^^^ towards the-people 

given preLminantly^by highs, and are scored H. The response Fighting in Ger¬ 
specie psychological content (needs, affect, values); similarly in the case of Long 
labor disputes.” 


2. Threatening or nonsupporting environment: focus on external obstacles, 
lacks, and threats, with an (implied) unconscious sense of helplessness and 
dependency. Theoretical discussion must be deferred until later; however, 
in order clearly to differentiate the high and low categories the following 
theoretical point must be made. As we know from the interviews and the 
T.A.T., highs and lows do not seem to differ in the amount of their under¬ 
lying dependency (or other deep trends); the difference lies, rather, in the 
way such impulses are handled and integrated in the personality. Dependency 
is implied in the responses of many lows and many highs, but the form of 
expression differs systematically in the two groups. The emotional intensity, 
active sorrow, and focal conflict of the lows, as well as the intellectual and 
ideological strivings and the search for close relationship, are not difficult to 
distinguish from the emotionally shallow^, ego-alien loneliness, and objectless 
passivity of the highs. The responses in the high categories for this question 
reveal an inner poverty, an external orientation, and a nonfocalized de¬ 
pendency on the outer world; these individuals are, so to say, glad w hen the 
w orld supports them and sad wffien their supports leave, with a minimum 


of self-determination and self-awareness. 


One common type of response among the highs involves feelings of doubt, 
uncertainty, and momentary lack of self-confidence. These individuals are 
in doubt as to which is the more correct or success-producing act, whereas 
the lows feel intense inner conflicts between two impulses or between an 
impulse, e.g., hostility, and inner moral standards. The focus in the high re¬ 
sponses is on the act itself or on the undependability of the envirorTment. 
Interpretively, the lack of self-confidence seems primarily to be anxietv 
in a social situation which is unconsciously apperceived as threatening. 


Examples: “The feelmg that regardless of prearranged plans and ideas it is never 
possible to be sure of what a new day will bring.” “The uncertaintv of the future ” 

The feeling of people and places having changed so much that 'one feels lonclv 
and loses self confidence. Unsure of taking the right step in business.” 

The highs are most disturbed by lack of support rather than lack of love 
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by isolation or threat rather than rejection. Their frustrations in recr.,rH , 
interpersona relarinne u. . lustrations in regard to 


“ - -erie^ed - so“ 


‘..oneness-, without an aspect of^Xe'^ot^eehlg^Xr^^^^^^ 


Examples: “To feel that I am not liked or wanted where I am ” “Xn f,.l - . 

out company” (fear of solitude in this context is Wgh) ‘When T*" 

one to turn to.” These resnoncp.= moxr i ^ alone and no 

ela ^t: 7^:!/ c-: 

body cares what happens to you.” “When® friendTurnTagfi 7 t'you ”“‘s'o'm 

convicts you of something you never did.” “Feeling the worfd is against me.” 


The affect of the highs is less clear-cut and focalized than that of the 

WS. It often r<iL^>c _ 


1 T r , — — Lnan Lnat of fh^* 

Irlhzed dtSsScriof of gen- 


Examples: “Worry about the future.” “Realization of impending danfrer ” “Fmn 
fonal moods/- ‘When everything goes wrong.” The singirw^d^-worry” is!Z' 

nsecZity-'Jhh no response"^‘WcZ 

insecurity, u irh no clarifying context, should be scored Na, since its external orien¬ 
tation seems high, while Its reference to insecurity as an inner state is low not fre¬ 
quently given. It occurs almost equally in highs and lows. ’ 


While 


A ^ -- auuvc, lU IS aimOSt 

never given explicitly by highs, and evidence from other chapters suggests 


that they do not recognize these as fear experiences. Responses such as 

^ _1_* 1 « *■ 


tear and apprehension,” though rare, are usually given by lows and 
should be scored L. 


->>. Rumblmgs jvom belo-a^r These responses refer to situations or bodily 

T1 fi I ^ t n c X T ^ lx 1 C ^ t 


conditions which, by inference though not explicitly, tend to bring out 

I 1 Ot-l 4 -VA=k*-* a-I __ _ • ■ - - _ ® 


ego-alien trends such as passivity, anxiety, and hostility. 


Examples: “Quietness, boredom, inactivity.” “When at a party everything is 
quiet and dead as a morgue ” “Lack of work or anything to do, causing restlessness 
and lack of self confidence. ’ The reference to lack of ixork is interesting in connec¬ 
tion with the compulsive value for work commonly found in highs; work and 
keeping busy would appear, for some individuals at least, to have the psycho¬ 
logical function of reducing anxiety and of aiding in the inhibition of unaccepted 
impulses. Perhaps this is the dynamic meaning of the slogan, “Keeping busy is the 
best way of staying out of mischief”; the mischievous impulses are conceived as 
rumblings from below,” as waiting only for an idle moment to force themselves 

r roug . so evi ent in these responses are the anti-intraception and the opposition 
to leisure discussed in earlier chapters. ■' 


Another common source of disturbance is poor bodily condition: fatigue. 


hango\er, sickness, headache, and the like. There may also be references to 

•% — * 


strain, external pressure, and overwork, that is, conditions which threaten 


\ 
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the mind by harming the body. Once again there .s no re erence to mner 
needT values, or emotions as such, but only a vague sense of *t^ restle^ 

ness, or dissatisfaction. The underlying or over¬ 

worked is a condition in which defenses are lowered and unaccepted trends 
may break through. The person then has a “nervous breakdown some¬ 
thing conceived as having a physiological rather than a psychological origim 
It is of some interest that the highs are threatened by both lack of work and 
overwork; inactivity will turn one’s mind to the wrong things but over¬ 
activity-being too good for too long, so to speak-may intensify the bad 
impulses and weaken the defenses beyond the threshold of control. Work 
appears, therefore, to be a form of punishment as well as a value and a 

defense for these individuals. 

4. Omissions are recorded as Nb but are considered as H in computing 
individual or group scores (agreement with E). While the total number of 
omissions is small (about 8 per cent), most of the omitters were highs, this 
is consistent with the greater anti-intraception and fear of “ 






Question 2. What Desires are Most Difficult to Control? 

l^onjo Categories 

All low categories for this question are bound up with violations of 
achievement values by oneself or others. 

I. Focal (usually verbal) hostility directed against violators of achieve-^ 
ment values. In the ideological sphere we find opposition to fascism, mili¬ 
tarism, discrimination, suppression, exploitation, autocracy, and the like. 
In the sphere of interpersonal relations similar basic values are expressed 
in the form of opposition to hypocrisy, intellectual dishonesty, pompous¬ 
ness, narrowness, unfairness, and the like. 

Examples: “To lash out at those people who voice an attitude of racial discrimi¬ 
nation or an attitude of a dishonest intellect.” “Getting mad at native fascists.” “To 
walk out on people who are unmitigated boors or fools—usually I’m too curious to 
see everyone else’s reaction to do so” (note also the psychological curiosity). “Up¬ 
braiding individuals having a ‘don’t give a damn’ attitude in matters that are impor¬ 
tant; and those that fail to consider relative values.” “The desire to devaluate men” 

(this IS scored low for the focal hostility and competition with men). “The desire to 
deflate pompous, loud-mouthed people.” 

The response may also involve inner conflict over being hostile and rebel¬ 
lious (against oppressive convention or authority) as opposed to being tact 
ful or submissive. 


For exarnple: “To express an opinion when it is more tactful to remain subordi- 
n^e, as in the navy when you feel anything but subordinate; to accept militarism ” 

Telling people about fallacies m our economic system and the impossrbility of 
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men™ „ the patriotic ballyhoo thrust on service 

response should be dfstinguished froC^i'hTgh response' “xtirb”* ” 

r ur itrdthTdtLfr f "LtrwZe:™- 

emotions.) ^ personal relationship as the basis for sharing of 


2. The tendency to violate achievement values oneself. These resnonses 
are concerned with interpersonal relations rather than ideology. They dually 
involve some degree of inner conflict between achievement va[u“ and 

ft vT The ^ ^ P passivity, intellectuality, sensual- 

one fails to realize an accepted obligation toward a friend, or fo^r achieve- 
buTratL'^ ll" ^«ively strive toward serious goals 

pursuits. That this is an inner conflict must be stressed: the conflict involves 

wWch r "'''’f'^''ich the individual accepts as his own and 

h ch take the form of promptings from within, in contrast to the highs’ 

reference to externally imposed tasks and duties. A further difference is that 

e passivity IS ego-assimilated and satisfying for the lows, diffuse and ego- 
alien for the high scorers (see below). 


Examples: The desire to listen to music when I have work to do.” “Self-indul¬ 
gence (note also the explicit self-criticism). “Being true to myself.” “An impulse ' 
to procrastinate; to take the obvious easy course when a more direct facing of ob¬ 
stacles could enable me to obtain what I desire.” “The wanderlust to see what the 
other part of the country is doing, or on a nice day, the desire to be enjoying it by 
fishing or hunting. To be indifferent.” “Be lazy and sleep.” “Running away from 
trouble (this IS not the same as “forget my troubles,” which is repressive rather 
than escapist and is scored H). Also scored here are responses involving guilt as a 
consequence of hurting others (emphatic focus on their feelings) or of violating 

other values. For example: “To blame rather than to understand.” “Use the wrong 
means to achieve desirable aims.’’ 


3. Miscellaneous. Several relatively infrequent responses may be consid¬ 
ered here. "'Fear^'^ is, as on Question i, a low response. Most sex responses by 
men are scored H (see below). They are scored L when they are more per¬ 
sonalized and subtle, or when they show some signs of surface inhibition. 
For example: “In my admiration of feminine beauty I find it hard at times 
to keep from staring.” For njoomen, however, most sex references are scored 
L, even when only the single word is given. Example: “Being too affectionate 
with the ‘man in my life.’ ” “Amorous desires.” “Falling in love.” Conven¬ 
tionalized sex responses by women, e.g., “Going out on too many dates,” 
are scored H. 

Denial of hard-to-control impulses, e.g., the response “None,” is more 
common in lows than in highs and is scored L. This empirical result was not 
anticipated; it is consistent with the apparently greater impulsivity of lows 
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and their emphasis on independence and self-expression^(If high contextual 
feat-Les, e.g.: anti-intraception, are present, a score of H is given.) 


High Categories {Question 2) 

Nonfocal a,rd/or motor aggression. One of the 
forms of response involves concrete, impersonal, aggressive acts, usually 

rected against “irritating” people. 

Fvamnles- “Soankine a very fresh or mean child.” “Deliberately smashing into a 

for hours about the rough time he had in the service when you know he has been a 
U.S.O. Commando most of the time.” 

The high aggressive impulse tends to be cognitively blind and undiffer¬ 
entiated, and to have a symptomatic quality. 


Examples; “The desire to beat my way out of a crowded pl^e just to see how 
many persons I could overcome before I would be stopped. The desire to keep 
moving so as not to slug somebody.” “Temper.” “The desire to blow my top when 

I get angry.” 

Verbal aggression in a context of low values is, as noted above, scored L. 
However, undifferentiated verbal aggression, without reference to values 

or to the nature of the object, is scored H. 


For example; “Speaking my mind.” “Tell people what I think of them.” “Telling 
people off.” Aggression against unconventional people or against liberal ideas may 
be included here; e.g., “To rebel against unionism.” There is often an extrapunitive 
and projective element in the aggression of the highs; the idea of “being taken advan¬ 
tage of” is sometimes used to justify the hostile impulses. Neutral scores (Na); 
verbal aggression in which the values or context are unclear; “anger” alone without 
a qualifying context. 

Responses which seem to represent more disguised forms of hostility, par¬ 
ticularly in high women, may be mentioned here. These refer mainly to “im¬ 
patience,” to “stubbornness,” or to domineering tendencies, usually w ithout 
further qualification. They are occasionally given in a low context; for ex¬ 
ample: “The desire to ‘lecture’ and be too sure I am right.” This is scored L 
because of the implicit self-criticism, the recognition of her own fallibility, 
and the recognition that the desire to help or teach may be tied up with 
dominance. 

2. Ego-alien passivity. In contrast to the lows, the highs give relatively few 
responses involving passivity. Moreover, these responses do not refer to 
escapist enjoyment or to self-criticism and inner conflict. High passivity 
seems, rather, to involve mainly the idea of task-avoidance, of shirking an 
externally imposed duty (cf. also Chapter XllI). 


Examples; “To procrastinate.” “Not carry out what is expected of me.” (Score 
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--po„.ibiUdes and 
origin.) wnether the responsibilities have an internal or external 


h"'hTT” “Th^urge toTu'n away and 7 o^ 7 e^fveryth°n^ ” 


3. l 7 fiperso 7 ial sex. As noted above, most sex responses (even relatively crude 
nes) y wornen are scored L. More conventionalized responses e g “Goin? 

respffsris simolv °S ^he most common 

response IS simply Sex or Sex matters.” There is also a tendency to assume 

hat sex impulses would “naturally” cause the most difficulty, e.g “Desires 

high men^imphasLe 

wfmen h emphasis on rugged masculinity, while some low 

firnffiitv" Th'" “ P'" traditional nonsensual 

temimmty. The sex responses of the high men have an impersonal, undif- 

erentiated quality similar to that found in their aggression responses. For 

e^mple: Keeping my emotions in check when out with a beautiful blonde.” 

1 he desire to accompany women of the world.” The lows tend to refer 

either to a love object with whom there is some psychological relationship, or 

to a love affair involving ego-accepted sensuality. It is certainly of theoretical 

interest that the latter form of response is more common in unprejudiced 
women than in unprejudiced men. 


^. Incidental pleasures and violations of conventional values. The main 

qualities of these responses are their emotional diluteness, their lack of strong 

object-relationship, their concreteness (reference to specific acts), and their 
concern with minor conventions. 


Examples: ‘‘Sweet tooth.” “Overeating.” “Use slang.” “Travel.” “Talking at the 

wrong time- Break light bulbs in church.” “Scream in church; scream when 
annoyed. Have too much fun.” References to “Too much activity” or to “Over¬ 
indulging in sports” are sometimes given by high men; these desires appear to be 
related to concern with masculinity and may in some cases represent a defense 

against underlying pa.ssive impulses-impulses which find indirect expression on 
other Items or techniques. 

One of the more common forms of response in this category involves 

concern with money, particularly with spending it too freely rather than 
retaining it. 
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Examples: “Be extravapnt. j ^ to a^it costs so much money, 

tonly.” “Gambling.” “I like to buy novels but "ample: “Desire to spend 

There is sometimes sel^idealization P ^he highs’concern with money 

for others’ benefits.” “Help others at ow mindedness” in outgroups. 

may well be related to their accusations of money-mmdedness in g p 

There are several responses which are marginal to this category. While 
sinTtIjrdell IsILed L denial in a context of ‘W/ f otner” or of anti-mtra- 
cepLn is H. For example; “1 don’t have any difficulty controlling any desire 
if I make up my mind to a thing.” Emphasis on will POwer is seen m the re¬ 
sponse, “Walking straight ahead when passing a cocktail bar. e 
not planning or giving thought to decisions is also H; for example. Jump 
ing into something new without thinking of the consequences before- 

5. Ovtissions are recorded as Nb but are considered as H in the final scor¬ 
ing. The frequency of omissions was about 19 per cent—more than on any 

other item (see Table 2 (XV)). 


Question 3. What Great People do you Admire Most? 

Loun Categories 

Once again the concept of achievement values provides a unifying con¬ 
text for understanding the low responses. The several low categories rep¬ 
resent various forms of expression of values for intellectual, aesthetic, and 
scientific achievement, for social contribution and for democratic social 
change. Usually the responses contain specific names of individuals repre¬ 
senting these values. Occasionally, however—and this is more common in 
lows than in highs—a general abstract definition of admirable qualities is 
given. 


Examples of general description: “Those people that T admire most are perhaps 
those that have at great personal risk and danger fought unstintingly against fascism 
—perfectly aware of all the implications of fascism.” “iMen who have had the cour¬ 
age to stand up against public opinion in order that some good might come of their 
position.” “Those who have contributed most to the spiritual and social improve¬ 
ment of mankind.” “Musicians and artists, any person with real creativeness.” “I 
admire great writers, great thinkers, and people who really left mankind 
of value.” 



Specific names fall into the following broad categories: 

I. The arts and philosophy. Artists included here are writers, musicians, 
intellectuals, painters, architects, and so on. Examples: Shakespeare, Stein¬ 
beck, Robeson, Whitman, Pushkin, Beethoven, da Vinci, Bach, \’'oltaire. 
The writers tend to be liberal-radical and to write works of social and 

psychological significance, though this is not always so. There are a fe^^^ high 
writers (see below). 

The philosophers named include: Bertrand Russell, Comte, Mill, Dewey, 
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-fo''T highs almost 

(Jewish, Negro, Chinese, etc.) Certain^!^/” o various tninority groups 

category: Confucius. BiiHHh,’ c-‘"‘=l“ded in this 


category: Confucius, BuddTa:St Franci^^^^^^^^^^^ T 

indicated by one high man wl wrote ‘^“o ‘his is 

There are, so to soefk. hothw P-<-onneI man.” 


There are, so to sneak both low !i w' , personnel man.” 


nlifi’r'^ ''”'^ (This does not include inventom or 

plied scientists or tprhnnTnrr.-o^-o_a. _ 1 - Hivcncors or 


Washingt 


William 


Madame Curie (particularly by men). 


nil”*"’ poetical fig^,res. Jefferson, 


-7 — - X xaiir 

Pestalozzi, Norman Thomas. 


Wallace 


Marx, 


H 


4 . /icuve denial of admiration. For example: “I’m beholden to no man ” 

NO one Derson rint- __ • • ..... ^ man. 


XT_ . ^ 1 in oenoiaen to no mjin ” 

neutraT* omissions of this item are scored 


TloZ’. he given equany often by highs 


andolows; they may apparently be admired for high^eTons or Kw 


The most common examples are Lincoln F D Rnotipvpir omri r^u • ^ /n 
velt’s popularity with highs was probably limited to the war period.) Any of thesJ 

are given, one scores by context For example, the response, “WashTngSrLi^" 

Jefferson, Paine, Lincoln, Roosevelt” is scored L. Ernie Pyle is given mainly by 
Wmkie aJe Na ' Woodrow Wilsonfand 


Omissions are scored Neutral. 


High Categories {Question 5 ) 


The mam trends underlying the high responses are ones which recur 


throughout the projective que.stions as well as in the several other tech- 


niques of the study: authoritarianism, anti-intraception, “toughness”-po\ver, 

f"Yl 1 I 1 C' Y-M __ ♦ ^ ^ 


militarism, and ultraconservatism. These are exemplified in the following 


categories. 


I. I ozver and control. Emphasis here is on the strong, rugged, masculine 
leader. 


One favorite source IS the military: Halsey, Patton, /Marshall, Byrd, Doolittle, 
Rickenbacker, Bismarck, Caesar, MacArthur, Lindbergh, Napoleon. A corollary of 
the emphasis on strength is an emphasis on suffering: being vicitimized, martyred. 
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alon= in a cruel world. For example: ex! JevicemCmysTlf." 

are quite popula?. Certain relipous ^^dcrs such imagina- 

are given predominantly by highs. urc ^ j for Jhe high men, is the 

rion^f many highs. A aTrechC og^^^ being the 

mo!r popular. Examples: Ford, Carnegie, Edison, leading manufacturers. 

2 Conservative Americana. Men whose main distinction comes from being 
strong national leaders, usually in a military or politically conservative con¬ 
text. This category overlaps somewhat with the first. 

Examples: Washington, Teddy Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Edgar Hoover, John 
Paul Jones, Dewey, “True Americans. 

3. Parents and relatives. It is not uncommon for highs to list several family 
members, in addition to other individuals, in response to this question. 




Example; “My mother who, although isn’t famous or seemingly different from 
any other person, I think is one of the greatest persons alive today; you may think 
me prejudiced and childish, but I do have my reasons. It happens, though rarely, 
that a low mentions the parent of the opposite sex; this is scored L if the context is 

clearly low: “My Parents.” 


4. Miscellaneous. Responses expressing high trends but not in the above 
categories. 


High women often mention actresses and movie stars, e.g. Kate Smith, Bing 
Crosby. Sabatini is a writer preferred by highs; best-seller authors are also included 
here for the most part. An example of a descriptive high response is: “My girl 
friends who live happily without any worry.” (Superficial, anti-intraceptive.) 


Scoring Procedure. Most subjects list several names in response to this 
question; the names may fall into more than one category, but thev are usually 
uniformly high or uniformly low. In some cases, however, both H and L 
categories are represented. These cases are scored H, L, or Nhl according 
to the predominant trend. 


Thus the response, “da Vinci, Ely Culbertson, Henry Ford” is scored H, while 
“Einstein, Edison, Carver” is scored L. One man gave a list of some 15 names repre¬ 
senting most of the high and low categories above, with no apparent unifving theme 
or predominant trend; his response was scored Nhl. Clinically, he was a “conflicted 

low” who seemed to be struggling with opposing high and low trends, so that his 
score on this item was very meaningful. 

Question 4. What Might Drive a Person Nuts? 

Low Categories 

Both low and high categories for this question are similar to those for 
Question i (Moods). The lows tend to respond mainly in terms of psycho- 
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sr '^iTrutsr*"® wSrr 

»r’ './■>“ “^^ of existence, ntorbidity, sorrow. vioMoTof 

nf^c‘'r “"differentiated “worry” or “brooding” are high, there is a kind 
i tocal, differentiated 'worry or anxiety which is scored L. By this is meant 

not a vague anxiety in the face of a generally threatening world, but concern 
over specified personal frustrations. 

Iivfn’'a^“wl,“f°"""''“' problems, continual striving to earn a 

rnmh' A ’ V. j u^- “Severe emotional strain, especially if 

combined with physica hardships or pain.” (The highs often refer to physical hard- 

hips per se, but they seldom refer to the actual experience of emotion or pain.) 

The inner life of the lows, while apparently relatively rich and satisfying 

m many ways, seems often to be stormy and conflictful. The sense of going 

too far, of being carried away by emotion, of having too much inner life, 
so to speak, may be expressed in responses to this item. 

Examples: “Letting our emotional states wear us down.” “Exaggerating one’s per¬ 
sonal problems.” Obsessional trends are sometimes exhibited: “The man’s mind is in 
a groove or rut; unless he has a varied interest, he will go insane from worrv and 
thinking of one thing.” “A person might become insane over too much interest in 
religion, love, money, etc.; any obsession carried too far might do it.” The lows’ 
references to inner life can be distinguished from those of the highs on the basis of 
their greater awareness, and acceptance, of emotion and of their more differentiated 
introspective experience. Compare the responses above with the high responses: 
JA orry or constant worry of a particular thing.” Or compare the low response. 
Too much self-analysis” with the high, “Talk oneself into it.” (See high categorv 

2, below.) In general, responses indicating rejection of inner life are more common 
m highs than lows. 


hlocking, rejecting environment. These responses may take 
an “interpersonal” or an ideological form. In the former case, the individual is 
in a disturbing situation from which he cannot extricate himself, in part for 
inner reasons (explicit or implicit). Aloral conflict and open ambivalence are 
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often expressed. There is not only h»tiUty toward^a 

five side in consciousness and by Lunconsciously j ;„rier 

toward outgroups, thus avoiding for the most part a clear-cut sense of mner 

conflict.) 

Examples- "Living on intimate terms with people who insist on controlhng every 

Compare thes! with the high response: “Worry, or have to hve with and be nice to 
selfish or disagreeable or unpleasant people. 

References to an unhappy childhood, to depriving parents, or to lack of 
love are low. However, references to bad parents in terms of poor discipline 
or lack of discipline, are scored H. While the idea of overwork or lack of 
rest is high, references to lack of leisure or of pleasant relaxation (ego-satis- 

fying passivity) are low. 

The more ideologized responses refer to the social system as creating in¬ 
security and frustration, or as making complex and contradictory demands 
which the individual cannot meet. The imagery of the “social system” is 
similar to that of the family authority: dominating, rejecting, stifling. 


References to “oppression” by lows and highs are sometimes difficult to distin¬ 
guish. Thus, a low wrote: “Prolonged persecution could drive a person nuts, partic¬ 
ularly if he felt un-united with anyone else and felt that he alone was subjected to the 
full brunt of the persecution.” By way of contrast, note the following high response: 
“Constant oppression by employers, fellow-workers, or unions.” In the high re- 
.sponse we find not only the antiunion sentiment, but also a feeling of generalized 
threat and a strong extrapunitive quality with no self-orientation or intraception. 
The low, on the other hand, expresses intraception, an attempt at self-analysis, and 
a desire for strong emotional ties with his environment. 


Neutral Responses. Facetious references to the questionnaire as a cause 
of going nuts are neutral. Presumably the highs’ reasons for rejecting the test 
is their anti-intraception and opposition to “prying,” w’hereas the low^s are 
disturbed by the large number of scale items with which they strongly dis¬ 
agree. Howeyer, references to the projectiye items, and to this one in par¬ 
ticular, are scored H. For example: “Trying to answer questions like this 
one” (see high category 2, below). References to diet and nutrition are neu¬ 
tral in themselyes; they are given, usually as part of a larger response, more 
often by low than by high scorers. 


High Categories {Question 4) 

The main variables underlying these responses include anti-intraception 
extrapun.tiveness, external orientation, ego-alien passive-dependency hos-^ 
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tihty and anxiety; and an emotionally shallow diffuse inner life u 

^ j ? d iccuive states. On a more interoretive IpvpI 

bLk-thTouTof fhe " T r*"' ' 

eak through of the underlying impulses or anxieties and destruction of the 
asade. The popular expression, “blow your top” and “blow your cork” are 
ral representations of this underlying imagery. They refer primarily to 
quasi-psyc otic episodes rather than to neurotic symptoms. The main ego 

work, opposition to leisure). ^ iipnasis on 

One common type of response involves the idea of overwork, strain or 
pressure. ’ 


w-fruTPl!®'■ “Overwork, mental fatigue, or nervous strain.” “Too much 

work (physical or mental).” “Undertaking too much.” “Overtaxing vour srr^^b 

workXbt ' difficulties, suspense.” “Too tong hours^t 

wnrf constantly” (note the combined emphasfs on over¬ 

work as well as boredom, and the fear of “having vour mind unoccumed”^ “Over- 

wor ousy physical conditions coupled with sudden shock.” “The constant grind 

defensive, anti-intraceptive function rather than a creative or expresXe one^Fear of 
overwork seems to exist most strongly in just those individuals who value work 
most. By inference-and this is supported by much clinical material-the overwork 

overconformity or “being too good for too long,” something which leads 
to the break-through of passivity and/or hostility against external work-demanding 


Once again we find frequent references to worry with a minimum of 

elaboration or differentiation. Worry is often related to body anxiety and 

fear of physiological ^‘nervous”) breakdown. Indeed, the references to 

overwork above often involve, implicitly or explicitly, the idea that mental 

breakdown is caused primarily by body breakdown. This underlying anxiety 

over body \\ eakness and threat of body harm in the ethnocentric men 

stands in marked contrast to their surface emphasis on rugged masculinity 

w Inch is expressed in othei projective questions as well as in other tech¬ 
niques. 


Examples: Sickness, ill health, worry, trouble.” “Insanity is (due) to several 

rhmp, most of which are physical deteriorations; disease or sudden shock.” “Loss 

of his senses (sight, etc.) or the fatigue of battle.” “Unknown illness not treated in 
nmc,” 
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Excessive drinking is included is heredity. For eMmple: 

“Wouldn’t go mad without an f hereditarian theory of group 

abUity.’’ The hereditarian the^^ fo, looking inward 

f Si^fp^hr of human behavior. 

While anti-intraception is an as^ct noTdifficulUito 

in many cases the primary theme. ese inner life”) “Going nuts” 

t aaributed to thinking about oneself or to straining one s mind. 

Examples: “A strain on his nerves from o-rconc^ntmtion 
concentration for a long period of time (y ) p j helxy vou ” (Compare this 

rth theTow response: “Not learning to face 

rnswer qu«tions like this fne,” expresses both opposition to “prying” by others and 

a sense of discomfort and threat in the face of one s own , r 

Individuals giving the above responses seem afraid to look inward at all, 
of what they will find. Is this one basis for the tendency, at least in its more extreme 
forms, to regard extroversion as good, introversion as bad? A similar idea is ex¬ 
pressed in Item 9 of the Form 45 F scale; One should concentrate on cheerful 
things” and not think about “worries or problems.” It seems also to be involved in 
the idea of leisure merely as rest from work or as escape rather than as a means of 
self-expression and self-understanding. 

Responses referring to 'Hoss of loved ones'' or to worry over possible loss 
or harm, may be included here since they seem to express the rumbling of 
deep-lying hostility toward family and ingroup members. 


As mentioned previously, the highs tend to handle their ambivalence toward 
family members by exaggerating the surface positive feelings (idealization, admira¬ 
tion, submission) and by deflecting the hostility by means of projection (imagery of 
outgroups and human nature), displacement and rationalization (hostility expressed 
directly but explained as moral indignation), and so on. The infrequent references 
by lows to concern over loved ones usually involve more explicit indications of 
strong personal relationship. 

2. Threatening, irritating, or tionsupporting environment. These responses 
show a predominantly external orientation, with no reference to the indi¬ 
vidual’s inner needs, strivings or values, and with no implication of surface 
inner conflict. Neurosis is, so to speak, imposed on the individual from w ith- 

out, by an invidious stimulus or idea that overwhelms his mind much as a germ 
infects the body. 


Examples: “Continued irritating noises or lights, also pain or torture- depends on 
the person and his weaknesses-, religion and alcohol are the two most frequent things 
in my belief. Monotonous humdrum such as a quiet routine or just the opposite as 
a bombardment; from one extreme to the other.” “Another war will drive most of 
the people nuts-mostly people who have been in World M^ar H” (bv a veteran) 
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tediou?workriotfornote!-‘Th^^^^^^^ 

of money.” go‘"g wrong.” “Financial troubles” “Loss 

a nice manner of living- solitude ere ” ^nd departure from 

to represent, as do man^; of he 

pity are fairly comZ^and ^ threatening. References to self¬ 
trends in some of the otheZesnoZrr" “trapunitive, projective 

imagination of a thousand ills ” Rpfe e’tample: “Constant self-pity and 

in scoring. ’ contextual qualities must be considered 

eraTcoZx?ofT 7«7 P^tticularly when the gen- 

high trends it I? coreZ'' Z'“f of stimulation, or oLr 

(achievement) values and i^lleS indication of blocked inner 

action-T/way lftni::r::X?Z‘Tor ^ “t 

reference to fruLation and th:‘dZrr:?"Tn;t‘:adrcti:n! ^ 

onR 4 perZnt of "‘'u ^'"'f'^ized as H. Omissions occurred in 

a (\V^ ^ -^u oases, but three-fourths of these were highs (see Table 

di&remiahnu Z W ='"''-''"'taception and other trends 

diiterentiating those high from those low in prejudice. 

Question 5. Worst Crimes a Person Could Commit.? 

Low Categories 

thZriZZ problem to which these responses refer is aggre,ssion, 

handZ t?- lows and highs lying in the manner of 

need. Formal low categories have not been dis- 
mguished for this item, but certain general properties of the low re¬ 
sponses may be indicated. Achievement values once again provide a moral 
trame of reference. Intraception, understanding, hesitancy in condemning, 
identification with the underdog, intense personal relationships, and the like 
^re common qualities of the low responses. Concern with crimes against the 
persona itv is much more common than concern with crimes against the 
body; and bodily harm, when it is referred to, is described in a less primitive 
an a more object-related way. There is strong concern M'ith the psycho¬ 
logical development and integrity of the individual. It is convenient here as 
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PROTEGTIVU. - . 

'T Iha sphet* of iaoofogp wo .‘’"I'tJ^'p^o'clo^/'cho common man." 


” or “ 


society 


jsx«ui“ -HSSSI 

nation and starting wars. H^te, mto ’ ^ himself.” “Each crime is dif- 

slavery, warping and distorting the minds of children. 

With regard to interpersonal relationships w< 
similar to those above. 




Examples: “Tell a person’s confidence; get personal gam from 
“Graft, fraud, etc. at the expense of innocent victims; malicious slander (w 
graft and fraud given alone are high, the focus on the victims and the last part of the 
response suggest a score of L). “The greater sins are committed by us who know 
the right and the needs of others but ‘pass by on the other side’ (this response was 
given by a strongly religious low; compare with high religious responses). Betrayal 
of principles, friends.” “Avarice, intolerance.” “Hypocrisy, deception; be untrue to 
oneself.” There are frequent criticisms of authority figures. For example: “Abuse of 
authority.” “Negligence on the part of a military commander or anyone that results 

in a loss of life.” 


While “murder” alone is scored Na, and brutality alone is H, responses 
involving murder or physical attack which bring in motivations and which 
describe more than the aggressive act itself are scored L. 


Examples: “Murder for gain or envy.” “Crimes done just to make people miser¬ 
able.” “Murder—because no man should have control over another’s life” (intracep- 
tion, achievement values). “Sadistically causing the suffering of others” (references 
to sadistic motives, to cruelty, and to resulting suffering are scored L, while the idea 
of “blind hate” implying breakdown of ego controls is scored H). “Brutality for the 
sake of seeing persons suffer.”“Cruelty to helpless things.” “Cause another to degen 

‘ ~ yy / _1 t t y, - W 


erate. 




To take another’s life” (more object-related than “murder”). Reference 
to crime as a symptom requiring psychological understanding also fall here 

A response involving incest and matricide was given once, by a low man and in 
context meriting a score of L; “Incest with his mother or matricide, (crime agains 
an mdividual); destroying world culture, that is books, sculpturing, etc (Irim 
agamst humanity). (Parenthetical remarks by the subject.) This response 'seems n 
h- *" 1°"' form, deep ambivalence toward the mother i 

W niCn IO\7P O n ^ 1 ^ ^ . ^viicr 1 
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- 

on Which . hnih h. 

istic context would be scored H. ' incest or matricide in a moral- 


Neutral Responses. “Mnrdpr” oi^», • , 

and about equally often by highs alid Lw ^ R^f 

men but m a context that is usually clearly h,-„n “m- 


mon, but in a' context th^tl urualLTearb' T-“det ate co™: 
occurred in 8 per cent of the r^ponsT ^hey 

^'r^f • • 


h^ghs 9 per cen^ and ^ per cent respectTveiyt The foir ^id the 

condemn, and to enjoy these more withontrt^ expected to read, to 

work.) To the extent that the hie^hlv ethnorpni-^*^^^^^iv P^^sonal motives are at 
the others, they would be expecJfd m P^^itive than 

ishment-evoking activities The dismrh interest in crime and other pun- 

the tendency totdentify with the v^ be due in pat to 


f^igh Categories {Question j) 


arr: afa.'.-ai!!' ■■ 


to previous items that fnr ttt V u --pL^xiscs suggest, as have responses 
of a'^ggressiorand^erTror ^ ego-alien fund 


r;ttrrri:r r or i^dihed 


by other trends in rhi^ .n-rr 7 or modified 

.uggests that t /-Jc of - aggression 


siTcrcTPCTu 1-1..,,- ■ . association or sex with aggression 

aim?d at the boX' of .^gg-ion is 


;;r:gtar7" -=Xnc”Xi7s^^^^ 

quality commonly foun“:Xhe“;aXXr:nd°Xrr!:; 77 "i:^^^^^^^^^ 

same imoersonal. d p<;tTnr'fi'Trja 1 T . . Cl rcn. ( he 


-- auu rears or sma rhi Hr^n 

ZZ oTXsTer; tr - the current 


n j r ^uaiiLv lb orren round in rhp rnrr^nt 

or°rei:tiv"X::iX'l75X:';;,'" X'!*:hero finding a close friend 


or relative murdered, immediately responds not wiih sorrow orXnTern 

» bXXi: - IX.—.-) Vhe responses Xe"" 


XX c:ziriXXyZrxrtX;: 

ir/:i Of-r*! _ _/■.! * 


eo-n orrm-urri ^ • • . ® in a psycliotic episode when 


vrmmX'v' f^tobably the most popular high response is “Afarder and rape ” In the 
mc.s, b> 15 out of 26 highs as compared with 4 out of 25 lows “Torture ” “Spy 
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References to attacks on children “"rnTof whom engaged in «xual 


—- > 

if tim’s parents 


2. 


Zer'innnora, acts. These -ponses faU wnhin a 
centrism, pseudopatriotism, and moral values deahng 

masculinity-femininity and conformity. ^ 

• e.ori;t-;r»n” ^crimes acainst the rtfltwr ^MO). Uope 

Examples; “Treason, traitonsm, ^^.r^nnrrv ” “Heresv.” “Traitorous acts 

peddling, failure of a politician to protect is ” /"This is a matter of not 

Tgainst Lse who have faith in him, as wdl as sex cr mes (ms « a 

inner demands.) “Adukery.” “Crimes against P'^aon .^e’c crimes, and to wrU 
fully smear a woman’s name.” “Murder, immoral acts, ^ | ,he 

himLlf and family” (no reference to relationship, >' ,P.‘= sof(body 

Holy Ghost.” “Willful passing on of dangerous disease to other person (boa> 

anxiety, concern with contamination ). 

3. Various legal offenses. We note here the tendency to think in formal, 
external, legal terms. Again the concern with property and money is ex¬ 
pressed. 

The more common specific offenses include robbery, stealing, larceny, blackmail, 
kidnapping, “Destruction of property,” arson, manslaughter, and so on. References 
tn mnrdpr in IpcralisHc terms are included here: “Willful first-decree murder.” “Un- 


Question 6. Most Embarrassing Moments? 



Lo'w Categories 

The defining context for the low responses includes violation of achieve¬ 
ment values, self-blame and guilt, concern for the feeling of others, feel¬ 
ings of failure and inadequacy. 

I. Hurting another's feelings. Both highs and lows often refer to acts 

which involve breaches of common courtesy. However, the highs ordinarilv 

focus on the act per se and on the idea of etiquette, whereas the lows are 

concerned mainly with the problem of rejection and with the feelings of 

the other person. Also, there is often an element of self-reproach in the low 
responses. 


Examples: “Forgetting things about others that I reallv should know” (exnlic 
or weuTikL ^n"” “X" f any person, but particularlv anv loved or 

any act of stupidity.” “To see others suffer fro.n enibarrassmenT ’’7 Memifi ’ ' 

rejection for intruding, rather than rejfction of oth^rs^^r Z 
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2 P r. . 

focus i" {" '•espouses thi 

, Examples: “When I sr,r, .. ™Pl'cit sejf-cnticzsm. 


Examples: “When I starr r !!.• • ^ ^nipJjcjt seJf-cridcism. 

about.” “Ignorance-that is not knn ^ ^o^’t know what I’m talkino 

someone and not know what to sav “ something I should know ” “Meet 

aughed at for failing to ge „ff Lsentab ‘'’"Yr “adequate.” “To b 

f ong.. •■Pe ^e^^hlt ntVot'w^h' > -"g-nd 

have a date, then be asked how it was ” “Askina somewhere because I didn^ 

(scored L because of surface inhibition, inadequacy'^mnrTf'’'"® f some service” 
The embarrassing sitnati-“P'*^** «)-'“")• 


The embarrassing situation ^ 

some cases the individual does not me™ his 

cases he does not want to do something c. standards; in other 


cases he does not want to do something oCL”'"" h 

obligation and open ambivalence. ^ "'"h someone, but feek both 


someth.Pg I sho; 1 ihTve 2 n':™'^^Si'i ™hno “ -o 

desire to be but someone expected yC"to®be ther°e”' - 

T.. . r 


- yvju Lu ue mere/ 

sill>^®r^mp!/:fe™I“i::‘'"^ Ascribed as 

focusing aCd innapuidtlvetisf" -'f-'-oation, inner 


for 


-. r the friS'r l'am’’^Je h?ch!ded'hrre"'r^ "'eaknesses, I suppose” and “Being caught 

critical humor, although the^idll of ‘txom'ure’’ ^ self-blame and the se^lf- 

te.xt, IS high (see below) xposure or being caught, without this con- 


High Categories {Question 6) 


igh ~rtol;:r:'ii!..:'C 'he most common 


high resDonse tn rhi. .v. - r — Tc. xxuuaoiy me most common 

the behavior ner .e o., “f etiquette. The focus is on 




Post Virieti- T-b.r. : . »t,ce,iiciormulaeottlieii.milv 

vioiati;.„s I,, kl.-!: 'ii*' “ «f“-cuce to inner needs or faults, the 


violations usually beinn- regarded as i is'* 7 ” 'he 

v at guilt self.k'l.. !_a ®! ^hps or unmotivated accidents. In this 


w n miilt cvsjf m j / ^ acciaents. in this 

endianass’meui./r: k unnecessary. Whereas the 


emhin--it:c,-nrsnT t f tI 1 • • '""accessary, vvnereas me 

cm <'! Xd er i' " ■■"’ ''iner matter, relatively independ- 

denen.k. . , "'"i ".ere oliserved, the embarr.assment of the highs 


11 . ' ciivr la^biiienL or tne hicrhs 

Ti c "t,'oiikili''! frov ned^upon by an e.xternal moral forie. 


The idpf of “Krs- ' , „ • ° . ^ moral force. 

tl ii c: “ .'he high responses, and v ith it 


thp iiriolioxT; ki 1 JCbpon.se.s, ana wim it 

einb'inwsslmr” '""" "h'-"' ‘'etection would not be 

o * 


getting'names o^pconlc” etiquette would be the worst.” “For- 

* * 1 to personal concern for per- 

’in<T <:riTTir‘f-Kiii/-p _ r t f 


son). “Faultv diTsts, ” , . ii - ’ V uo personal concern for per- 

bcun/is" (authors itah4s'). “TiTppi'!i„cii|cini”^ another poison their 

) 1 U appeal incmcicnr. Saying the wrong thinir at the 


wroncT rii-nnT n t -saving mc wrontr thinor at the 

'I tong time. W hen I talk about something .and forget svhat 1 have'becnlalkW 
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about” (compare with L response: . company with something I ve sam 

tie person or some people” (-hib^ed host. 1- 

IL'of kindness (not love) “ward reject the bulk 

among people who, in the detai s caUed down for an error in front of 

of mankind). “Being disapprove ’ gg. “Being exposed for the faker 1 am ). 
other people” (compare is 5irty or Tm unkempt/’ “Be 

“Mispronounce words. Quests a ^ something out of the ordinary.” The idea of 

ssjzS;."..'. “C'*4;:” ■ 

its “antiprying” character. 

2 . Blows at exhibitiojiism and narcissism. Many of the 

diing is exprLed more directly in this category. Some of the mam properties 
of the H responses are social anxiety, rigid conformity and fear of noncon¬ 
formity, emphasis on appearance (apparently based on a combination of 
conventionality and exhibitionism, though the motives are largely unrecog¬ 
nized by the individual), nonintraceptive approach. 


Examples: “Walking into a crowded room with my shorts on.” “To stumble in 
public.” “Fall off a horse in a riding exhibition.” “Fall on a banana peel '"’'ith men 
watching.” “Have my slip showing or a hole in my sock.” ‘ 1 passed out waiting for 
an elevator one day and even now I can remember my humiliation when I opened 
my eyes and saw ‘thousands’ of people gazing at me.” The humiliation over fainting 
lends itself to interpretation in terms of ego-alien, anxiety-producing passive needs 
covered over by a masculine facade. Some anxiety regarding women or regarding 
sexual impulses (or both) is implied in such responses as “Being alone with a crowd 
of women” and “Surrounded by women.” 


Neutral Responses. Omissions are scored Na. They occurred in 9 per 
cent of the cases and equally often in highs and lows. 

When the response deals with errors of tact in personal relationships and 
it is not clear whether the subject is disturbed over hurting someone’s feelings 
(L) or violating a rule of etiquette (H), the response should be scored Na. 
The superficial event is the same; it is the meaning of the experience that 
differentiates highs from lows, and the meaning is sometimes ambiguous. 


Often, however, subtle cues can be used. Consider, for example, the response 
“When 1 talk to a person, repeat his name wrong over and over, don’t realize m^ 
mistake till later.” The two scorers, working independently and “blindlv ” both cor 
/ectly assigned a score of L primarily on the basis of the phrase, “realize mv mistake 
which seemed to imply introspection and self-blame. Similarly, they cave score r 
the response, “Speaking or acting out of turn,” a score of L'to “Barginc i 
where I don t belong. Most of the responses are more clearly H or L. ^ ^ 
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Question 7. How 

--- 

Low Categories 

I. Achievement values: creativity and social contribution. 

spfnd rcS rr:rvfendea™r-“R7^ '"“" ”.7 “ 

ing psychiatry.” “FighUntolerance and social wrongsd^s7“Pi;^’ 
thing, for mankind or at least heln somenn^. ^ ^ ^ ° son^ething, any- 

find someone who could use them^” /'W A ’i i nerves to medicine, 

frequently by lows seldom bv hiphs 'i manktrid and fellow man are used 

to do as much as I c?uM for rh. rf ^ ^ I '^^uld try 

possible to make mv stav eninv^KI P^^^t>n, but actually I would do everything 

between sociarc:nTri;S77dTerLi7e7st 

h, “doing things for others” is expressed by both lows and 

h.ghs, but m characteristically different forms. In the lows we fin^efer 

ences to nurturance and love-giving which are either personalized towards 
a few love objects or else generalized to include all humanity. 


Examples: “Try to make the world a better place for all to live in.” “In doina rhp 
most I woidd be capable of for those of whom I am fond.” In the highs, on the other 
hand, we find more moralized references to “doing good” rather than “maUntr 

ter^ze^’ generosity is usually directed toward individuals who are charac? 

tenzed as ingroup members rather than as love objects. For example- “Seeine if I 

r'r anVh; as'^Lthe'Tatht 

w p brother. In short, nurturance is scored L when it is found in a context of 

ficial conventionality and ingroup orientation. (It should be noted that there^are 

many conventional lows, but their conventionality is expressed in a context of love- 
giving rather than conformity per se.) 

2 . Open sejisuality mid active pleasure. There were few references to sex 
but most of these were by lows. ^ 

Examples: “Drin^king and carousing around with women.” “Making love ” “Have 

n,a? hT™ K*' T.CAmerica.” Sometimes a sexual-intellec¬ 

tual balance is sought: “Spend part of the time whoring around, most of the time 

eno'uvh’W '‘"P 7" American Novel’-though I'm probably not good 

enough (written by a low-scoring man). ° 

The enjoyment of active sociability is characteristically low. It may occur 

in a sensual and/or intellectual context, or simply in the form of warmth 
and friendly interaction. 

Examples: Travel, enjoy life, take it easy with friends.” “Spend the time with 
friends in a constant rush of vacation and work if they didn’t know I had 
only 6 months; if ^hey hnew. I’d take off to spend the time with strangers-reading 
playing working. I d spend all that time with my friends, the people I know and 
hke. In the company of my wife and child, enjoying good shJwsfcar rides, and 
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doing things I now do in my leisure” sUng 

Sgi^stiires m 

Reference to seclusion in the sense ot rejecung 
' eluded because, though apparently the opposite of sociabil y, 

spring from similar deep sources. j 

Example: “I would go to 

^:d“:d Sed'^ithXpSvi feelings of ^^^s^raid™: 

seems to be passivity rather than ego-recognized rejection of others. 




High Categories {Question 7 ) 

An important aspect of many high responses is f” ’’{IZZld 

do ju"t as you pleased, how would you spend your time?”-some highs 
(and no lows in the present groups) make their actions explicit y co 
ditional on the presence of certain external conditions. It is as if they ca - 
not allow themselves a completely uninhibited fantasy, as if they cannot ge 
away from concrete “reality” even for a moment. This unimagmativeness, 
or rather circumscription of ego bounds, seems related to the barren inner 
life, the shallow emotions, and the “escape into reality which are also 
revealed in the F scale and in the interview material. 

Examples: “Probably quit my job-if I had a job.” “Perhaps go fishing m the 
Sierras if the season was right.” “That is a question that is impossible to answer, as 1 

do not know how I would act under those circumstances. 


I. Conventional morality and inhibition. The main theme in these responses 
is making peace with God and man (particularly ingroups), in the sense of 
being “good,” of conforming, of denying oneself active pleasure. Many of 
the responses are in a religious context, but it must be stressed that there are 
also low religious responses. (To repeat a scoring slogan: It is not the event 
as such, but the meaning of the event to the individual, that determines 
whether the score is H or L.) Compare for example the high response. Mak¬ 
ing peace with God,” with the low equivalent, “Working toward spiritual 
realization in a monastery.” The highs’ emphasis is on inner peace and 
harmony, on the absence of conflict rather than on positive achieve?nent. 
Religious responses having such qualities as self-expression, intraception, and 
self-blame should be scored L. (See also low category i.) 


Examples: “I would try and do as much good as 1 could.” “Be nice to everyone.” 
“I would live with God and prepare myself to meet Him.” “I’d meet as many people 
as I could, go all over the world and above all, go to church.” “With my wife” (de¬ 
void of content, no sign of pleasure or relationship). “Being normal.” (The 
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3i:?abouT& It^he pe™„ is 
affaire in”_° r, ' recurrent high theme is rhar nf 


lettinV lonsp „ ”^Apicssca, suggests that 

affairs in order,” a s^otTXnit '’•'l'’ “Getdng'm; 

•‘Com?mt suicide" occurred in a ft compulsive detail. The response 

givLg it would seem to regard TeatrasT'^""^' individuals 

likely to feel. ^ resist-something that the low scorers are not so 




tipc ^ u- u^ —icsponses rerer to pleasure-fun activi- 

nature. IntefprrtiX''ThT'''‘T ^d emotionally shallow 

fasade prevents the /r’ee, intXtsregtaLtet?xt“f 'X t' 
pulses. Travel is probahlv rhp n. ’ r underlying im¬ 


pulses TrtYTfP/Ic ..rnk Ki u-’ ^ cxptession ot underlying im- 

ings (eg voyeuristic') V ^ it^ otl^er meam 

/or chant (et-alt -‘'■ff-entiated desire 


forchan/rp r^err. oi,Vn K n- vague, undilterentiated desire 

views. These resnonses arp H.cT;nn.n,Vk..4 r_T. . , or tne inter- 


views. These responses are distinguished from thte M Tow tXgor; ‘Tly 
ahzerqualitw “ achievement values, and by the convention- 


alized quality. 


thitTTouid't°thT/ore7t‘ aTd“ » companion of the fair sex.” ”1 

more or lessTeferved .T my aTloIs ” "t . ’’T" companionship, but be 

a normal amount of ricreariXn --Erv ' r"' "" Ti*'"’ 

A 11 , recreation. Marry—traveling around the world ” 

'Z t Te^^he-nt ThttroT t TeotTTl thT 


Included here also are responses in which there is no specific reference to 

mf nnp Ax/nnM A __ .1 __ 


.,,1 111 , --ciivxi. ID iiu bpcuiac reference to 

What one would do but only to empty pleasures, e.g., “Have fun,” “Spend 

monev nmner tTrk^«- T _>> /.. i ^ 


^ j . , c.g., nave run, ^>pend 

r^ney domg exactly what I please” (release of conventional inhibition), 

1 rv to be hnnn^r ” 


'‘Try to be happy.” 

All the references to athletics in the present groups were by highs, and 


1 Tx .XX , wcic uy nigns, ana 

vere scored H. (Had athletics been mentioned in a clearly low context it 
would have been scored L.) 


coulff3!v ^ events as I 

uld, play golf and I imagine, get drunk fairly often also” (by a “middle-class” 

dlT ■ plapng golf, bowling; a great variety of activities and as little 

“T^ possible (this is escape into reality rather than pleasure-sensuality). 
1 ravel, adventure, general mischief, hazardous play.” “Hunting and fishing. ' 


>> 


When there is rt 
fining context, e.g.. 


n 


go to camp,” the response is scored Aez/u-fi/. Also Na is 

t. e response, Same as ever” when no qualifications are given. 


1 
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rr-u “hiffh” men have considerable conflict between a 

3. Passivity. That many high underlying, ego-ahen 

surface emphasis on work-ambiti projective questions (i, 3. 

^ especially), and it has been d-onst-t^ ^^pTr^es to this question. It 

The passivity is occasionally expressed . values of the lows 

is interesting that whereas the gui g guiding (work-success) 

come out more strongly than ever on this ite™, the gu S t 

values of the highs are less important in t^ t six mon ^ 

in.r (in the sense of not working rather than of active leisu ). 

Examples: '•Doing the things 1 like to ™ md 

ing by subject). ‘ I would go to a nice P of intellectuality or inten- 

bI a^id th’ink- PS''’^fote 

sity to merit a score ^ Relax g^.^ about^it” may be included here; it repre- 

S^trLTonly amT-in«aceprion but also a high trend toward negative rather than 

positive solutions of inner problems. 

4. Oinissio7is are recorded as Nb, converted to H. 

Question 8. What Experiences Would be Most Awe-inspiring? 


Low Categories 

I. Realization of achievement values. As discussed previously, these values 
may be expressed in terms of interpersonal relations, where they refer to 
personal achievement (intellectual, aesthetic, scientific), warm relationships 
and social contribution; or they may be expressed on an ideological level m 
the form of progressive social change, elimination of prejudice, and the 

realization of broad democratic values. 


Examples: “To see the day when the people (collectively) really controlled their 
own destiny and would no longer be dictated to by special interests.” “Mass emo¬ 
tion usually; awe that an emotion can be so uniform in so many people at the same 
time” (empathy, sense of unity with others). “The composition or fine perform¬ 
ance of good music.” “Impersonal and unselfish love for mankind.” “The responsi¬ 
bility that a Negro friend of mine feels for 13 million people.” “Birth of anything 
new—children, animals, seasons, scientific ideas” (references to birth and creativity 
are fairly common in lows). “A great work of art, poem, piece of sculpture, or sym¬ 
phony.” “Certain manifestations of human personality where people are unex¬ 
pectedly good, strong and beautiful, especially ordinary people who haven’t had 
much chance; in people the two qualities which arouse my wonder are the power 
of courage and the power to accept defeat humbly and without bitterness and re¬ 
sentment.” References to being loved are low, to being praised or popular are high. 

® The sudden increase in the importance of religion to highs when they are faced with 
death reminds us of the acquiring of “fox-hole religion” during the war. These results, as 
well as the interview material on religion, suggest that such last-minute conversions occur 
more often in highs than in lows. 
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2 . Power as exemplified m man's achievements and in nature Th^ « 
power IS expressed hv hnrh ^ u- l ” nature. Ihe idea of 

seems to have systematicallv diff” scorers, but again the same event 

tlie^Jfew iTthe'Bry A^r™ '“'‘t Gate Bridge; 

tures whici, man L b ' t in Thi^wl^’ !?!'' «™‘=- 

LTs b:r' 

ement, H in a context of destructiveness or other high trends. 

3 . Intense nature experiences. References to nature are scored L if there 

are explicit mdications of a strong aesthetic, sensual-emotional experience, or 

if there is fairly specific description of what one would be looking at. Vague 

empty references to nature in general or to “just looking” are scored H - 
(see below). 


„f Natural phenomena such as Crater Lake, Grand Canyon,” “Thoughts 

nh,S f ^f'r power, etc., as shown in nature-the structure and 

La^nnle of °f ‘''“'r pteatures, behavior of the universe, etc.” (This is a good 

of God-in-umverse rather than God-over-universe.) “Watching a beautiful sunset; 
seeing Frisco at night from a ferry boat in the middle of the Bay.” “A descent into 
the center of the earth; a walk on the bottom of the ocean.” 


High Categories {Questioji 8) 

I. Realization of conventional values. These are highly conventionalized 
responses referring to acquisition or possession of things, to peace of mind 

(in the sense of freedom from worry), to a vague, undefined sense of virtue, 
and to incidental, desensualized pleasures. 


Examples: “Feelings of good, examples of good.” “Marriage and happy famif 
life; ownership of something important such as a home, new auto, businesrconcerr 

from what I understand, when it dawns a fellow he has met th 
^ ^his is something I imagine and I really believe will be true” (love as : 
completely strange emotion, more imposed from without than motivated fron 
within). “To know that when I get married I would be able to live very comfort 
ably in a home with my wife and child.” “If mv husband were home evenings” (nc 
reference to relationship). “To get married.” “Get rid of my stomach trouble.” “Be 
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1, u • ” “Pncsession of great wealth; outstanding 

in a good frame of mind all the time. of wealth and accomplishment). 

“Knowing my husband m® ^ emotionri warmth and exchange). The 

of inner emotional vitality. 


a Pov^er- deference and submission toward po-wer figures The h.ghs 

referent m polet ate in an authoritarian content: the PO'-; " 

a strong ma^n toward — 

o 7 ;odanffTmmtary? political, industrial, religious. There is often an em- 
phlsK on rLT and a concern with what is external rather than w.th tn- 

trinsic meanings and values. 

Examples- “During the war: to sit in on a meeting of the German 
his aides and Cabinet; a meeting of the country’s leadin^g 

inff politicians in action in Washington; talking with professional athletes. A 
comnation, a college graduation, awarding of Nobel prizes (emphasis on rit 
and success, not an achievement in an inner sense), ‘peering a truly great man such 

as Admiral Halsey or General Patton, or President Truman. 

The religious references by highs express the same underlying variables. 


Examples: “Certain church services I have seen; religion in the midst of war, on 
battlefields I have seen.” “A conversation or sight of God.” “A picture of President 
Roosevelt, whom I admire; being in church during the service. Note the pnmary 
concern with religion as ritual rather than as ethics, and the conception of God in 
terms similar to those expressed above with regard to personnel men, athletes, mili¬ 
tary authorities, politicians. Again we find an indication of religion as a fox-hole 
phenomenon—something that one turns to only as a support against external threat 
and inner anxiety. A mystical, superstitious trend is illustrated by the following 
response: “The feeling relating to something that is supernatural, something that 
happens in a weird way and has no factual reasons about it.” 

In some cases the subject wants to play the power role hhnself, often with 
specific reference to someone else playing the deferent role. 


Examples: “To be able to fly in the Army Air Corps” (gaining power through the 
plane; desire for military experience). “I have the mad desire to hear an audience 
screaming ‘Author’ for me when my play has been the greatest ever to see Broad¬ 
way” (more emphasis on personal prestige, audience deference, than on achieve¬ 
ment). “To know the basic actualities of electricity; to create something or see 
something created, heretofore considered impossible or unbelieveable” (not 
achievement values, but wanting to do what no one else is powerful enough to do). 

3. Destruction-harm of other persons. Many of the military experiences 
in Category 2 have this aspect, but it is the focal one here. 


Examples: “Death of a close relative; torture to reveal an im.portant plan.” “To see 
death” (this presumably means death in someone else; references to one’s personal 
experience of death would be scored L). “To see San Francisco destroyed by an 
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O^ton'' I'll Z"nyl7H -2^° ^ «o™,ch 

disease to death.) associative sequence from dependeLy to 


~ ,3 rssitr" 

with no rlf'f-oil ^cscriptions of aesthetic or “nature” exnenVnr-^c 


" ith no detail and no indicat on of , experiences, 

person is for the most part “just looking^™ >"™'''‘^'‘’ent. The 


E.vaniples; E^'pcriencesinnatiirf^ ” * u r 

ing of great natural wonders of the 

though I doubt the probability of it” ('note the another planet-galaxy, 

“TO ' great natLai bea^tro^tturCr;S"u?f/“-?: 


also in Item 7). “The vreat mmru ' t " “nstnction of fantisy” observed 
alwavs will.” “Trips fbrouXab the '“e and probably 

to worry about ihe'^ltrfin™ ^^'0 -d "not hav^ 


to worry about the exp;nses involv^^^^^^^^^ 

ci.c^u-• ^ Watching some unusual scientific event 


such as atomic energy" (m'ereiy watchinv r:"^ event 

“Scenic grandeur.” “Seeing sometWng of reatimporSlTe'!” "‘^'’“''e'^ent). 


A 

5. Oviissioiis are recorded as Nb scored as R Of t-in« 
cent), j were by highs. ^ ^ omissions (9 per 


Note: Due to various circumstances ('see n cSo'i nnl-ir ^f -u it 
3 . a subjects received this question. It is likely,'tLrefore,rtat furtheVexperf 

ence Will suee-e.sf mndifir'of.-rxrac ov,n -I I , ^urtner experi- 


r;:cheme':"^"^ niodifications and particularly addition to the p^Lenrs^co;: 


SUMMARY OF PROJECTIVE QUESTION CATEGORIES 

T r • » 


High Categories 


What 


Low Categories 


I. 


2. 


3 


4 


\ -- ^^ A'-'V AX ; 

Violations of conventional val- 1. Conscious conflict and guilt 
Threatening or nonsupporting 2. Focal dependency and love-seek- 

environment ing 

“Rumblings from below” 3. Open hostility, by self or others, 

. . toward love objects 

Omissions 


What 


I. 


-^ ^ ^ wv-rx X i-x : 

Nonfocal and/or motor aggression i. Focal (usually verbal) hostility 

directed against violators of 


2. 


Ego-alien passivity 


3 

4 


Impersonal sex- 

incidental pleasures and viola 
tions of conventional values 
Omissions 


achievement values 
2. The tendency to violate achieve¬ 
ment values oneself 
A 4 iscellaneous 


*51 


3 


C70 
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1. 

2 . 

3 - 


Question 3: What 

Power and control 
Conservative Americans 
Parents and relatives 


4 


Miscellaneous 


I The arts and philosophy 

2. Physical and biological scientists 

3. Social scientists, liberal-radical 

political figures 

Active denial of admiration 


What 


1. 

2. 


3 


“Rumblings from below” 
Threatening, irritating, or non¬ 
supporting environment. 

Omissions 


1. Inner psychological states 

2. Dominating, blocking, rejectmg 
environment 


W^orst crimes a person could commit? 


1. 

2. 


3 


Crude aggression and sex 
Other immoral acts 
Various legal offenses 


I. Violation of achievement values 


Question 6: Most embarrassing moments? 

_ _ A « 


I. Violations of convention and i. Hurting another s feelings. 

2 Blows"' exhibitionism and nar- 2. Feelings of inadequacy, faUure, 

being rejected 


cissism 


Question 7; How would you spend your last six months? 

- . A 1 • _ _ _^ 


1. Conventional morality and in- i. Achievement values: creativity 

hibitions social contribution 

2. Incidental, dilute pleasures 


and social contribution 
2. Open sensuality and active pleas¬ 
ure 


3. Passivity 

4. Omissions 


What 




I. Realization of conventional values i. Realization of achievement val¬ 


ues 


2. Power: deference and submis¬ 
sion toward power figures 

3. Destruction-harm of other per¬ 
sons 

4. Dilute experiences of nature and 
beauty 

5. Omissions 


2. 


Power as exemplified in man’s 
achievements and in nature 


3. Intense nature experiences 


D. RESULTS 


Practical considerations prevented quantification of the Projective Ques¬ 
tion material from every group to which the questionnaire was administered, 
(For a complete list and description of these groups, see Chapter IV.) The 
responses of the entire high and low quartiles of the following groups were 
analyzed. (The N’s in the parentheses refer to the number of cases in th< 
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extreme high and low quartiles combined, on which the 

tion analysis was made.) 


Projection Ques- 


r. 


2. 


3 


5 


6 . 


Psychology Women (N = 62)- the memhprQ o d u i 

^?af c.=3.): 

rto'jecdve™uSdonL'°'”' “‘^‘“ded onl^our 

^d^e'r?‘’“ = ^ '’‘g'''y diversified sample from various 

the like. Forrao 

scale re ScTvice Club Men (combined) (N = 65): While the 

e responses of these two groups were statisticized separately it seemed 

MidHI r? ‘"tmbiiie them into a single group for the present pifr’poses The 

Class Wom“n Form To' 6''°“?* 'he Middle-' 


ese groups constitute a fairly representative sample of all those studied. ^ 
On the basis of the present results, it appears likely that similar quantitative 
differences between the highs and lows would have been obtained had we 
ana yzed the Projective Question material of the remaining groups. The de¬ 
termination of qualitative differences among the highs from various group¬ 
ings and among the lows from various groupings, remains an interesting 
problem for future research. 

Questionnaire Form 45 contained the eight Projective Questions in the 
order listed above (Section A). As part of the process of cutting Form 40 
down to an absolute minimum (see Chapter IV), only the first five of these 
questions were used. Further complications occurred in the case of the 
initial form (taken by the Psychology Women), which contained only the 
first seven questions, and in the case of the Psychiatric Clinic Men and •' 
Women, some of whom received a shorter form which contained only 
Questions 3, 4, 5, and 6. The inconsistency is part of the general prob¬ 
lem of working out a standard set of questions. However, the incon¬ 
sistencies in Form 40 and in the form given to the clinic patients must be ' 
regarded as methodological errors, since complete data on all eight questions 
would have compensated for any possible increase in administrative dif¬ 
ficulties. As a result of differences in the number of questions in each form 
of the questionnaire, there are also differences in the number of subjects ' 
receiving a given question. The number of subjects receiving each of the 
eight questions is indicated and explained in Table i(XV), below. All 312 
of the subjects received forms containing Questions 3, 4 and 5. The N varies 
for the other questions, reaching a low of 65 on Question 8, which was con¬ 
tained in Form 45 given to the Employment Service and Clinic groups. 
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The Scoring Manual presented above is a slight modification of the one 

made to clarify certain ambiguities pointed out by the scorers. These n 
rrfrn the text of the present Manual. The only further change is the addi¬ 
tion of a number of examples from the groups on which the data below are 
based. While the present Scoring Manual is more articulate than the orig , 
no essentially new theoretical points have been added. 

1 . RELIABILITY OF SCORING 

The critical reader may, after going through the Scoring Manual above 
. legitimately ask whether the proposed differences between highs and lo 
• are “really” there, or whether they are not imposed by the " nrer * bia . 

; partial answer to this question is offered by means of the controlled scormg 

- / n 1 ^ \A/rkmf»n ClV\C\ tnC 


proceaurc. in v— - r u a 

Veteran Men), the following scoring procedure was followed. 

' The high and low quartiles from a given group were combined and their 
\ responses to each item typed in a single, randomly ordered series. Each re- 
, sponse was identified by a code number, so that the scorer did not know 
' whether it was given by an individual scoring high or by an individual scoring 
low on ethnocentrism. Moreover, the code numbers for each mdnndual 
! varied from item to item in order to prevent halo effect (e.g., the tendenc> 
i to give an individual a score of H on Item 2 because he was scored H on 
^ Item i). Each rater went through all responses of the combined-high-plus- 
; low grouping for each item, recording her scores of H, L, Na, Nhl, or Nb 
(see Section A for key to symbols) for each code number. Only after all 
items had been scored were the code numbers taken away and the identity 
(with respect to standing on E) of each subject restored. The scorer was, 
therefore, entirely on her own in deciding whether each response fell into 
a high, low, or neutral category. This is what is meant by “blind” scoring. 

In the case of the Psychology Women and the Employment Service \Tt- 
erans the scoring was not done blindly. This was recognized as a methodo¬ 
logical error and corrected on all subsequent groups. However, the advantage 
in knowing the subjects’ standing on E may have been partially counter¬ 
balanced bv the newness of the task for the scorers, and by the emphasis 

9 ' 

placed on caution. 

As a further check on the dependability of scoring, it w as alw ays done 
independently by two raters. Their degree of agreement in assigning .scores 
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gives a measure of reliability, i.e., of the probability that these results can 


While 





not in itself prove the correctness of the interpretations regarding the deeper 

meaning of the scoring categories, it does indicate that the scoring categories, 

as specifically defined, have been objectively measured and are not merely 

figments of the imagination. Scoring reliability is, then, one index of objec¬ 
tivity. 

A word ought perhaps to be said about the training of the raters.® Both 
were, when the scoring started, at approximately the level of first-year grad¬ 
uate students in psychology. Xheir learning of the Scoring Manual was part 
of the process of becoming familiar with the general theoretical orientation 
of the present research. Neither had had any clinical experience or intensive 
training in dynamic personality theory, beyond a few undergraduate courses. 
In addition to studying the Scoring Manual, they had the benefit of several 
preliminary practice sessions on groups not included in the final statistical 
treatment. The nature of the scorers’ background and training is stressed 
because it reveals that detailed familiarity with a particular psychological 
theory is not essential for scoring; theory is, of course, essential for an inte¬ 
grated understanding of the total pattern of data. 

When the two raters had independently made and recorded their scores 
for a given group, a conference was held for the purpose of assigning a final 

# 

score for each response. As has been noted above, each response was scored 
High, Low, or Neutral; the H or L scores did not specify which particular 
category (e.g., high category 3 or low category i) the response repre¬ 
sented. The reason for this is that a response might represent variables in 
more than one category; or it might express in abstract form an underlying 
high or low trend without falling into a specific category as described. A 
scoring disagreement was registered whenever the two original scores were 
not identical. Discussion of the disagreements usually convinced one rater 
or the other to change in the other’s direction. Occasionally a response scored 
H by one rater and L by the other received a final score of Na or Nhl. 

The scoring reliability, that is, the percentage of agreement between raters, 
was computed as follows. A full error was counted when one rater scored 
H, the other L. A half error was counted when one rater scored Na or Nhl 
and the other scored H or L. Thus, if in a group of 50 there are 8 full errors 
and 4 half errors, the percentage disagreement is 10/50 or 20 per cent, or in 

positive terms there is 80 per cent agreement. 

The reliability data are presented in Table i(XV). The mean percentage 
agreement of 90 meets current standards for materials of this sort, and indi— ^ 
cates that the two sets of scores, independently and blindly derived, agreed 
very well. In the case of Groups i and 2, which were scored independently 
but not blindly (the raters knowing which was the high-on-E subject, which 

® We wish to express our tliaiiks to Anne Morrow and Elian Ulery for their work 
“beyond the call of duty” in learning and applying the scoring scheme. 
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RF-I.Tability (PERCENTAGE INTERRATER AGREEM 
FOR THE EIGHT PROJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


Group 

N 



Percentage Agreement 



Mean® 

1 



JL 


3_ 




J_ 

1 

Psychology 

Women‘s 

63 

94 

75 

87 

84 

95 

94 

85 


88 

Employment 

Service 

Veteran Men 

51 

(24)^ 

100 

96 

95 

95 

94 

90 

100 

87 

^ 95 

Psychiatric 
Clinic Men 

29 a 
(17)^ 

76 

82 

91 

71 

90 

90 

59 

71 

0 

00 

Psychiatric 
Clinic Women 

34 

(24)^ 

96 

79 

94 

96 

88 

87 

84 

81 

88 

) 

Middle-Class 
Women*^ 

70 

1 

91 

82 

92 

97 

• 

• 

• 

92 

Middle-Class 
and Business 
Club Men® 

65 

86 

83 

95 

80 

98 

- 

- 

- 

89 

Mean 

Percentage 

Agreement^ 


93 

85 

94 

88 

95 

90 

83 

83 

90 

Total N 

312 

290 

290 

312 

312 

312 

150 

128 

65 

1859 


®^The N for Groups 2, 3, and 4 is complicated by the fact that two ques¬ 
tionnaire forms were given. Only 24 of the 51 highs and lows in Group 
2 received Form 45, which contained all 8 questions; the remaining 27 
received Form 40, containing only questions 1-5. Similarly, some of 
the subjects in Groups 3 and 4 filled out Form 45, while others received 
a modified form containing items 3, 4, 5, and 6 only. The differences 
between subgroflps within each sample are random. 

^The over-all group and item means are based on single item means 
weighted by N. 

^Group 1 received Form 78, which did not contain question 8. 

^Groups 5 and 6 received Form 40, which did not contain questions 
6, 7, and 8. 


^Key to questions: 


1 (Moods), 2 (Desires), 3 (Great People), 4 (Drive 
Nuts), 5 (Crimes), 6 (Embarrassing), 7 (Last Six 
Months), 8 (Awe-inspiring). 
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mean. For onl^ h agreement, is above the over-all 

The Labilities 

Questions i (“Moods”), , (“Great Deonle”i ^ 

i..d it it awttt^t g™ 4:s77:z: y- 

of 41 did an Item have a reliability of less than 80 per cSritTould'''^ 
sens'e ■^'biective/' and ^thfe 


2 . PROJECTIVE QUESTION SCORES IN RE 

ON THE E SCALE 


the^anlf/rh”'""' "" ^ P^'^utive Questions characteristic of 

that thri'"" 'Phe Scoring Manual is based on the hyTotS 

Aat he low quartiles on the Ethnocentrism scale will give responses falC 

fan mainV in Z hi^h^cl'godes^^^ 

Data bearing on this question are presented in Table 2 (XV) which indi 

c mri '’Lm 2 " " "h” diffeLntiatetrethno- 

centric from the anti-ethnocentnc subjects. 

In order to obtain a quantitative measure of the relationship between Pro¬ 
jective Question scores and standing on the E scale, the percentage of PO-E 
agreemem tvas computed for each quartile. This is called the L% in the case 
of the low quartile, H% for the high quartile, and %A for the two quartiles 
combined (average over-all agreement). Let us use L% to illustrate die pro¬ 
cedure. Had scores of H and L been the only ones assigned, the L% would 

ff llT ^ ^ L scores divided by the total number of cases; thus, 

all the low quartile members received L scores on a given item there would 

be 100 per cent agreement between PQ and E. But this procedure was not 

feasible because of the neutral scores.’ Since a neutral score represents a 

halt error, i.e., it signifies less agreement than an L score but more agreement 

than an H score, the L% was computed according to the following formula: 


L% 


Sum of L scores plus sum of neutral scores (Na, Nb, Nhl) 

Number of subjects in low quartile 


to L°H ratio 10^^^^ subjects receiving scores of N, and 

get a L H ratio for the remaining subjects. This would have given higher L% values 

t an those obtained by the method finally used, since in the latter method the N scores 

t'^sTslmuH be'^incird'^V individuals taking the 

test snouid be included in rhe statistical treatment. 
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where Na means “ambiguous,” Nb means “blank” (omitted), Nhl means 
“mixed high and low trends.” 

The only exception to this formula is in the case of Nb on Items i, 2, 4, 7, 
and 8, where Nb is equivalent to H and is included among the H scores. 

The computation of H% is based on an equivalent formula: 


H% 


Sum of H scores plus % sum of neutral scores (Na, Nb, Nhl) 

Number of subjects in high quartile 


Finally, %A is the average of L% and H%, weighted by N (number of 
cases in each quartile), and it indicates the over-all PQ-E agreement. 

Table 2 (XV) gives the L%, H%, and %A for each group tested and for 
all groups combined. It also gives the number and percentage of Nb, Na, 
and Nhl responses. It may be noted first that the over-all PQ-E agreement 
(%A) is 74.9 per cent—a value which indicates a statistically significant rela¬ 
tionship between Projective Question scores and high vs. low standing on 
the E scale. On a purely chance basis, the agreement would be only 50 per 
cent. The highs tend, however, to be more consistent in their PQ responses 
than do the lows: the highs have an over-all H% of 80.7, while for the lows 
the L% is only 69.1. In other words, the lows received more H scores than 
the highs did L scores. It is, so to speak, easier to make an H than an L score. 
The reason for this does not appear to lie primarily in the subjects them¬ 
selves, for our general impression, based on other results and on clinical 
judgment, was that the low quartiles fitted the over-all conception of the 
“democratic” personality at least as well as the highs approximated the pro- 
totypic “authoritarian” personality. The preponderance of H scores is prob¬ 
ably due to the conditions of testing. Since many of the groups were pressed 
for time, and since the instructions were not emphatic in suggesting that 
a fairly detailed answer be given, many of the responses were brief and 
superficial. It will be recalled from the Scoring Manual that references to 
“vague, dilute emotional experiences,” as well as references only to “be¬ 
havior or the situation per se, without consideration of inner meanings and 
motives,” were important cues for assigning a score of H. It may be argued 
that if the instructions emphasized the giving of more detailed answers, both 
highs and lows would give more responses meriting a score of L. In the 
present groups, however, the elaborations of most lows took an L direction, 
of most highs an H direction. It might be expected, then, that the obtaining 
of longer responses would clarify and increase the differences between the 
low and high quartiles. It would also probably reduce somevv^hat the propor¬ 
tion (8.8 per cent) of responses scored Na and Nhl. We should not, of 
course, overlook the likelihood that numerous pressures in our culture, and 
perhaps the predominant ones, tend to make for authoritarianism in the 
individual. To the extent that this is true, we should expect some H trends 

even in individuals attempting to achieve a thoroughly democratic orienta¬ 
tion. 
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The average agreement varies among the six groups from 67.9 per cent for 

the Psychiatric Clinic Men to 82.6 per cent for the Employment Service 

Veteran Men. It appears that the scorers, try as they did to be unbiased, were 

systematically influenced by the fact that they knew the E-quartile standing 

of the Psychology Women and the Veteran Men. Thus, the %A for these 

two groups is about 80 per cent, whereas for the remaining four groups 

(scored blindly) it averages slightly over 70 per cent. The relatively low 

%A for the Clinic Men is consistent with the low scoring reliability for this 

group (see Table 1 (XV)). The data for the Clinic Women and the Middle- 

Class Men and Women probably best represent what can be expected with 

the present Scoring Manual; the average agreement of about 72 per cent for 

these groups might have been slightly higher had all subjects received 
questions 6, 7, and 8. 

The over-all average agreement for the individual items varies from 69.3 
to 80.3 per cent. The poorest questions are 2 (“Desires”), 6 (“Embarrass¬ 
ing”), and 7 (“Last six months”). In all three of them the L% is particularly 
low (57—63 per cent), probably because of the brevity of the answers, as 
discussed above. Correction of this error should lead to considerably better 
results, particularly for Item 7. The agreements for the individual items re¬ 
veal again the great consistency of the highs. Thus, the L% varied within a 
range of 29 points (57-86 per cent), whereas the H% covered a range of 
only 15 points (71-86 per cent). It is of some interest that the two most dif¬ 
ferentiating items, I (“Afoods”) and 8 (“Awe-inspiring”), deal with issues 

which, in their literal meanings, are completely removed from ideology 
about group interaction. 

Table 2 (XV) provides the empirical basis on which omissions (Nb) of 
Questions i, 2, 4, 7, and 8 were converted into H scores in the statistical treat¬ 
ment. On each of these questions approximately two-thirds or more of the 
total number of omissions were made by the high quartiles. Moreover, it is 
consistent with the differential trends found that the highs should omit, more 
often than the lows, questions dealing with inner life (moods, desires, drive 
nuts) and with emotionally intense experiences (last six months, awe-inspir- 
ing). Question 3 might also have been scored in this way since some 70 per 
cent of the omissions were by highs. However, omissions on this item were 
not scored H because they did not appear to fulfill the requirement of theo¬ 
retical consistency. Should the highs continue, in future groups, to make 
most of the omissions, Nb would have to be scored H and a theoretical 
rationale found. The scoring of Nb as H would, in the present groups, have 
raised the over-all agreement several points. 

Having considered the degree to which groups are distinguished with 
respect to the H and L categories, we may consider briefly how the scoring 
scheme applies to the individual. It is possible to give each subject a total 
score which is the sum of his individual item scores. This total may be called 

•r’ 
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the L-H score, and is computed as follows: One point is given for each H 

(except for^Nb on Items i, 2, 4, 7 , and 8 where, as noted above, Nb is con¬ 
verted to H). Thus, the L-H scores may range, ^ 

reviving 4 H scores, 3 L’s and i Na has an L-H score of 4.5, i.e., just on the 
high side of center. The over-all H% of 80.7 for the high quartiles can be 
converted to an average L-H score of 6.5 for the eight i^ms. Similarly, the 
over-all L% of 69.1 for the low quartiles becomes an L-H score ot 2.5. 

The computing of L-H scores for each subject provides a means of deter¬ 
mining the amount of overlap between the low and high quartiles This has 
been done in the case of the Middle-Class Men and Women, who have a 

combined N of 135, and who received a battery of five Projective Questions. 
The L-H scores of the low quartile ranged between 0.0 and 4.5, those ot the 
high quartile between 1.0 and 5.0, the mean for the total group being about 
2.7 (slightly more H than L scores were assigned). Using 2.7 as a dividing 
point, we may then say that all L-H scores of 2.5 and below will be called 
“low,” all scores of 3.0 and above will be called “high.” On the basis of this 
criterion, 22 per cent of the low quartile members would be consHered high 
in terms W Projective Question score, while 14 per cent of the high quartile 
members have a low L-H score. These are the exceptions. Or, to put it posi¬ 
tively, 78 per cent of the anti-ethnocentric group, and 86 per cent of the 
ethnocentric group, would be correctly diagnosed on the basis of total Pro¬ 
jective Question score. 

The above data do not, of course, include the middle scorers on E. How¬ 
ever, it is not unlikely that a longer Projective Question Test of perhaps 
fifteen or twenty items, applied to all subjects and not merely to the extreme 
quartiles, might yield correlations in the neighborhood of .7 between L-H 
score and E. The Projective Questions might then be used, like the F scale, 
as an indirect measure of ethnocentrism—a measure in which no reference to 
current social issues need be made. They also, like the F scale, permit one to 
go beyond the immediate limits of the scoring scheme and to make numerous 
inferences regarding individual dynamics. That the variables in the two 
techniques are so consistent is an important argument in favor of the validity 

of each. 

In summary, the results indicate that the Projective Question Test meets 
current standards of reliability, under the most demanding of scoring 
conditions. It has also been demonstrated that the categories denoted as 
“high” are in fact characteristic of the high scorers on the Ethnocentrism 
scale, the “low” categories characteristic of the low quartile on E. There are, 
however, many highs who get L scores on single items, and many lows viro 
get scores of H, the average PQ-E agreement being in the neighborhood of 
75 per cent. In terms of individual L-H scores, the ethnocentrists and anti- 
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ethnocentrists could, in the two groups considered, be diagnosed with ap¬ 
proximately 82 per cent accuracy. ^ 

The P^’esent results can probably be improved in the future by modifica¬ 
tions of the Scoring Manual, by an increase in the number of items (which 
other things being equal, will improve the reliability of the L-H score) and 
by instructions which lay greater stress on full answers (two or three’sen¬ 
tences would do). Moreover, in its practical application the test may be 
scored in a clinically more meaningful way, once the scorers have demon¬ 
strated their competence. If all the items for a given individual were scored 
at once, many apparently ambiguous responses might be interpreted in the 
ight of the total pattern. This would not only improve the quantitative scor- 
ing but would also stimulate further differentiation and elaboration within 
the broad framework now conceived. There is also considerable research 
which needs to be done regarding additional categories, relative frequencies 
of specific categories, sex differences, various patterns among lows and among 
highs, differences among various religious, political, and other groupings, and 


so on. 


3 . VALIDATION BY MEANS OF CASE STUDIES: MACK AND LARRY 

Throughout the present research the attempt has been made to develop 
techniques that would yield statistically significant relationships among 
numerous variables and that would, as well, provide clinically meaningful 
material regarding the individual. Accordingly, following the presentation 
of statistical (group) results for each technique, the protocols of the high 
man, Mack, and the low man, Larry, have been considered in relation to 
the group data. To the extent that their results on a given technique are 
consistent with those for the total sample, and to the exent that interpreta¬ 
tions based on the technique are congruent with those derived from other 
techniques, further evidence of validity appears to be indicated. 

The Projective Question responses of Mack and Larry are as follows (the 
scores being given at the end of each response) : 

Mack (High) Larry (Low) 

/. Moods 

Physical weakness, perhaps due to A lonesome mood, or a feeling that 
ill health over the last 4 years. (H) I am not progressing toward my 

goal, or a feeling that I have hurt 
someone. (L) 

2. Desires 

When someone is persecuted un¬ 
justly, or to see a Negro service¬ 
man endure unjust discrimination 
and prejudice. (L) 


Anger. (Na) 
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Lincoln, Lee, Gen. 
shall, Eldison. (H) 


Geo. C. Mar- 


3. Great people 

Lincoln, Willkie, Washington, Sta¬ 
lin, Chiang Kai Shek, Churchill, 

MacArthur, Eisenhower, and the 
great scientists of past and present. 

(H) 


4. Drive nuts 


It depends a lot on definition, but 
if crazy is meant, such a thing as 
losing my wife and children would 
most closely approximate it. (H) 


A person might become insane 
over too much interest in love, re¬ 
ligion, money, etc. Any obsession 
carried too far might drive a person 

insane. (L) 


Murder, rape. (H) 


5. Worst crimes 

Murder, rape and a person that will 
incite hate toward another people, 
and groups that incite wars. (Nhl) 

6. Embarrassing 


Not included in this form. 


7. Last six months 


Seeing all of the world possible, 
with a particular person to see it 

with me. (H) 


Trying to enjoy life as I have al¬ 
ways wanted; travel, meet im¬ 
portant people, have lots of friends, 
go to a lot of parties. All this with¬ 
out harming anyone. (L predomi¬ 
nantly, despite some H trends.) 


8, Aive-inspiring 


The viewing of great natural won¬ 
ders of the world, new scientific 
achievements, meeting really great 
men and women and the sight of 
rare jewels and metals. (H) 


To see American people practice 
true democracy. Such incidents as a 
member of one race protects a 
member of another race. True 
comradeship between races. (L) 


The scoring, done blindly and with complete agreement between two 

independent judges, gives Mack an L-H score of 6.5 out of 7 (or an H% of 
93), Larry an L-H score of 1.5 (or an L% of 79). Mack’s responses are rela¬ 
tively typical of those given by the high men; if he shows no bizarre features, 
neither does he show much individuality. Given an opportunity to be emo¬ 
tionally expressive (Items 7 and 8), he responds in a shallow, conventional¬ 
ized manner; his concern with “looking,” with a minimum of differentiation 
or focal affect, appears to be based on a deep but inhibited curiosity for which 
he has few constructive expressions. His tendency to align himself with 
power and success is expressed in Item 3 and again in Item 8 (“meeting really 
great men and women”). Item i reveals his anxiety over bodily harm and 
his conception of ill health as a form of weakness (rather than, for example. 
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T ^<=hievement). The equation of sickness with weak¬ 
weakness during^Ml”(sV Chapters n 7 " 

"oie^rSu^irr «Lniques7-t"hirL"f^ct issr 

sen. of naastet, and of aZ/.ng hL ^ L^rhalTi^^^^^^^^ 

Question responses alone whether Mack’s aggression is 
defense against the admission of passive dependency or rather 
a strong underlying need. That he has aggressive impulses which he’ canno; 

and suggested by his “Murder, rape” on Item 5 

amily (ingroup) members is suggested by his response to Item 4: hif fear 

wn children” (particularly since he is not yet married) 

would seem to be based on unconscious hostility toward thL-hostility 

hich IS projected onto the “threatening world.” (His fantasy, while he is 

s 11 unmarried, of the death of wife and children may also be a projection 

of his own fear as a child that he might die when his mother did.) However 

that of a conventional, deferent, pseudo- 
ependent facade, and that what lies beneath the surface is primarily anxiety 
and dependency rather than active destructiveness. 

responses, here as elsewhere, are less characteristically low than 
Mack’s are high. Like Mack, Larry is attracted to those who have power 
but his conception of power is different from Mack’s. Thus, Larry can 
admire foreign as well as American leaders (Item 5: in 1945 Chiang Kai Shek 
was still conceived as a democratic leader). And his relationship to power 
gures seems to be based more on the open expression of dependency and 
need for support than on defense against fear of his own weakness. Indeed, 
Larry is openly and intensely identified with the weak and the helpless, and 
he can therefore be opposed to social authority when it mistreats Negroes 
and others (Items 2, 5, and 8). He is also characteristically low in his intra- 
ception, intrapunitiveness, achievement values, conscious guilt, and the like. 

Larry s “timid dependency” is clearly expressed in his response to Item 7; 

M hat he wants most is to be loved and protected—“all this without harming 
anyone. The great fear of hurtng anyone, expressed also on Item i, seems 
to imply deep-lying hostility which he must at all costs inhibit. Thus, his 
inhibition of aggression, combined with his tremendous love-seeking de¬ 
pendency, probably prevent Larry from fighting actively even for those 
things in which he believes most. He is disturbed by discrimination and he 
would be awe-inspired by the attaining of democratic group relations in 

America, but is not likely to be able militantly to oppose those who violate 
his basic values. 

It cannot be said that the interpretations above were made in the absence 
of other clinical material on these two cases. However, the scoring was done 
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in a controlled manner and many of the inferences follow fairly d^y from 
the tneory conuaiiic with those derived from 


the theorv contained in the scoring iviauuiii. x nv. ——, r ^ 

regarding^Mack and Larry are in general agreement with those 

other techniques, for example the F scale (Chapter VI ) t e ® 

PP _ he used not only for purposes of group 


Anoerceotion Test (Chapter v ---- . 

QuLion technique may fruitfully be used not ^f 

research but also as an aid in the intensive study of the individual case. 


E. CONCLUSIONS 


It was apparent in the Scoring Manual that certain themes were repeated, 


IL WilJ ttEJUili. WllU Aix - /• 1 T» * 

with perhaps minor variations in form or content, in many of the Pro,ective 
Question categories. There are, moreover, several !f';ances in which two 


rr^rerrmT themes, tahen together, pe™h infe~ 


<^r more recuiiiiiK ^ _ 

deeper-lying trends and processes. The results and theoretical construction 

derived from the application of this technique are similar to those obtained 

. • « __T r»OC#^C 


from the other techmques used in the present research. In some cases there 


is almost exact duplication of variables; in others there is a more complemen- 


lb ailllWOL -- --- , , 1 • • ^ 

tarv or congruent relation, the variables from several techniques expressing 
diverse facets of a single, inclusive structure. Because the amount of duphca- 


Uivciac a --- -- • 1 • T • r 

tion is considerable, a very brief discussion of the theoretical implications of 


the present results will suffice. Differential trends for high and low scorers 

^ __ 


on the E scale seem to exist in the following areas. 


I. General Ego Functioning. Highs and lows differ markedly in their man¬ 


ner of handling deep-level trends such as aggression, sex, dependency. 


We 


or the other shows a greater total amount of any given trend; what is clear 


is that both groups exhibit all of these trends to a significant degree. The 


lo -- ^ • 1 1 • 

primary difference seems to lie in the ego functioning, and particularly in 


the relation of the ego to the deeper levels of personality. In the lows, as 

« « ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ MM ^ M n i ^ w 


other techniques have shown, the underlying trends are more ego-assimilated, 

^ A 


in the highs more ego-alien. 


XIX - 

The lows appear to differ from highs in at least the following respects. 
The relations between the various levels of personality are more fluid, the 

- . .y» /"t 1 _!.•_1____ 


m. It 1 W X W X CX VA V-^ A Aw/ M T ^ ^ X V 

boundaries more permeable. The ego defenses of the lows are relatively more 

« *1 11 _ . 11 ! A- ^ -^l— ^ ^ M ^ 


4 A VA 4 A A A M M M, ^ ^ W 

impulse-releasing; at best we find considerable sublimation, to perhaps a 

* - ^ . 11 1 _ __] A- 1 ^ ^ 


greater degree we find that impulses have been assimilated into the ego with¬ 
out being fully integrated—witness the recurring Projective Question cate¬ 
gory, “Conscious conflict and guilt.” In the highs, on the other hand—and 


---- C? ^ 

the analysis of interviews led to the same conclusion—the ego defenses are 


V t * ACX A^ w/AwF --- ^ 

characteristically more countercathectic; there is less sublimation and more 
use of defenses such as projection, denial, and reaction-formation, defenses 

. ^ • •• li* % e \ ^ 


which aid the individual in maintaining a moral facade at the expense of self 
expression and emotional release. 
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fions ‘(q„7 

pulses which, disturbing though they may be 

extent recognizes and tries to handle IftU ’ ^ ^^^^vjdual at least to some 
attempt to integrate; if there is much th r conflict, there is also an 

a willingness to look within and an atfe unconscious, there is also 

the other hand, thereTre T^^^hs, on 

anxiety and distress. The conflirr k t)ut there is a deep sense of 

symptomatic behavior- the disturbance'"^^^ ^ moral facade or by 

dition, and the conflict is never fLeJl oL’lT T 

of the highs in assimilating many important^nerds^'^'t difficulty 

categories. Thus, when asked alfout hio-hl ^ f shown by several other 
(“Last six months” and “Awe-inspiring-”) emotional experiences 

energies forlonstrucflleld'llir^'l.l’^’’'"^ to utilize^their psychic 


more directly to needs such as HerT; 7 “ pttrposes. When the highs refer 

Id :s:r^~i:s7 sir 

expected from their use of primarily countercathectic deWs t7hlhs 

narrolTslrr circumscribed egos. One manifestation of thi 

Chante "x Vi r 1 , (P-ticularly in Question 6. see also 

tion” and 'emotion.'' to their rejection of “imagina® 

Steater concreteness of think¬ 
ing and m their less differentiated emotional experience. Thus the remonses 

Ih ,7h ", -f- to specificlehavioral acS or siS's 

while the lows tend, to a greater degree, to describe more subtle experiences 
and more abstract, generalized situations. On Question 3 (“Great people”) 

or example, the lows, more than the highs, give the qualities that they admire 
in a^^rson with or without specific examples. The same is true for Question 
5 ( Worst crirnes ). Evidence of the greater complexity and abstractness 

VTII 1- 7 mterview chapters (Part II) and in Chapter 

negative correlations between ethnocentrism and intelli- 

sTerent ' are consistent with those showing the highs to be more 

- ereotyped in their ideology (Chapters III, IV, XVI, XVII), more rigidlv 

concrete in their solutions of arithmetical and spatial problems (Rokeach 
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The lows tend, in a frustrating situation, to blame {mtrapum- 

tiveness), the highs to idealize themselves and to see the evil as existing in e 

^ ^ - • • \ 


external world (^extTUpufiitivejiGSs). ^ 

Finally the greater intraception of the lows and the great an t~m p 

tion of the highs is apparent in their responses to the 

as well as in the material elicited by the interviews, the T. A. T.., and h 


scale* 

a Achievement Values vs. Conventional Values. This distinction has been 
essential for the scoring of the Projective Questions. It is important not only 
because of the difference in the content of the values, but also because the 
values themselves express significant aspects of the personality dynamics of 
the two groups. It should be noted first that the two sets of values are not 
entirel)' mutually exclusive; few individuals will have only one set or the 
other. It is, rather, a matter of degree and of primacy. In most individuals 
one set of values is likely to be primary and most potent, the other to be of 
secondary importance. An individual who is struggling to decide between 
these two value orientations is, we believe, essentially struggling to decide, 
consciously or unconsciously, between conflicting needs and between con¬ 
flicting conceptions of himself as a total person. 

Achievement values found predominantly in the lows place primary em¬ 
phasis on self-expression. Abstract and open-ended, they always leave room 
for further development and they can never be defined in terms of simple 
behavior formulae or rigid rules. Their main emphasis is on long-range goals, 
and the attainment of a given goal leads always to the formulation of new, 
higher goals expressing the same basic values. Examples of achievement 
values, taken from the Projective Question material as well as from the inter¬ 
views and other material, include the following: Value for scientific, intel¬ 
lectual, and aesthetic achievement, and for understanding for its own sake, 
regardless of immediate practical application. Creativity is valued above 
efficiency, constructiveness above practicality; productive living, even if it 
involves inner conflict, is preferred over good adjustment at the expense of 
self-expression; richness and intensity of inner experience are valued more 
than “mere contentment.” In personal relationships, as other techniques hav’^e 
shown, there is concern with giving as well as taking, and with the exchange 
of love rather than the exchange of things. What is particularly important 
here is that recognition of one’s own individuality is the basis for recognition 
of the individuality of everyone, and for the democratic concept of the 
dignity of man.® These values are expressed ideologically in terms of op¬ 
position to all social structures (military, religious, educational, politico- 


®This point has also been made by Fromm (43). His distinction between “humanistic” 
and “authoritarian” ethics corresponds very closely to the present one between “achieve¬ 
ment” and “conventional” values, and is based on a similar attempt to distinguish nvo 
broad psychological approaches to man and society. 
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Plokn '"hich 

ti Jit^rto a mfx^U'SrerOnce Tg" 

“ tr."i ■■■—»,«i 

conditional values;^ since their mai ”funcr^^^ • called 

ditions on the expression of needs rather piace limitations or con- 

on the assuntption of colrmS to“ x"” ^ 

moral responsibility. Whatever the naml ^^^her than on inner 

as well as others, belong to its definitio ^ meanings, 

value system are the Emily Post book of et'^ examples of this 

behavior,” and certain custom-riddL cultLrs 11^'^; “^“^es of 

mam content of these values at least for 77 ' 7 7 nonliterate.^ The 

class identification, deals with conformitv ^ middle- 

The difference between achievement mgroup standards, 

ternahzed conscience), and convention^,! T authority (in- 

(and thus replaceable when the authorit^^ T external authority 

in reaction to value-violations. This is the ^ difference 

It would be an exaggeration to state rh t ^ between guilt and shame. 
no guilt. Nevertheless^ t 7 el T ^ighs . 

Questions, as well as from the ratine's of inter Projective 

teristic of lows, shame of hiehs The I views, that guilt is most charac- 

6 are for the most pLS conce'nTS w"^^^ 4 , and 

values, with practically no reference to violations of achievement 

ity. For the same items there t.* u caught or to external author- 

conventional values most of tvhich rfquire^dmoTt b ^Tfi ® 

any form is practicdl^ the explicit idea of inner conflict in 

more common for the lows to ref i- k responses. Moreover, it is much 

whereas the hi^ refer e l ^ ^ ^'ttes, 

events which h!ve exphcTt v nehher "f 

are^but a few of many examples. nonhterate societies, and Reich (96); these 

that studies of specific cu]ture?Md]j^show Vc considerable supporting evidence- 

emotion, threat of punishment or isolaPon L a ^ a predominant 

phasis on ritual and custom, an authoritarian n d^s^pline in raising children, em¬ 
inent values, and ethnocentrism in groun God, relative lack of achieve- 

.n our own culture (see Chapter VI, may be cited in s™£o',?’orthrhy£h£:''‘®”"^ 
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out of fear, must constantly forego conscious, constructive impulse gra^- 
cation- instead, it finds morally acceptable ways of gaming indirect satisfac¬ 
tion (e.g., aggression by means of ethnocentrism and moral ind«naoom 
dependency through submission to powerful authority), and it cheats the 
superego when fear of detection is minimized (e.g., at conventions). Again 
we have a contradiction in levels: The highs, so moral on the surf^e, are 
essentially most concerned with underlying anxiety and with the gratification 
of impulses which, being ego-alien, have developed but little beyond their 
primitive, infantile form; whereas the lows, often so rebeUious and so op¬ 
posed to traditional morality on the surface, have more fully mternahzed 
moral principles and in their emotional functioning are more troubled with 

moral conflict. i 

4. The Handling of Depende?icy as an Underlying Trend. Cjeneral aiiier- 

ences in the ego functioning of lows and highs have been discussed above. 
We may turn now to a particular disposition, namely dependency, and see 
what light the Projective Questions shed on its differential ego-assimilation 
in lows and highs. It should be noted that there are certain sex differences 
here, since the expression of dependency is culturally permitted, even valued, 
in women, whereas in men it is opposed and inhibited. For convenience the 
following discussion will focus on high versus low men, with the under¬ 
standing that for women some of these differences are somewhat reversed, 

while others hold equally well and still others are not found. 

Dependency in lows is expressed mainly in the form of concern 'with love\ 
many of their Projective Question responses deal with love-giving (nurtur- 
ance) and love-seeking (active, focal dependency). They seem highly con¬ 
cerned with emotional exchange in their personal relationships. 

Dependency plays a much different role in the personality of high men. 
It remains for the most part an ego-alien trend which can seldom be expressed 
directly because it violates the image (ego ideal) of the normal, masculine 
man: rugged, practical, realistic, earthbound, independent, “normally sexual 
and acquisitive, ready to take an active part in the bitter competition de¬ 
manded by human nature, and eager to rise to the top of the ladder of suc¬ 
cess.” It is apparent that not all men who have this self-ideal are high with 
respect to E or personality. Nevertheless, the present results indicate that 
most high men have this ideal, and that most men w ith this ideal arc high. 

Part of the high man’s defense against ego-alien passive dependency—it is 
not the love-seeking dependency of the lows—is the rigid value for w ork, 
and anxiety over dependency is expressed in the idea that overwork wmuld 
drive one nuts (Projective Questions i and 4). 

If dependency promotes a concern with love in the lows, it promotes a 
concern 'with power in the highs. One of the more direct forms in w hich 
high dependency is expressed is sulnnission to power figures. Whereas the 
ego-assimilated dependency of the lows i - t xpressed in their value for cqunli- 
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XoTuTa^tr?”"'r 

tarian forms of social interaction As sho ' °d ^ authori- 

people”), what the hi^ adm°e'most"nZs ^ (“Great 

rugged masculinity. While the affore ' 

individuals are the^most cnn!nf needs of authoritarian 

are equally if not more important^r P ^.^P^^^^e^^t-submissive needs 
7 (“Last six months”) and 8 r“Awe^' ^ Questions, particularly 

.. ..„.K Jr4y.r™r"S' ■■ "•»“ 

,.™ r„ ZiSrot; 

™d is?.*-,”. “ " ‘•’'pS-'S 
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are expressed . to undergo bodily harm. Similar conflicts 

the vague rumhli?£nf°" r “ 'oolt inward and 

Sion as well as dependency”'"' t-ody anxiety and aggres- 

5 ; The mndling of Other Trends. There is evidence that aggression sex 

Car:i;:’iia:rthr'T zc highCa" w?n 

ays similar to those discussed above. One additional point should be made 

t"Cn in'hfghfbut h°"' "PB^ars not to have undergone much real socializa- 

highs but has, rather, remained relatively crude, destructive punitive 

greTsi^n found “hostility” be used for the ag-’ 

fre fo 1 ^ “destructiveness” seems most appropri- 

^^^hs, especially as revealed in Questions 2 (“Desires”) 

5 ( Crimes ), and 8 (“Awe-inspiring”). ’’ 

The results and interpretations discnssed above must not be applied in a 
s ereoty^ed "’a.v. It should be understood that, while most highs show most 
of,toe hjh variables, and similarly for the lows, there are numerous excep¬ 
tions and numerous variations on the central theme. The personality proto- 
type above was that of the pseudodemocratic high, and other patterns such 
as the fascist leader or the “psychopath” will be different in many respects 
IS believed, nevertheless, that the Proiective Question technique has yielded 
results comparable, and congruent, with those of other techniques and that 
.t may profitably be used_for^e study of other personality strucmres 
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